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PROSPECTS  ON  THE  RUBICON: 

Oft    AN  INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  CAUSES  AND 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  POLITICS  TO  BE 

AGITATED  AT  THE  NEXT  MEETING 

OF  PARLIAMENT. 


PREFACE, 


An  expression  in  the  British  parliament  respecting  the  Ante* 
rican  war«  alluding  to  Julius  Cibs^  having  passed  the  Rubicon* 
has  on  sereral  occasions  introduced  that  river  as  the  figurative 
river  of  war. 

Fortunately  for  £nglaqd«  she  is  yet  on  the  peaceable  side  of 
the  Rubicon;  but  as  the  flames  once  Irindled  are  not  always 
easily  extinguished,  the  hopes  of  peace  are  not  so  clear  as  be- 
Cbre  the  late  mysterious  dispute  began. 

But  while  the  calm  lasts,  it  may  answer  a  very  good  purposa 
to  take  a  view  of  the  prospects,  consistent  with  the  m^Tityi, 
that  he  that  goeth  to  war  should  first  sit  down  and  count  the 
cost. 

The  nation  has  a  young  and  ambitious  minister  at  its  head* 
ibnd  of  himself,  and  deficient  in  experience :  and  instances  have 
often  shown  that  judgment  is  a  different  thing  from  genius,  snd 
that  the  afiairs  of  a  nation  are  but  unsafely  trusted  where  the 
benefit  of  experience  is  wanting. 

Illustrations  have  been  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
war  before  last,  to  decorate  the  character  of  the  present  minister, 
and,  perhaps,  they  may  have  been  greatly  over-drawn ;  fbr  the 
management  must  have  been  bad  to  have  done  less  than  what 
was  then  done,  when  we  impartiaUy  consider  the  means,  the 
force,  ^d  the  quantity  of  money  employed. 
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It  was  then  Great  Britain  and  America  against  France  singly, 
for  Spain  did  not  join  till  near  the  close  of  the  war.  The  great 
number  of  troops  which  the  American  colonies  then  raised,  and 
paid  themselves,  were  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  if  all  other 
parts  had  been  equaL  France  had  not  at  that  time  attended  to 
naval  affairs  so  much  as  she  has  done  since  ;  and  the  capture  of 
French  sailors  before  any  declaration  of  war  was  made,  which, 
however  it  may  be  justified  upon  policy,  will  always  be  ranked 
among  the  clandestine  arts  of  war,  assured  a  certain,  but  unfair 
advantage  against  her,  because  it  was  like  a  man  admmistering 
a  disabling  dose  over  night  to  the  person  whom  he  intends  to 
challenge  in  the  morning. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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RIGHT  by  chance  and  wrong  by  system,  are  things  so  fre* 
qtiently  seen  in  the  political  world,  that  it  becomes  a  proof  of  pru- 
dence neither  to  censure  nor  applaud  too  soon. 

**  The  Rubicon  is  passed,"  was  once  given  as  a  reason  for  pro* 
secuting  the  most  expensive  war  that  England  ever  knew.  Sore 
with  the  eventf  and  groaning  beneath  a  galling  yoke  of  taxes,  she 
has  again  been  led  ministerially  on  to  the  shore  of  the  same  delii* 
flive  and  fatal  river,  without  being  permitted  to  know  the  object  or 
reason  why. 

Expensive  preparations  have  been  gone  into ;  fears,  alarms, 
dangers  and  apprehensions,  have  been  mystically  held  forth,  as  if 
the  existence  of  the  nation  was  at  stake,  and  at  last  the  mountain 
has  brought  forth  a  Dutch  mouse. 

Whoever  will  candidly  review  the  present  national  characters  of 
England  and  France,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  surprise  at  the 
change  that  is  taking  place.  The  people  of  France  are  beginning 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  the  people  of  England  are  resigning 
up  the  privilege  of  thinking. 

The  affidrs  of  Holland  have  been  the  bubble  of  the  day  ;  and  a 
tax  is  to  be  laid  on  shoes  and  boots  (so  say  the  newspapers)  for 
the  service  of  the  stadtholder  of  Holland.  This  will  undoubtedly 
do  honor  to  the  nation,  by  verifying  the  old  English  proverb, "  over 
shoes  over  boots." 

But  though  Democritus  could  scarcely  have  forborne  laughing 
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at  the  (oWy,  jet,  as  serious  argument  and  sound  reasoning  are  pre* 
ferable  to  ridicule,  it  will  be  best  to  quit  the  vein  of  unprofitable 
humour,  and  give  the  cause  a  fair  investigation.  But  before  we 
do  this,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  general  review  of  sundry 
political  matters  that  will  naturally  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  subject. 

What  has  been  the  event  of  all  the  wars  of  JGngland,  but  an 
amazing  accumulation  of  debt,  and  an  unparelled  burden  of  taxes  7 
Sometimes  the  pretence  has  been  to  support  one  outlandish  cause 
and  sometimes  another.  At  one  time  Austria,  and  another  time 
Prussia,  another  to  oppose  Russia,  and  so  on ;  but  the  conse- 
quence has  always  been  ictxes.  A  few  men  have  enriched  them 
selves  by  jobs  and  contracts,  and  the  groaning  multitude  borne  the 
burden.  What  has  England  gained  by  war,  since  the  year  1738, 
only  fifly  years  ago,  to  recompense  her  for  two  hundred  millions 
sterling,  incurred  as  a  debt  within  that  time,  and  under  the  annual 
interest  of  which,  besides  what  was  incurred  before,  she  is  now 
groaning?  Nothing  at  all. 

The  glare  of  fancied  glory  has  often  been  held  up,  and  the 
shadowy  recompense  imposed  itself  upon  the  senses.  Wars  that 
might  have  been  prevented  have  been  madly  gone  into,  and  the 
end  has  been  debt  and  discontent.  A  sort  of  something  which 
man  cannot  account  for  is  mixed  in  his  composition,  and  renders 
him  the  subject  of  deception  by  the  very  means  he  takes  not  to  be 
deceived. 

That  jealousy  which  individuals  of  every  nation  feel  at  the  sup- 
posed design  of  foreign  powers,  fits  them  to  be  the  prey  of  minis- 
ters, and  of  those  among  themselves,  whose  trade  is  war,  or  whose 
livelihood  is  jobs  and  contracts.  *«  Confusion  to  the  politics  of 
Europe,  and  may  every  nation  be  at  war  in  six  months,"  was  a 
toast  given  in  my  hearing  not  long  since. — The  man  was  in  court 
to  the  ministry  for  a  job. — ^Ye  gentle  graces,  if  any  such  there  be 
who  preside  over  human  actions,  how  must  ye  weep  at  the  vicious- 
nessof  man ! 

When  we  consider,  for  the  feelings  of  nature  cannot  be  dismis- 
sed, the  calamities  of  war  and  the  miseries  it  inflicts  upon  the  hu- 
man species,  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  every  age 
and  sex  who  are  rendered  wretched  by  the  event,  surely  there  is 
something  in  the  heart  of  man  that  calls  upon  him  to  think ! 
Surely  there  is  some  tender  chord  tuned  by  the  hand  of  its  creator, 
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that  struggles  to  emit  in  the  hearing  of  the  soul  a  note  of  sorrow- 
iag  sympathy.  Let  it  then  he  heard,  and  let  men  learn  to  feel, 
that  the  true  greatness  of  a  nation  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
humanity ;  and  that  to  avoid  a  war  when  her  own  existence  is  not 
endangered,  and  wherein  the  happiness  of  man  must  he  wantonly 
sacrificed,  is  a  higher  principle  of  true  honor  than  madly  to  en- 
gage in  it. 

But  independent  of  all  civil  and  morel  considerations,  there  is 
no  possible  event  that  a  war  could  produce  benefits  to  England  or 
France,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  could  in  the  most  distant 
proportion  recompense  to  either  the  expense  she  must  be  at 
War  involves  in  its  progress  such  a  train  of  unforeseen  and  unsup- 
posed  circumstances,  such  a  combination  of  foreign  matters,  that 
no  human  wisdom  can  calculate  the  end.  It  has  but  one  thing 
certaio,  and  that  is  increase  of  taxes.  The  policy  of  Euro- 
pean courts  is  now  so  cast,  and  their  interests  so  interwoven  with 
each  other,  that  however  easy  it  may  be  to  begin  a  war,  the  wei^t 
and  influence  of  interfering  nations  compel  even  the  conqueror  to 
unprofitable  conditions  of  peace. 

Commerce  and  maritime  strength  are  now  becoming  the  fashioUt 
or  rather  the  rage  of  Europe,  and  this  naturally  excites  in  them  a 
combined  wish  to  prevent  either  England  or  France  increasing  its 
comparative  strength  by  destroying,  or  even  relatively  weakening 
the  other,  and  therefore  whatever  views  each  may  have  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  new  enemies  will  arise  as  either  gains 
the  advantage,  and  continued  obstacles  ensue  to  embarrass  suc- 
cess. 

The  greatness  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  made  Europe  his 
enemy,  and  the  same  cause  will  produce  the  same  consequence 
to  any  other  European  power.  That  nation,  therefore,  is  only 
truly  wise,  who,  contenting  herself  with  the  means  of  defence, 
creates  to  herself  no  unnecessary  enemies  by  seeking  to  be  greater 
than  the  system  of  Europe  admits.  The  monarch  or  the  minister 
who  exceeds  this  line,  knows  but  little  of  his  business.  It  is  what 
the  poet,  on  another  occasion,  calls, 

"  The  point  where  sense  and  nonsense  join.** 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  greater  instance  of  the  folly  of  calcu- 
lating upon  events,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  treaties  of  alliance* 
Aa  soon  as  they  have  answered  the  immediate  purpose  of  either  of 
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^  parties  they  are  but  little  regarded.  Pretences  afterwards  are 
never  wanting  1o  explain  them  away,  nor  reasons  to  render  them 
abortive.  And  if  half  the  money  which  nations  lavish  on  specu- 
lative alliances  were  reserved  for  their  own  immediate  purposes, 
indienever  the  occasion  shall  arrive,  it  would  be  more  productively 
and  advantageously  employed. 

Monarchs  and  ministers,  from  ambition  or  resentment,  often 
contemplate  to  themselves  schemes  of  future  greatness,  and  set 
out  with  what  appears  to  them  the  fairest  prospect ;  in  the  mean 
while  the  great  wheel  of  time  and  fate  revolves  unobserved,  and 
something  never  dreamed  of  turns  up  and  blasts  the  whole.  A 
few  fancied  or  unprofitable  laurels  supply  the  absence  of  success, 
and  the  exhausted  nation  is  huzzaed  into  new  taxes. 

The  politics  and  interests  of  European  courts  are  so  frequently 
varying  with  regard  to  each  other,  that  there  is  no  fixing  even  the 
probability  of  their  future  conduct.  But  the  great  principle  of 
alliancing  seems  to  be  but  little  understood,  or  little  cultivated  in 
courts,  perhaps  the  least  of  all,  in  that  of  England. — No  alliance 
can  be  operative  that  does  not  embrace  within  itself,  not  only  the 
attachment  of  the  sovereigns,  but  the  real  interest  of  the  nations. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  however  it  may  be 
spoken  of  as  a  mere  family  compact,  derives  its  greatest  strength 
from  national  interest.  The  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  are  the 
soul  of  this  alliance.  Were  those  mines  extinct,  the  family  com* 
pact  would  most  probably  dissolve. 

There  exists  not  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Spain,  what  part  Eng- 
land would  act,  respecting  those  mines,  could  she  demolish  the 
maritime  power  of  France;  and  therefore  the  interest  of 
Spain  feels  itself  continually  united  with  France.  Spain  has 
high  ideas  of  honor,  but  has  not  the  same  ideas  of  English 
honor.  They  consider  England  as  wholly  governed  by  principles 
of  interest,  and  that  whatever  she  thinks  it  her  interest  to  do,  and 
supposes  she  has  the  power  of  doing,  she  makes  very  little  cere- 
mony of  attempting.  But  this  is  not  all — There  is  not  a  nation 
in  Europe  but  what  is  more  satisfied  that  those  mines  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  Spa'n,  than  in  that  of  any  other  European 
nation ;  because  the  wealth  of  those  mines,  sufficent  to  ruin 
Europe  in  the  hands  of  some  of  its  powers,  is  innocently  em- 
ployed with  respect  to  Europe,  and  better  and  more  oeaceably 
distributed  among  them  allf  through  the  medium  of  Spaiui  than 
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it  would  be  through  that  of  anj  other  nation.  This  is  one  of  the 
secret  causes  that  combine  so  large  a  part  of  Europe  in  the  in- 
terest of  France,  because  they  cannot  but  consider  her  as  m 
standing  barrier  to  secure  to  them  the  free  and  equal  distribution 
of  this  wealth  throughout  all  the  dominions  of  Europe* 

This  alliance  of  interest  is  likewise  one  of  the  unseen  cements 
that  prevents  Spain  and  Portugal,  two  nations  not  very  friendly  to 
each  other,  proceeding  to  hostilities.  They  are  both  in  the  same 
situation,  and,  whatever  their  dislikes  may  be,  they  cannot  fail  to 
consider  that  by  giving  way  to  resentment  that  would  weaken  and 
exhaust  themselves,  each  would  be  exposed  a  prey  to  some 
stronger  power. 

In  short,  this  alliance  of  national  Interest  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  trusted,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be  operative.  All 
other  alliances  formed  on  the  mere  will  and  caprice  of  sovereignSf 
of  family  connexions,  uncombined  with  national  interest,  are  but 
the  quagmire  of  politics,  and  never  fail  to  become  a  loss  to  that 
nation  which  wastes  its  present  substance  on  the  expectancy  of 
distant  returns. 

With  regard  to  Holland,  a  man  must  know  very  little  of  the 
matter,  not  to  know  that  there  exists  a  stronger  principle  of  rival-* 
ship  between  Holland  and  England  in  point  of  commerce,  than 
prevails  between  England  and  France  in  point  of  power :  andf 
dierefore,  whenever  a  stadtholder  of  Holland  shall  see  it  his  interest 
to  unite  with  the  principle  of  his  country,  and  act  in  concert  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  very  people  who  pay  him  for  his  services, 
the  means  now  taken  by  England  to  render  him  formidable,  will 
operate  contraiy  to  the  political  expectations  of  the  present  day. 

Circumstances  will  produce  their  own  natural  effects,  and  no 
other,  let  the  hopes  or  expectations  of  man  be  what  they  may.  It 
is  not  our  doing  a  thing  with  a  design  that  it  shall  answer  such  oi 
such  an  end,  that  will  cause  it  to  produce  that  end  ;  the  means 
taken  must  have  a  natural  ability  and  tendency  within  themselves 
to  produce  no  other,  for  it  is  this,  and  not  our  vrishes  or  policy, 
that  governs  the  event. 

The  English  navigation  act  was  levelled  against  the  interest  of 
the  Dutch  as  a  whole  nation,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  catching  at  the  accidental  circumstances  of  one  man,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  present  stadtholder,  can  combine  the  interest  of 
that  country  with  this     A  few  years,  perhaps  a  less  time*  may 
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remove  him  to  the  place  where  all  things  are  forgotten,  and 
successor,contemplating  his  father's  troubles,  will  be  naturally  led 
to  reprobate  the  means  that  produced  them,  and  to  repose  him- 
self on  the  interests  of  his  country,  in  preference  to  the  acciden- 
tal and  tumultuous  assistance  of  exterior  power. 

England  herself  exhibits  at  this  day,  a  species  of  this  kind  of 
policy.  The  present  reign,  by  embracing  the  Scotch,  has  tran 
quillized  and  conciliated  the  spirit  that  disturbed  the  two  former 
reigns.  Accusations  were  not  wanting  at  that  time  to  reprobate 
the  policy  as  tinctured  with  ingratitude  towards  those  who  were  the 
inmiediate  means  of  the  Hanover  succession.  The  brilliant  pen 
of  Junius  was  drawn  forth  but  in  vain.  It  enraptured  without 
convincing ;  and  though  in  the  plenitude  of  its  rage  it  might  be 
said  to  give  elegance  to  bitterness,  yet  the  poUcy  survived  the 
blast 

What  then  will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  this  expense  on 
account  of  the  stadholder,  or  of  a  war  entered  into  from  that 
cause  1  Search  the  various  windings  and  caverns  of  the  human 
heart,  and  draw  from  thence  the  most  probable  conclusion,  for 
this  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  projects  or  declarations 
of  ministers. 

It  may  do  very  well  for  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  or  the  wild 
effusions  of  romantic  politicians,  or  the  mercenary  views  of 
those  who  wish  for  war  on  any  occasion,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
jobs  and  contracts,  to  talk  of  French  finesse  or  French  intrigue  : 
but  the  Dutch  are  not  a  people  to  be  impressed  by  the  finesse 
or  intrigue  of  France  or  England,  or  any  other  nation.  If  there 
has  been  any  finesse  in  the  case,  it  has  been  between  the  electo 
rate  of  Hanover,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  stadtholder,  in  which 
it  is  most  probable  the  people  of  England  will  be  finessed  out  of 
a  sum  of  money. 

The  Dutch,  as  is  already  observed,  are  not  a  people  open  to 
the  impression  of  finesse.  It  is  lost  upon  them.  They  are  im- 
pressed by  their  commercial  interest.  It  is  the  political  soul  Oi 
their  country,  the  spring  of  their  actions,  and  when  this  principle 
coincides  with  their  ideas  of  freedom,  it  has  all  the  impulse  a 
Dutchman  is  capable  of  feeling. 

The  opposition  in  Holland  were  the  enemies  of  the  stadt- 
holder,  upon  a  conviction  that  he  was  not  the  friend  of  their  na- 
tional interests.  They  wanted  no  other  impulse  but  this.  Whether 
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this  defect  in  him  proceeded  from  foreign  attachment,  from  bri- 
bery or  corruption,  or  from  the  well  known  defect  of  his  under- 
standing is  not  the  point  of  enquiry.  It  was  the  effect  rather  than 
the  cause  that  irritated  the  Hollanders. 

If  the  stadtholder  made  use  of  the  power  he  held  in  the  govern- 
ment to  expose  and  endanger  the  interest  and  property  of  the 
very  people  who  supported  him,  what  other  incentive  does  any 
man  in  any  country  reqXiire  1  If  the  Hollanders  conceived  the 
conduct  of  the  stadtholder  injurious  to  their  national  interest,  they 
had  the  same  right  to  expel  him  which  England  had  to  expel  the 
Stuarts ;  and  the  interference  of  England  to  re-establish  him, 
serves  only  to  confirm  in  the  Hollanders  the  same  hatred  against 
England  which  the  attempt  of  Lewis  XIY.  to  re-establish  the 
Stuarts  caused  in  England  against  France  ;  therefore  if  the  pre- 
sent policy  is  intended  to  attach  Holland  to  England,  it  goes 
on  a  principle  exceedingly  erroneous. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  situation  of  the  stadtholder,  as  making 
another  part  of  the  question. 

He  must  place  the  cause  of  his  troubles  to  some  secret  influence 
which  governed  his  conduct  during  the  late  war,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  was  suspected  of  being  the  tool  of  the  then  British  Admi- 
nistration. Therefore,  as  every  part  of  an  argument  ought  to  have 
its  weight,  instead  of  charging  the  French  of  intriguing  with  the 
Hollanders,  the  charge  more  consistently  lies  against  the  British 
ministry,  for  intriguing  with  the  stadtholder,  and  endangering  the 
nation  in  a  war  without  a  sufficient  object.  That  which  the 
ministry  are  now  doing  confirms  the  suspicion,  and  explains  to  the 
Hollanders  that  collusion  of  the  stadtholder,  against  their  nation- 
al interests,  which  he  must  wish  to  have  concealed,  and  the 
explanation  does  him  more  hurt  than  the  unnecessary  parade  of 
service  has  done  him  good. 

Nothing  but  necessity  should  have  operated  with  England  to 
appear  openly  in^a  case  that  must  put  the  stadtholder  on  still 
worse  terms  with  his  coimtrymen.  Had  France  made  any  dis- 
position for  war,  had  she  armed,  had  she  made  any  one  hostile 
preparation,  there  might  then  have  been  some  pretence  for  Eng- 
land taking  a  step,  that  cannot  fail  to  expose  to  the  world  that  the 
suspicions  of  the  Hollanders  against  the  stadtholder  were  well 
founded,  and  that  their  cause  was  just,  however  unsuccessful  has 
been  the  event. 
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As  to  tbo  consequence  of  Holland  in  the  scale  of  Eorope, 
(Ae  great  stake,  says  some  of  the  newspapers,  for  which  Engw 
land  is  contending)  that  is  naturally  pointed  out  hy  her  condition ; 
es  merchajQts  for  other  nations  her  interest  dictates  to  her  to  be  a 
neutral  power,  and  this  she  always  will  be  unless  she  is  made 
war  upon,  as  was  the  case  in  ^e  last  war ;  and  any  expectation 
beyond  what  is  the  line  of  her  interest,  that  is,  beyond  neutrality, 
either  in  England  or  France,  will  prove  abortive.  It  therefore 
cannot  be  policy  to  go  to  war  to  effect  that  at  a  great  expence, 
which  will  naturally  happen  of  itself,  and  beyond  which  there  is 
nothing  to  expect. 

Let  Holland  be  allied  with  England  or  with  France,  or  widi 
neither,  or  with  both,  her  national  conduct,  consequently  arising 
out  of  her  circumstances,  will  be  nearly  the  same,  that  is,  she 
will  be  neutral.  Alliances  have  su^h  a  natural  tendency  to  sink 
into  harmless  unoperative  things,  that  to  make  them  a  cause  for 
going  to  war,  either  to  prevent  their  being  formed,  or  to  break  any 
already  formed,  is  the  silliest  speculation  that  war  can  be  made 
upon,  or  wealth  wasted  to  accomplish.  It  would  scarcely  be 
worth  the  attempt,  if  war  could  be  carried  on  without  expence, 
because  almost  the  whole  that  can  be  hoped  at  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  a  war,  is  effected  by  their  natural  tendency  to  inactivity. 

However  pompous  the  declarations  of  an  alliance  may  be,  thd 
object  of  many  of  them  is  no  other  than  good-will,  and  recipro- 
cally securing,  as  far  as  such  security  can  go,  that  neither  shall 
join  the  enemies  of  the  other  in  any  war  that  may  happen.  But 
the  national  circumstances  of  Holland,  operate  to  insure  this  tran* 
qutllity  on  her  part  as  effectually  to  the  power  she  is  not  allied 
with,  as  the  engagement  itself  does  to  the  power  with  whom  she 
is  allied  ;  therefore  the  security  from  circumstances  is  as  good  as 
the  security  from  engagement. 

As  to  a  cordial  union  of  interest  between  Holland  and  England, 
it  is  as  unlikely  to  happen  as  between  two  individual  rivals  in  the 
same  trade  ;  and  if  there  is  any  step  that  England  could  take,  to 
put  it  at  a  still  greater  distance,  it  is  ^e  part  she  is  now  acting. 
She  has  increased  the  animosity  of  Holland  on  the  speculative 
politics  of  interesting  the  stadtholder,  whose  future  repose  depends 
upon  uniting  with  the  opposition  in  Holland,  as  the  present  reign 
did  with  the  Scotch.    How  foolish  then  has  been  the  policy,  how 
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■eedleM  the  expense  of  engBgiag  in  a  war  on  accoiint  of  the  aC- 
fiurs  of  Holland? 

A  cordialify  between  England  and  France  is  less  improbable 
than  between  England  and  Holland.  It  is  not  how  an  English* 
man  feels,  but  how  a  Dutchman  feels,  that  decides  this  question* 
Between  England  and  France  there  is  no  real  rivalship  of  interest  | 
It  is  more  the  effect  of  temper,  disposition,  and  the  jealousy  of 
confiding  in  each  o^r,  than  any  substantial  cause,  that  keeps  up 
the  animosity.  But  on  the  part  of  Holland  towards  Englandt 
there  is  over  and  above  the  spirit  of  animosity,  the  more  powerful 
motives  of  interested  commercial  rivalship,  and  the  galling  remem* 
brance  of  past  injuries.  The  making  war  upon  them  under  lord 
North's  administration,  when  they  were  taking  no  part  in  tiie  bos* 
tiUties,  but  merely  actmg  tiie  business  of  merchants,  is  a  circum^ 
stance  that  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  them.  On  these  rea- 
lons,  therefore,  which  are  naturally  deduced  from  the  operative 
feelings  of  mankind,  any  expectation  of  attaching  Holland  to 
Sng^and,  as  a  friendly  power;  is  vague  and  futile.  Nature  has  her 
own  way  of  working  in  the  heart,  and  all  plans  of  politics  not 
founded  thereon  will  disappoint  themselves. 

Any  one  who  will  review  the  History  of  English  politics  for  sey« 
eial  years  past,  must  perceive  they  have  been  directed  without 
lystem.  To  establish  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  one 
circumstance,  fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  man. 

The  American  war  was  prosecuted  at  a  very  great  expense,  on 
the  publicly  declared  opinion,  that  the  retaining  America  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  England ;  but  America  being  now  sepa- 
rated from  England,  the  present  politics  are,  that  she  is  better 
without  her  than  with  her.  Both  these  cannot  be  true,  and  their 
contradiction  to  each  other  shows  want  of  system.  If  the  latter 
IB  true,  it  amounts  to  an  impeachment  of  the  political  judgment  of 
government,  because  the  discovery  ought  to  have  been  made  be- 
fore the  expense  was  incurred.  This  single  circumstance,  yet 
fresh  in  every  man's  'mind,  is  sufficient  to  create  a  suspicion, 
wfaetiber  the  present  measures  are  more  wisely  founded  than  the 
former  ones ;  and  whether  experience  may  not  prove,  that  going 
to  war  for  the  sake  of  the  stadtholder,  or  for  the  hope  of  retaining 
a  partial  interest  in  Holland,  which  under  any  connexion,  can  from 
circomstances  be  no  more-  than  a  neutral  power,  is  not  as  weak 
policy  as  going  to  war  to  retain  America. 

▼OL.    II.  3 
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If  England  is  powerful  enough  to  maintain  her  own  ground  aftd 
consequence  in  the  world  as  an  independent  nation,  she  needs  no 
foreign  connexion*  If  she  is  not*  the  fact  contradicts  the  popular 
opinion  that  she  is.  Therefore,  either  her  politics  are  wrong,  or 
her  true  condition  is  not  what  she  supposes  it  to  be.  Either  she 
must  give  up  her  opinion  to  justify  her  politics,  or  renounce  her 
politics  to  vindicate  her  opinion. 

If  some  kind  of  connexion  with  Holland  is  supposed  to  be  an 
object  worthy  some  expense  to  obtain,  it  may  be  asked  why  was 
that  connexion  broken  by  making  war  upon  her  in  the  last  war  7 
If  it  was  not  then  worth  preserving  without  expense,  is  it  now 
worth  re-obtaining  at  a  vast  expense  ?  If  the  Hollanders  do  not 
like  the  English,  can  they  be  made  to  like  them  against  their 
wills  ?  If  it  shall  be  said  that  under  the  former  connexion  they 
were  unfriendly,  will  they  be  more  friendly  under  any  other  1 — 
They  were  then  in  as  free  a  situation  to  choose  as  any  future  cir- 
cumstances can  make  them,  and,  therefore^  the  national  govern- 
ing sentiment  of  the  country  can  be  easily  discovered ;  for  it  sig- 
nifies not  what  or  who  a  stadtholder  may  be,  that  which  governs 
Holland  is,  and  always  must  be,  a  commercial  principle,  and  it 
will  follow  this  line  in  spite  of  politics.  Interest  is  as  predomi- 
nant and  as  silent  in  its  operations  as  love ;  it  resists  all  the  at> 
tempts  of  force,  and  countermines  all  the  stratagem  of  control. 
'  The  most  able  English  statesmen  and  politicians  have  always 
held  it  as  a  principle,  that  foreign  connexions  served  only  to  em- 
barrass and  exhaust  England.  That  surrounded  by  the  ocean 
she  could  not  be  invaded,  as  countries  are  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  that  her  insular  situation  dictated  to  her  a  different 
system  of  politics  to  what  those  countries  required,  and  that  to  be 
leagued  with  them  was  sacrificing  the  advantages  of  situation  to  a 
capricious  system  of  politics.  That  though  she  might  ser^^e  them 
they  could  not  much  serve  her,  and  that  as  the  service  must  ut  all 
times  be  paid  for,  it  could  always  be  procured  when  it  was  want- 
ed ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  it  up  in  this  line  than  to 
embarrass  herself  with  speculative  alliances  that  served  rather  to 
draw  her  into  a  continental  war  on  their  account,  than  extricate 
her  from  a  war  undertaken  on  her  own  account 

From  this  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  Holland,  and  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  Holland  as  an  object  of  war,  we  wiH  proceed  to  show 
HuX  neither  England  nor  France  are  in  a  condition  to  go  to  war ; 
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and  that  there  is  no  present  object  to  the  one  or  the  other  to  recom- 
oense  the  expense  that  each  must  be  at,  or  atone  to  ^  subjects 
of  either  for  the  additional  burdens  that  must  be  brought  upon 
them.  I  defend  the  cause  of  the  poor,  of  the  manufacturers,  of 
the  tradesmen,  of  the  farmer,  and  of  all  those  on  whom  the  real 
burden  of  taxes  faU — but  above  ail,  I  defend  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

It  will  always  happen,  that  any  rumor  of  war  will  be  popular 
among  a  great  number  of  people  in  London. — There  are  thousands 
who  live  by  it :  it  is  their  harvest ;  and  the  clamor  which  those 
people  keep  up  in  newspapers  and  conversations  passes  unsus- 
piciously for  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  it  is  not  till  after  the  mis* 
chief  is  done,  that  the  deception  is  discovered. 

Such  people  are  continually  holding  up,  in  very  magnified  terms, 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  depressed  condition  of  France,  as 
reasons  for  commencing  a  war,  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
either  of  these  subjects. 

But  admitting  them  to  be  as  true  as  they  are  false,  as  will  be  here- 
after shown,  it  certainly  in^cates  a  vileness  in  the  national  disposi- 
tion of  any  country,  that  will  make  the  accidental  internal  difficulties 
to  which  all  nations  are  subject,  and  sometimes  encumbered  with, 
a  reason  for  making  war  upon  them.     The  amazing  increase  and 
magnitude  of  the  paper  currency  now  floating  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, exposes  her  to  a  shock  as  much  more  tremendous  than  the 
shock  occasioned  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  South  Sea  funds,  as 
the  quantity  of  credit  and  paper  currency  is  now  greater  than  they 
were  at  that  time.     Whenever  such  a  circumstance  shall  happen, 
and  the  wisest  men  in  the  nation  are,  and  cannot  avoid  being,  im- 
pressed with  the  danger,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  baseness  in 
France  to  make  the  distress  and  misfortune  of  England  a  cause 
and  opportunity  for  making  war  upon  her,  yet  this  hideous  in- 
fidelity is  publicly  avowed  in  England.     The  bankruptcy  of  1719, 
was  precipitated  by  the  great  credit  which  the  funds  then  had,  and 
the  confidence  which  people    placed   in   them.      Is  not  credit 
making  infinitely  greater  strides  now  than  it  made  then  ?     Is  not 
confidence  equally  as  blmd  now  as  at  that  day  ?     The  people  then 
supposed  themselves  as  wise  as  they  do  now,  yet  they  were  miser- 
ably deceived,  and  the  deception  that  has  once  happened  will 
happen  again  from  the  same  causes. 
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Credit  mi  not  monej,  and  therefore  it  is  not  pay,  neither  can  it 
DO  put  in  the  place  of  money  in  the  end.  It  is  only  the  means  of 
getting  into  deht,  not  the  means  of  getting  out,  otherwise  the  na- 
tional debt  could  not  accumulate ;  and  the  delusion  which  nations 
$m  under  respecting  the  extension  of  credit  is  exactly  like  that 
iduch  every  man  feels  respecting  life«  ^e  end  is  always  nearer 
than  was  expected  ;  and  we  become  bankrupts  in  time  by  the 
aame  delusion  that  nations  become  bankrupts  in  property. 

The  little  which  nations  know,  or  are  sometimes  willing  to  know 
of  each  other,  serves  to  precipitate  them  into  wars  which  neither 
would  have  undertaken,  had  they  fully  known  the  extent  of  the 
power  and  circumstances  of  each  other ;  it  may  therefore  be  of 
some  use  to  place  the  circumstances  of  England  and  France  in  a 
comparative  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  accidental  circumstances  of  a  nation  must 
be  thrown  out  of  the  account.  By  accidental  circumstances  is 
meant,  those  temporary  disjointings  and  derangements  of  its  in- 
ternal system  which  every  nation  in  the  world  is  subject  to,  and 
which  like  accidental  fits  of  sickness  in  the  human  body,  prevents 
in  the  interim  the  full  exertion  and  exercise  of  its  natural  powers. 

The  substantial  basis  of  the  power  of  a  nation  arises  out  of  its 
population,  its  wealth,  and  its  revenues.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  disposition  of  the  people.  Each  of  these  will  be  spoken  of 
as  we  proceed. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  a  nation  confiding  too 
much  on  its  natural  strength,  is  less  inclined  to  be  active  in  its 
operations  than  one  of  less  natural  powers  who  is  obliged  to  sup- 
ply that  deficiency  by  encreasing  its  exertions.  This  has  of)en 
been  the  case  between  England  and  France.  The  activity  of 
England,  arising  from  its  fears,  has  sometimes  exceeded  the  exer- 
tions of  France  reposing  on  its  confidence. 

But  as  this  depends  on  the  accidental  disposition  of  a  people, 
it  will  not  always  be  the  same.  It  is  a  matter  well  known  to  every 
man  who  has  lately  been  in  France,  that  a  very  extraordinary 
change  is  working  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  nation. 
A  spirit  that  will  render  France  exceedingly  formidable  whenever 
it?  government  shall  embrace  the  fortunate  opportunity  of  doub- 
ling its  strength  by  allying,  if  it  maybe  so  expressed  (for  it  is  iHf^ 
ficolt  to  express  a  new  idea  by  old  terms)  the  majesty  of  the  sove- 
leigniirith  the  majesty  of  the  nation }  for  of  all  allianoee  that  is 
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UU/Mj  Ae  ilnmgMt  mod  tbe  iafoit  to  be  tniBted  tPi  he^aum 
the  interest  so  formed,  aad  operating  against  external  enemies 
can  oever  Ue  divided. 

Il  najr  be  taken  as  a  certain  rule,  that  a  subject  of  any  country 
attaebed  to  the  gOYemment  on  tbe  principles  ^ve  mentiontedt 
is  of  twice  the  value  be  was  before.  Freedom  io  the  subject  is 
■ot  a  diminution,  as  was  formerly  believed*,  of  the  power  of 
goverment,  but  an  increase  of  it  Tet  tbe  progress  by  which 
dianges  of  this  kind  are  effected,  requires  to  be  nicely  attended 
to* 

Wera  goveramoits  to  affibr  freedom  to  the  p^ople«  or  to  show 
an  anxiety  for  that  purpose,  the  ofler  most  probably  would  be 
nje^ted.  The  purpose  for  which  it  was  offered  might  be  mi»- 
Urusted.  Therefore  tbe  desire  roust  originate  with,  and  proceed 
from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  when  the  impression  becomes 
vniversal,  and  not  before,  is  the  important  moment  for  the  most 
effectual  consolidation  of  national  strength  and  greatness  that  can 
take  place. 

While  tfkis  diange  is  working,  there  will  appear  a  kind  of 
chaos  in  the  nation ;  but  tbe  creation  we  enjoy  arose  out  of 
ohsos,  and  our  greatest  blessings  appear  to  have  a  confused 
beginning. 

Tberefi>re  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  what  has  at  this 
BJOsacBt  the  appearance  of  disorder  in  France,  is  no  more  than 
one  of  the  links  in  that  great  chain  of  circumstances  by  which 
aations  acquire  the  summit  of  their  greatness.  The  provincial 
assemblies  already  begun  in  France,  are  as  full,  or  rather  a  fuller 
representation  of  the  people  than  the  parliaments  of  England 
are. 

Tbe  French,  or,  as  they  were  forinerly  called,  the  Franks,  (from 
whence  came  the  English  word  frank  and  free)  were  once  the 
freest  people  in  Europe ;  and  as  nations  appear  to  have  their  pe- 
ricdical  revolutions,  it  is  very  probable  they  will  be  so  again. 
The  change  is  already  bogun.  The  people  of  France,  as  it  was 
before  observed,  are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves,  and  the 
people  of  England  resigning  up  the  prerogative  of  thinking. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  compare  the  present  condition  of  Eng; 
land  and  France  as  to  population,  revenues  and  wealth,  and  show 
dMi  asitfaer  is  in  a  condition  q(  going  to  way,  and  that  war  can 
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end  in  notbing  but  loss,  and  most  probably,  a  temp<Mraiy  niiii  to 
botb  nations. 

To  establish  this  point  so  necessary  for  both  nations  to  be  im- 
pressed with,  a  free  investigation  of  ail  matters  connected  with  it 
is  indispensable ;  if,  therefore,  any  thing  herein  advanced,  shall 
be  disagreeable,  it  can  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  is  better 
to  be  known  in  order  to  prevent  ruin,  than  to  be  concealed,  when 
such  concealment  serves  only  to  hasten  the  ruin. 

Of  Population. — ^The  population  of  France  being  upwards 
of  twenty-four  millions,  is  more  than  double  that  of  Great  Bri-> 
tain  and  Ireland  ;  besides  which  France  recruits  more  soldiers  in 
Switzerland  than  England  does  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  To  this 
may  likewise  be  added,  that  England  and  Ireland  are  not  on  the 
best  terms.  The  suspicion  that  England  governs  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  her  low,  to  prevent  her  becoming  her  rival  in 
trade  and  manufacturies,  will  always  operate  to  hold  Ireland  in 
a  state  of  sentimental  hostilities  with  England. 

Revenues. — The  revenues  of  France  are  twenty-four  millions 
sterling.  The  revenues  of  England  fifteen  millions  and  an  half. 
The  taxes  per  head  in^France  are  twenty  shillings  sterling ;  the 
taxes  per  head  in  England  are  two  pounds  four  shillings  and  two 
pence.  The  national  debt  of  France,  including  the  life  annuitiea 
(which  are  two  fifUis  of  the  whole  debt,  and  are  annually  expiring) 
at  eleven  years  piurchase,  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  millions 
sterling.  The  national  debt  of  England,  the  whole  of  which  is 
on  perpetual  interest,  is  two  hundred  and  forty-five  millions.  The 
national  debt  of  France  contains  a  power  of  annihilating  itself 
without  any  new  taxes  for  that  purpose ;  because  it  needs  no  more 
than  to  Bpply  the  life  annuities  as  they  expire,  to  the  purchase  of 
the  other  two  fifths,  which  are  on  perpetual  interest:  but  the 
national  debt  of  England  has  nqt  this  advantage,  and  therefore 
the  million  a  year  that  is  to  be  applied  towards  the  reducing  it  is 
so  much  additional  tax  upon  the  people,  over  and  above  the  cur- 
ren.  service. 

Wealth. — This  is  an  important  investigation  :  it  ought  there- 
fore to  be  heard  with  patience,  and  judged  of  without  prejudice. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  to  mistake  one  thing 
for  another.  Do  not  those  who  are  crying  up  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  mistake  a  paper  currency  for  riches  I    To  ascertain  thia 
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pobft  maj  be  one  of  the  means  of  preventing  th&C  niin  which  can* 
not  hjl  to  follow  by  peniisting  in  the  mistake. 

The  highest  estimation  that  is  made  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
iod  silver  in  Britain  at  this  present  day  is  twenty  millions :  and 
fliose  who  are  most  conversant  with  money  transactions,  believe 
it  to  be  considerably  below  that  sum.  Tet  this  is  no  more  money 
than  what  the  nation  possessed  twenty  years  ago,  and  therefore* 
whatever  her  trade  may  be,  it  has  produced  to  her  no  profit. 
Certainly  no  man  can  be  so  unwise  as  to  suppose  that  increasing 
the  quantity  of  bank  notes,  which  is  done  with  as  little  trouble  ae 
printing  of  newspapers,  is  national  wealth. 

The  quantity  o£  money  in  the  nation  was  very  well  ascertained 
in  the  years  1773,  '74,  and  '76,  by  calling  in  the  light  gold 
coin. 

There  were  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  and  a  half  of  gold  coin 
then  called  in,  which  with  upwards  of  two  millions  of  heavy 
guineas  that  remained  out,  and  the  silver  coin,  made  about  twenty 
millions,  which  is  more  than  there  is  at  this  day.  There  is  an 
amazing  increase  in  the  circulation  of  bank  paper,  which  is  no 
nore  national  wealth  than  newspapers  are  ;  because  an  increase 
if  promiss<»y  notes,  the  capital  remaining  unincreasing  in  the 
nme  proportion,  is  no  increase  of  wealth.  It  serves  to  raise 
&lse  ideas  which  the  judicious  soon  discover,  and  the  ignorant 
szperience  to  their  cost 

Out  of  twenty  millions  sterling,  the  present  quantity  of  real 
money  in  the  nation,  it  would  be  too  great  an  allowance  to  say 
that  one  fourth  of  that  sum,  which  is  five  millions,  was  in  Lon- 
don. But  even  admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  it  would  require  no 
very  superior  powers  to  ascertain  pretty  nearly  what  proportion 
ef  that  sum  of  five  millions  could  be  in  the  bank.  It  would  be 
ndicuious  to  suppose  it  could  be  less  than  half  a  million,  and  ex« 
travagant  to  suppose  it  could  be  two  millions. 

It  likewise  requires  no  very  extraordinary  discernment  to  as- 
certain how  immense  the  quantity  of  bank  notes,  compared  to  the 
capital  in  the  bank  must  be,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  na- 
tional taxes  are  paid  in  bank  notes ;  that  all  great  transactions  are 
done  in  bank  notes  ;  and  that  were  a  loan  for  twenty  millions  to 
be  opened  at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  it  would  most  probably 
be  subscribed  in  a  few  days :  yet  all  men  must  know  the  loan 
could  not  be  paid  in  money,  because  it  is  at  least  four  times 
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greater  diaa  all  the  money  in  London,  mchiding  tbe  baokeri  and 
the  bank  amount  too.  In  abort,  every  tbing  sbows,  that  die  r«g« 
that  overrun  America,  for  paper  money  or  paper  currency,  baa 
reached  to  England  under  another  name.  There  it  was  called 
continental  money,  and  here  it  is  called  bank  notes.  But  it  aig* 
aifies  not  what  name  it  bears,  if  the  capital  is  not  equal  to  the  re* 
demption. 

There  is  likewise  another  cureumstance  that  cannot  fiul  td 
strike  with  some  force  when  it  is  mentioned,  because  ereiy  man 
that  has  any  thing  to  do  with  money  transactions,  wiQ  feel  the 
truth  of  it,  though  he  may  not  before  have  reflected  upon  it  It 
is  the  embarrassed  condition  into  which  the  gold  coin  is  thrown 
by  the  necessity  of  weighing  it,  and  by  refusing  guineas  that  aM 
even  standing  weight,  and  there  appear  to  be  but  few  heavy  ones* 
THiether  this  is  intended  to  force  the  paper  currency  into  circula* 
tion,  is  not  here  attempted  to  be  asserted,  but.it  certainly  has  tbaf 
effect  to  a  very  great  degree,  because  people,  rather  tiiaa  submit 
to  the  trouble  and  hazard  of  weighing,  will  take  paper  in  prefer* 
ence  to  money.     This  was  once  the  case  in  America. 

The  natural  effect  of  increasing,  and  continuing  to  increase 
paper  currencies  is  that  of  banishing  the  real  money.  Tbm 
shadow  takes  place  of  the  substance  till  the  country  ui  left  with 
only  shadows  in  its  hands. 

A  trade  that  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  real  money  in  m 
country,  cannot  be  styled  a  profitable  trade  ;  yet  this  is  certainly 
the  case  with  England :  and  as  to  credit,  of  which  so  much  ham 
been  said,  it  may  be  founded  on  ignorance  or  a  false  belief,  aa 
well  as  on  real  ability. 

In  Amsterdam,  the  money  deposited  in  the  bank  is  never  taken 
out  again.  The  depositors  when  they  have  debts  to  pay,  transfer 
their  right  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  indebted,  and  those 
again  proceed  by  the  same  practice,  and  the  transfer  of  the  right 
goes  for  payment:  now  could  all  the  money  deposited  in  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam  be  privately  removed  away,  and  the  matter 
be  kept  a  secret,  the  ignorance  or  the  belief  that  the  money  was 
still  there,  would  give  the  same  credit  as  if  it  had  not  been  remov* 
ed.  In  short,  credit  is  often  no  more  than  opinion,  and  the  di& 
ference  between  credit  and  money,  is,  that  money  requires  no 
opinion  to  support  it. 
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An  die  countries  in  Europe  annually  increase  in  their  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  exce|>t  England.  By  the  registers  kept  at 
Lisbon  and  Cadiz,  the  two  ports  into  which  the  gold  and  silver  from 
South  America  are  imported,  it  appears  that  above  eighty  millions 
steriing  have  been  imported  within  twenty  years.*  This  has 
spread  itself  over  Europe  and  increased  the  quantity  in  all  die 
countries  on  the  continent ;  yet  twenty  years  ago  there  was  as 
much  gold  and  silver  in  England  as  there  is  at  tins  time. 

The  value  of  the  silver  imported  into  Europe  exceeds  that  of  the 
|old,  yet  every  one  can  see  there  is  no  increase  of  silver  coin  in 
England ;  very  little  silver  coin  appearing,  except  what  are  called 
Birmingham  shillings,  which  have  a  faint  impression  of  king  Wil- 
liam on  one  side,  and  are  smooth  on  the  other. 

In  what  is  the  profits  of  trade  to  show  itself  but  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  that  which  is  die  object  of  trade,  money  ?  An 
increase  of  paper  is  not>  an  increase  of  national  money,  and  the 
confounding  paper  and  money  togedier,  or  not  attending  to  the 
dlstinctioii,  is  a  rock  that  the  nation  will  one  day  split  upon. 

Whether  the  payment  of  interest  to  foreigners,  or  the  trade  to 
tbe  East  Indies,  or  the  nation  embroiling  itself  in  foreign  wars,  or 
whether  the  amount  of  trade  which  England  carries  on  with  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  collectively  taken,  balances  itself  with- 
out profit ;  whether  one  or  all  of  these  is  the  cause,  why  the 
quantity  of  money  does  not  increase  in  England,  is  not,  in  this 
place,  the  object  of  inquiry.     It  is  the  fact  and  not  the  cause  that  ^' .T 

is  the  matter  here  treated  of. 

Men  immersed  in  trade  and  the  concerns  of  a  compting-hou8e« 
are  not  the  most  speculative  in  national  affairs,  nor  always  the 
best  judges  of  therii.  Accustomed  to  run  risks  in  trade,  they  are 
habitually  prepared  to  run  risks  with  government,  and  though  they 
are  die  first  to  suffer,  they  are  oflen  the  last  to  foresee  an  evD. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  look  towards  the  manufactures.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  of  their  flourishing  condition,  and  perhaps  a 
great  deal  too  much,  for  it  may  again  be  asked,  where  is  the  pro- 
fit if  there  is  no  increase  of  money  ? 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  England, 
and  this  is  evidently  on  the  decline,  in  some,  if  not  in  all  its  branches . 

*  From  1763  to  1777,  a  period  of  fifteen  years  of  peare,  the  registered  im> 
portations  of  gold  and  silver  into  Lisbon  and  Cadiz,  was  seventy  millions  stec 
rur,  beftidea  what  ivaa  nrivAtelv  liin<l«f1. 


liiig,  besides  what  was  privately  landed. 
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The  cttj  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  in  Engkod, 
end  wholly  dependant  on  the  woollen  msDofiicturet  is  at  this  daj, 
ia  a  very  impoverished  condition,  owing  to  the  decline  of  its  trade. 

But  not  to  rest  the  matter  on  a  general  asserticm,  oremharrass 
k  widi  numerous  statements,  we  will  produce  a  concumstance  by 
which  the  whole  progress  of  the  trade  may  be  ascertained. 

So  long  as  thirty  years  ago,  the- piice  paid  to  the  spinners  of 
wool  was  one  shilling  for  twenty-four  skeins,  each  skein  contain- 
ing five  hundred  and  sixty  yards.  This,  according  to  the  term  of 
the  trade,  was  giving  a  shilling  for  a  shilling.  A  good  hand  would 
spin  twelve  skeins,  which  was  six  pence  a  day. 

According  to  the  increase  of  taxes,  and  the  increased  price  of 
all  the  articles  of  life,  they  certainly  ought  now  to  get  at  least 
fifVeen  pence,  for  what  thirty  years  ago  they  got  one  riulling.  But 
such  is  the  decline  of  the  trade,  that  the  case  is  directly  the  con- 
trary. They  now  get  but  nine  pence  for  the  shilling,  that  is,  they 
get  but  nine  pence  for  what  thirty  years  ago  they  got  one  shilling. 
Can  these  people  cry  out  for  war,  when  they  are  already  half 
ruined  by  the  decline  of  trade,  and  half  devoured  by  the  increase 
of  taxes  7 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  misfortunes  which  that  part  of 
the  country  suffers,  and  which  will  extend  to  others.  The  Nor- 
folk fanners  were  the  first  who  went  into  the  practice  of  manuring 
their  land  with  marl ;  but  time  has  shown  that  though  it  gave  a 
vigour  to  the  land  for  some  years,  it  operated  in  the  end  to  exhaust 
its  stamina  ;  that  the  lands  in  many  parts  are  worse  than  before 
they  begun  to  marl,  and  that  it  will  not  answer  to  marl  a  second 
time. 

The  manufactures  of  Manchester,  Birmingham  and  Shefiield 
have  had  of  late  a  considerable  spring,  but  this  appears  to  be 
rather  on  speculation  than  certainty.  The  speculations  on  the 
American  market  have  failed,  and  that  on  Russia  is  becoming 
very  precarious.  Experience  likewise  was  wanting  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  which  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  would 
f  give  sale  to,  and  it  is  most  probable  the  estimations  have  been  too 
high,  more  especially  as  English  goods  will  now  become  un- 
popular in  France,  which  was  not  the  case  before  the  present  inju- 
dicious rupture 

But  in  the  best  state  which  manufactures  can  be  in,  they  are 
very  unstalile  sources  of  national  wealth.     The  reasons  are,  thai 
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ibBj  fleldom  coiittnoe  loDg  in  one  state.  The  mai^et  for  them 
depends  upon  ^  caprice  of  ftshions,  and  sometimes  of  politics 
in  foreign  countries^  and  thej  are  at  all  times  exposed  to  rivaUhip 
as  weH  as  to  change.  The  Americans  have  already  seyeral  nmn- 
ttfactures  among  them,  whidi  they  prefer  to  the  English,  such  as 
axes,  scythes,  sickles,  hoes,  planes,  nails,  &c.  Window  glaes 
which  was  once  a  considerable  article  of  exportation  from  Eng- 
land to  America,  the  Americans  now  procure  from  other  coun- 
tries, nearly  as  good  as  the  EngHsh  crown  glass,  and  hut  Uttle 
dearer  ihma  the  common  green  window  glass. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  many  pens  ha?e  been  dis- 
played to  show  what  is  called  the  increase  of  the  commeice  of 
England,  and  yet  all  of  them  have  stepped  short  of  the  grand 
point,  that  is,  they  have  gone  no  further  than  to  show  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  shipping,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  toimage  have 
been  employed  of  late  years  than  formerly  ;  but  this  is  no  more 
than  what  is  happening  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  present 
^hioa  of  the  worid  is  commerce,  and  the  quantity  increases  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England. 

But  the  object  of  all  trade  is  profit,  and  profit  shows  itself,  not 
by  an  increase  of  paper  currency,  for  that  may  be  natiqpally  had 
without  the  trouble  of  trade,  but  by  an  increase  of  real  money ; 
therefore  the  estimation  should  have  ended,  not  in  the  compare^ 
tive  quantity  of  shipping  and  tonnage,  but  in  the  comparative 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver. 

Had  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  increased  in  England,  the 
ministerial  writers  would  not  have  stopped  short  at  shipping  and 
tonnage ;  but  if  they  know  any  thing  of  *the  matter,  they  must 
know  that  it  does  not  increase,  and  that  the  deception  is  occasion- 
ed by  the  increase  of  paper  money,  and  that  as  paper  continues 
to  increase,  gold  and  silver  will  diminish.  Poorer  in  wealth,  and 
richer  in  delusion. 

Something  is  radically  wrong,  and  time  will  discover  it  to  b3 
putting  paper  in  the  room  of  money. 

Out  of  one  hundred  millions  sterling  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
orast  have  been  imported  into  Europe  from  South  America  since 
the  commencement  of  the  peace  before  last,  it  does  not  appear 
that  England  has  derived  or  retains  any  portion  of  it 

M.  Neckar  states  the  annual  increase  of  gold  and  silver  in 
France,  that  is,  the  proportion  which  France  draws,  of  the  annual 
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importatiQn  into  Europe,  to  be  opwarda  of  one  millton  sterlini^* 
Bui  England,  in  the  space  of  twenty  yean,  does  not  appear  to 
ktye  increaaed  in  any  thing  but  paper  currency. 

Credulity  is  wealth  while  credulity  lasts,  and  credit  b,  in  a 
thousand  instances,  the  child  of  credulity.  It  requires  no  mora 
faith  to  believe  paper  to  be  money,  than  to  believe  a  man  could 
go  into  a  quart  bottle ;  and  the  nation  whose  credulity  can  be 
imposed  upon  by  bottle  conjuring,  can,  for  a  time,  be  imposed 
upon  by  paper  conjuring. 

t*rora  these  matters  we  pass  on  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  national  debt,  which  is  another  species  of  paper  currency. 

In  short,  to  whatever  point  the  eye  is  directed^  whedier  to  tfie 
money,  the  paper,  the  manufactures,  the  taxes,  or  the  debt,  the 
inability  of  supporting  a  war  is  evident,  unless  it  is  intended  to 
carry  it  on  by  fleecing  the  skin  over  people's  ears  by  taxes  ;  and 
therefore  the  endangering  the  nation  in  a  war  for  the  sake  of  the 
stadtholder  of  Holland,  or  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  any  other  for- 
eign affairs,  from  which  England  can  derive  no  possible  advan* 
tage,  is  an  absurd  and  ruinous  sptem  of  politics, 

France,  periiaps,  is  not  in  a  better  situation,  and  therefore,  a 
war  where  both  must  lose,  and  wherein  they  could  only  act  the 
nart  of  seconds,  must  historically  have  been  denominated  a  boy- 
ish, foolish,  unnecessary  quarrel. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  national  debt,  it  will 
be  proper  to  make  a  general  review  of  the  different  manner  of 
carrying  on  war  since  the  revolution  to  what  was  the  practice  be- 
fore. 

Before  the  revolution  the  intervals  of  peace  and  war  always 
found  moans  to  pay  off  the  expense,  and  leave  the  nation  clear 
of  incumbrance  at  the  commencement  of  any  succeeding  war ; 
and  even  for  some  years  afler  the  revolution  this  practice  was 
continued. 

From  the  year  1688,  (the  era  of  the  revolution)  to  the  year 
1702,  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  the  sums  borrowed  by  govern- 
ment at  different  times,  amounted  to  forty-four  millions ;  yet  this 
sum  was  paid  off  almost  as  fast  as  it  was  borrowed  ;  tf&irty-four 
millions  was  paid  off,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1702. 
This  was  a  greater  exertion  than  the  nation  has  ever  made  since* 
lor  e«ortion  is  not  in  borrowing  but  in  paying. 
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From  that  time  wars  have  been  carried  on  bj  borrowing  and 
fiioding  the  capital  on  a  perpetud  interest,  instead  of  paying  it  ofl( 
ind  thereby  continually  carrjdng  forward  and  accumulating  the 
weight  and  eip^ise  of  every  war  into  the  next.  By  this  means 
thai  which  was  light  at  first  becomes  immensely  heavy  at  last. 
The  nation  has  now  on  its  shoulders  the  weight  of  all  the  wan 
from  the  time  of  queen  Anne.  This  practice  is  exactly  like  that 
of  loading  a  horse  with  a  feather^at  a  time  till  you  break  his 
back. 

The  national  debt  exhibits  at  this  day  a  striking  novelty.  It 
has  travelled  on  in  a  circular  progression  till  the  amount  of  the 
timual  interest  has  exactly  overtaken,  or  become  equal  to,  the  first 
capital  of  the  national  debt,  iMiie  milUont.  Here  begins  the 
evidence  of  the  predictions  so  long  foretold  by  the  ablest  calcula* 
tors  in  the  nation.  The  interest  will  in  succession  overtake  all 
file  succeeding  capitals,  and  that  with  the  proportioned  rapidity 
with  idiich  those  capitals  accumulated  ;  because  by  continuing 
the  practice,  not  only  higher  and  higher  premiums  must  be  given 
for  loans,  but  the  money,  or  rather  the  paper,  will  not  go  so  far  as 
it  formerly  did,  and  therefore  the  debt  will  increase  with  a  con- 
finwl  increasing  velocity. 

The  expense  of  every  war  since  the  national  debt  began,has,  upon 
an  average,  been  double  the  expense  of  the  war  preceding  it ;  the 
expense  of  the  next  war  will  be  at  least  two  hundred  millions,  which 
will  increase  the  annual  interest  to  at  least  seventeen  millions,  and 
consequently  the  taxes  in  the  same  proportion  ;  the  following  war 
will  increase  the  interest  to  thirty-three  millions,  and  a  third  war 
will  mount  up  the  interest  to  sixty-five  millions.  This  is  not 
going  on  in  the  spirit  of  prediction,  but  taking  what  has  already 
been  as  a  rule  for  what  will  again  be,  and  therefore  the  nation  has 
but  a  miserable  prospect  to  look  at.  The  weight  of  accumulat- 
ing interest  is  not  much  felt  till  afler  many  years  have  passed 
over;  but  when- it  begins  to  be  heavy,  as  it  does  now,  the  burden 
increases  like  that  of  purchasing  a  horse  with  a  farthing  for  the 
first  nail  of  the  shoe  and  doubling  it. 

As  to  Mr  Pitt's  scheme  of  reducing  the  national  debt  by 
a  million  a  year,  applied  to  the  purchase  of  stock,  it  will  turn 
out,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  ridiculous  and  frivolous  project : 
ibr  if  a  minister  has /not  experience  enough  to  distinguish  a 
ibather  floating  in  the  air,  from  the  god  of  war*  nor  the  da* 
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moun  and  interest  of  those  who  are  seeking  for  jobs  and 
GOBtractSt  from  the  voice  and  interests  of  the  people,  he  will 
Boon  precipitate  the  nation  into  some  unnecessary  war;  and 
therefore  any  scheme  of  redemption  of  the  debt,  founded  on  the 
supposed  continuance  of  peace,  will,  with  such  conduct,  be  no 
more  than  a  balloon. 

That  the  funding  system  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
its  own  destruction,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  human  body  contains 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  death.  The  event  is  as  fixed  as  fate, 
unless  it  can  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  because  we  are  not  dead 
we  are  not  to  die. 

The  consequence  of  the  funding  scheme,  even  if  no  other 
event  takes  place,  will  be  to  create  two  violent  parties  in  the 
nation.  The  one;  goaded  by  the  continual  increase  of  taxes  to 
pay  the  interest ;  the  other  reaping  a  benefit  firom  the  taxes  by 
-receiving  the  interest.  This  is  very  strongly  shadowed  forth« 
like  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall,  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Commercial  Atlas,  in  his  observations  on  the  national  debt. 

The  slumber  that  for  several  years  has  overshadowed  the  nation 
in  all  matters  of  public  finance,  cannot  be  supposed  to  last  for 
ever.  The  people  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  subject,  and 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  never  wilL  But  if  a  supposed 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  between  five  and  six  millions  ster- 
ling, in  the  finances  of  France  (for  the  writer  undertakes  .not 
to  judge  of  the  fact)  has  awakened  that  whole  nation,  a  people 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  docile  in  all  national  matters,  surely  the 
people  of  England  will  not  be  less  attentive  to  their  rights  and 
properties.  If  this  should  not  be  the  case,  the  inference  will  be 
foirly  drawn,  that  England  is  losing  the  spirit  that  France  is 
taking  up,  and  that  it  is  an  ingenious  device  in  the  ministry  to 
compose  the  nation  to  unpopular  and  unnecessary  taxes,  bj 
shamming  a  victory  when  there  was  no  enemy  at  hand. 

In  short  every  war  serves  to  increase  every  kind  of  paper 
currency  in  the  nation,  and  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  by  sending  it  to  Prussia  and  other  foreign  countries. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  credulity  is  a  strong  trait  in  the  Eng- 
lish character ;  and  this  has  in  no  instance  shown  itself  more  than 
in  mistaking  paper  for  money,  except  it  be  in  the  unaccountable 
ignorance  of  mistaking  the  debt  of  the  nation  for  riches.  But  the 
suspicion  is  begining  to  awaken. 
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We  will  close  this  article  with  observing,  that  a  new  kind  of 
paper  currency  has  arisen  within  a  few  years,  which  is  that 
of  country  bank  notes ;  almost  every  town  now  has  its  bank,  its 
paper  mint,  and  the  coinage  of  paper  has  become  universal.  In 
the  mean  time  the  melting  down  the  light  guineas,  and  recoining 
them,  passes  with  those  wh9  know  no  better,  for  an  increase  of 
money  ;  because  every  new  guinea  they  see,  and  which  is  but 
seldom,  they  naturally  suppose  to  be  a  guinea  more,  when  it  is 
really  nothing  else  than  an  old  guinea  new  cast. 

From  this  account  of  the  money,  paper,  and  national  debt  of 
England,  we  proceed  to  compare  it  with  the  money,  paper,  and 
national  debt  of  France. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  paper  has  not  the  same  credit  in 

France  which  it  has  in  England,  and  that,  consequently,  there  is 

much  less  of  it.     This  has  naturally  operated  to  increase  the 

>  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  France,  and  prevent  the  increase 

of  paper. 

The  highest  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in 
England,  as  already  stated,  is  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  the 
quantity  of  paper  grafted  thereon,  immense. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  France  is  ninety  millions 
sterling,  and  the  quantity  of  paper  grafted  thereon,  trifling. 
France,  therefore,  has  a  long  run  of  credit  in  reserve,  which 
Engtand  has  already  expended ;  and  it  will  naturally  follchr, 
that  when  the  government  of  France  and  the  nation  shall  adjuM 
their  differences  by  an  amicable  embrace  of  each  other,  that  this 
reserved  credit  will  be  brought  forth,  and  the  power  of  France 
will  be  doubly  increased.  The  adjustment  of  these  diflerences 
is  but  the  business  of  a  day,  whenever  its  government  shall  see 
die  proper  moment  for  doing  it,  and  nothing  would  precipitate 
this  event  more  than  a  war.  The  cry  of  war,  from  the  injudi- 
cious provocations  given  by  the  British  ministry,  and  the  disad- 
vantageous effect  of  the  commercial  treaty,  is  becoming  popular 
in  France. 

The  near  situation  of  France  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  two 
countries  which  import  gold  and  silver,  and  her  manufactures 
being  better  adapted  to  the  warm  climate  of  those  countries, 
than  the  manufactures  of  England,  give  her  superior  opportu- 
mties  of  drawing  money  into  the  nation,  and  as  she  has  but  little 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  the  money  so  drawn  in  is  not  drawn 
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out  again  as  in  England.  Another  advantage  is,  thai  from  fbe 
greatness  of  her  dominions  she  has  no  occasion  to  waste  her 
wealth  in  hiring  foreign  troops,  as  is  the  practice  with  England ; 
and  a  third  advantage  is,  that  the  money  which  England  squan- 
ders in  Prussia  and  other  countries  on  the  continent  serves  to  in- 
crease the  wealth  of  France,  because  a  considerable  part  of 
it  centres  there,  through  the  medium  of  her  commerce. 

Admitting  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  contain  ten  millions 
of  inhabitants,  the  quantity  of  money  per  head  is  forty  shillings  ; 
the  money  per  head  in  France  is  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings, 
which  is  nearly  double. 

The  national  debt  of  England,  compared  to  the  whole 
amount  of  money  in  the  nation,  is  as  twelve  to  one,  that  is, 
the  debt  is  twelve  times  greater  than  all  the  money  amounts 
to. 

The  national  debt  of  France,  compared  to  the  whole  amount 

of  her  money,  is  considerably  less  than  as  two  are  to  one,  that 
iBi  her  debt  is  not  so  much  as  twice  the  amount  of  her  money. 
France,  therefore,  as  already  stated,  has  an  immense^  credit  in 
reserve  whenever  the  settlement  of  her  present  internal  differ^ 
ences  shall  furnish  her  with  the  means  of  employing  it,  and 
that  period,  so  much  to  be  dreaded  by  England,  is  hastening 


The  annual  interest  of  the  national  debt  of  England  and  Fraaee 
'nearly  equal,  being  nine  miUians  sterling;  but  with  this 
ffifierence,  that  above  three  millions  and  a  half  of  the  annual  in- 
terest of  France  are  only  life  annuities.  The  interest,  therefore, 
of  her  debt  lessens  every  year,  and  she  will  have  a  surplus  up  to 
the  amount  of  three  millions  and  a  half,  to  apply  to  the  purchase 
of  that  part  of  the  debt  which  is  on  perpetual  interest ;  there 
fore,  without  any  new  taxes  for  that  purpose,  she  can  discharge 
her  whole  debt  in  less  than  a  third  of  the  time  in  which  it  can 
be  done  in  England,  according  to  Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  with  his  ad- 
ditional tax  of  a  million  a  year. 

But  let  the  event  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  be  what  it  may,  as  to 
reducing  the  debt,  there  is  one  circumstance  that  cannot  fiul  to 
accompany  it,  which  is,  that  of  making  it  the  interest  of  gOT- 
enmient,  in  executing  this  plan,  to  undermine  the  interest  of 
its  creditors,  or  the  value  of  the  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  pur* 
dwsing  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
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The  plan  is  founded  on  the  presumption  of  a  long  uninterrupted 
peacot  and  that  future  loans  would  not  be  wanted,  which  cannot 
now  be  expected,  for  France  in  her  turn  is  getting  into  a 
temper  for  war.  The  plan  naturally  strikes  at  the  credit 
of  government,  in  contracting  further  debts,  for  were  a  loan 
to  be  opened  to-morrow,  the  subscribers  naturally  perceiving 
diat  it  was  the  interest  of  government  to  undermine  them  as 
soon  they  became  creditors,  would  consequently  seek  to  se- 
cure themselves  by  demanding  higher  premiums  at  first.  It 
is  a  question  whether  a  premium  of  thir^  per  cent  is  now  as 
good  as  ten  was  before,  and  therefore  the  plan,  in  case  of  a 
war,  instead  of  lessening  the  debt,  serves  to  push  it  more  rapid- 
ly on. 

The  minister  certainly  never  understood  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  his  plan,  or  he  would  not  have  acted  as  he  has  done. 
The  plan  has  two  edges,  while  he  has  supposed  it  to  have  only 
one.     It  strikes  at  the  debt  in  peace,  and  at  the  credit  in  war. 

The  gentleman  who  originally  furnished  the  minister  with  fiuB 
plan,  now  gives  it  totally  up.  He  knew  its  operation  both  in 
peace  and  war,  but  the  minister  appears  not  to  have  comprehend- 
•d  it :  but  if  ho  has  made  a  mistake,  his  youth  and  inexperience 
muBl  be  his  apology. 

The  plan,  unless  it  should  be  altered,  that  is  given  out  for 
providing  for  the  expense  of  the  late  armaments,  is,  in  reality, 
ao  other  than  the  American  plan  of  paper  money,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  minister  has  received  it  from  some 
American  refugee. 

The  plan  given  out  is,  that  the  minister  is  to  borrow  the  fnoneg 
of  the  bank.  Here  is  the  delusion.  The  name  of  money  cor 
ers  the  deception.  For  the  case  is,  that  the  bank  does  not  lend 
the  real  money,  but  it  issues  out  an  emission  of  bank  paper, 
and  the  presumption  is,  that  there  will  be  no  run  upon  the  bank 
in  consequence  of  such  an  extraordinary  emission,  but  if  there 
should,  no  man  can  be  at  a  loss  in  foreseeing  the  issue. 

There  are  those  who  remember  that  on  a  former  run  the 
bank  was  obliged  to  prolong  the  time  bypajring  shillings  and 
sixpences,  and  it  is  universaUy  credited  that  a  quantity  of  silvet 
is  now  preserved  in  the  bank  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  the 
device,  to  every  person  of  reflection,  shows  that  the  capital  ie 
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fiot  equal  to  the  demands,  and  that  the  chapter  of  accidents  is 
part  of  the  bible  of  the  bank. 

It  may  be  asked  why  does  not  the  government  issue  the 
paper  instead  of  the  bank  1  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  exactly 
the  same  thing  in  the  endy  only  with  this  difference  in  the 
mode,  that  were  the  government  to  do  it,  it  would  be  too 
Tisibie  a  system  of  paper  currency,  and  that  disguise  is  neces- 
saiy. 

Having  recourse  to  the  bank,  is  a  kind  of  playing  the  bank 
off  against  the  funds.  Fighting  one  kind  of  paper  against 
another,  and  in  the  combat  both  of  them  will  be  sufferers. 

In  short,  the  delusion  of  paper  riches  is  working  as  rapidly  in 
England  as  it  did  in  America.  A  young  and  inexperienced 
miniater,  like  a  young  and  inexperienced  congress,  may  suppose 
that  he  sees  mines  of  wealth  in  a  printing  press,  and  that  a  nation 
cannot  be  exhausted  while  there  is  paper  and  ink  enough  to  print 
paper  money. — Every  new  emission,  until  the  delusion  bursts* 
will  appear  to  the  nation  an  increase  of  wealth.  Every  mer« 
chant's  coffers  will  appear  a  treasury,  and  he  will  swell  with 
paper  riches,  until  he  becomes  a  bankrupt. 

When  a  bank  makes  too  free  with  its  paper,  it  exposes  itself  iq 
iliuch  the  same  manner  which  a  government  does  that  makes  too 
firee  with  its  power  :  too  much  credit  is  as  bad  as  too  little  ;  and 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  governing  too  much,  as  well  in  a  bank,  as 
in  government.  But  nothing  exposes  a  bank  more  than  being 
under  the  influence,  instead  of  the  protection  of  government, 
and  whenever  either  the  property  or  the  credit  of  a  bank,  can  be 
commanded  or  influenced  by  a  government,  or  minister,  its 
destruction  is  not  far  off. 

We  have  now  stated  the  comparative  condition  of  England  and 
France,  as  to  money  matters.  But  there  yet  remains  some  things 
necessary  to  be  touched  upon. 

It  is  an  error  very  frequently  committed  in  the  world  to  mistake 
disposition  for  condition. 

France,  with  a  much  better  permanant  condition  for  war 
ftmn  England,  is  in  a  less  disposition  to  enter  into  one,  and 
tins  disposition  in  her  is  mistaken  in  England  for  want  of  condi- 
tion :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  apparent  disposition  in  England 
for  war  is  mistaken  by  her  for  a  condition  to  undertake  and 
carrr  one  on. 
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There  appears  a  uniformity  in  all  the  works  of  nature,  from 
individual  animals  up  to  nations.  The  smaller  animals  are  al^ 
ways  the  most  fretful,  passionate,  and  insulting.  They  mistake 
temper  for  strength,  and  often  fail  a  sacrifice  to  vexatious  impe- 
tuosity ;  whUe  larger  ones  go  calmljr  on,  and  require  repeated 
firovocations  ta  incense  them.  France  may  yet  be  aggravated 
into  a  war,  and  veigr  probably  will.  Where  tke  condition  exista, 
the  disposition  may  at  any  time  take  place.  We  may  create 
temper,  but  we  cannot  create  strength* 

While  the  literature  of  England  preserves  an  honourable  rank 
among  the  natiods  of  Europe,  her  national  character  is  most 
miserably  sufiering  in  the  world  through  her  newspapers.  The 
most  barefaced  perfidiousness,  the  most  abandoned  principles 
are  daily  propagated.  A  total  disregard  to  all  the  obligations  of 
national  faith  and  honour  are  publicly  professed.  Instead  of 
that  true  greatness  of  heart,  that  generous  disdain  of  vulgar  lit- 
tleness that  ought  always  to  accompany  the  disputes  of  nations, 
scarcely  €my  thing  is  to  be  seen  but  mean  abuse  and  low  scurrility. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  but  England. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  conclude  with  a  few  additional  obser- 
vations on  the  state  of  politics. 

For  several  weeks  the  nation  was  amused  with  the  daily  m- 
mours  of  some  great  cabinet  secret,  and  admiring  how  profound- 
ly the  secret  was  kept,  when  the  only  secret  was,  that  there  was 
no  secret  to  divulge. 

But  this  opinion  of  a  secret  very  well  shows  that  the  opinion 
of  the  nation  was  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  minister,  or  the 
supposition  of  some  great  secret  would  not  have  taken  place,  as 
the  affairs  of  the  stadtholder  were  then  publicly  known.  It  shows 
that  the  nation  did  not  think  the  stadtholder  of  Holland  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  laying  new  taxes  on  England,  and  running  into 
the  risk  and  expense  of  a  war,  and  great  was  the  surprise  when 
the  declaration  and  counter  declaration,  like  twin  mice,  peeped 
from  the  cabinet 

But  there  is  one  secret  that  requires  to  be  investigated,  which 
is,  whether  the  minister  did  not  know  that  France  would  not 
engage  in  a  war,  and  whether  the  preparations  were  not  an  idle 
parade,  founded  on  that  knowledge. 

Whether  it  was  not  meanly  putting  England  under  the  ban- 
ners  of  Fruaaia    and  takiog  thereby  a  dbbonourable  tivaii* 
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tage  of  the  internal  perplexity  which  France  was  then  in,  and 
wtdch  in  its  turn  may  happen  to  England,  to  assume  the  ai^ 
of  a  challenge,  which  it  must  be  known  would  not  be  accept- 
ed, because  there  was  nothing  to  make  the  acceptance  necea* 

tary. 

Whether  this  conduct  in  the  minister  does  not  mischievously 
operate  to  destroy  the  harmony  that  appeared  to  be  growing  up 
between  the  two  nations ;  to  lessen,  if  not  totally  destroy,  the 
advantages  of  the  commercial  treaty,  and  to  lay  the  seeds  of 
future  wars,  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  long  and  uninter- 
rupted peace. 

When  there  are  two  ways  of  accomplishing  the  same  object, 
it  almost  always  happens  that  the  one  is  better  than  the  other ; 
and  whether  the  minister  has  not  chosen  the  worst,  a  few  obser- 
vations  will  elucidate. 

It  signifies  not  what  airy  schemes,  projects,  or  even  treaties 
may  be  formed,  especially  if  done  under  the  point  of  the  bayonett 
for  all  that  can  be  expected  of  Holland  is  neutrality.  Her  trade 
is  with  all  nations,  and  it  is  from  her  neutrality  that  this  trade  has 
arisen.  Destroy  this  neutrality  and  Holland  is  destroyed.  There* 
fore  it  matters  not  what  sentiments  party  men  may  be  of  in  Hol- 
land as  to  the  8tadtholder8hip,  because  there  is  still  a  superior 
banner  under  which  all  will  unite. 

Holland  will  not  expose  her  trade  to  the  devastations  of  £ng^ 
land  by  joining  France  in  a  war,  neither  will  she  expose  it 
to  France  by  joining  England.  It  may  very  well  be  asked, 
what  is  England  or  France  to  Holland,  that  she  should  join 
with  either  in  a  war,  unless  she  is  compelled  to  it  by  one  or 
the  other  making  war  iipoa  her,  as  was  the  case  in  the  last 
war? 

Events  may  soon  happen  in  Europe  to  make  all  the  force 
that  Prussia  can  raise  necessary  to  her  own  defence,  and  Hol- 
land must  be  wise  enough  to  see,  that  by  joining  England,  she  not 
only  exposes  her  trade  to  France  but  likewise  her  dominions, 
because  France  can  invade  her  in  a  quarter  in  which  England 
cannot  defend  her,  for  Holland  lies  open  to  France  by  land.  It 
is,  therefore,  more  immediately  the  interest  of  Holland  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  France ;  neither  can  England  give  her  any 
equivalent  to  balance  this  circumstance.  How  foolibh  then  are 
tbe  pcditica  irtiich  are  directed  to  unnatural  and  impossible 
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«ljectf !  Sarely  tbe  experience  of  a  centmy  past  is  suffieieirt  to 
ahow  to  any  man,  except  oae  of  yesterday,  what  the  conduct  of 
Holland  in  all  ^mes  must  be. 

But  there  is  anotfier  circumstance  that  does  not  &il  to  impress 
fereignersv  and  especially  Holland,  which  is,  that  the  immensity 
oCihe  nationd  debt  of  England,  the  prospect  of  its  still  increas* 
iag,  and  the  exhorbitancy  of  her  paper  currencies,  render  her  too 
insecure  in  herself  to  be  much  confided  in  by  foreign  nations  for 
any  length  of  time.  Because  that  which  must  happen,  may  very 
soon  happen. 

Concerning  the  rescript  delivered  by  the  French  minister, 
tiiere  is  one  certain  explanation  to  be  put  upon  it,  which  is,  that 
if  France  had  been  disposed  for  war,  she  would  not  have  made 
ftal  communication.  The  very  making  it  goes  to  a  full  explana* 
tion  of  the  parts  ;  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt  obtained  this  know- 
ledge,  it  appeared  to  him  a  safe  moment  to  gird  on  his  sword, 
and  when  he  found  that  France  was  as  well  weaponed  as  himself, 
to  propose  to  take  it  off  again.  This  is  in  a  few  words  tbe  whole 
Ustory  of  the  campaign.  A  war  minister  in  peace,  and  a  piece 
Bvntster  in  war.  Brave  where  ^re  is  no  danger,  and  prudent 
when  there  is  any. 

The  rescript  could  be  nothing  else  than  an  explanation,  on  the 
part  of  France,  of  the  situation  she  conceived  herself  to  be  sub- 
ject to,  and  the  probable  consequences  that  might  follow  from  it. 
This  she  was  not  obliged  to  make,  and  therefore  her  making  it 
was  a  matter  of  civil  communication  towards  a  power  she  was  at 
peace  with,  and  which  in  return  entitled  her  to  a  similar  commu- 
nication on  the  part  of  the  British  cabinet.  All  this  might  have 
been  done  without  either  the  expense,  the  tumult,  the  provoca- 
tions, or  the  ill  blood  that  has  been  created  between  the  two 
nations. 

The  dliance  between  France  and  Holland,  was  formed  while 
die  stadtholder  was  a  part  of  the  government,  therefore,  France 
could  not  from  that  alliance,  take  a  part  either  for  or  against  him. 
She  could  only  act  when  the  whole  interest  of  the  republic  was 
exposed  to  a  foreign  enemy,  and  it  was  not  certain  that  this  might 
not  be  the  case. 

The  rescript,  therefore,  instead  of  being  taken  as  a  ground. 
Ibr  war,  was  in  itself  a  ground  for  peace,  because  it  tended 
to  bring  oa  a  discussion  of  all  the  circiunstances  of  Franca 
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nbtiTe  to  Holland,  which  would  not  have  failed  to 
piMe  Hottaad  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  and  that  only  will  be  the  final 
gy^rt  now ;  because,  independent  of  all  parties,  no  other  is  eon- 
aiilOBt  with  die  whole  national  interest  of  that  republic. 

But  Ais  not  being  done,  it  is  now  Ud  to  the  Dutch  to  do  ft 
fbr  themBelves. 

An  alliance  with  England,  at  the  same  time  there  is  one  exist- 
ing with  France,  will  secure  this  neutrality,  so  necessary  to  the 
Dutch  republic  By  this  stroke  of  politics,  she  will  be  free  from 
all  obligations  to  join  with  either  in  a  war,  and  be  guaranteed  to 
both.  Her  alliance  with  England  will  debar  England  from 
molesting  her  trade  by  sea,  and  that  with  France  will  debar 
France  from  the  same  thing,  and  likewise  from  invading  her  by 
land  in  idl  future  cases.  There  are  so  many  probable  circum- 
stances to  arise  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  the  situation  of 
Holland  requires  this  safeguard,  more  especially  from  France,  or. 
account  of  her  land  connexion. 

The  rising  greatness  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  probable  union 
of  this  empire  with  that  of  Germany  and  France,  and  consc^ 
gently  with  Spain,  whose  interests  cannot  be  separated,  and  tho 
probability  of  a  rupture  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  are  matters  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  Dutch  with 
the  necessity  of  securing  themselves  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  into  the  quarrels  either  of  Eng- 
land or  France. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  there  was  a  civil  as  well  as  an  uncivil  line 
of  politics  to  be  pursued,  every  man  of  humane  and  generous 
sentiments  must  lament  it  was  not  chosen. 

A  disposition  for  peace  was  growing  up  in  every  part  of  France, 
and  there  appeared  at  the  same  time  a  mutual  one  rising  in  Eng- 
land. A  silent  wish  on  both  sides,  was  universally  expanding 
itself,  that  wars,  so  fatal  to  the  true  interest  and  burdensome  by 
taxes  to  the  subjects  of  both  countries,  might  exist  no  more,  and 
that  a  Icing  and  lasting  peace  might  take  place. 

But  instead  of  cultivating  this  happy  opportunity,  the  pettish 
Tanity  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  minister,  who  balanced  him- 
self between  peace  and  war  to  take  his  choice  of  circumstances, 
instead  of  principles,  and  who  went  into  an  expensive  armament 
when  there  was  none  to  contend  with,  and  not  till  af\er  the  affairs 
of  Holland  might  be  sai<f  to  be  terminated,  his  destroyed  those 
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seeds  of  hannony.that  mi^t  have  been  considered  of  mor6 
▼slue  to  both  nations  than  their  fleets  and  armies. 

He  has  permitted  the  nation  to  run  mad  under  the  universal 
influence  of  a  groundless  belief  of  vast  hostile  armaments  in  the 
£ast  and  West-Indies,  and  the  supposition  of  a  secret  diat  never 
existed.  By  this  means  the  sparks  of  ill-will  are  afresh  kindled 
up  between  the  nations,  the  fair  prospects  of  lasting  peace,  are 
vanished,  and  a  train  of  future  evils  fills  up  the  scene,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  the  internal  afiairs  of  France,  however  confused  thej 
at  present  appear,  are  naturally  approaching  to  a  great  and  har- 
monious increase  of  its  power. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
JLondmtf  Aug.  1787. 
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TO 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

ntESIDEKT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  IMEUOA. 

Sib, 
I  PEB8BHT  yoa  a  nnall  treatise  in  defence  of  thoae  {Hrincqilaa 
of  freedom  which  your  exemplary  ▼irtue  hath  to  emineotlty  con* 
tnboted  to  establish.  That  the  rights  of  man  may  become  as 
universal  as  yoar  benevolence  can  wish,  and  that  yon  may  eiyoj 
the  happiness  of  seeing  die  new  worid  regenerate  the  old»  is  the 
mmjsrot* 

Sir, 

Tour  much  obliged,  and 
Obedient  humble  servant, 
THOMAS  PAINE. 
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A^ioNO  the  iocixiliUes  by  wfaidi«mtioii8  or  inclUridiurili  -jitfigtpkm 
and  irritate  each  ot)ier,  Mr.  Burke's  panipblet  Qp  til^  JP.imtJI^;^ 
Tolution  is  an  extrapr^ioary  instancy.  Neith^  i^p  T^P^  Pf 
France,  nor  tbe  ni^iioqal  assembly,  were  trQublii^  p>.ejps|j|^ 
about  the  affairs  of  England,  qr  fhe  Epgliqh  parliamefit ;  .ai|d  lAj 
Mr.  Burke  should  conunencean  unprovoked  attaq)c  Jipdn  J^MIt 
both  in  parliament  and  in  |public,.is  a  coqduot  th^t  .ci^uiotJie  jpipc* 
doned  on  the  score  of  manners,  nor  ju0tified;O|i  that  pf  pqlicj. 

There  is  scarcely  an  ppithet  of  abuse  to  be  found,  ip  th«  JEiiu^|i||i 
language,  with  whiph  Mr.  Burke  has  not  loaded  the  French.piltteP 
and  the  national  assembly.  Every  thing  which  faqcor,  pn^jn^V^ 
ignorance  or  knowledge  could  suggest,  are  jiguced  forth  }fL  i^ip 
copious  fury  of  near  four  hundred  pages.  Jn  the  strain  lanfl  jqfi 
the  plan  Mr.  Burke  w^  writing,  he  might  have  wrote  o^  to 
as  many  thousand.  When  the  tongue  or  the  pen  is  let  }oqftp 
in  a  phrenzy  of  passion,  it  is  the  ipan,  and  not  tb<^  subjef^ 
that  becomes  e^duiusted. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Burke  has  been  mistaken  and  disappointed  jp 
the  opinions  he  bad  formed  on  the  affairs  of  France ;  but  m^ 
is  the  ingenuity  of  his  hope,  or  the  malignancy  of  his  jdea- 
pair,  that  it  furnishes  him  with  new  pretences  to  j[0  09. 
There  was  a  time  whep  it  was  impossible  to  ^^)^  M^.  Aiir|(ia 

w:€i44  1^  j»P7«»virittt^  jp  Jms^  Pi^ 
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HMD  was,  ^lat  the  French  had  neither  spirit  to  ondertalw 
hf  nor  fortitude  to  support  it;  and  now  that  there  is  on%  he 
series  an  escape  by  condemning  it. 

Not  sufficiently  content  with  abusing  the  national  assembly, 
a  great  part  of  his  work  is  taken  up  with  abusing  Dr.  Price 
(one  of  the  best  hearted  men  that  exist)  and  the  two  socie- 
ties in  England,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Revolution  and 
die  Constitutional  societies* 

Dr.  Price  had  preached  a  sermon  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber* 1789,  being  fhe  anniversary  of  what  is  called  in  England 
tiie  revolution,  which  took  place  in  1688.  Mr.  Burke,  speak- 
ing of  this  sermon,  says,  **  the  political  divine  proceeds  dog- 
matically to  assert,  that,  by  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
the  people  of  England  have  acquired  three  fundamental  rights : 

1st,  To  choose  our  own  governors. 

2d,  To  cashier  them  for  misconduct 

8d,  To  frame  a  government  for  ourselves." 

Dr.  Price  does  not  say  that  the  right  to  do  these  things 
exists  in  this  or  in  that  person,  or  in  this  or  in  that  descrip- 
tion of  persons,  but  that  it  exists  in  the  whole— ^t  it  is  a 
right  resident  in  the  nation.  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
nies that  such  a  right  exists  in  the  nation,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  that  it  exists  any  where;  and  what  is  still  more 
strange  and  marvellous,  he  says,  that  **  the  people  of  England 
utterly  disclaim  such  right,  and  that  they  will  resist  ^a  prac- 
tical assertion  of  it  with  their  lives  and  fortunes."  That  men 
will  take  up  arms,  and  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  not  to 
maintain  their  rights,  but  to  maintain  that  they  have  not  rights, 
is  an  entire  new  species  of  discovery,  and  suited  to  the  para- 
doxical genius  of  Mr.  Burke. 

The  method  which  Mr.  Burke  takes  to  prove  that  the  people 
of  England  have  no  such  rights,  and  that  such  rights  do 
not  exist  in  the  nation,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  any  where 
at  all,  is  of  the  same  marvellous  and  monstrous  kind  with  what 
he  has  already  said ;  for  his  arguments  are,  that  the  persons,  or 
&e  generation  of  persons  in  whom  they  did  exist,  are  dead, 
and  with  them  the  right  is  dead  also.  To  prove  this,  he  quotes 
a  declaration  made  by  parliament  about  an  hundred  years  ago, 
to  William  and  Mary,  in  these  words:  *^  The  lords  spiritual  and 
tett^oiislt  and  OHnmoosi  da»  in  Ibe  tiaum  of  the  pflic^  aforo- 
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midr^mMoung  tlie  people  of  England  then  living)  most  homUf 
and  iaithijlly  nJnmi  tliemaelTes,  their  heirt  and  potiwiiy  worn 
XYU.^ — ^He  abo  quotes  a  clause  of  another  act  of  pjELrliamsol 
made  in  the  same  reign,  the  terms  of  which,  he  says,  «•  bind  us— 
(meaning  the  people  of  that  day )— our  heirt  and  our  poeterii^f  to 
Uum^  their  hein  and  potfenfy,  to  the  end  of  time." 

Mr.  Burke  considers  his  point  sufficiently  established  1^  pio* 
ducing  those  clauses,  which  he  enforces  by  saying  that  they  es« ' 
dude  the  right  of  the  nation  for  ever;  and  not  yet  content  with 
making  such  declarationsy  repeated  over  and  over  again,  he  fur* 
ther  says,  ^  that  if  the  people  of  England  possessed  such  a  nghl- 
before  the  revolution"  (which  he  acknowledges  to  have  been  the 
case,  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Europe  at  an  early  pe* 
riod)  **yot  that  the  EngUsh  wUUm  did,  at  the  time  of  the  revohn 
tion  most  solemnly  renounce  and  abdicate  it,  for  themselveSf  and 
for  atl  their  posterity  for  ever.**  r 

As  Bir.  Burke  occasionally  applies  the  poison  drawn  from  his 
horrid  principles  (if  it  is  not  a  profanation  to  call  them  by  the  name 
of  principles^  not  only  to  the  English  nation,  but  to  the  French  te* 
volution  and  the  national  assembly,  and  charges  that  august,  illu- 
minated and  illuminating  body  of  men  with  the  epithet  of  unu^ 
fen^  I  shall,  mum  ceremomo^  place  another  system  of  principles 
ia  opposition  to  his. 

The  English  parliament  of  1688,  did  a  certain  thing,  which  for 
diemselves  and  their  constituents,  they  had  a  light  to  do,  and 
which  appeared  right  should  be  done ;  but,  in  addition  to  this  right» 
which  they  possessed  by  delegation,  then  '^  VP  ^^^^^^  ^ghi  6y 
Qieumption^  that  of  binding  and  controlling  posterity  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  case,  therefore,  divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  the  rigfai 
which  they  possessed  by  delegation,  and  the  right  which  they  set 
up  by  assumption.  The  firat  is  admitted ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
second,  I  reply : — 

There  never  did,  nor  never  can  exist  a  parliament,  or  any  de* 
icription  of  men,  or  any  generation  of  men,  in  any  country,  poa-  l 
sessed  of  the  right  or  the  power  of  binding  or  controlling  poste* 
rity  to  the  ^*  end  of  time,"  or  of  commanding  for  ever  how  the 
world  shall  be  governed,  or  who  shall  govern  it;  and  therefore  all 
such  clauses,  acti,  or  declarations,  by  which  the  makers  of  them 
attempt  to  do  what  they  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  te 
do,  nor  the  power  to  execute,  are  in  themselves  null  and  void 
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W^^lfir  tfndf  gWMiiitiota  moit be  at  ftWto  acftfer  harif,  tii'afr 
cMi,iVtfeage»ttidgmi0ratioii0  iMcb pl^DMded it  TheTMiH 
tf  Ml  pVMtitnption  of  govertiiflg  beyond  tfacr  gfUTe,  is  ^  most 
ndiettlMff  and  insolent  of  idl  tyrKnbieB*  Man  has  no  property 
itf  nrim ;  neither  iaa  an/  geneiratiiDd  a  proper^'  in  ihe  generations 
which  are  to  follow.  The  partiameiit*  or  die  people  of  1688;  or  of 
mif  otfier  period,  had  no  more  right  todispose  of  the  people  of 
tbift^  jH[^ent  day*  or  to  bind  or  to  oon^l  theM  ^  itny  thupeuhai' 
sMi^,  Aan  the  parjamentor  the  people  of  die  ptiesent  day  have  to 
dispose  of,  bind  or  control  fiiosewho  are  to  live  an  hundred  or  « 
AMAmd  jites  hence.  Every  genemtion  is*  and  most  be  com*- 
jAMnt  to  all  the  purposes  which  ib  occasions  require.  It  is  the 
UviAg^and  not;  the  dead,  that  aM  to'  be  accommodated.  When 
lAto  ceases  to  be,  his  power  and  his  wants  cease  with  him ;  and 
UrKtig  nb  long^  any  pairtieiptftion  in  tiie  oonoerns  of  this  world,  he 
has  no  longer  any  authority  in  direeliilg  who  shidl  be  its  gOT<sr- 
ndrs;  or  hk>w  its  goTemment  ahall  be  oiPgitf^sSed,  or  how  adminis- 

I  tiA  Hot  contending  for,  nor  agirianst,  any  form  of  goyemment« 
001*  fbr  noritgainst  any  party,  here  or  elsewhers.  That  which  m 
wBble  ifa^tiotf  chooses  to  do,  it  has  a  right  to  do^  Mr.  Burke  de« 
ifiiSis  it  Wheiv"  then  does-  the  right  exist  t  I  am  contending  for  the 
right  of  the  Imti^,  and  against  their  being  willed  8way,  and  con* 
trolled  and' contracted  for,  by  the  manuscript-assumed  aathority  of 
the  dead ;  and  Mr.  Burke  is  contending  for  ^e  authority  of  the  dead 
OTcAr  the  rights  and  fireedom  of  the  lining.  There  was  a  time 
ttfien  kingis  disposed  of  their  cHo^nar  by  Will  upon  their  death-beds* 
and  consigned  the  people,  like  beMs  of  the  field,  to  whatever 
siitcessdr  i&ey  appointed.  This  is  Mw  so  exploded  as  scarce* 
It  to  be  remiBmbered,  and  so  monstrous  ds  hardly  to  be  believed : 
but'  tbe  pariiamehtary  clauses  upon  wfakh  Mr.  Burke  bt|Bds  hiii 
political  church,  are  of  the  same  nature. 

iiie  \a,wi  of  every  country  must  be  amdogous  to  some  com- 
moif  pHhclpTe.  In  England,  no  parent  lior  thaiiter,  nor  all  tiie 
authority' of  parKainent^  omnipotent  as  it  ba£s  cadled  itself,  can  bind 
or' control  the  personal  fi^edo'm  even  of  an  individual  beyond  the 
i^  ot  twen^-one  yeani :  on  what  giro^nd'  of  right  then  could  the 
niriiaineht'  of  l'688,  or  any  o^er  fjarliament,  bind  all  posterH/ 
weViert 
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Those  nrfao  have  quitted  the  world,  and  those  who  are  not  ai^ 
rived  yet  in  it,  are  as  remote  from  each  other  as  the  utmost 
stretch  of  mortal  imagination  can  conceive  :  what  possible 
obligation  then  can  exist  between  them,  what  rule  or  principle  can 
be  laid  down,  that  two  nonentities,  the  one  out  of  existencot  and 
the  other  not  in,  and  who  never  can  meet  in  this  woiid,  that  the 
one  should  control  the  other  to  the  end  of  time  t 

In  England,  it  is  said  that  money  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  without  their  consent ;  but  who  authorizedt 
and  who  could  authorize  the  parliament  of  1688  to  control  and 
take  away  the  freedom  of  posterity,  and  limit  and  confine  their 
right  of  acting  in  certain  cases  for  ever,  who  were  not  in  f^Tt^»tepcii 
to  give  or  withhold  their  consent  ? 

A  greater  absurdity  cannot  present  itself  to  the  understanding  of 
man,  than  what  Mr.  Burke  ofifers  to  his  readers.  He  tells  thenii 
and  he  tells  the  world  to  come,  that  a  certain  body  of  men  who 
existed  a  hundred  years  ago,  made  a  law,  and  that  there  does  not 
now  exist  in  the  nation,  nor  never  will,  nor  never  can,  a  power 
to  alter  it — Under  how  many  subtleties,  or  absurdities,  has  the 
divine  right  to  govern  been  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind : 
Mr.  Burke  has  discovered  a  new  one,  and  he  has  shortened  his 
journey  to  Rome,  by  appealing  to  the  power  of  this  infallible  par* 
litment  of  former  days ;  and  he  produces  what  it  has  done  as  of 
divine  authority ;  for  that  power  must  be  certainly  more  than 
human,  which  no  human  power  to  the  end  of  time  can  alter. 

But  Mr.  Burke  has  done  some  service,  not  to  his  cause,  but  to 
tu  country,  by  bringing  those  clauses  into  public  view.  They 
serve  to  demonstrate  how  necessary  it  is  at  all  times  to  watch 
against  the  attempted  encroachment  of  power,  and  to  prevent  its 
running  to  excess.  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  offence  for 
which  James  II.  was  expellc»d,  that  of  setting  up  power  by  aaaump 
(ton,  should  be  re-acted  under  another  shape  and  form,  by  the  par- 
liament that  expelled  him.  It  shows  that  the  rights  of  man  were 
but  imperfectly  uuderstood  at  the  revolution  ;  for  certain  it  is  thai 
the  right  which  that  parliament  set  up  by  asmimption  (for  by  dele* 
gation  it  had  not,  and  could  not  have  it,  because  none  could  give 
it)  over  the  persons  and  freedom  of  posterity  for  ever,  was  of  the 
same  tyrannical,  unfounded  kind  which  James  attempted  to  set  up 
over  the  parliament  and  the  nation,  and  for  which  he  was  expelled. 

The  only  diflbrence  is,  (for  ia  principle  they  differ  not)  that  the 
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MM  WM  ftn  usurper  over  the  livingf  and  tbe  other  over  the  unborn ; 
ud  wm  the  ooe  has  no  better  authority  to  stand  upon  than  tiie  other, 
koth  of  them  must  be  equally  null  and  Toid,  and  of  no  effect 

From  what  or  whence,  does  Mr.  Burke  pro?e  the  right  of  any 
kuman  power  to  bind  posterity  for  erert  He  has  produced  hhi 
clauses ;  but  he  must  produce  also  Us  proofs  that  such  a  right  ex- 
isted, and  show  how  it  existed.  If  it  ever  existed,  H  must  now 
•zisC ;  for  whateyer  appertaioB  to  the  nature  of  man,  cannot  be 
annihilated  by  man.  It  is  tbe  nature  of  .man  to  diev  and  he  wil 
continue  to  die  as  long  as  he  continues  to  be  bom.  But  Mr. 
Burke  has  set  up  a  sort  of  political  Adam,  in  whom  all  posterity 
are  bound  for  ever ;  he  must  therefore  prove  thai  his  Adam  pos- 
sessed such  a  power  or  such  a  right 

The  weaker  any  cord  is,  the  less  it  will  bear  to  be  stretched,  and 
die  worse  is  the  policy  to  stretch  it,  unless  it  is  intended  to  break 
It  Had  a  person  contemplated  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Burke^s 
positions,  he  would  have  proceeded  as  Mr.  Burke  has  done.  He 
would  have  magnified  the  authorities,  on  purp<we  to  have  called  tbe 
ftg&l  of  them  into  question ;  and  the  instant  the  question  of  right 
•was  started,  the  authorities  must  have  been  given  up. 

It  requires  but  a  very  small  glance  of  thought  to  perceive,  thai 
although  laws  made  in  one  generation  oAen  continue  in  force 
Mirough  succeeding  generations,  yet  ^y  centinae  to  derive  thmr 
force  from  theconseut  of  tfie  living.  A  law  not  repealed  coin 
tinues  in  force,  iiot.becau8e  it  cmuiel  be  repealed,  but  because  it  it 
fiol  repealed  ;  and  die  non-repealing  passes  for  consent 

But  Mr.  Burke's  clauses  have  not  eren  this  qualification  in 
tiieir  favour.  They  become  null,  by  attempting  to  become  in*- 
mortal.  Tbe  nature  of  them  precludes  consent  They  destroy 
die  right  which  they  mgkt  have,  by  grooiding  it  on  a  r^ht  which 
diey  comiof  have.  Immortal  power  is  not  a  human  right,  and 
tiierefor^  cannot  be  a  right  of  parliament  The  parliament  of  1 688 
might  as  well  have  passed  an  act  to  have  authorised  itself  to  Uyc 
ibr  ever,  as  to  make  their  authority  live  for  ever.  All,  therefore, 
that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  diat  they  are  a  formality  of  words,  of 
as  much  import,  as  if  those  who  used  diem  had  addressed  a  con- 
gratulation to  themselves,  and,  in  the  oriental  style  of  antiquity, 
had  said,  O !  parliament,  live  for  ever  I 

The  circumstances  of  the  world  are  continually  changing,  and 
-^Ae  optmons  of  men  change  also;  andasgoveramentisforthe 
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Kvingv  and  not  (or  die  dead,  it  is  the  Itfing  cm\y  fmi  has  anj  rigll 
n  it  That  whidi  may  be  tfiought  right  and  found  eoiif<eii»Biit  is 
one  age,  may  be  thought  wrong  and  found  incoBTenient  in  as* 
other.     In  such  cases,  who  is  to  decide,  the  iinag,  or  the  dead  ? 

As  almost  one  hundred  pages  of  Mr.  Burke's  book  are  emplo|t* 
ed  upon  these  clauses,  it  will  consequently  follow,  that  if  theclauaea 
themselves,  so  iar  as  they  set  up  an  oMccsied,  uiurp^d  dominion 
over  posterity  for  ever,  are  unauthoritative,  and  in  their  nature  null 
and  void,  that  aM  his  voluminous  inferences  and  declamation  dfawa 
therefrom,  or  founded  thereon,  are  null  and  void  also :  and  oa  tUe 
ground  I  rest  the  matter. 

We  now  come  more  particularly  to  the  affiurs  of  France.  Mf. 
Burke's  book  has  the  appearance  of  being  written  as  instruction 
to  the  French  nation  ;  but  if  I  may  permit  myself  the  lise  of  an  ei^ 
travagant  metaphor,  suited  to  the  extravagance  of  the  case,  it  is 
darkness  attempting  to  illuminate  light 

While  I  am  writing  this,  there  is  accidentally  before  me  soma 
proposals  for  a  declaration  of  rights  by  the  marquis  de  la  Figretta 
(I  ask  his  pardon  for  using  his  former  address,  and  do  it  oidy  for 
distinction's  sake)  to  the  national  assemUy  on  the  11th  of  July 
1789,  three  days  before  the  taking  of  the  Bastile ;  and  I  cannot 
but  be  struck  how  opposite  the  sources  are  from  which  that  gen* 
tleman  and  Mr.  Burke  draw  their  principles.  Instead  of  referring 
to  musty  records  and  mouldy  parchments,  to  prove  that  the  rigtala 
of  the  living  are  lost,  ^  renounced  and  abdicated  for  ever"  by  those 
who  are  now  no  more,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  done,  M.  de  la  Fayetta 
applies  to  the  living  world,  and  emphatically  says,  "  Call  to  mind 
Ihesentiments  which  nature  has  engraved  in  the  heart  of  every 
citizen,  and  whidi  take  a  new  force  wheu  they  are  solemnly  re* 
cognized  by  all : — for  a  nation  to  love  liberty,  it  is  sufficient  that 
she  knows  it ;  and  to  be  free,  it  is  sufficient  that  she  wills  it"  How 
dfy,  barren  and  obscure,  is  the  source  from  which  Mr.  Burke  kp 
hours  ;  and  how  ineffectual,  though  embellished  with  flowers,  is 
ill  his  declamation  and  his  aigument,  compared  with  these  clear, 
concise  and  soul-animating  sentiments :  few  and  short  as  they 
•re,  they  lead  on  to  a  vast  field  of  generous  and  manly  thinking, 
and  do  not  finish,  like  Mr.  Burke's  periods,  with  music  in  the  ear 
and  nothing  in  the  heart. 

As  I  have  rotiodueed  die  mention  of  M.  de  la  Fayette,  I  wiQ 
takathn  litorty  of  adding  an  ane^MainapwBtinghiafainw^ 
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itmM  to  the  congress  of  America  in  1788«  and  which  ocemTad 
frssh  to  my  mind  when  I  saw  Mr.  Burke's  thundering  attack  on 
te  French  revolution. — M.  de  la  Fajette  went  to  America  at  an 
earlj  period  of  the  war,  and  continued  a  volunteer  in  her  service 
to  the  end.  His  conduct  through  the  whole  of  that  enterprise  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  a 
young  man,  scarcely  then  twenty  years  of  age.  Situated  in  a 
country  that  was  like  the  lap  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  with  the 
means  of  enjoying  it,  how  few  are  there  to  be  found  diat  would 
exchange  such  a  scene  for  the  woods  and  wilderness  of  America^ 
and  pass  the  flowery  years  of  youth  in  unprofitable  danger  and 
hardship !  But  such  is  the  fact  When  the  war  ended,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of'taking  his  final  departure,  he  presented  him* 
self  to  congress,  and  contemplating,  in  his  afiectionate  farewelly 
the-  revolution  he  had  seen,  expressed  himself  in  tiiese  words : 
^May  thU  great  monument  raited  to  JLtWfy,  terre  at  o  /etfoe  to 
Hu  oppre$$or^  and  an  example  to  the  oppreMted!^  When  this  ad- 
dress  came  to  the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  then  in  France, 
he  applied  to  count  Yergennes  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  French 
gazette,  but  never  could  obtain  his  consent  The  fact  was,  tiiat 
count  Yergennes  was  an  aristocratical  despot,  at  home,  and  dread- 
ed the  example  of  the  American  revolution  in  France,  as  cortam 
odier  persons  now  dread  die  example  of  the  French  revolution  ill 
England  ;  and  Mr.  Burke's  tribute  of  fear  (for  in  this  li^t  it 
must  be  considered)  runs  parallel  with  count  Yergennes'  refusal; 
But  to  return  more  particulariy  to  his  work. 

^  We  have  seen  (says  Mr.  Burke)  the  French  rebel  sgainsta 
mild  and  lawful  monarch,  with  more  fuiy,  outrage  and  insult,  than 
any  people  has  been  known  to  raise  against  the  most  illegal  usur* 
per,  or  the  most  sanguinary  tyrant" — This  is  one  among  a  thou- 
sand other  instances,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  shows  that  he  is  igpnoranl 
of  the  springs  and  principles  of  the  French  revolution 

It  was  not  against  Louis  XYI.  but  against  the  despotic  princi- 
ple of  the  government,  that  the  nation  revolted.  These  principlee 
had  not  their  origin  in  him,  but  in  the  original  establishment,  many 
centuries  back  ;  and  they  were  become  too  deeply  rooted  to  be 
removed,  and  the  Augean  stable  of  parasites  and  plunderers  too 
abominably  filthy  to  be  cleansed,  by  any  thing  short  of  complete 
K*d  universal  revohition* 
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Wkea  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  a  thing,  the  whole  heart 
riiould  join  in  the  measure,  or  it  should  not  be  attempted.  That 
disis  was  then  arrived,  and  ^ere  remained  no  choice  but  to  act 
with  determioed  vigor,  or  not  to  act  at  all.  The  king  was  known 
to  be  the  friend  of  the  nation,  and  this  circumstance  was  fovorable 
to  the  enterprise.  Perhaps  no  man  bred  up  in  the  style  of  an 
absolute  king,  ever  possessed  a  heart  so  little  disposed  to  the 
exercise  of  that  species  of  power  as  the  present  king  of  France. 
But  the  principles  of  the  government  itself  still  remained  the 
same.  The  monarch  and  monarchy  were  distinct  and  separate 
things ;  and  it  was  against  the  established  despotism  of  the  latter, 
and  not  against  the  person  or  principles  of  the  former,  that  the 
revolt  commenced,*  and  the  revolution  has  been  carried  on. 

Mr.  Burke  does  not  attend  to  this  distinction  between  men 
and  principles,  and  therefore  he  does  not  see  that  a  revolt  may 
take  place  against  the  despotism  of  the  latter,  while  there  lies  no 
charge  of  despotism  against  the  former. 

The  natural  moderation  of  Louis  XYI.  contributed  nothing 
to  alter  the  hereditary  despotism  of  the  monarchy.  All  ttie 
tyrannies  of  former  reigns,  acted  under  that  hereditary  despotism, 
were  still  liable  to  be  revived  in  the  hands  of  a  successor.  It  was 
not  the  respite  of  a  reign  that  would  satisfy  France,  enlightened 
as  she  was  then  become.  A  casual  discontinuance  of  ihepracHei 
of  despotism,  is  not  a  discontinuance  of  its  principles;  the 
former  depends  on  the  virtue  of  the  individual  who  is  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  power ;  the  latter,  on  the  virtue  and  for- 
titude of  the  nation.  In  the  case  of  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  of 
England,  the  revolt  was  against  the  personal  despotism  of  the 
men ;  whereas  in  France,  it  was  against  the  hereditary  despotism  i/^ 
of  the  established  government.  But  men  who  can  consign  over 
the  rights  of  posterity  for  ever  on  the  authority  of  a  mouldy 
parchment,  like  Mr.  Burke,  are  not  qualified  to  judge  of  this 
revolution.  It  takes  in  a  field  too  vast  for  their  views  to  explore, 
ind  proceeds  with  a  mightiness  of  reason  they  cannot  keep  pace 
with. 

But  diere  are  many  points  of  view  in  which  this  revolution  may 
be  considered.  When  despotism  has  established  itself  for  ages 
in  a  country,  as  in  France,  it  is  not  in  the  person  of  the  king  only 
fliat  it  resides.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  so  in  show,  and 
in  nominal  authority ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  practice,  and  in  fact    B 
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has  its  standard  eveiy  where.  Every  office  and  departmeut  has 
its  despotism,  founded  upon  custom  and  usage*  £veiy  place  has 
ks  Bastile,  and  every  Bastile  its  despot  The  original  hereditaij 
despotism  resident  in  the  person  of  the  king,  divides  and  sub-divides 
itself  into  a  thousand  shapes  and  forms,  till  at  last  the  whole  of  it  is 
acted  by  deputation. — This  was  the  case  in  France ;  and  against 
this  species  of  despotism,  proceeding  on  through  an  endless 
labyrinth  of  office  till  the  source  of  it  is  scarcely  perceptibloy  there 
is  no  mode  of  redress.  It  strengthens  itself  by  assuming  the 
appearance  of  duty,  and  tyrannizes  under  the  pretence  of  obej* 
ing. 

When  a  man  reflects  on  the  condition  which  France  was  in 
from  the  nature  of  her  government,  he  will  see  other  causes  for 
revolt  than  those  which  immediately  connect  themselves,  with  the 
person  or  character  of  Louis  XYI. — There  were«  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  a  thousand  despotisms  to  be  reformed  in  Francef 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  hereditary  despotism  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  become  so  rooted  as  to  be  in  a  great  measure  indepen- 
dent of  it  Between  the  monarchy,  the  parliament,  and  the 
church,  there  was  a  rivaUJtip  of  despotism :  besitl^s  the  feudal 
despotism  operating  locally,  and  the  ministerial  despotism  oper»- 
ting  every  where.  But  Mr.  Burke,  by  considering  the  king  ea 
the  only  possible  object  of  a  revolt,  speaks  as  if  France  was  a 
village,  in  which  every  thing  that  passed  must  be  known  to  ite 
commanding  officer,  and  no  oppression  could  be  acted  but  whet 
he  could  immediately  control  Mr.  Burke  might  have  been  in  the 
Bastile  his  whole  life,  as  well  under  Louis  XYL  as  Louis  XIY.  and 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  known  that  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Burke  existed.  The  despotic  principles  of  the  government  were 
the  same  ip  both  reigns,  though  the  dispositions  of  the  men  were  ea 
remote  as  tyranny  and  benevolence. 

What  Mr.  Burke  considers  as  a  reproaeb  to  the  French  revo- 
lution, that  of  bringing  it  forw^d  under  a  reign  more  mild  than 
the  preceding  ones,  is  one  of  its  highest  honors.  The  revolutione 
that  have  taken  place  in  other  European  countries,  have  been 
excited  by  personal  hatred.  The  rage  was  against  the  man,  and 
he  became  the  victim. — But,  in  the  instance  of  France,  we 
a  revolution  generated  in  the  rational  contemplation  of  the 
of  man,  and  distinguishing  from  the  beginning  between  persona 
and  principles. 
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But  Hn  Burke  appears  to  have  no  idea  of  principleSf  when  h6 
is  contemplating  governments.  **  Ten  years  ago,"  says  he>  ^  I 
could  nave  felicitated  France  on  her  having  a  government,  without 
nK{uiring  what  the  nature  of  that  government  was  or  how  it  was 
administered."  Is  this  the  language  of  a  rational  man  ?  Is  it  the' 
famgoage  of  a  heart  feeling  as  it  ought  to  feel  for  the  rights  and 
liappiness  of  the  human  race  \  On  this  ground,  Mr.  Burke  niuat 
compliment  every  government  itf  the  world,  while  the  victims  who 
suffer  under  them,  whether  sold  into  slavery  or  tortured  out  of 
existence,  are  wholly  forgotten.  It  is  power^  and  not  principleSt 
tfiat  Mr.  Burke  venerates  ;  and  under  this  abomiuahle  depravity, 
1m  is  disqualified  to  judge  between  them.  Thus  much  for  his 
cpinioA  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  French  revolution.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  other  considerations. 

I  know  a  place  in  America  called  Foint-no-Foint ;  because  as 
you  proceed  along  the  shore,  gay  and  flowery  as  Mr.  Burke's 
language,  it  continually  recedes,  and  presents  itself  at  a  distance 
a-head ;  and  when  you  have  got  as  far  aa  you  can  go,  there  is  ^o 
point  at  all.  Just  thus  is  it  with  Mr.  Burke's  three  hundred  and 
fiiVf-mx  pages.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  reply  to  him.  But  as  the 
points  that  he  wishes  to  establish  may  be  inferred  firom  what  he 
abuses,  it  is .  in  his  paradoxes  that  we  must  look  for  his  argu- 
ments. 

As  to  the  tragic  paintings  by  which  Mr.  Burke  has  outraged  his 
own  imagination,  and  seeks  to  work  upon  that  of  his  readers,  they 
are  very  well  calculated  for  theatrical  representation,  where  facts 
are  manufactured  for  the  sake  of  show,  and  accommodated  to  pro 
dace,  through  the  weakness  of  sympathy,  a  weeping  effect.  But 
Mr.  Burke  should  recollect  that  he  is  writing  history,  and  not 
^a'^ ;  and  that  his  readers  will  expect  truth,  and  not  the  spouting 
rant  of  high-toned  declamation. 

'  When  we  see  a  man  dramatically  lamenting  in  a  publication  in- 
tended to  be  believed,  that  '*  The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone ;"  that 
**theghry  of  Europe  4$  extinguished  forever  P*  that 'M^  t(ft- 
haught  grace  of.  life  (if  any  one  knows  what  it  is,)  the  cheap  de- 
femee  ofnaiums^  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise 
ii  g&ne  /"  And  all  this  because  the  Quixotic  age  of  chivalric  non- 
sense is  gone,  what  opinion  can  we  form  of  his  judgment,  or  what 
rpgaid  can  we  pay  to  his  facts  1  In  the  rhapsody  of  his  imagina- 
tion,  he  has  discovered  a  worid  of  windmills,  and  his  sorrows  are, 
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ttet  there  are  no  Quixotes  to  attack  them.  But  if  the  age  of 
tocracy«  like  that  of  chivalry,  should  fall,  and  thej  had  originallj 
■ome  connezioui  Mr.  Burke,  the  trumpeter  of  the  order,  may 
continue  his  parody  to  the  end,  and  finish  with  exclaiming*- 
*  Othello's  occupation's  gone  /" 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Burke's  horrid  paintings,  when  the  French 
revolution  is  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  the  astoniali- 
ment  will  be,  that  it  is  marked  with  so  few  sacrifices ;  but  this 
■atonishment  will  cease  when  we  reflect  that  liwBSfninciplest  and 
BOi  persons,  that  were  the  meditated  objects  of  destruction.  Tha 
mind  of  the  nation  was  acted  upon  by  a  higher  stimulus  than  what 
the  consideration  of  persons  could  inspire,  and  sought  a  higher 
fconquest  than  could  be  produced  by  the  downfall  of  an  enemy.-— 
Among  the  few  who  feU,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  that  wera 
intentionally  singled  out.  They  all  of  them  had  their  fate  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  were  not  pursued  with  that  long, 
cold-blooded,  unabated  revenge  which  pursued  the  unfortunate 
Scotch,  in  the  afiair  of  1745. 

Through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Burke's  book  I  do  not  observe  that 
the  Bastile  is  mentioned  more  than  once,  and  that  with  a  kind  of 
implication  as  if  he  was  sorry  it  is  pulled  down,  and  wished  it  wma 
built  up  again.  **  We  have  rebuilt  Newgate  (says  he)  and  tenanted 
the  mansion ;  and  we  have  prisons  almost  as  strong  as  the  Baatile 
for  those  who  dare  to  libel  the  queen  of  France."*  As  to  what  a 
madman,  like  the  person  called  Lord  George  Gordon,  might  aaj, 
and  to  whom  Newgate  is  rather  a  bedlam  than  a  prison,  it  is  un- 
worthy a  rational  consideration.  It  was  a  madman  that  libelled— 
and  that  is  sufficient  apology,  and  it  afibrded  an  opportunity  for 
confining  him,  which  was  the  thing  wished  for :  but  certain  it  ia 
that  Mr.  Burke,  who  does  not  call  himself  a  madman,  whatever 
other  people  may  do,  has  libelled,  in  the  most  unprovoked  manner, 
and  in  the  grossest  style  of  the  most  vulgar  abuse,  the  whole  re- 
presentative authority  of  France ;  and  yet  Mr.  Burke  takes 


*  Sinco  wriling  the  above,  two  other  places  occur  in  Mr.  Burke*8  pamphlet 
in  which  the  name  of  Bastile  is  mentioned  but  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
one,  he  introduces  it  in  a  sort  of  obscure  question,  and  asks — "  Will  any  min* 
isters  who  now  serve  such  a  king  with  but  a  decent  appearance  of  respect, 
eordially  obey  the  orders  of  those  whom  but  the  other  day,  in  his  name,  they 
had  committed  to  the  Bastile  7"  in  the  other  the  taking  it  is  mentioned  air 
hnplyin?  criminality  in  ihe  French  guards  who  assisted  m  demdishinf  it,— 
**  They  have  not,"  sap  he,  "  forgot  Die  taking  the  king's  castles  at  Bans.* 
*liia  is  Mr.  Burke,  who  protends  to  write  on  Gonstittttionu  freedom. 
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griofy  his  sifence  on  loiiie  points  and  his  excess  on  others,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  thst  Mr*  Burke  is  sony,  extremely  sony, 
tiiat  ubitrary  power,  the  power  of  the  pope  and  the  Bastile,  are 
puUeddown. 

Not  one  glance  of  compassion,  not  one  commiserating  reileo- 
tkm,tfaat  I  con  find  throughout  hb  book,  has  he  bestowed  on  diose 
that  lingered  out  the  most  wretched  of  lives,  a  life  without  hope* 
in  the  most  miserable  of  prisons.  It  is  painful  to  behold  a  man 
employing  his  talents  to  corrupt  himself.  Nature  has  beeu  kinder 
to  Mr.  Burke  than  he  has  to  her.  He  is  not  affected  by  the  reaK- 
ty  of  distress  touching  upon  his  heart,  but  by  the  showy  resem 
hlance  of  it  striking  his  imagination.  He  pities  the  plumage,  hut 
forgets  the  dying  bird.  Accustomed  to  kiss  the  aristocratical 
hand  that  hath  purloined  him  from  himself,  he  degenerates  into  a 
composition  of  art,  and  the  genuine  soul  of  nature  forsakes  lum* 
His  hero  or  his  heroine  must  be  a  tragedy-victim,  expiring  in  show, 
and  not  the  real  prisoner  of  misery,  sliding  into  death  in  the 
silenee  of  a  dungeon. 

As  Mr.  Burke  has  passed  over  the  whole  transaction  of  die 
Bastile  (and  his  silence  is  nothing  in  his  fiivour)  and  has  enters 
taiaed  his  readere  with  reflections  on  supposed  facts,  distorted  into 
real  fidsehoods,  I  will  give,  since  he  has  not,  some  account  of  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  that  transaction.  They  will  serve 
to  riiow  that  less  mischief  could  scarce  have  accompanied  such  an 
event,  when  considered  with  the  treacherous  and  hostile  aggrava- 
tions of  the  enemies  of  the  revolution. 

The  mind  can  hardly  picture  to  itself  a  more  tremendous  scene 
than  what  the  city  of  Paris  exhibited  at  the  time  of  taking  the  Bas- 
tile, and  for  two  days  before  and  afler,  nor  conceive  the  possibility 
of  its  quieting  so  soon.  A|  a  distance,  this  transaction  has  ap- 
peared only  as  an  act  of  heroism  standing  on  itself :  and  the  close 
political  connexion  it  had  with  die  revolution  is  lost  in  the  brillian- 
cy of  ^  achievement  But  we  are  to  consider  it  as  the  strengdl 
of  die  parties,  brought  man  to  man,  and  contending  for  the  issue. 
The  Bastile  was  to  be  either  the  prize  or  the  prison  of  the  assail-, 
ants.  The  downfhll  of  it  included  the  idea  of  the  downfall  of  des- 
potism ;  and  diis  compounded  image  was  become  as  figuratively 
united,  as  Bunyan^s  Doubting  CasUe  and  giant  Despair* 

TOL.  If  8         ' 
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TW  — tioBil  ■inmblj  bdToro  wad  «t  the  tiine  of  taking  iba 
Biitai,  WM  tittiiig  at  Torauttesr  twelre  onles  distant  firom  Paiis. 
Moot  a  waak  before  the  nsing  of  die  Paristana  and  their  taking  the 
B—tilw,  It  waa  diaeovered  thai  a  plat  waa  fonnnig,  at  the  head  of 
nWch  was  die  count  d'Artois,  the  king's  joongest  brother,  for  de- 
BMKshing  the  national  assetnbly,  seizing  its  membera,  and  thereb j 
ePHUng,  by  a  coiy  d€  atoMh  all  hopea  and  prospects  of  forming  a 
fraegorenunent.  Forthesakeof  humanitytas  well  as  of  free- 
dooiv  it  is  well  this  plan  did  not  sacceed*  Examples  are  not  want- 
ing to  show  how  dreadfully  vindictive  and  cruel  are  all  old  govem- 
flwnts,  when  they  are  successful  against  what  they  call  a  revolt* 

This  plan  must  have  been  some  time  in  contemplation  ;  be- 
cause, in  order  to  carry  it  into  executionf  it  was  necessary  to  col- 
lect a  large  military  force  round  Paris,  and  to  cut  off  the 
communication  between  that  city  and  the  national  assembly 
lit  Versailles.  The  troops  destined  for  this  service  were  chiefly 
the  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  who,  for  this 
particular  purpose,  were  drawn  from  the  distant  provinces  where 
they  were  then  stationed.  When  they  were  collected,  to  the 
amount  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand,  it  was 
judged  time  to  put  the  plaL  in  execution.  The  ministry  wbo 
were  then  in  office,  and  wbo  were  friendly  to  the  revolution, 
were  instantly  dismissed,  and  a  new  ministry  formed  of  those  who 
had  concerted  the  project :— among  whom  was  count  de  Broglio* 
and  to  his  share  was  given  the  command  of  those  troops.  The 
character  of  this  man,  as  described  to  me  in  a  letter  which  I  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Burke  before  he  began  to  write  his  book,  and 
firom  an  authority  which  Mr.  Burke  well  knows  was  good,  was 
that  of  **  a  high-flying  aristocrat,  cool,  and  capable  of  every  mis- 
chief.'' 

While  these  matters  were  agitating,  the  national  assembly  stood 
in  the  most  perilous  and  critical  situation  that  a  body  of  men  con 
be  supposed  to  act  in.  They  were  the  devoted  victims,  and  they 
knew  it  They  had  the  hearts  and  wishes  of  their  country  on  their 
side,  but  miiitaiy  authority  they  had  none.  The  guards  of  Brog- 
lio  surrounded  the  hall  where  the  assembly  sat,  ready,  at  the  word 
of  command,  to  seize  their  persons,  as  had  been  done  the  year 
before  to  the  parliament  in  Paris.  Had  the  national  assembly  de- 
serted their  trust,  or  had  they  exhibited  signs  of  weakness  or  fear, 
their  enemies  had  been  encouraged,  and  the  country  deprasaed. 
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When  tte  sitiimt&m  diey  stood  »« the  cause  they  were  engaged  in* 
and  die  crisis  then  ready  to  burst  which  should  determine  thfjr 
personal  and  jKiHtical  fiite,  and  that  of  their  couatrjy  and  probaUj 
of  EnropCf  are  taken  into  one  Tiewfttooe  but  a  heart  callous  with 
prejudice,  or  corrupted  bj  dependance,  can  avoid  interesting  itself 
in  their  success. 

The  archbishop  of  YieaDe  was  at  this  time  president  of  theaop 
tional  assembly ;  a  person  too  old  to  undergo  the  scene  that  afev 
days,  or  a  few  hours,  might  bring  forth.  A  man  of  more  actiTitj, 
and  bolder  fortitude,  was  necessary ;  and  the  national  assembly 
chose  (under  die  form  of  rice-president,  for  the  presidency  stSl 
rented  in  the  archbishop)  M.  de  la  Fayette ;  and  diis  is  the  oaly 
instance  of  a  nce-president  beitig  chosen.  It  was  at  the  momsQl 
this  storm  was  pending,  July  11,  that  a  declaration  of  limits  W8|i 
brought  forward  by  BL  de  la  Fayette,  and  is  the  same  which  is 
alluded  to  in  page  51.  It  was  hastily  drawn  up,  and  makes  only.ii 
part  of  a  more  extensive  declaration  of  rights,  agreed  upon  and 
adopted  afterwards  by  the  national  assembly.  The  particular  rea- 
son for  bringing  it  forward  at  this  moment  (M.  de  la  Fayette  faaf 
since  informed  me)  was,  that  if  the  national  assembly  should  ftU 
In  the  threatened  destnictioo  that  then  surrounded  it,  some  trac^ 
of  its  principles  might  have  a  chance  of  surviving  the  wreck. 

Every  thing  was  now  drawing  to  a  crisis.  The  event  was 
freedom  or  slavery.  On  one  side  an  army  of  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand men ;  on  the  other  an  unarmed  body  of  citizens,  for  the 
citizens  of  Paris  on  whom  the  national  assembly  must  then  imme- 
diately depend,  were  as  unatped  and  undisciplined  as  ths  citizens 
of  London  are  now.  The  French  guards  had  given  strong  symp- 
toms of  their  being  attached  to  the  national  cause  ;  but  their  num- 
bers were  small,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  force  which  Broglio  com- 
manded, and  their  officers  were  in  the  interest  of  Broglio. 

Matters  being  now  ripe  for  execution,  the  new  ministry  made 
their  appearance  in  office.  The  reader  will  carry  in  his  mind,  that 
the  Bastile  was  taken  the  14th  of  July :  the  point  of  time  I  am 
now  speaking  to,  is  the  12th.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  change 
of  the  ministry  reached  Paris  in  the  aflemoon,  all  the  play-houiBos 
and  places  of  entertainment,  shops  and  houses,  were  shut  up 
The  change  of  ministry  was  considered  as  the  prelude  of  hostili- 
ties, and  the  opimOn  was  ri^^y  founded. 
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The  foreign  troop«  begin  to  advance  towards  die  cHjr.  The 
prince  de  Lambeac,  who  commanded  a  body  of  German  eavi^« 
afiproached  by  tbe  palace  of  Louia  XT.  which  connects  itself  with 
some  of  the  streets.  In  Ins  march  he  insulted  and  struck  an  old 
man  with  his  sword.  The  French  are  remarkable  for  then'  re-> 
spect  to  old  age,  and  the  insolence  with  which  it  appeared  to  be 
done,  uniting  with  the  general  fermentation  they  were  in,  produced 
a  powerful  effect,  and  a  cry  of  to  arms  I  io'arm$  I  spread  itself  in 
a  moment  oyer  the  whole  city. 

Arms  they  had  none,  nor  scarcely  any  who  knew  the  use  of 
Ihem  ;  but  desperate  resolution,  when  erery  hope  is  at  stake, 
supplies,  for  a  while,  the  want  of  arms*  Near  where  the  prince 
de  Lambesc  was  drawn  up,  were  large  piles  of  stones  collected 
for  building  the  new  bridge,  and  with  these  the  people  attacked 
1h»  cavalry.  A  party  of  the  French  guards,  upon  hiring  die 
firing,  rushed  from  their  quarters  and  joined  the  people ;  and  night 
coming  on,  the  cavalry  retreated. 

The  streets  of  Paris,  being  narrow,  are  favourable  for  defence ; 
and  the  loftiness  of  the  houses,  consisting  of  many  stories,  from 
which  great  annoyance  might  be  given,  secured  them  against 
noctomal  enterprises ;  and  the  night  was  spent  in  providing  them* 
selves  with  every  sort  of  weapon  thej  could  make  or  procure : 
guns,  swords,  blacksmith's  hammers,  carpenters'  axes,  iron  crows, 
pikes,  halberds,  pitdiforks,  spits,  clubs,  &c. 

The  incredible  numbers  with  which  they  assembled  the  next 
morning,  and  the  still  more  incredible  resolution  they  exhibited 
embarrassed  and  astonished  their  enemies.  Little  did  the  new 
ininistry  expect  such  a  salute.  Accustomed  to  slavery  themselvesi 
they  had  no  idea  that  liberty  was  capable  of  such  inspiration,  or 
that  a  body  of  unarmed  citizens  would  dare  to  face  the  military 
force  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Every  moment  of  this  day  was 
employed  in  collecting  arms,  concerting  plans,  and  arranging 
themselves  in  the  best  order  which  such  an  instantaneous  rnove^ 
ment  could  afford.  Broglio  continued  lying  round  the  city,  but 
made  no  further  advances  this  day,  and  the  succeeding  night 
passed  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  such  a  scene  could  possibly, 
produce. 

But  the  defence  only  was  not  die  object  of  the  citizens.  They 
had  a  cause  at  stake,  on  which  depended  their  freedom  or  thm 
akveqr*    They  evenr  moment  expected  an  attack*  or  to  hear  of 
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fMie  mide  on  the  national  assemblj; ;  and  in  such  a  8ltiiation«  tho 
moat  prompt  measures  are  sometiniea  the  beet  The  objeet  tint 
now  presented  itself,  was  the  Bastile ;  and  the  eclat  of  carrying 
snch  a  fortress  in  the  face  of  such  an  ann^t  could  not  fail  to  strike 
tenror  into  the  new  ministry,  who  had  scarcely  yet  had  ttme  to 
moetc  By  some  intercepted  correspondence  this  morning,  it  was 
discofered  that  the  mayor  of  Paris,  M.  de  Flesseles,  who  ap» 
peared  to  he  in  their  interest,  was  betmying  them  ;  and  from  thia 
discovery  there  remained  no  doubt  that  Brogtio  would  reinforce  the 
Bastile  the  ensuing  evening.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  at* 
tack  it  that  day ;  but  before  this  could  be  done,  k  was  first  neces- 
sary to  procure  a  better  supply  of  arms  than  they  were  then  po8> 
sessedof. 

There  was,  adjoining  to  the  city,  a  large  magazine  of  arms  de* 
posited  at  the  hospital  of  the  invalids,  which  ihe  citizens  summoned 
to  snrrender ;  and  as  the  place  was  not  defensible^  nor  attempted 
much  defence,  they  soon  succeeded.  Thus  supplied,  they  march- 
ed to  attack  the  Bastile ;  a  vast  mized  muhitudo  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  degrees,  and  armed  with  all  sorts  of  weapons.  Imagination 
would  fail  of  describing  to  itself  the  appearance  of  such  a  proceiH 
SMNi,  and  of  the  anziety  for  the  events  which  a  few  hours  or  a  few 
might  produce.  What  plans  the  ministiy  was  forming, 
as  unknown  to  the  people  within  the  city,  as  what  the  citizmis 
wore  doing  was  unknown  to  them ;  and  what  movements  Breglio 
ini^t  make  for  the  support  or  relief  of  the  place,  were  to  the 
citixeaaa  equally  unknown.     All  was  mystery  and  hazard. 

That  the  Bastile  was  attacked  with  an  enthusiasm  of  heroism, 
such  only  as  the  highest  animation  of  liberty  could  inspire,  and 
carried  in  die  space  of  a  few  hours,  is  an  event  which  the  world  is 
fully  possessed  of*  I  am  not  undertaking  a  detail  of  the  attack, 
but  bringing  into  view  the  conspiracy  against  the  nation  which 
provoked  it,  and  which  fell  with  the  Bastile.  The  prison  to  which 
the  new  ministry  were  dooming  the  national  assembly,  in  addition 
to  its  bemg  the  hi^  altar  and  castle  of  despotism,  became  the 
proper  object  to  begin  with.  This  enterprize  broke  up  the  new 
ministry,  who  began  now  to  fly  from  the  ruin  they  had  prepared 
for  others.  The  troops  of  Broglio  dispersed,  and  himself  fled 
also. 

Mr.  Burke  has  spoken  a  great  deal  about  plots,  but  he  has  never 
spoken  of  this  plot  against  the  national  assembly  and  tho 
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libeitiei  tf  the  nation ;  and  Aat  he  might  not,  be  haa  paaaaJ 
Ofor  all  the  eircumataneea  that  wi^  throw  it  in  hia  waj*  Tha 
ndtea  who  have  fted  from  France*  whoae  caitae  he  ao  B^iichi»» 
teiests  himself  in,  and  from  whom  he  haa  had  hia  leeaout  fled  in 
eonaeqiience  of  the  miacarriage  of  this  plot.  No  plot  waa 
formed  against  them:  it  was  ihiey  who  were  plotting  againat 
ediera;  and ttoae  who  fell, met, not  nnjnatlj, the pwiiiihmant  ftey 
were  preparnig  to  execute.  But  wiU  Mr.  Burke  aaj  that  if  thiaplott 
contrived  wifli  the  subtlety  of  an  ambuscade,  had  succeeded,  the 
successful  party  would  have  restrained  their  wrath  ao  aoon  t  Let 
the  histoiy  of  all  old  governments  answer  the  question* 

Whom  haa  the  national  aasemblj  brought  to  the  acafoldt 
None.  They  were  themselves  the  devoted  victims  of  tibia  plot, 
and  ttnej  have  not  retaliated ;  why  then  are  they  diarged  with  re- 
venge ttiey  have  not  acted  ?  In  the  tremendous  breaking  forth  of 
A  whole  peofde,  in  which  all  degreea,  tempera  and  diaiacfceia  are 
confounded,  and  delivering  themaelves  by  a  miracle  of  exertion, 
from  ^  destruction  meditated  againat  them,  ia  it  to  be  expected 
tmi  nothing  will  happen?  When  men  are  aore  with  the  aenae  ef 
oppressions,  and  menaced  with  the  prospect  of  new  ones,  iaiha 
calmness  of  philosophy,  or  the  palay  of  inaenaibiiity  to  be  looked 
for  ?  Mr.  Burke  exclaims  against  outrage,  yet  the  greatest  ia  drnft 
which  he  haa  committed.  Hia  book  ia  a  vnlnrtirr^f  nnfrngai  lit 
apologized  for  by  ike  impulae  of  a  moment,  but  cherished  thraiigk 
a  space  of  ten  months ;  yet  Mr.  Buriie  had  no  provocatioeit«a 
life,  no  interest  at  stake. 

More  citizens  fell  in  UtoM  struggle  than  of  their  opponenta ;  but 
four  or  five  persons  were  seized  by  the  populace,  and  instantly 
pot  to  deatii ;  the  governor  of  the  Bastile  and  the  mayor  of  Paiia, 
who  was  detected  in  the  act  of  betraying  them ;  and  aflerwaida 
Foulon,  one  of  the  new  ministry,  and  Berthier,  his  son-in-law 
who  had  accepted  the  office  of  intendant  of  Paris.  Their  heads 
were  stuck  upon  jHkes,  and  carried  about  the  city ;  and  it  ia  upon 
this  mode  of  punishment  that  Mr.  Burice  builds  a  great  part  of  hia 
tragic  aeenes.  Let  us  therefore  examine  how  men  came  by  Ae 
idea  of  punishing  in  this  manner, 
y  They  learn  it  from  the  governments  they  live  under ;  and  retali* 
ate  the  punishments  they  have  been  accustomed  to  behold.  The 
heads  stuck  upon  pikes  which  remained  for  yean  upon  Tensile- 
bar,  differed  nothing  in  the  honror  of  the  acene  from  thoae  rnniid 
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taMMKHipikeiftt  Paris  s  yet  Hm  was  done  bj  tka  En^ish  0Dy- 
ammeiit  It  maf,  peifaafis,  be  aaid,  that  it  aigiiilies  Dothmg  to« 
naa  wlmi  is  done  to  htm  after  he  is  dead ;  but  k  aigiiifiee  much  to 
thelhmg;  Hmthertortttres  thevieelings  or  hardeaa  their  hearts  4 
and  in  either  caaov  it  inetmete  timn  how  to  paniah  when  power 
fidk  into  their  hande. 

'  Lay  then  the  axe  tote  rooty  and  teadigoiremmentahuDanitf. 
It  is  their  sanguinary  punishments  which  oormpt  mankind.  la 
fiSngland,  the  punishment  in  certain  cases  is,  by  kangingf  drawing 
tad  quartwrmg ;  the  heait  of  the  sufierer  is  cut  out,  and  held  up 
to  the  view  of  the  popolaoob  In  France,  under  the  former  goyem- 
ment,  the  punishments  were  not  less  barbarous.  Who  does  not 
rsmember  the  execution  of  Damien,  torn  to  pieces  by  horses  f 
The  effect  of  these  cruel  spectacles  exhibited  to  the  populace, 
is  to  destroy  tenderness  or  excite  revenge;  and  by  the  base 
aad  ftlse  idea  of  governing  men  by  terror  instead  of  reason, 
diey  become  precedents.  It  is  over  the  lowest  elase  of 
aiankind  that  government  by  terror  is  intended  to  operate,  and  it  is 
en  them  Umi  it  operates  to  the  wont  effect.  They  have  sense 
Miongh  to  feel  that  they  are  die  objects  aimed'  at ;  and  they 
niiet  in  their  turn  the  examples  of  terror  they  have  been  in* 
•tibeted  to  practice. 

There  are  in  all  European  countries,  a  large  class  of  people  of 
Aat  description  which  in  Enirland  are  called  the  ^*  mob,"  Of  this 
class  were  those  who  committed  the  burnings  and  devastations  in 
London  in  1780,  and  of  this  class  were  those  who  carried  the 
heads  upon  pikes  in  Paris.  Foulon  and  Berthier  were  taken  up 
in  te  country,  and  sent  to  Pans  to  undergo  their  examination  at 
die  hotel  de  Yille ;  for  the  national  assembly,  immediately  on  the 
new  ministry  coming  into  oflice,  passed  a  decree,  which  they 
eommunicated  to  die  king  and  cabinet,  that  they  (the  national 
assembly)  would  hold  the  nnnistry,  of  which  Foulon  was  one, 
responmble  for  die  measures  they  were  advising  and  pursuing ; 
but  the  mob,  incensed  at  the  appearance  of  Foulon  and  Berthier, 
tore  them  from  their  conductors  before  they  were  carried  to  the 
liotel  de  Yille,  and  executed  them  on  the  spot  Why  then  does 
Mr.  Burke  charge  outrages  of  this  kind  upon  a  wlmle  people  ? 
Ab  wen  may  he  charge  die  riots  and  outrages  of  1780  on  all  the 
people  of  London,  or  those  in  Ireland  on  all  his  countgr. 
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But  every  thing  we  see  or  heer  offensive  to  our  foelingSt  uii 
derogatory  to  the  human  character,  should  lead  to  other  reflectioas 
than  those  of  reproach.  £ven  the  beings  who  commit  them  kav<e 
some  claim  to  our  consideration.  How  then  is  it  that  audi  yfwM 
classes  of  mankind  as  are  distinguished  by  the  appeUatioii  of  Urn 
vulgar,  or  the  ignorant  mob,  are  so  numerous  in  all  old  countrieel 
The  instant  we  ask  ourselves  this  question,  reflectioD  finds  an 
answer.  They  arise,  as  an  unavoidable  consequence,  out  of  die 
ill  construction  of  all  the  old  governments  in  Europe,  Engkuid  in- 
cluded with  the  rest  It  is  by  distortedly  exalting  some  men,  that 
others  are  distortedly  debased,  till  the  whole  is  out  of  nature.  A 
vast  mass  of  mankind  are  degradedly  thrown  into  the  back  ground 
of  the  human  picture,  to  bring  forward,  with  greater  glare*  the 
puppet-show  of  state  and  aristocracy.  In  the  commencement  of 
a  revc^ution,  those  men  are  rather  the  followers  of  the  tamp  Ann 
o£  the  standard  of  liberty,  and  have  yet  to  be  instructed  how  to 
reverence  it 

I  give  to  Mr.  Burke  all  his  theatrical  exaggerations  lor  fiwts* 
and  I  then  ask  him,  if  they  do  not  establish  the  certainty  of  what  I 
nere  lay  down*?  Admitting  them  to  be  true^  they  show  die  neeee* 
sity  of  the  French  revolution,  as  much  as  any  one  thing  he  could 
have  asserted.  These  outrages  are  not  the  effect  of  the  principlee 
of  the  revolution,  but  of  the  degraded  mind  that  existed  beibn  An 
revolution,  and  which  the  revolution  is  calculated  to  relbtBi*- 
Place  them  then  to  their  proper  cause,  and  take  the  reproedi  of 
them  to  your  own  side. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  national  assembly,  and  the  citj  of  Parisi 
that  during  such  a  tremendous  scene  of  arms  and  coniiisieov  be* 
yond  the  control  of  all  authority,  that  they  have  been  able,  bj  thn 
influence  of  example  and  exhortation,  to  restrain  so  much*'  Never 
was  more  pains  taken  to  instruct  and  enlighten  mankind,  and  to 
make  them  see  that  their  interest  consisted  in  their  virtue,  and  not 
in  their  revenge,  than  what  have  been  displayed  in  the  revolution 
of  France. — ^I  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Buike'a 
account  of  the  expedition  to  Yersailles,  on  the  5di  and  ^6di  of 
October. 

I  can  consider  Mr.  Burke's  book  in  scarcely  any  other  lighft 
than  a  dramatic  performance ;  and  he  must,  I  think,  have  eon* 
•idered  it  in  the  same  li^  himself,  by  the  poetical  Kbeitles  behan 
taken  of  omitting  some  facts,  distorting  odiers,  and  making 
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MMMnerj  bend  to  produce  a  stage  effect.  Of  this  kind  ishii 
iccomit  of  die  expedition  to  YeraaiUes*  He  begins  this  account 
hf  omitting  die  only  facts  which,  as  causes,  are  known  to  be  true ; 
every  ddng  beyond  these  is  conjecture  even  in  Paris :  and  hii 
then  works  up  a  tale  accommodated  to  his  own  passions  and 
prejudices. 

It  is  to  be  observed  throughout  Mr.  Burke's  book,  that  h^ 
never  speaks  of  plots  agmmt  the  revolution ;  and  it  is  from 
those  plots  that  ail  the  mischiefs  have  arisen.  It  suits  his  pur- 
pose to  exhibit  consequences  without  their  causes.  It  is  one  of 
the  arts  of  die  drama  to  do  so.  If  the  crimes  of  men  were  ex- 
hibited with  dieir  suffering,  the  stage  effect  would  sometimes  be 
lost,  and  the  audience  would  be  inclined  to  approve  where  it  was 
intended  they  should  commiserate. 

After  all  the  investigations  that  have  been  made  into  this  intri- 
cate affiur  (the  expedition  to  Yersailles,)  it  still  remains  enveloped 
in  all  that  kind  of  mystery  which  ever  accompanies  events  pro- 
duced more  from  a  concurrence  of  awkward  circumstances,  than 
from  fixed  design.  While  the  characters  of  men  are  forming,  as 
is  always  the  case  in  revolutions,  diere  is  a  reciprocal  suspicioUi 
and  a  disposition  to  misinterpret  each  other ;  and  even  parties 
direetfy  opposite  in  principle,  will  sometimes  concur  in  pushin|( 
forward  the  same  movement  with  very  diflRsrent  views,  and  with 
die  hopes  of  its  producing  very  different  consequences.  A  great 
deal  of  this  may  be  discovered  in  this  embarrassed  affair,  and  yet 
the  issue  of  the  whole  was  what  nobody  had  in  view. 

The  only  things  certainly  known  are,  that  considerable  uneasi- 
ness was  at  this  time  excited  in  Paris,  by  the  delay  of  the  king  in 
not  sanctioning  and  forwarding  the  decrees  of  the  national  as- 
sembly, particularly  that  of  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  nuNt, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  fourth  of  August^  which  contained  the 
foundation  principles  on  which  the  constitution  was  to  be  erected* 
The  kindei^  and  perhaps  the  fiurest,  conjecture  upon  this  matter 
is,  that  some  of  the  ministera  intended  to  make  observations  upon 
certain  parts  of  them,  before  they  were  finally  sanctioned  and 
sent  to  the  provinces;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  enemies  of 
the  revolution  derived  hopes  firom  the  delay,  and  the  firiends  of 
the  revolution,  uneasiness. 

During  this  state  of  suspense,  the  gardes  du  eorps^  which  wato 
compoeedt  as  such  regiments  generally  are,  of  persons  much 
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connected  with  the  court,  gave  an  entertainment  at  Yersailloi 
(Oct  ] ,)  to  some  foreign  regiments  then  arrived ;  and  when  the 
entertainment  was  at  its  height,  on  a  signal  given,  the  gardes  du 
corps  tore  the  national  cockade  from  their  hats,  trampled  it  under 
foot,  and  replaced  it  with  a  counter  cockade  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  An  indignity  of  this  kind  amounted  to  defiance.  ■  It 
'  was  like  declaring  war ;  and  if  men  will  give  challenges,  they 
must  expect  consequences.  But  all  this  Mr.  Burke  has  carefully 
kept  out  of  sight.  He  begins  his  account  by  sa3ring,  **  History 
'will  record,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  October,  1789,  the 
king  and  queen  of  France,  after  a  day  of  confusion,  alarm,  dis- 
may and  slaughter,  lay  down  under  the  pledged  security  of  public 
faith,  to  indulge  nature  in  a  few  hours  of  respite,  and  troubled 
melancholy  repose."  This  is  neither  the  sober  style  of  history, 
nor  the  intention  of  it.  It  leaves  every  thing  to  be  guessed  at,  and 
mistaken.  One  would  at  least  think  there  had  been  a  battle ;  and 
a  battle  there  probably  would  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
moderating  prudence  of  those  whom  Mr.  Burke  involves  in  his 
censures.  By  his  keeping  the  gardes  du  corps  out  of  sight  Mn 
Burke  has  afforded  himself  the  dramatic  licence  of  putting  the 
king  and  queen  in  their  ^^laces,  as  if  the  object  of  the  expedition 
was  against  them. — But,  to  return  to  my  account — 

This  conduct  of  the  gardes  du  corpSj  as  might  well  be  expected* 
alarmed  and  enraged  the  Parisians :  the  colors  of  the  cause  and 
the  cause  itself,  were  become  too  united  to  mistake  the  intention  of 
the  insult,  and  the  Parisians  were  determined  to  call  the  gardes  du 
corps  to  an  account.  There  was  certainly  nothing  of  the  cow- 
ardice of  assassination  in  marching  in  the  face  of  day  to  demand 
satisfaction,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be  used,  of  a  body  of  armed 
men  who  had  voluntarily  given  defiance.  But  the  circumstance 
which  serves  to  throw  this  affair  into  embarrassment  is,  that  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution  appear  to  have  encouraged  it,  as  well 
as  its  friends.  The  one  hoped  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  by  check- 
ing it  in  time,  and  the  other  to  make  one.  The  hopes  of  those 
opposed  to  the  revolution,  rested  in  making  the  king  of  their 
party,  and  getting  him  from  Versailles  to  Metz,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  collect  a  force,  and  set  up  a  standard.  We  have  there- 
fore  two  different  objecte  presenting  themselves  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  be  accomplished  by  the  same  means ;  the  one,  to  chastise 
ihm gardes  du  corps  whkh  w^  the  object  of  the  Parisians;  the 
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other*  to  render  the  confusion  of  such  a  scene  an  inducement  to 
the  king  to  set  off  for  Metz. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  a  very  numerous  body  of  women,  and 
men  in  the  disguise  of  women,  collected  round  the  hotel  de  Yille, 
or  town  hall,  at  Paris,  and  set  off  for  Yersailles.  Their  professed 
object  was  the  garden  cki  corfs ;  but  prudent  men  readily  recol- 
lected that  mischief  is  easier  begun  than  ended ;  and  this  impres- 
sed itself  with  the  more  force,  from  the  suspicions  already  stated, 
and  the  irregularity  of  such  a  cavalcade.  As  soon  therefore  as 
a  sufficient  force  could  be  collected,  M.  de  la  Fayette,  by  orders 
from  the  civil  authority  of  Pans,  set  off  af\er  them  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  of  the  Paris  militia.  The  revolution  could  de- 
rive no  benefit  from  confusion,  and  its  opposers  might.  By  an 
amiable  and  spirited  manner  of  address,  he  had  hitherto  been 
fortunate  in  calming  disquietudes,  and  in  this  he  was  extraordina* 
rily  successful ;  to  frustrate,  therefore,  the  hopes  of  those  who 
might  seek  to  improve  this  scene  into*  a  sort  of  justifiable  neces- 
sity for  the  king^s  quitting  Yersailles  and  withdrawing  to  Metz 
and  to  prevent,  at  the  same  time,  the  consequences  that  might 
ensue  between  the  gardes  du  corpes  and  this  phalanx  of  men  and 
women,  he  forwarded  expresses  to  the  king,  that  he  was  on  hii 
march  to  Yersailles,  by  the  orders  of  the  civil  authority  of  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  peace  and  protection,  expressing  at  the  same 
lime  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  gardes  du  corps  from  firing 
on  the  people.* 

He  arrived  at  Yersailles  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  The  gardes  du  corps  were  drawn  up,  and  the  people  had 
arrived  some  time  before,  but  every  thing  had  remained  sus- 
pended. Wisdom  and  policy  now  consisted  in  changing  a  scene 
of  danger  into  a  happy  event.  M.  de  la  Fayette  became  the 
mediator  between  the  enraged  parties ;  and  the  king,  to  remove 
the  uneasiness  which  had  arisen  from  the  delay  already  stated, 
Bent  for  the  president  of  the  national  assembly,  and  signed  the 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man^  and  such  other  parts  of  the 
constitution  as  were  in  readiness. 

It  was  now  about  one  in  the  morning.  Every  thing  appeared 
to  be  composed,  and  a  general  congratulation  took  place.  At 
the  beat  of  drum  a  proclamation  was  made,  that  the  citizens  of 

*  I  am  warranted  in  asserting  this,  as  I  had  it  from  M.  de  la  FayvUe,  vllh 
whom  I  tavo  lived  ia  hobiis  of  frieadship  Unr  iourteen  yatum 
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Tenailles  would  give  ih»  hospitality  of  tfaetr  houses  to  tiieb 
feUow-citizens  of  Paris.  Those  who  could  not  be  accommodated 
m  this  mamiert  remained  in  the  streets,  or  took  up  their  quarters 
m  the  churches ;  and  at  two  o'clock  the  king  and  queen  retired. 

In  this  state  matters  passed  until  the  break  of  day,  when  a  iredi 
disturbance  arose  from  the  censurable  conduct  of  some  of  bodi 
parties ;  for  such  characters  there  will  be  in  all  such  scenes. 
One  of  the  gardes  du  corps  appeared  at  one  of  the  windows  <^ 
the  palace,  and  the  people  who  had  remained  during  the  night  in 
the  streets  accosted  him  with  reviling  and  provocatiTe  language. 
Instead  of  retiring,  as  in  such  a  case  prudence  would  have  dicta* 
ted,  he  presented  his  musket,  fired,  and  killed  one  of  the  Paris 
militia.  The  peace  being  thus  broken,  the  people  rushed  into  the 
palace  in  quest  of  the  offender.  They  attacked  the  quarters  of 
the  gardes  du  corps  within  the  palace,  and  pursued  them  through 
the  avenues  of  it,  and  to  the  apartments  of  the  king.  On  this 
tumult,  not  the  queen  only,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  represented  it,  but 
every  person  in  the  palace,  was  awakened  and  alarmed ;  and  M. 
de  la  Fayette  had  a  second  time  to  interpose  between  the  parties, 
the  event  of  which  was,  that  the  gardes  du  corps  put  on  the  fiatioiial 
cockade,  and  the  matter  ended,  as  by  oblivion,  after  thfl^  loss  of 
two  or  three  lives. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  in  which  this  conftision  was 
acting,  the  king  and  queen  were  in  public  at  the  balcony,  and 
neither  of  them  concealed  for  safety's  sake,  as  Mr.  Burke  insin* 
uates.  Matters  being  thus  appeased,  and  tranquillity  restored, 
a  general  acclamation  broke  forth,  of  ie  rot  a  Port*-*/e  rot  m 
Paris — the  king  to  Paris.  It  was  the  shout  of  peace,  and  im- 
mediately accepted  on  the  part  of  the  king.  By  this  measure,  aB 
future  projects  of  trepanning  the  king  to  Metz,  and  setting  up 
the  standard  of  opposition  to  the  constitution  were  preventedi 
and  the  suspicions  extinguished.  The  king  and  his  family  reach* 
ed  Paris  in  the  evening,  and  were  congratulated  on  their  arrival 
^  by  M.  Bailley,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens. 
Mr.  Burke,  who  throughout  his  book  confounds  things,  persona, 
and  principles,  has,  in  his  remarks  on  M.  BaiUey's  address,  con- 
founded time  also.  He  censures  M.  Bailley  for  calling  it,  ^  «» 
6o»  jour,"  a  good  day.  Mr.  Burke  should  have  informed  himselC 
diat  this  scene  took  up  the  space  of  two  days,  the  day  on  which 
U  began  with  wary  appearance  of  danger  aad  niachieff  and  the 
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A^  oa.  which  it  terminated  without  th^  xnischiefii  thai  ihreatei)te4 1 
and  that  it  is  to  tbii9  peaceful. terminjettion  th^  M.  Bailley  allude^ 
pid  to  the  arrival  of  the  king  at  Paris.  Not  less  tl^m  thre^ 
hiw^k^  thousand  persons  arranged  themselves  in  the  propessios 
from  YersaiUes  to  Paris,  and  not  an  act  of  molestation  was  comi^ 
initted  during  ibe  whole  march. 

Mr.  Burke,  on  the  authority  of  ]M(.  Lally  Tollendal,  a  desertiBR 
from  the  national  assembly,  8ays,~that  on  entering  Paris,  the  peo« 
pie  shouted,  '*  tons  lea  eveqttea  a  la  lanterned**  All  bishops  to  he 
hanged  at  the  lantern  or  lamp-posts.  It  is  surprising  that  nobody} 
should  hear  this  but  Lally  Tollendaj,  fuid  that  nobody  should 
believe  it  but  Mr.  Burke.  It  has  not  the  least  connexion  with 
any  part  of  the  transaction,  and  is  totally  foreign  to  ^veiy 
circumstance  of  it  The  bishops  have  never  been  introduced 
before  into  any  scene  of  Mr.  Burke's  drama :  why  then  are  they« 
all  at  once,  and  together,  tout  a  coup  tt  toua  ensem^ie,  introduced 
now  I  Mr.  Burke  brings  forward  his  bishops  and  his  lantemt 
like  figures  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  raises  his  scenes  by  contrast 
instead  of  connexion.  But  it  serves  to  show,  with  the  rest  of 
his  book,  what  little  credit  ought  to  be  given,  where  even  proba- 
bility is  set  at  defiance,  for  the  purpose  of  defaming ;  and  with 
this  reflection,  instead  of  a  soliloquy  in  praise  of  chivalry,  as 
Mr.  Burke  has  done,  I  close  the  account  of  the  expedition  to 
Tersailles.* 

I  have  now  to  follow  Mr.  Burke  through^  pathless  wilderness 
of  rhapsodies,  and  a  sort  of  descant  upon  governments,  in  which 
he  asserts  whatever  he  pleases,  on  the  presumption  of  its  being 
believed,  without  offering  either  evidence  or  reasons  for  so 
doing. 

Before  any  thing  can  be  reasoned  upon  to  a  conclusion,  certain, 
frets,  principles,  or  data,  to  reason  from,  must  be  establishedi 
admitted,  or  denied.  *Mr.  Burke,  with  his  usual  outrage,  abuses 
t^  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man^  published  by  the  national 
sssembly  of  France,  as  the  basis  on  which  the  constitution  of 
France  is  built.  This  he  calls  ''  paltry  and  blurred  sheets  of 
paper  about  the  rights  of  man."  Does  Mr.  Burke  mean  to  deny 
t^  man  has  any  rights  ]     If  he  does,  then  he  must  mean  thai 

♦  An  account  of  the  expedition  to  Versailles  may  be  seen  in  No.  13,  of  the 
*&evolut]OD  de  Paris,'  coiUainiog  the  events  from  the  3d  to  the  10th  of  Oos 
bQr,l789 
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diere  are  no  such  things  as  rights  any  where,  and  that  he  has  none 
Uniself;  for  who  is  there  in  the  world  but  man?  But  if  Mr. 
Burke  means  to  admit  that  man  has  rights,  the  question  Htnen 
will  be,  what  are  those  rights,  and  how  came  man  by  them 
originally  ? 

The  error  of  those  who  reason  by  precedents  drawn  from 
antiquity,  respecting  the  rights  of  man,  is,  that  they  do  not  go  far 
enough  into  antiquity.  They  do  not  go  the  whole  way.  They 
stop  ,in  some  of  the  intermediate  stages  of  an  hundred  or  a 
^ousand  years,  and  produce  what  was  then  done  as  a  rule  for 
the  present  day.  This  is  no  authority  at  all.  If  we  travel  still 
further  into  antiquity,  we  shall  dnd  a  directly  contrary  opinion 
and  practice  prevailing ;  and,  if  antiquity  is  to  be  authority,  a 
thousand  such  authorities  may  be  produced,  successively  contra- 
dicting each  other :  but  if  we  proceed  on,  we  shall  at  last  corne 
out  right :  we  shall  come  to  the  time  when  man  came  from  the 
band  of  his  maker.  What  was  he  then  ?  Man.  Man  was  his 
high  and  only  title,  and  a  higher  cannot  be  given  him.  But  of 
titles  I  shall  speak  hereader. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  origin  of  man,  and  at  the  origin  of 
his  rights.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  world  has  been  go- 
verned from  that  day  to  this,  it  is  no  further  any  concern  of  ours 
than  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  errors  or  the  improvements 
.which  the  history  of  it  presents.  Those  who  lived  an  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years  ago,  were  then  moderns '  as  we  are  now. 
They  had  their  ancients  and  those  ancients  had  others,  and  we 
also  shall  be  ancients  in  our  turn.  If  the  mere  name  of  antiquitj 
is  to  govern  in  the  affairs  of  life,  the  people  who  are  to  live  an 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years  hence,  may  as  well  take  us  for  a 
precedent,  as  we  make  a  precedent  of  those  who  lived  an  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  fact  is,  that  portions  of  antiquity, 
by  proving  every  thing,  establish  nothing.  *It  is  authority  against 
authority  ail  the  way,  till  we  come  to  the  divine  origin  of  the 
rights  of  man,  at  the  creation.  Here  our  inquiries  find  a  rest* 
ing-place,  and  our  reason  finds  a  home.  If  a  dispute  about  the 
rights  of  man  had  arisen  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  years 
from  the  creation,  it  is  to  this  source  of  authority  they  must  have 
referred,  and  it  is  to  the  same  source  of  authority  that  we  must 
now  refer 
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TlKmg^  I  mean  not  to  touch  upon  any  sectarian  principle  of 
religion,  yet  it  may  be  worth  obsenring,  that  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  is  traced  to  Adam.  Why  then  not  trace  the  rights  of  roan 
to  the  creation  of  man  ?  I  will  answer  the  question.  Because 
there  have  been  an  upstart  of  government,  thrusting  them- 
selves between,  and  presumptuously  working  to  un-make  man. 

If  any  generation  of  men  ever  possessed  the  rigRt  of  dictating 
the  mode  by  which  the  world  should  be  governed  for  ever,  it  was 
the  first  generation  that  existed ;  and  if  that  generation  did  not 
do  it,  no  succeeding  generation  can  show  any  authority  for  doing 
it,  nor  set  any  up.  The  illuminating  and  divine  principles  of  the 
equal  rights  of  man,  (for  it  has  its  origin  from  the  maker  of  man,) 
relates,  not  only  to  the  living  individuals,  but  to  generations  of 
men  succeeding  each  other.  Every  generation  is  equal  in  rights 
to  the  generations  which  preceded  it,  by  the  same  rule  that  eveiy 
individual  is  bom  equal  in  rights  with  his  contemporary. 

Every  history  of  the  creation,  and  every  traditionary  account, 
whether  from  the  lettered  or  unlettered  world,  however  they  may 
vary  in  their  opinion  or  belief  of  certain  particulars,  all  agree  ia 
establishing  one  point,  the  unity  of  man ;  by  which  I  mean  that 
man  is  all  of  one  degree^  and  consequently  that  all  men  are  bom 
equal,  and  with  equal  natural  rights,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
posterity  had  been  continued  by  creation  instead  of  generation^ 
the  latter  being  only  the  mode  by  which  the  former  is  carried  for- 
ward ;  and  consequently,  every  child  born  into  the  world  must  be 
consider^  d  as  deriving  its  existence  from  God.  The  world  is  as 
new  to  him  as  it  was  to  the  first  man  that  existed,  and  his  natural 
right  in  it  is  of  the  same  kind. 

The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  whether  taken  as  divine 
authority,  or  merely  historical,  is  fully- up  to  this  point,  the  unify 
or  equality  of  man.  The  expressions  admit  of  no  controversy. 
*'  And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image.  In  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them.'' 
The  distinction  of  sexes  is  pointed  out,  but  no  other  distinction 
is  even  implied.  If  thi^  .bo  not  divine  authority,  it  is  at  least  his- 
torical authority,  and  shows  that  the  equality  of  man,  so  far  from 
being  a  modem  doctrine,  is  the  oldest  upon  record. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  religions  known  in  the 
worid  are  founded,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  man,  on  the  unity  of 
moHf  as  being  all  of  one  degree.    Whether  in  heaven  or  in  hell* 
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or  ii  wiwtew  state  man  maj  be  mipposed  to  exist  hereafter,  the 
good  and  the  bad  are  the  only  distinctions.  Nay,  even  the  kwi 
•f  gOTenunents  are  obliged  to  slide  into  this  principle,  by  making 
degrees  to  consist  in  crimes,  and  not  in  persons. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  truths,  and  of  the  highest  adran- 
ti^  to  cultivate.  By  considering  man  in  this  light,  and  by  in- 
liractiQg  hinf  to  consider  himself  in  this  light,  it  places  him  in  a 
connexion  with  all  his  duties,  whether  to  his  Creator,  or  to 
creation,  of  which  he  is  a  part ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  forgeti 
hit  origin,  or,  to  use  a  more  fashionable  phrase,  his  birth  and 
^auJ^,  that  he  becomes  dissolute.  It  is  not  among  the  least  of 
the  erib  of  the  present  existing  governments  in  all  parts  of  £u« 
vope,  that  man,  considered  as  man,  is  thrown  back  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance from  his  maker,  and  the  artificial  chasm  filled  up  by  a  suc- 
eession  of  barriers,  or  a  sort  of  turnpike  gates,  through  which  ho 
baa  to  pass.  I  will  quote  Mr.  Burke's  catalogue  of  barriers  that 
he  has  set  up  between  man  and  his  Maker.  Putting  himself  in 
the  character  of- a  herald, 'he  says — "We  fear  God — ^we  look 
,  with  awe  to  kings — with  affection  to  parliaments — with  duty  to 
magistrates — with  reverence  to  priests,  and  with  respect  to  nobi- 
lity." Mr.  Burke  has  forgot  to  put  in  '*  chivalry."  He  has  also 
forgot  to  put  in  Peter. 

The  duty  of  man  is  not  a  wilderness  of  turnpike  gates,  through 
which  he  is  to  pass  by  tickets  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  plain 
and  simple,  and  consists  but  of  two  points.  His  duty  to  God, 
which  every  man  must  feel ;  and  with  respect  to  his  neighbor,  to 
do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  If  those  to  whom  power  is  dele- 
gated do  well,  they  will  be  respected  ;  if  not  they  will  be  des- 
pised ;  and  with  regard  to  those  to  whom  no  power  is  delegated, 
but  who  assume  it,  the  rational  world  can  know  nothing  of 
them. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  (and  that  but  in  part)  of  the 
natural  rights  of  man.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  civil  rights  of 
man,  and  to  show  how  the  one  originates  out  of  the  other.  Man 
did  not  enter  into  society  to  become  iBorae  than  he  was  beforet 
noi;to  have  less  rights  than  he  had  before,  but  to  have  those 
rights  better  secured.  His  natural  rights  are  the  foundation  of 
all  his  civil  rights.  But  in  order  to  pursue  this  distinction  with 
more  precision,  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  different  qualities  of 
natural  and  civil  rights. 
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A  few  words  will  explain  this.  Natural  rights  are  those  which 
always  appertain  to  man  in  right  of  his  existence.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  the  hitellectual  rights,  6t  rights  of  the  mind,  and  also 
all  those  rights  of  acting  as  an  individual  for  his  own  comfort  and 
happiness,  which  are  not  injurious  to  the  rights  of  others. — Civil 
rights  are  those  which  appertain  to  man  in  right  of  his  being 
a  member  of  society.  Every  civil  right  has  for  its  foundation 
some  natural  right  pre-existing  in  the  individual,  but  to  which  his 
individual  power  is  not,  in  ail  cases,  sufficiently  competent.  Of 
this  kind  are  all  those  which  relate  to  security  and  protection. 

From  this  short  review,  it  will  be  easy  to  distinguish  between 
diat  class  of  natural  rigiits  which  man  retains  afler  entering  into 
society,  and  those  which  he  throws  into  common  stock  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society. 

The  natural  rights  which  he  retains,  are  all  those  in  which  the 
power  to  execute  is  as  perfect  in  the  individual  as  the  right  itself. 
Among  this  class,  as  is  before  mentioned,  are  all  the  intellectual 
rights,  or  rights  of  the  mind :  consequently,  religion  is  one  of 
those  rights.  The  natural  rights  which  are  not  retained,  are  all 
diose  in  wluch,  though  the  right  is  perfect  in  the  individual,  the 
power  to  execute  them  is  defective.  They  answer  not  his  pur- 
poses. \.  A  man  by  natural  right,  has  a  right  to  judge  in  his  own 
cause ;  and  so  far  as  the  right  of  the  mind  is  concerned,  he  never 
surrenders  it :  but  what  availeth  it  him  to  judge,  if  he  has  not 
power  to  redress  it?  lie  therefore  deposits  this  right  in  the 
common  stock  of  society,  and  takes  the  arm  of  society,  of  which 
he  is  a  part,  in  preference  and  in  addition  to  his  own.  Society 
grants  him  nothing.  Every  man  is  a  proprietor  in  society,  and 
draws  on  the  capital  as  a  matter  of  right 

Prom  these  premises,  two  or  three  certain  conclusions  will 
follow. 

Ist,  that  every  civil  right  grows  out  of  a  natural  right ;  or,  m 
other  words,  is  a  natural  right  exchanged. 

2d,  Thut  civil  power  properly  considered  as  such,  is  made  up 
of  the  aggregate  of  that  class  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  which 
becomes  defective  in  the  individual  in  point  of  power,  and  an- 
swers not  his  purpose,  but  when  collected  to  a  focus,  becomes 
competent  to  the  purpose  of  every  one. 

3d.  That  the  power  produced  by  the  aggregate  of  natural  rights^ 
imperfect  in  power  in  the  individual,  cannot  be  applied  to  invade 
VOL  lu  10 
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the  natural  rights  which  are  retained  in  the  individaa!,  and  in 
which  the  power  to  execute  is  as  perfect  as  the  right  itselC 

We  have  now,  in  a  few  words,  traced  man  from  a  natural 
individual  to  a  member  of  society,  and  shown,  or  endeavored 
to  show,  the  quality  of  the  natural  rights  retained,  and  of  those 
which  are  exchanged  for  civil  rights.  Let  us  now  apply  those 
principles  to  government. 

In  casting  our  eyes  over  the  world,  it  is  extremely  easy  to 
distinguish  the  governments  which  have  arisen  out  of  society, 
or  out  of  the  social  compact,  from  those  which  have  not :  but 
to  place  this  in  a  clearer  light  than  a  single  glance  naay  afford, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  review  of  the  several  sources  from 
which  governments  have  arisen,  and  on  which  they  have  been 
founded. 

They  may  be  all  comprehended  under  three  head»^lst,  super- 
stition :  2d,  power ;  3d.  the  common  interests  of  society,  and 
the  common  rights  of  man. 

The  first  was  a  government  of  priest-crad,  the  second  of  con 
querors,  and  the  third  of  reason. 

When  a  set  of  artful  men  pretended,  through  the  medium 
of  oracles,  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  deity,  as  familiarly  as  they 
now  march  up  the  back  stairs  in  European  courts,  the  world  was 
completely  under  the  government  of  superstition.  The  oracles 
were  consulted,  and  whatever  they  were  made  to  say,  became  the 
law ;  and  this  sort  of  government  lasted  just  as  long  as  this  sort 
of  superstition  lasted. 

Afler  these  a  race  of  conquerors  arose,  whose  government, 
like  that  of  William  the  conqueror;,  was  founded  in  power,  and 
the  sword  assumed  the  name  of  a  sceptre.  Governments'  thus 
established,  last  as  long  as  the  power  to  support  them  lasts ;  but 
that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  every  engine  in  their  fiivor, 
they  united  fraud  to  force,  and  set  up  an  idol  which  they  called 
divine  riglU,  and  which,  in  imitation  of  the  pope  who  afiects  to 
be  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  religion,  twisted  itself  afterwards  into  an  idol  of 
another  shape,  called  church  and  ttaU*  The  key  of  St  Peter, 
and  the  key  of  the  treasury,  became  quartered  on  one  another, 
and  the  wondering,  cheated  multitude,  worshipped  the  in- 
▼ention. 
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Ifheii  I  contemplate  the  imtural  dignity  of  mftn ;  when  I  feel 
(for  nature  has  not  been  kind  enough  to  me  to  blunt  my  feelings) 
For  the  honor  and  happiness  of  its  character,  I  become  irritated 
at  the  atteaipt  to  govern  mankind  by  force  and  fraud,  as  if  they 
were  all  knaves  and  fools,  and  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling  disgust 
for  (hose  who  are  thus  imposed  upon. 

We  have  now  to  review  the  governments  which  arise  out  of 
society,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  arose  out  of  supersti- 
tion and  conquest. 

It  has  been  diought  a  considerable  advance  towards  establish- 
ing the  principles  of  freedom,  to  say,  that  government  is  a  com- 
pact between  those  who  govern  and  those  who  are  governed : 
but  this  cannot  be  true,  because  it  is  putting  the  effect  before  the 
cause :  for  as  man  must  have  existed  before  governments  e'jcisted, 
there  necessarily  was  a  time  when  governments  did  -not  exist, 
and  consequently  there  could  originally  exist  no  governors  to 
form  such  a  compact  with.  The  ftict  therefore  must  be,  that  the 
ittdividnaU  ihewuehtM^  each  in  his  own  personal  and  sovereign 
right,  mitred  into  a  compact  with  each  other  to  produce  a  govern- 
ment :  and  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  governments  have  a 
right  t^  he  established ;  and  the  only  principle  on  which  they 
have  a  right  to  exist. 

To  possess  ourselves  of  a  clear  idea  of  what  government  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  we  must  trace  it  to  its  origin.  In  doing  this,  we  shall 
easily  discover  that  governments  must  have  arisen,  either  out  of 
the  people,  or  over  the  people.  Mr.  Burke  has  made  no  distinc- 
tion. He  investigates  nothing  to  its  source,  and  therefore  he 
confounds  every  thing :  but  he  has  signified  his  intention  of 
undertaking  at  some  future  opportunity,  a  comparison  between  the 
constitutions  of  England  and  France.  As  he  thus  renders  it  a 
subject  of  controversy  by  throwing  the  gauntlet,  I  take  him  up 
on  his  own  ground.  It  is  in  high  challenges  that  high  truths  have 
the  right  of  appearing ;  and  I  accept  it  with  the  more  readiness, 
because  it  affords  me,  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing the  subject  with  respect  to  governments  arising  out  of 
society. 

But  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by  a  con^ 
ttiifUion.  It  is  not  sufiicient  that  we  adopt  the  word  ;  we  must 
fix  also  a  standard  signification  to  it. 
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A  constitution  is  not  a  thing  in  name  only,  but  in  fact.  It  has 
not  an  ideal,  but  a  real  existence ;  and  whetever  it  cannot  be  pro- 
doced  in  a  visible  form,  there  is  none.  A  constitution  is  a  thing 
antecedent  to  a  government,  and  a  government  is  only  the  crea- 
ture of  a  constitution.  The  constitution  of  a  country  is  not  die 
act  of  its  government,  but  of  the  people  constituting  a  goveni- 
ment  It  is  the  body  of  elements,  to  which  you  can  refer,  and 
quote  article  by  article  ;*  and  contains  the  principles  on  which  die 
government  shall  be  established,  the  form  in  which  it  shall  be 
organized,  the  powers  it  shall  have,  the  mode  of  elections,  the 
duration  of  parliaments,  or  by  whatever  name  such  bodies  may 
be  called ;  the  powers  which  the  executive  part  of  the  government 
shall  have ;  and,  in  fine,  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  complete 
organization  of  a  civil  government,  and  the  principle  on  which  it 
shall  act,  and  by  which  it  shall  be  bound.  A  constitution,  there- 
fore is  to  a  govemncient,  what  the  laws  made  afterwards  by  that 
government  are  to  a  court  of  judicature.  The  court  of  judica- 
ture does  not  make  laws,  neither  can  it  alter  them ;  it  only  acts 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  made ;  and  the  government  is  in  like 
manner  governed  by  the  constitution. 

Can  then,  Mr.  Burke  produce  the  English  constitutiioQ  T  If 
be  cannot,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  though  it  has  been  so 
much  talked  about,  no  such  thing  as  a  constitution  exists,  or  ever 
did  exist,  and  consequently  the  people  have  yet  a  constitution  to 
form. 

Mr.  Burke  will  not,  I  presume,  deny  the  position  I  have 
already  advanced ;  namely,  that  governments  arise  either  a«f  of 
the  people,  or  aver  the  people.  The  English  government  is 
one  of  those  which  arose  out  of  a  conquest,  and  not  out  of  so- 
ciety, and  consequently  it  arose  over  the  people  ;  and  though  it 
has  been  much  modified  from  the  opportunity  of  circumstances, 
since  the  time  of  William  the  conqueror,  the  country  has  never 
yet  regenerated  itself,  and  it  is  therefore  without  a  constitu- 
tion. 

I  readily  perceive  the  reason  why  Mr.  Burke  declined  going 
into  the  comparijon  between  the  English  and  the  French  con- 
stitutions, because  he  could  not  but  perceive,  when  he  sat  down  to 
the  task,  tliat  no  constitution  was  in  existence  on  his  side  of  the 
question.  His  book  is  certainly  bulky  enough  to  have  contained 
all  he  could  say  on  this  subject,  and  it  would  have  been  the  beat 
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ill  whidi  people  could  have  judged  of  their  separate 
merits*  Why  then  has  he  declined  the  only  thing  that  was  worth 
wiiile  to  write  upon  ?  It  was  the  strongest  ground  he  could  take, 
if,  the  advantages  were  on  his  side ;  but  the  weakest  if  they  were 
aot ;  and  his  declining  to  take  it,  is  either  a  sign  that  he  could  not 
posaeas  it,  or  could  not  maintain  it 

Mr.  Burke  has  said  in  his  speech  last  winter  in  parliament, 
that  when  the  national  assembly  of  France  first  met  in  three 
orders,  (the  Hers  etats^  the  clergy,  and  the  noblesse)  that  France 
had  then  a  good  constitution.  This  shows,  among  numerous 
other  instances,  that  Mr.  Burke  does  not  understand  what  a  con- 
stitution is.  The  persons'  so  met,  were  not  a  consUttUionf  but  a 
emwenUon  to  make  a  constitution. 

The  present  national  assembly  of  France  is,  strictly  speaking, 
tfie  personal  social  compact  The  members  of  it  are  the  dele- 
gatea  of  the  nation  in  its  original  character ;  future  assemblies 
will  be  the  delegates  of  the  nation  in  its  organized  character. 
The  audiority  of  the  present  assembly  is  different  to  what  the 
authority  of  future  assemblies  will  be.  The  authority  of  the 
present  one  is  to  form  a  constitution :  the  authority  of  future 
•aaeioblies  will  be  to  legislate  according  to  the  principles  and 
(bnns  prescribed  in  that  constitution  ;  and  if  experience  should 
hereafter  show  that  alterations,  amendments,  or  additions  are 
necessary,  the  constitution  will  point  out  the  mode  by  which  such 
things  shall  be  done,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  future  government. 

A  government  on  the  principles  on  which  constitutional  goverU'- 
ments,  arising  out  of  society,  are  established,  cannot  have  the 
right  of  altering  itself.  If  it  had,  it  would  be  arbitrary.  It  might 
make  itself  what  it  pleased  ;  and  wherever  such  a  right  is  set  up,  it 
dbows  that  there  is  no  constitution.  The  act  by  which  the  English 
parliament  empowered  itself  to  sit  for  seven  years,  shows  there 
ts  DO  constitution  in  England.  It  might,  by  the  same  self  au« 
Verity,  have .  sat  any  greater  number  of  years  or  for  life.  The 
bill  which  the  present  Mr.  Pitt  brought  into  parliament  some  years 
ago,  to  reform  parliament,  was  on  the  same  erroneous  principle. 

The  right  of  reform  is  in  the  nation  in  its  original  character, 
and  the  constitutional  method  would  be  by  a  general  convention 
eieeted  for  the  purpose.  There  is  moreover  a  paradox  in  the 
idea  of  vitiated  bodies  reforming  themselves. 
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From  (tueae  preliminaries  I  proceed  to  draw  some  ckMDpnboML 
I  hare  already  spoken  of  the  declaration  of  rights ;  and  as  I 
mean  to  he  as  concise  as  possihle,  I  shall  proceed  to  other  parts 
of  the  French  constitution. 

The  constitution  of  France  says,  that  ereij  man  who  pqra  a 
tax  of  sixty  sous  per  annum  (2«.  and  Bd.  En^^ish)  is  an  elector. 
What  article  will  Mr.  Burke  place  against  this  T  Can  any  Hwm 
he  more  limited,  and  at  the  same  time  more  capridooa,  dttn 
what  the  qualifications  of  electors  are  in  England  T  Limited— 
hecause  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  (I  speak  much  within  compass) 
is  admitted  to  vote :  capricious — because  the  lowest  diaracter 
that  can  he  supposed  to  exist,  and  who  has  not  so  much  aa  fbfb 
visible  means  of  an  honest  livelihood,  is  an  elector  in  eeme 
places ;  while,  in  other  places,  the  man  who  pays  very  large  tazes» 
and  with  a  fair  known  character,  and  the  fSurmer  who  rents  to  the 
amount  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  wi&  a  pit^> 
perty  on  that  farm  to  three  or  four  times  that  .amount,  is  liol 
admitted  to  he  an  elector.  Every  thing  is  out  of  nalture,  as  Mr* 
Burke  says  on  another  occasion,  in  this  strange  chaos,  and  all 
sorts  of  follies  are  blended  with  all  sorts  of  crimes.  William 
the  conqueror,  and  his  descendants,  parcelled  out  the  coantiy 
in  this  manner,  and  bribed  one  part  of  it  by  what  they  called 
charters,  to  hold  the  other  parts  of  it  the  better  subjected  to  flieir 
will.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  charters  abound  in  Corn- 
wall. The  people  were  averse  to  the  government  established  at 
the  conquest,  and  the  towns  were  garrisoned  and  bribed  to  ea> 
slave  the  country.  All  the  old  charters  are  the  badgee  of  this 
conquest,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  capricioosness  of 
election  arises 

The  French  constitution  says,  that  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives for  any  place  shall  be  in  a  ratio  to  the  number  of  taxable 
inhabitants  or  electortL  What  article  will  Mr.  Burke  plaee 
against  this!  The  county  of  Yorkshire,  which  contains  near  .a 
million  of  souls,  sends  two  county  members ;  and  so  does  fbb 
county  of  Rutland,  which  contains  not  a  hundredth  part  of  that 
number.  The  town  of  old  Sarum,  which  contains  not  three 
houses,  sends  two  members ;  and  the  town  of  Manchester,  which 
contains  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  souls,  is  not  admitted  to 
send  any.  Is  there  any  principle  in  these  things?  Is  ttera 
any  thing  by  which  you  can  trace  the  marks  of  finaodom 
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or  ihearer  thooe  of  wisdom  ?  No  wonder  then  Mr.  Burke 
Ims  dedined  the  eonip!fuiBon«  and  endeavoured  to  lead  his  readers 
fiom  the  point,  bj  a  wild  unsystematical  display  of  paradoxical 
ihapsodies. 

The  French  constitution  says,  that  the  national  assembly  shall 
be  elected  every  two  years.  What  article  will  Mr.  Burke  place 
against  this  I  Why,  that  the  nation  has  no  right  at  all  in  the  case : 
that  the  government  is  perfectly  arbitrary  with  respect  to  this  point ; 
and  he  can  quote  for  his  authority,  the  precedent  of  a^former  par- 
liament. 

The  French  constitution  says,  there  shall  be  no  game  laws ; 
tet  the  farmer  on  whose  lands  wild  game  shall  be  found  (for  it 
is  by  the  produce  of  those  lands  they  are  fed)  shall  have  a  right 
to  what  he  can  take.  That  there  shall  be  no  monopolies  of  any 
kind,  that  all  trades  shall  be  free,  and  every  man  free  to  follow  any 
occupation  by  which  he  can  procure  an  honest  livelihood,  and  in 
any  place,  town,  or  city,  throu^out  the  nation.  What  will  Mr. 
Burke  say  to  this  1  In  England,  game  is  made  the  property  of 
thos^  at  whose  expense  it  is  not  fed ;  and  with  respect  to  mono- 
polieSf  the  country  is  cut  up  into  monopolies.  Every  chartered 
town  is  an  aristocratic  monopoly  in  itself,  and  the  qualification  of 
electors  proceeds  out  of  those  chartered  monopolies.  Is  this 
fieedom  1    Is  this  what  Mr.  Burke  means  by  a  constitution  ? 

In  these  chartered  monopolies  a  man  coming  from  another 
part  of  the  country,  is  hunted  from  them  as^if  he  were  a  foreign 
enemy.  An  Englishman  is  not  free  in  his  own  country :  every 
one  of  those  places  presents  a  barrier  in  his  way,  and  tells  him 
he  is  not  a  freeman — that  he  has  no  rights.  Within  these  mono- 
polies, are  other  monopolies.  In  a  city,  such  for  instance  as 
Bath,  which  contains  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, the  right  of  electing  representatives  to  parliament  is  mono- 
polized into  about  thirty-one  persons.  And  within  these  mono- 
polies are  still  others.  A  man,  even  of  the  same  town,  whose 
parents  were  not  in  circumstances  to  give  him  an  occupation,  is 
dsbarred,  in  many  cases,  from  the  natural  right  of  acquiring  one, 
be  his  genius  or  industry  what  it  may. 

Are  these  things  examples  to  hold  out  to  a  country  regenera- 
ting itself  from  slavery,  like  France  ?  Certainly  they  are  not ; 
aad  certain  am  I,  that  when  the  people  of  England  come  to 
icAeot  upon  them,  they  will,  like  France,  annihilate  those  badges 
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of  ancient  oppression,  those  traces  of  a  conquefed  hatioMk 
Had  Mr.  Burke  possessed  talents  similar  to  the  author  **  On  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  he  would  have  comprehended  all  the  parti 
which  enter  into,  and,  by  assemblage,  form  a  constitution.  H6 
would  have  reasoned  from  minutiae  to  magnitude.  It  is  not  ftom 
his  prejudices  only,  but  from  the  disorderly  cast  of  his  genius,  fliat 
he  is  unfiled  for  the  subject  he  writes  upon.  Even  his  gemns  it 
without  a  constitution.  It  is  a  genius  at  random,  and  not  a  ge- 
nius  constituted.  But  he  must  say  something — He  has  tiiere- 
fore  mounted  in  the  air  like  a  balloon,  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  from  the  ground  they  stand  upon. 

Much  is  to  be  learned  from  the  French  constitution.  Con- 
quest and  tyranny  transplanted  themselves  with  Willisin  the 
conqueror,  from  Normandy  into  England,  and  the  country  is 
yet  dbfigured  with  the  marks.  May  then  the  example  of  all 
France  contribute  to  regenerate  the  freedom  which  a  nrovince  of 
it  destroyed ! 

The  French  constitution  sajrs,  that  to  preserve  the  nattonal 
representation  from  being  corrupt,  no  member  of  the  national 
assembly  shall  be  an  officer  of  government,  a  placeman  or  a  pen- 
sioner. What  will  Mr.  Burke  place  against  this  ?  I  will  vHna- 
por  his  answer :  Xoa-oti  and  Jishe$.  Ah !  this  government  of 
]oa\  OS  and  fishes  has  more  mischief  in  it  than  people  hxtb  ytit 
reflected  on.  The  national  assembly  has  made  ^  discfovety, 
and  holds  out  an  example  to  the  world.  Had  gd'ventBiqnta' 
agreed  to  quarrel  on  purpose  to  fleece  their  countries  by 
taxes,  they  could  not  have  succeeded  better  than  th^j  have 
done. 

Every  thing  in  the  English  government  appears  to  me  the 
reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  of  what  it  is  said  to  be.  The 
parliament,  imperfectly  and  capriciously  elected  as  it  is,  is  nevei^ 
theless  supposed  to  hold  the  national  purse  in  trnsl  for  the  nation ; 
but  in  the  manner  in  which  an  English  parliament  is  coasCructed, 
it  is  like  a  man  being  both  mortgager  and  mortgagee :  and  in  the 
case  of  misapplication  of  trust,  it  is  the  criminal  sitting  in  jud^ 
ment  on  himself.  If  those  persons  who  vote  the  supplies  are 
the  same  persons  who  receive  the  supplies  when  voted,  and  are 
to  account  for  the  expenditure  of  those  supplies  to  those  who 
YOted  them,  it  is  themselves  aecmmiabk  to  tkemsdves^  and  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  coochides  with  the  pantomime  of  Bmki 
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NeiAflr  the  riinisterial  party,  nor  the  opposition  will  touch  upon 
dus  case.  The  national  purse  is  the  common  hack  which  CMch 
mounts  upon*  It  is  like  what  the  country  people  call,  ^  Ride  and 
ti»-— You  ride  a  little  way  and  then  L"  They  order  these  things 
better  in  France. 

The  French  constitution  says,  that  the  right  of  war  and  peace 
is  in  the  nation.  Where  else  should  it  reside,  but  in  those  who  are 
to  pay  the  expense  T 

In  ISlngland  the  right  is  said  to  reside  in  a  metaphor^  shown  at 
die  tower  for  sixpence  or  a  shilling  a-piece ;  so  are  the  lions  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  step  nearer  to  reason  to  say  it  resided  in  them, 
for  any  inanimate  metaphor  is  no  more  than  a  hat  or  a  cap. 
We  can  all  see  the  absurdity  of  worshipping  Aaron's  molten 
calf,  or  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image  ;  but  why  do  men  con- 
tinue to  practise  on  themselres  the  absurdities  they  despise  in 
others! 

It  may  with  reason  be  said,  that  in  the  manner  the  English 
nation  is  represented,  it  matters  not  where  this  right  resides, 
whether  in  the  crown  or  in  the  parliament  War  is  the  com- 
mon harvest  of  all  those  who  participate  in  the  division  and 
expenditure  of  public  money,  in  all  countries.  It  is  the  art  of 
amqutring  al  home  :  the  object  of  it  is  an  increase  of  revenue ; 
and  as  revenue  cannot  b^  increased  without  taxes,  a  pretence 
must  be  made  for  expenditures.  In  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
English  government,  its  wars  and  taxes,  an  observer,  not  blinded 
by  prejudice,  nor  warped  by  interest,  would  declare  that  taxes 
were  not  raised  to  carry  on  wars,  but  that  wars  were  raised 
to  carry  on  taxes. 

Mr.  Burke,  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  is  a  part  of 
d»e  English  goverment;  and  though  he  professes  himself  an 
enemy  to  war,  he  abuses  the  French  constitution,  which  seeks  to 
explode  it.  He  holds  up  the  English  government  as  a  model  in 
aU  its  parts,  to  France ;  but  he  should  first  know  the  remarks 
which  the  French  make  upon  it.  They  contend,  in  favor  of  their 
own,  that  the  portion  of  liberty  enjoyed  in  England,  is  just  enough 
to  enslave  a  country  by,  more  productively  than  by  despotism ; 
and  that  as  the  real  object  of  a  despotism  is  revenue,  a  govern- 
ment so  formed  obtains  more  than  it  could  either  by  direct  des- 
potism or  in  a  full  state  of  freedom,  and  is,  therefore,  on  the 
groud  of  interest,  opposed  to  both.    They  account  also  for  te 
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readiness  which  always  appears  in  such  goveroments  for  engag* 
ing  in  wars,  by  remarking  on  the  different  motives  which  produce 
them.  In  despotic  governments,  wars  are  the  efiecta'  of  pnde  ; 
but  in  those  governments  in  which  they  become  the  means  of  taxa- 
tion, they  acquire  thereby  a  more  permanent  promptitude. 

The  French  constitution,  therefore,  to  provide  against  both 
those  evils,  has  taken  away  from  kings  and  ministers  the  power 
of  declaring  war,  and  placed  the  right  where  the  expense  must 
faU. 

When  the  question  on  the  right  of  war  and  peace  was  agitating 
in  the  national  assembly,  the  people  of  England  appeared  to  be 
much  interested  in  the  event,  and  highly  to  applaud  the  decision. 
Am  a  principle,  it  applies  as  much  to  one  country  as  to  another. 
William  the  conqueror,  as  a  conqueror^  held  this  power  of  war 
and  peace  in  himself,  and  his  descendants  have  ever  siuce  claimed 
it  as  a  right. 

Although  Mr.  Burke  has  asserted  the  right  of  the  parliament 
at  the  revolution  to  bind  and  control  the  nation  and  posterity  ybr 
evcTj  he  denies  at  the  same  time,  that  the  parliament  or  the  nation 
had  any  right  to  alter,  what  he  calls,  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
in  any  thing  but  in  port,  or  by  a  sort  of  modification.  By  his 
taking  this  ground,  he  throws  the  case  back  to  the  JVbn»a»  con^ 
quest ;  and  by  thus  running  a  line  of  succession,  springing  from 
William  the  conqueror  to  the  present  day,  he  makes  it  necessaiy 
to  inquire  who  and  what  William  the  conqueror  was,  and  where  he 
came  from  :  and  into  the  origin,  history  and  nature  of  what  are 
called  prerogatives.  Every  thing  must  have  had  a  beginning,  and 
the  fog  of  time  and  of  antiquity  should  be  penetrated  to  discover 
it  Let\hen  Mr.  Burke  bring  forward  his  William  of  Normandy, 
for  it  b  to  this  origin  that  his  aigument  goes.  It  also  uufortunately 
happens  in  running  this  line  of  succession,  that  another  line, 
parallel  tliereto,  presents  itself,  which  is,  that  if  the  sucressiou 
runs  in  a  line  of  the  conquest,  the  nation  runs  in  a  line  U*  being 
conquered,  and  it  ought  to  rescue  itself  from  this  reproach. 

But  it  will  pcrhape  be  said,  that  though  the  power  of  declaring 
war  descends  into  the  heritage  of  the  conquest,  it  is  held  in  check 
by  the  right  of  the  parliament  to  withhold  the  supplies.  It  will 
always  happen,  when  a  thing  is  origiiully  wrong,  Jiat  amendments 
do  not  make  it  right,  and  often  happens  that  they  do  as  much 
mischief  one  way  as  good  the  other ;  and  m/xh  is  the  case  here« 
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for  if  die  one  rashly  declares  war  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  the 
other  preremptoriiy  withholds  the  supplies  as  a  matter  of  right, 
the  remedy  becomes  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  disease.  The 
one  forces  the  nation  to  a  combat,  and  the  other  ties  its  hands  ; 
but  the  more  probable  issue  is,  that  the  contrast  will  end  in  a 
collusion  between  the  parties,  and  be  made  a  screen  to  both. 

On  this  question  of  war,  throe  thiags  are  to  be  considered ; 
1  St,  the  right  of  declaring  it ;  2d,  the  expense  of  supporting  it ; 
^,  the  mode  of  conducting  it  after  it  is  declared.  The  French 
constitution  places  the  right  where  the  expence  must  fall,  and 
this  union  can  be  only  in  the  nation.  The  mode  of  conducting 
it,  ader  it  is  declared,  it  consigns  to  the  executive  department. 
\Miere  this  the  case  in  all  countries^  we  should  hoar  but  little  more 
of  wars. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  other  parts  of  the  French  con- 
stitution, and  by  way  of  relieving  the  fatigue  of  argument, 
I  will  introduce  an  anecdote  which  I  had  from  Dr.  Franklin. 

While  the  doctor  resided  in  France,  as  minister  from  America, 
during  the  war,  he  had  numerous  proposals  made  to  him  by  pro- 
jectors of  every  country  and  of  every  kind,  who  wished  to  go  to 
the  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey,  America,  and  among 
the  rest,  there  was  one  who  offered  himself  to  be  king.  He  in- 
troduced his  proposal  to  the  doctor  by  letter,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Beaamarchais,  of  Parish—stating,  first,  that  as  the 
Americans  had  dismissed  or  sent  away  their  king,  they  would 
want  another.  Secondly,  that  himself  was  a  Norman.  Thirdly, 
that  he  was  of  a  more  ancient  family  than  the  dukes  of  Norman- 
dy, and  of  a  more  honorable  descent,  his  line  having  never  been 
bastardized.  Fourthly,  that  there  was  already  a  precedent  in 
England,  of  kings  coming  out  of  Normandy;  and  on  these 
grounds  he  rested  his  offer,  enjoining  that  the  doctor  would  for- 
ward it  to  America.  But  as  the  doctor  did  not  do  this,  nor  yet 
send  him  an  answer,  the  projector  wrote  a  second  letter;  in 
which  he  did  not,  it  is  true,  threaten  to  go  over  and  conquer 
America,  but  only,  with  great  dignity,  proposed,  that  if  his  offer 
was  not  accepted,  that  an  acknowledgment  of  about  30,000/. 
might  be  made  to  him  for  his  generosity !  Now,  as  all  arguments 
respecting  succession  nnist  necessarily  connect  that  succession 
with  some  beginning,  Mr.  Burke^s  arguments  on  this  subject  go 
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to  ahow,  that  there  is  no  Engliah  origin  of  kings,  and  tint  fliej 
ue  descendants  of  the  Norman  line  in  right  of  the  conquest  It 
may,  thereforev  be  of  service  to  his  doctrine  to  make  the  stoiy 
known,  and  to  inform  him,  that  in  case  of  that  natural  ezttnctioii 
to  which  all  mortality  is  subject,  kings  may  again  be  had  froA 
Normandy,  on  more  reasonable  terms  than  William  the  con- 
queror; and,  consequently,  that  the  good  people  of  England,  at  die 
iievolution  of  1688,  might  have  done  much  better,  had  sodi  a 
generous  Norman  as  thU  known  their  wants,  and  they  ki$* 
The  chivalric  chamcter  which  Mr.  Burke  so  much  admires,  is 
certainly  much  easier  to  make  a  bargain  with  than  a  hard  deal- 
ing Dutchman*    But  to  return  to  the  matters  of  the  eonstitn- 


The  French  constitution  says,  there  shaU  be  no  iiilei ;  and  of 
consequence,  all  that  class  of  equivocal  generation,  wfaidi  in 
some  countries  is  called  ^  arietoeracy^^*  and  in  others  ^  noMihft^ 
is  done  away,  and  the  peer  is  exalted  into  the  smni. 

Titles  are  but  nicknames,  and  every  nickname  is  a  title. 
The  thing  is  perfectly  harmless  in  itself,  but  it  marks  a  sort  of 
foppery  in  the  human  character  which  degrades  it  It  renders 
man  diminutive  in  things  which  are  great,  and  the  counterfeit 
of  woman  in  things  which  are  little.  It  talks  about  its  fine 
riband  like  a  girl,  and  shows  its  garter  like  a  child.  A  cer- 
tain writer,  of  some  antiquity,  says,  «« When  I  was  a  chfld,  I 
thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  pot  away  child- 
ish things." 

It  is,  properly,  from  the  elevated  mind  of  France,  that  die 
folly  of  titles  has  been  abolished.  It  has  out-grown  the  baby-, 
clothes  of  count  and  drnke,  and  breeched  itself  in  manhood. 
France  has  not  levelled,  it  has  exalted.  It  has  put  down  the 
dwarf  to  set  up  the  man.  The  insignificance  of  a  senseless  word 
like  duke^  county  or  earl^  has  ceased  to  please.  Even  those  who 
possessed  them  have  disowned  the  gibberish,  and,  as  diey  out- 
grew the  rickets,  have  despised  the  rattle.  The  genuine  mind 
of  man,  thirsting  for  its  native  home,  society,  contemns  the  gew- 
gaws that  separate  him  from  it  Titles  are  like  circles  drawn  by 
the  magician's  wand,  to  contract  the  sphere  of  man's  felicity. 
He  lives  immured  within  the  Bastile  of  a  word,  and  surreys  at  a 
distance  the  envied  life  of  II  an* 
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Is  it  tlien  any  wonder  that  titles  alfduld  fall  in  France  t  Is  it 
not  a  greater  wonder  they  should  be  kept  up  any  n^re  ?  ^hat 
are  they  ?  What  is  their  worth,  nay  **  what  is  their  amount  ?** 
When  we  think  or  speak  of  a  judge^  or  a  gmeral^  we  associate 
with  it  the  ideas  of  office  and  character ;  we  think  of  gravity  in 
the  one,  and  bravery  in  the  other ;  but  when  we  use  a  word  merely 
ms  a  title»  no  ideas  associate  with  iL  Through  all  the  vocabulary 
of  Adam,  there  is  not  such  an  animal  as  a  duke  or  a  count ;  neither 
can  we  connect  any  •certain  idea  to  the  words.  Whether  they 
oiean  strength  or  weakness,  wisdom  or  folly,  a  child  or  a  man,  or 
a  rider  or  a  horse,  is  all  equivocal.  What  respect  then  can  be 
paid  to  that  which  describes  nothing,  and  which  means  nothing  t 
Imagination  has  given  figure  and  character  to  centaurs,  satyrs, 
and  down  to  all  the  fairy  tribe  ;  but  titles  baffle  even  the  powers  of 
iancy,  and  are  a  chimerical  nondefeript. 

But  this  is  not  all — If  a  whole  country  is  disposed  to  hold  thorn 
in  contempt,  all  their  value  is  gone,  and  none  will  own  them. 
It  is  common  opinion  only  that  makes  them  any  thing  or  nothing, 
or  worse  than  notliiiig.  There  is  no  occasion  to  take  titles  away, 
for  they  take  themselves  away  when  society  concurs  to  ridicule 
them.  This  species  of  imaginary  consequence  has  visibly  de- 
clined in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  it  hastens  to  its  exit  as  the 
world  of  reason  continues  to  rise.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
lowest  class  of  what  are  called  nobility,  was  more  thought  of 
than  the  highest  is  now,  and  when  a  man  in  armor  riding  through 
Christendom  in  search  of  adventures  was  more  stared  at  than  a 
modem  duke.  The  world  has  seen  this  folly  fall,  and  it  has  fallen 
by  being  laughed  at,  and  the  farce  of  titles  will  follow  its  fate. 
The  patriots  of  France  have  discovered  in  good  time,  that  rank 
and  dignity  in  society  must  take  a  new  ground.  The  old  one 
has  fallen  through.  It  must  now  take  the  substantial  ground  of 
character,  instead  of  the  chimerical  ground  of  titles  :  and  they 
have  brought  their  titles  to  the  altar,  and  made  of  them  a  bumt- 
offering  to  reason. 

If  no  mischief  had  annexed  itself  to  the  folly  of  titles,  they 
would  not  have  been  worth  a  serious  and  formal  destruction, 
such  as  the  national  assembly  have  decreed  them :  and  this  makes 
it  necessary,  to  inquice  further  into  the  nature  and  character  of 
aristocracy. 
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Thftt,  then,  which  is  called  aristocracy  in  some  comitries,  anc 
nobility  in  others,  arose  out  of  the  governments  founded  upon 
conquest  It  was  originally  a  military  order,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  military  government ;  (for  such  were  all  govemmeots 
founded  in  conquests)  and  to  keep  up  a  miccession  of  thb  4rder 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established,  all  the  younger 
branches  of  those  families  were  disinherited,  and  the  law  of  prt^ 
mogenilureship  set  up. 

The  nature  and  character  of  aristocracy  shows  itself  to  us  ia 
this  law.  It  is  a  law  against  every  law  of  nature,  and  nature 
herself  calls  for  its  destruction.  Establish  family  justice  and 
aristocracy  falls.  By  the  aristocratical  law  of  primogeniture- 
ship,  in  a  family  of  six  children,  five  are  exposed. — Aristocracy 
has  never  but  one  child.  The  rest  are  begotten  to  be  devoured. 
They  are  thrown  to  the  cannibal  for  prey,  and  the  natural  parent 
prepares  the  unnatural  repast. 

As  every  thing  which  is  out  of  nature  in  man,  affects,  more  or 
less,  the  interest  of  society,  so  does  this.  All  the  children  which 
the  aristocracy  disowns  (which  are  all,  except  the  eldest)  are,  in 
general,  cast  like  orphans  on  a  parish,  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
public,  but  at  a  greater  charge.  Unnecessary  offices  and  places 
in  governments  and  courts  are  created  at  the  expense  of  the  pub 
lie  to  maintain  them. 

With  what  kind  of  parental  reflections  can  the  father  or  mo- 
ther contemplate  their  younger  offspring.  By  nature  they  are 
children,  and  by  marriage  they  are  heirs ;  but  by  aristocracy  they 
are  bastards  and  orphans.  They  are  the  flesh  and  blood  of  their 
parents  in  one  line,  and  nothing  akin  to  them  in  the  other*  To 
restore,  therefore,  parents  to  their  children,  and  children  to  th^ 
parents — relations  to  each  other,  and  man  to  society — and  to 
exterminate  the  monster  aristocracv,  root  and  branch — ^the  French 
constitution  has  destroyed  the  law  of  primogenitureship.  Here 
then  lies  the  monster,  and  Mr.  Burke,  if  he  pleases,  may  write  its 
epitaph. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  aristocracy  chiefly  in  one  point  of 
view.  We  have  now  to  consider  it  in  another.  But  whether  we 
view  it  before  or  behind,  or  side  ways,  or  any  way  else,  domesti- 
cally or  publicly,  it  b  still  a  monster. 

In  Prance,  aristocracy  had  one  feature  less  in  its  countenance 
than  what  it  has  in  some  other  countries.     It  did  not  compose 
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ft  body  of  hereditaiy  legialatora.     It  was  not  ^  a  carparattan  of 
mrUtoeraey^^^  for  such  I  have  heard  M.  de  la  Fayette  describe 
an  English  house  of  peers.     Let  us  then  examine  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  French  constitution  has  resolved  against  having 
flaeh  a  hoose  in  France. 

Because,  in  the  first  place,  as  is  already  mentioned,  aristocracy 
ii  kept  up  by  family  tyranny  and  injustice. 

2nd,  Because  there  is  an  unnatural  unfitness  in  an  aristocracy 
to  be  legislators  for  a  nation.  Their  ideas  of  dUtribuiive  justice 
are  corrupted  at  the  very  source.  They  begin  life  trampling  on 
ail  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  relations  of  every  kind» 
and  are  taught  and  educated  so  to  do.  With  what  ideas  of  jus- 
tice or  honor  can  that  man  enter  a  house  of  legislation,  who 
absorbs  in  his  own  person  the  inheritance  of  a  whole  family  of 
children,  or  metes  out  some  pitiful  portion  with  the  insolence 
ofagifl? 

3d,  Because  the  idea  of  hereditary  legislators  is  as  incon- 
sistent as  that  of  hereditary  judges,  or  hereditary  juries ;  and  as 
absord  as  an  hereditary  mathematician,  or  an  hereditary  wise 
man  ;  and  as  ridiculous  as  an  hereditary  poet^laureat. 

4d],  Because  a  body  of  men^  holdmg  themselves  accountable 
to  nobody,  ought  not  to  be  trusted  by  any  body.- 

fith.  Because  it  is  continuing  the.  uncivilized  principle  of 
governments  founded  in  conquest,  and  the  base  idea  of  man 
having  property  in  roan,  and  governing  him  by  personal  right 

6th,  Because  aristocracy  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate  the 
human  species.  By  the  universal  economy  of  nature  it  is  known, 
and  by  the  instance  of  the  Jews  it  is  proved,  that  the  human 
species  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate,  in  any  small  numbei 
of  persons,  when  separated  from  the  general  stock  of  society, 
and  intermarrying  constantly  with  each  other.  It  defeats  even 
its  pretended  end,  and  becomes  in  time  the  opposite  of  what  is 
noble  in  man.  Mr.  Burke  talks  of  nobility  ;  let  him  show  what  it 
is.  The  greatest  characters  the  world  has  known,  have  rose  on 
the  democratic  floor.  Aristocracy  has  not  been  able  to  keep  a 
proportionate  pace  with  democracy.  The  artificial  noble  shrinks 
into  a  dwarf  before  the  fwble  of  nature ;  and  in  the  few  instances 
(for  there  are  some  in  all  countries)  in  whom  nature,  as  by  a 
miracle,  has  survived  in  aristocracy,  thoa/t  men  despUt  iL  But  it 
is  time  to  proceeed  to  a  new  subject 
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The  French  constitution  has  reformed  the  condition  of  the 
clergy.  It  has  raised  the  income  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes, 
and  taken  from  the  higher.  None  are  now  less  than  twelve 
hundred  livres,  (fifly  pounds  sterling)  nor  any  higher  than  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds.  T'Miat  will  Mr.  Buike  place  against  this  t 
Hear  what  he  says. 

He  says,  that  *'  the  people  of  England  can  see,  without  pain  or 
grudging,  an  archbishop  precede  a  duke  ;  they  can  see  a  bishop 
of  Durham,  or  a  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  possession  of  10,000L 
a-year ;  and  cannot  see  why  it  is  in  worse  hands  than  estates  to 
the  like  amount  in  the  hands  of  this  earl  or  that  'squire.''  And 
Mr.  Burke  offers  this  as  an  example  to  France. 

As  to  the  first  part,  whether  the  archbishop  precedes  the  duke, 
or  the  duke  the  bishop,  it  is,  I  believe,  to  the  people  in  general 
somewhat  like  SUrnhold  and  Hopkins^  or  Hapkim  and  Slemhold  ; 
you  may  put  which  you  please  first :  and  as  I  confess  that  I  do 
not  understand  the  merits  of  this  case,  I  will  not  contend 'it 
with  Mr.  Burke. 

But  with  respect  to  the  latter,.!  have  something  to  say.  Mr. 
Burke  has  not  put  the  case  right  The  comparison  is  out  of 
order  by  being  put  between  the  bishop  and  the  earl,  orthe  'squirt. 
It  ought  to  be  put  between  the  bishop  and  the  curate,  and  then  it 
will  stand  thus  :  the  people  of  England  can  see  without  grudgmg 
or  pain,  a  bishop  o/l  Durham  or  a  bishop  of  WinchetUr^  in  jK»f- 
session  of  ten  thousat^  pounds  a-year^  and  a  curate  on  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  a-year^  or  less.  No,  sir,  they  certainly  do  not  see 
these  things  without  great  pain  and  grudging.  It  is  a  case  that 
applies  itself  to  every  man's  sense  of  justice,  and  is  one  among 
many  that  calls  aloud  for  a  constitution. 

In  France,  the  cry  o[^^  the  church  !  the  church  /"  was  repeated 
as  oflen  as  in  Mr.  Burke's  book,  and  as  loudly  aa  wfaea 
the  dissenters'  bill  waa  before  parliament ;  but  the  generality  oi 
the  French  clergy  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  cry  any  longer* 
They  knew  that  whatever  the  pretence  might  be,  it  was  theroselvea 
who  were  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  it.  It  was  the  cry  of 
the  high  beneficed  clergy,  to  prevent  any  regulation  of  income 
taking  place  between  those  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a^yea»and 
the  parish  priest.  They,  therefore,  joined  their  case  to  those  of 
every  other  oppressed  class  of  men,  and  by  this  union  obtained 
redress. 


Tbe  French  constttutioii  htm  abolished  tithes,  that  source  of 
perpetual  discontent  between  the  tithe-holder  and  the  parishioner. 
When  land  is  hdid  on  tithe,  it  is  in  the  condition  of  an  estate  held 
between  two  parties ;  one  receiving  one  tenth,  and  the  other  nine 
tenths  of  the  produce;  and,  consequentlj,  on  principles  of 
equity,  if  the  estate  can  be  improved,  and  made  to  produce  hf 
that  improvement  doable  or  treble  what  it  did  before,  or  in  anj 
other  ratio,  the  expense  of  such  improvement  ought  to  be  borne 
m  like  proportion  between  the  parties  who  are  to  share  the  pro- 
duce. But  this  is  not  the  case  in  tithes  ;  the  farmer  bears  the 
whole  expense,  and  the  tidie-holder  takes  a  tenth  of  the  improve- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  original  tenth,  and  bj  this  means  gets  tiie 
value  of  two  tenths  instead  of  one.  This  is  another  case  that 
calls  for  a  constitution. 

The  French  constitution  hath  abolished  or  renounced  iolerO' 
(um,  and  iiUohi'aHon  also,  and  hath  established  miwerfol  right  of 
conscience. 

Tolen^on  is  not  the  opposite  of  intolevation,  but  is  the  eotm- 
ierfeit  of  it  Both  are  despotisms.  The  one  assumes  to  itself 
th6  right  of  witUiolding  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  other  of 
granting  it.  The  one  is  the  pope,  armed  with  fire  and  &ggot, 
and  ^  other  is  the  pope  sdling  or  granting  indulgences.  The 
former  is  church  and  state,  and  the  latter  is  church  and  traffic. 

But  toleration  may  be  viewed  in  a  much  stronger  light.  Man 
worships  not  himself,  but  his  maker :  and  the  liberty  of  con- 
science which  he  claims,  is  not  for  the  service  of  himself,  but  of 
his  God.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we  must  necessarily  have  the 
associated  idea  of  two  beings  ;  the  mortal  who  renders  the  wor- 
ship, and  the  immortal  being  who  is  worshipped.  Toleration 
therefore,  places  itself  not  between  man  and  man,  nor  between 
church  and  church,  not  between  one  denomination  of  religion 
and  aaotiier,  but  between  God  and  man  :  between  the  being  who 
worships,  and  the  being  who  is  worshipped  ;  and  by  the  same  act 
of  assumed  authority  by  winch  it  tolerates  man  to  pay  his  wor- 
ship, it  presumptuously  and  blasphemously  sets  up  itself  to  tole- 
rate the  Almighty  to  receive  it 

Were  a  bitt  bnwght  into  parliament,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  tol- 
erate or  grant  liberty  to  the  Almighty  to  receive  the  worship  of  a 
Jew  or  a  Torfc,**  or  ^  to  prohibit  die  Almighty  from  receiving  it," 
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•D  men  would  startle,  and  call  h  Iblaaplieiiif*  Th&m  would  bo 
ao  aproar.  The  preMimption  of  toleratioo  in  rdigioiia  mattan 
would  then,  present  itself  unmaaked ;  but  the  preaonptioci  is  not 
the  less  because  the  name  of  *^  man^  only  appears  to  those  lawst 
ibr  the  associated  idea  of  the  wor9h^pper  and  the  wonUpped  can- 
not be  separated.  Who,  then,  art  thou,  vain  dust  and  aslie84  bj 
whatever  name  thou  art  called,  whether  a  king,  a  bidiop,  a  church 
or  a  state,  a  parliament  or  anj  thing  else,  that  obtrudest  thine 
insignificance  between  the  soul  of  man  and  his  maker!  Mind 
thine  own  concerns.  If  he  believes  not  as  thou  belierest,  it  is 
a  proof  that  thou  believest  not  as  be  believeth»  and  Aere  is  no 
aarthlj  power  can  determine  between  you. 

With  respect  to  what  are  called  denominations  of  lehgioo,  if 
every  one  is  lefl  to  judge  of  his  own  religion,  there  is  no  such 
dung  as  a  religion  that  is  wrong ;  but  if  they  are  to  judge  of  each 
other's  religion,  there  is  nosuch  thingasareligponthatisri^; 
and  therefore  all  the  world  is  right,  or  all  the  world  is  wrong. 
But  with  respect  to  religion  itself,  without  regard  to  names,  and 
M  directing  itself  from  the  universal  family  of  mankind  to  the 
divine  object  of  all  adoration,  it  i$  wum  brmgimg  io  Jbtt  maker 
the  fruiU  of  bis  luari;  and  though  these  fruits  may  differ  from 
each  other  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  grateful  tribute  of 
every  one  is  accepted. 

A  bbhop  of  Duiham,  or  a  bishop  of  Winchester,  or  dm  aidi> 
bishop  who  heads  the  dukes,  will  not  refuse  a  tithe  shoaf  of 
wheat,  because  it  is  not  a  cock  of  hay ;  nor  a  cock  of  hay, 
because  it  is  not  a  sheaf  of  wheat ;  nor  a  pig  because  it  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other :  but  these  same  persons,  under  dw  figure 
of  an  established  church,  will  not  permit  their  maker  to  receive 
the  varied  tithes  of  man's  devotion. 

One  of  the  continual  choruses  of  Mr.  Buike's  hook,  is 
^church  and  state;"  he  does  not  mean  soma  one  particular 
diurch,  or  some  one  particular  state,  but  any  dmrch  and 
state ;  and  he  uses  the  term  as  a  general  figure  to  hold  ibrth 
the  political  doctrine  of  always  uniting  the  efaurch  with  the 
state  in  every  comitiy,  and  he  censures  the  national  assem- 
bly for  not  having  done  this  in  Fnoice.  Let  us  bestow  a  few 
dioughts  on  dus  subject. 

All  religiotts  are,  in  their  nature  mild  and  bonign,  and  ynit^ 
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irUk  ptineipfa  of  norafitj.  Tliey  eoold  not  hmre  made  proM* 
Ijtes  at  firsty  bj  professing  any  thing  that  was  vicious^  cnielt 
persecuting  or  tmnioral.  Like  eteiy  thing  else^  thej  had  their 
beginning ;  and  they  proceeded  by  persvasiAn«  exhortation,  and 
example.  How  thea  ia  it  ikai  tey  lose  theur  native  mildness,  and 
become  morose  and  intolerant ) 

It  proceeds  (rem  tbe  eottnexion  wbidi  Mr.  Burke  recommends. 
By  engendering  the  church  with  the  state,  a  sort  of  mule  animid, 
capable  oi^  of  destroying,  and  not  of  breeding  up,  is  produced, 
called,  ike  ckmrck  ^HMMed  by  km.  It  is  a  stranger,  even  from 
ks  birth  to  any  parent  mother  on  which  it  is  begotten,  and  whom 
in  time  it  kicks  out  and  destioys 

The  inquisitiori  in  Spain  does  not  proceed  from  the  religion 
originally  professed^  but  from  this  mule  animal,  engendered  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  state.  The  burnings  in  Smithfield 
proceeded  from  the  same  heterogeneous  production ;  and  it  was 
the  regeneratkm  of  this  strange  animal  in  England  afterwards, 
that  renewed  rancor  and  irreligion  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  drove  the  people  called  Quakers  and  Dissenters  to  America. 
Persecution  is  not  an  original  feature  in  any  religion ;  but  it  ia 
alwajTS  the  strongly-marked  feature  of  all  law-religions,  or  re- 
ligions established  by  law.  Take  away  the  hiw-establishment, 
and  every  religion  re-assumes  its  original  benignity.  In  America, 
a  catholic  priest  is  a  good  citizen,  a  good  character,  and  a  good 
neighbor ;  an  episcopalian  minister  is  of  the  same  description : 
and  this  proceeds  independent  of  men,  from  there  being  no  law- 
establishment  in  America. 

If  also  we  view  this  matter  \n  a  temporal  sense,  we  shall  see 
the  ill  effects  it  has  had  on  the  prosperity  of  nations.  The  union 
of  church  and  state  has  impoverished  Spain. — The  revoking  the 
edict  of  Nanta  drove  the  silk  manufacture  from  that  country  into 
England ;  and  church  and  state  are  now  driving  the  cotton  manu- 
facture from  England  to  America  and  France.  Let  then  Mr. 
Burke  continue  to  preach  his  anti-political  doctrine  of  church  and 
state.  It  will  do  some  good.  The  national  assembly  will  not 
follow  his  advice,  but  will  benefit  by  his  folly.  It  was  by  observ- 
ing the  in  effects  of  it  in  England,  that  America  has  been  warned 
against  it ;  and  it  ia  by  experiencing  them  m  France,  that  the 
natiooal  assembly  have  abolished  it,  and,  like   America,  baa 
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Mtebliriied  wuv$r$alrighi  of  eofucUnee,  mmI  umnirmd  fighi  ^ 

eUiMenship.* 

I  will  here  cease  the  comparison  with  respect  to  die  principles  ot 
the  French  constitution^  and  conclude  tfiis  part  of  4he  subject 
with  a  few  obserrations  on  the  organizatioii  of  the  formal  parU  of 
the  French  and  English  governments. 

The  executive  power  in  each  country  is  in  the  hands  of  a  per 
■on  styled  the  king ;  but  the  French  constitution  distmguishes 
between  the  king  and  the  sovereign  :  it  considers  ^  station  of 
as  official  and  places  sovereignty  in  the  nation. 

The  representatives  of  the  nation,  which  compose  the  nationaJ 
assembly,  and  who  are  the  legislative  power,  originate  in  and  from 
the  people  by  election,  as  an  inherent  right  in  the  people.  In 
England  it  is  otherwise  ;  -wJid  this  arises  from  die  original  es- 
tablishment of  what  is  called  its  monarchy;  for  as  by  the  con- 
quest all  the  rights  of  the  people  or  the  nadon  were  absorbed 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  who  added  the  title  of  king 
to  that  of  conqueror,  those  same  matters  which  in  France  are 

*  When  in  any  country  we  see  extraordinary  cireumstanoes  takinic  pl^oe, 
tbcy  naturally  lead  any  man  who  has  a  talent  for  obeenration  and  inrestiga^ 
tion,  to  inquire  into  the  cautes.  The  manufiBtcturert  of  ilandieiter,  Binning^ 
ham,  and  Sheffield,  are  the  principal  manufl-..  rert  in  England.  From 
whence  did  this  arise  ?  A  little  observation  will  explain  the  case.  The  prin- 
cipal, and  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  places,  are  not  of  what  is 
buled  in  England,  the  church  established  by  law  :  and  they,  or  their  fathers 
(for  it  is  witJiin  but  a  few  years)  withdrew  from  the  persecution  of  the  char- 
tered towns,  where  test-laws  more  particularly  operate,  and  establuriiedasori 
of  asylum  for  themselves  in  those  places.  It  was  the  only  asylum  then 
offered,  for  the  rest  of  Europe  was  worse.  But  the  cose  is  now  changing.— 
France  and  America  bid  all  comers  welcome,  and  initif^te  them  into  all  the 
rights  of  cilizenshin.  Policy  and  interest,  therefore,  will,  but  perhaps  too 
late,  dictate  in  England,  what  reason  and  justice  could  not.  Those  manufac- 
turers are  withdrawing  to  other  places.  There  is  now  erecting  in  Passey, 
three  miles  from  Paris,  a  lar^  cotton  manufaetorv,  ai  i  several  arc  alreacfy 
erected  in  America.  Soon  after  the  rejecting  the  bi..  for  repealing  the  test- 
law,  one  of  tlic  richest  manufacturers  in  England  said  in  my  hearing,  "Eng- 
land, sir,  is  not  a  country  for  a  Dissenter  to  live  in, — we  must  go  to  France." 
These  are  truths,  and  it  is  doing  justice  to  both  parties  to  tell  them.  It  is 
chiefly  the  Dissenters  that  have  carried  English  manufactures  to  tlie  height 
they  are  now  at,  and  the  same  men  have  it  in  thoir  power  to  carry  them 
away ;  and  though  those  manufactures  would  afterwards  continue  in  those 

E laces,  the  foreign  market  will  be  lost.  There  frequently  appears  in  the 
ondon  Gazette,  extracts  from  certain  acts  to  prevent  machines,  and  as  far 
as  it  can  extend  to  persons,  from  going  out  of  the  country.  It  appears  from 
these  that  the  ill  effects  of  the  test-laws  and  church-establishment  begin  to 
be  much  suspected ;  but  the  remedv  of  force  can  never  supply  the  remedy 
of  reason.  In  the  progress  of  less  than  a  century,  all  the  unrepresented  part 
of  England,  of  all  denominations  which  is  at  least  an  hundred  times  the  most 
numerous,  may  begin  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  constitution,  and  than  all 
tkoae  matters  will  eome  reguhriy  befbretbem. 
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now  held  as  rights  in  the  people,  or  in  the  nation,  are  held  in 
England  as  grants  from  what  is  called  the  crown.  The  parlia- 
ment in  England,  in  both  its  branches,  was  erected  by  patents  from 
the  descendants  of  the  conqueror.  The  house  of  commons  did 
not  originate  as  a  matter  of  right  in  the  people,  to  delegate  or 
elect,  but  as  a  grant  or  boon. 

By  the  French  constitution,  the  nation  is  always  named  before 
die  king.  The  third  article  of  the  declaration  of  rights  says, 
^  The  nation  is  essentially  the  source  (or  fountain)  ofaU  sovereign* 
h^."  Mr.  Burke  argues,  that,  in  England,  a  king  is  the  fountain 
->-4hat  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  honor.  But  as  this  idea  is  evi- 
dently descended  from  the  conquest,  I  shall  make  no  other  re- 
mark upon  it  than  that  it  is  the  nature  of  conquest  to  turn  every 
tiling  upside  down ;  and  as  Mr.  Burke  wjU  not  be  refused  the 
privilege  of  speaking  twice,  and  as  there  are  but  two  parts  in 
the  figure,  the  ybtin /am  and  the  spout^  he  will  be  right  the  second 
time. 

The  French  constitution  puts  the  legislative  before  the  execu- 
tive ;  the  law  before  the  n.  ig  ;  la  /ot,  le  rot.  This  also  is  in  the 
natural  order  of  things ;  because  laws  must  have  existence,  be- 
fore they  can  have  execution. 

A  king  in  France  does  not,  in  addressing  himself  to  the  nation- 
al assembly,  say,  **  my  assembly,"  similar  to  the  phrase  used  in 
England  of  **  my  parliamenf ;"  neither  can  he  use  it  consistent 
with  the  constitution,  nor  could  it  be  admitted.  There  may  be 
propriety  in  the  use  of  it  in  England,  because,  as  is  before  men- 
tioned, both  houses  of  parliament  originated  out  of  what  is  called 
the  crown,  by  patent  or  boon — ^and  not  out  of  the  inherent  rights 
of  the  people,  as  the  national  assembly  does  in  France,  and  whose 
name  designates  its  origin. 

The  president  of  the  national  assembly  does  not  ask  the  king 
to  grant  to  the  assembly  the  liberty  of  speech^  as  is  the  case  with 
the  English  house  of  commons.  The  constitutional  dignity  of 
the  national  assembly  cannot  debase  itself.  Speech  is,  in  the 
first  place,  one  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  always  retained ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  national  assembly,  the  use  of  it  is  their  duty, 
and  the  nation  is  their  authority.  They  were  elected  by  the 
greatest  body  of  men  excercising  the  right  of  election  the  Euro- 
pean world  ever  saw.  They  sprung  not  from  the  filth  of  rotten 
boroogfas,  nor  are  they  vassal  representatives  of  anstocrmtioal 
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ones.  Feeling  the  proper  dignity  of  their-  character,  taey  mtf^ 
port  it  Their  parliamentary  language,  whether  for  or  againat  a 
question,  ia  free,  bold,  and  manly,  and  extenda  to  all  the  parta 
and  circumatancea  of  the  case.  If  any  matter  or  auhject  reapect- 
ing  the  executive  department,  or  the  person  who  preaidea  in  U 
(the  king,)  comes  before  them,  it  is  debated  on  with  iAne  apirit  of 
men,  and  die  language  of  gentlemen ;  and  their  anawer,  or  their 
address,  is  returned  in  the  same  style.  They  stand  not  aloft  with 
the  gaping  vacuity  of  vulgar  ignorance,  nor  bend  with  the  cringe 
of  sycophantic  insignificance.  The  graceful  pride  of  truth  knowa 
no  extremes,  and  preserves  in  every  latitude  of  life  the  ri^* 
angled  character  of  man. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  odier  side  of  the  question*  In  the 
addresses  of  the  English  parliaments  to  their  kings,  we  aee  nei- 
ther the  intrepid  spirit  of  the  old  pariiaroents  of  France,  nor  the 
serene  dignity  of  the  present  national  assembly ;  neither  3o  we 
see  in  them  any  thing  of  the  style  of  English  manners,  whidi 
borders  somewhat  on  bluntness.  Since  then  they  are  neitiier  of 
foreign  extraction,  nor  naturally  of  English  production,  dieir  on 
gin  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere,  and  that  origin  ia  the  Nmuan 
conquests  They  are  evidently  of  the  vassalage  class  of  manaera, 
and  emphatically  mark  the  prostrate  distance  that  exiata  in  no 
other  condition  of  men  than  between  the  conqueror  and  the  eon- 
quered.  That  this  vassalage  idea  and  style  of  speaking  waa  not 
got  rid  of,  even  at  the  revolution  of  1688,  is  evident  from  die 
declaration  of  parliament  to  William  and  Mary,  in  these  worda  : 
**  we  do  roost  humbly  and  faithfully  submit  ourselves,  our  heirs 
and  posterity  for  ever."  Submission  is  wholly  a  vasaalage  term, 
repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  freedom,  and  an  echo  of  the  language 
used  at  the  conquest. 

.As  the  estimation  of  all  things  is  by  comparison,  the  revolution 
of  1688,  however  from  circumstances  it  may  have  been  exalted 
above  its  value,  will  find  its  letel.  It  is  already  on  the  wane, 
eclipsed  by  the  enlarging  orb  of  reason,  and  the  revolutions  of 
America  and  France.  In  less  than  another  century,  it  will  go» 
as  well  as  Mr.  Burke's  labors,  '<  to  the  family  vault  of  all  the 
Capulets."  Mankind  will  then  scarcely  believe  that  a  country 
calling  itself  free,  would  send  to  Holland  for  a  roan,  and  clodia 
him  with  power,  on  purpose  to  put  themselves  in  fear  of  him,  and 
give  him  almost  a  million  sterling  a^year  for  leave  to  wfaiultheai- 
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Mihret  tsd  their  pQ3terity,  like  bondmen  and  bondwomen  for 
ever. 

But  there  is  a  truth  that  ought  to  be  made  known  ;  I  have  nad 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  it :  which  is,  tkait  nohoUhstanding  ap- 
p$aranee$f  there  4$  not  emy  deacriptian  of  men  thai  despise  moU" 
arehy  so  much  as  courtiers.  But  they  well  know,  that  if  it  were 
teen  by  others,  as  it  is  seen  by  them,  the  juggle  could  not  be 
kept  up.  They  are  in  the  condition  of  men  who  get  their  living 
by  show,  and  to  whom  the  folly  of  that  show  is  so  familiar  that 
they  ridicule  it ;  but  were  the  audience  to  be  made  as  wise,  in 
this  respect,  as  themselves,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  show 
and  the  profits  with  it.  The  difference  between  a  republican  and 
a  courtier  with  respect  to  monarchy,  is,  that  the  one  opposes  mon- 
archy believing  it  to  be  something,  and  the  other  laughs  at  it 
knowing  it  to  be  nothing. 

Am  I  used  sometimes  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Burke,  believing 
him  then  to  be  a  man  of  sounder  principles  than  his  book  shows 
him  to  be,  I  wrote  to  him  last  winter  from  Paris,  and  gave  him  an 
account  how  prosperously  matters  were  going  on.  Among  other 
subjects  in  that  letter,  I  referred  to  the  happy  situation  the  nation- 
al assembly  were  placed  in ;  that  they  had  taken  a  ground  on 
which  their  moral  duty  and  their  political  interest  were  united* 
They  have  not  to  hold  out  a  language  which  they  do  not  believoi 
lor  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  making  others  believe  it.  Their 
station  requires  no  artifice  to  support  it,  and  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  enlighteniog  mankind.  It  is  not  their  interest  to 
cherish  ignorance,  but  to  dispel  it  They  are  not  in  the  case  of 
a  ministerial  or  an  opposition  party  in  England,  who,  though  they 
are  opposed,  are  still  united  to  keep  up  the  common  mystery. 
The  national  assembly  must  throw  open  a  magazine  of  light.  It 
must  show  man  the  proper  character  of  man ;  and  the  nearer  it 
can  bring  him  to  that  standard,  the  stronger  the  national  assembly 
becomes. 

In  contemplating  the  French  constitution,  we  see  in  it  a  rational 
order  of  things.  The  principles  harmonize  with  the  forms,  and 
both  with  their  origin.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  as  an  excuse  for 
bad  forms,  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  forms  ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  Forms  grow  out  of  principles,  and  operate  to  continue 
tbe  principles  they  grow  from.  It  is  impossible  to  practice  a  bad 
fipna  on  any  thing  but  a  bad  principle.    It  cannot  be  ingrafted  on 
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m  good  one ;  and  wberever  the  forms  in  anj  govenuneot  tre  bad; 
k  ifl  a  certain  indication  that  the  principles  are  bad  also. 

I  will  here  finally  close  this  subject  I  began  it  by  remarkiog 
diat  Mr.  BuiiLe  had  volunianly  declined  going  into  a  comparison 
of  the  English  and  French  constitutions.  He  apologizes  (p. 
241)  for  not  doing  ii,  by  saying  that  he  had  not  time.  Mr. 
Burke's  book  was  upwards  of  eight  months  in  hand«  and  it 
extended  to  a  volume  of  three  hundred  and  fifly-six  pagei.  Ae 
bis  omission  does  mjury  to  his  cause,  his  apology  makes  it  worse  ; 
and  men  on  the  English  side  of  the  water  will  begin  to  consider, 
whether  there  is  not  some  radical  defect  in  what  is  called  the 
English  constitution,  that  made  it  necessary  in  Mr.  Burke  to  sup- 
press the  comparison,  to  avoid  bringing  it  into  view. 

As  Mr.  BuriLe  has  not  written  on  constitutions,  so  nettb^  has 
he  written  on  the  French  revolution.  He  gives  no  account  of  its 
commencement  or  its  progress.  He  only  expresses  his  won- 
der. ''  It  looks,"  says  he,  *<  to  me  as  if  I  were  in  a  great  crisis, 
not  of  the  affairs  of  France  alone,  but  of  all  Europe,  perhaps 
of  more  than  Europe.  All  circumstances  taken  together,  the 
French  revolution  is  the  most  astonishing  that  has  hitherto  hap 
pened  in  the  world." 

As  wise  men  are  astonished  at  foolish  things,  and  other  people 
at  wise  ones,  I  know  not  on  which  ground  to  account  for  Mr« 
Burke's  astonishment ;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  French  revolution.  It  has  apparently  burst  forth  like  a 
creation  from  a  chaos,  but  it  is  no  more  than  the  consequence  of 
mental  revolution  previously  existing  in  France.  The  mind  of 
the  nation  had  changed  beforehand,  and  a  new  order  of  things  has 
naturally  followed  a  new  order  of  thoughts. — I  will  here,  as  con- 
cisely as  I  can,  trace  out  the  growth  of  the  French  rev^^ution, 
and  mark  the  circumstances  that  have  contributed  to  produce  it. 

The  despotism  of  Louis  the  XIY.  i  aited  With.the  gaiety  of  his 
court,  and  the  gaudy  ostentation  of  his  character,  had  so  humbled, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  fascinated  the  mind  of  France,  that  the 
people  appear  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  their  own  dignity,  in  con- 
templating that  of  their  grand  monarch :  and  the  whole  reign  of 
Louis  XY.  remarkable  only  for  weakness  and  effeminacy,  made 
no  other  alteration  than  that  of  spreading  a  sort  of  lethargy  over 
tbe  nation,  from  which  it  showed  no  disposition  to  rise. 
.  The  only  signs  which  i^>peared  of  the  spirit  of  libertydming 
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Ammm  perfodflf  «re  to  be  found  in  die  writings  of  the  Frendi 
philoaophers.  Montesquieut  president  of  the  parliament  of  Bouiw 
deaozt  went  as  &r  as  a  writer  under  a  despotic  government 
could  well  proceed :  and  being  obliged  to  divide  himself  between 
principle  and  prudence^  his  mind  often  appears  under  a  veil,  and 
we  ought  to  give  him  credit  for  more  than  he  has  expressed. 

Toltaire«  who  was  both  the  flatterer  and  satirist  of  despotismf 
look  another  line.  His  forte  lay  in  exposing  and  ridiculing  die 
eoperstitions  which  priest-craft,  united  with  state*cra(t,  had  inter- 
woven with  governments.  It  was  not  from  the  purity  of  his  prin* 
ciples,  or  his  love  of  mankind,  (for  satire  and  philanthropy  are 
not  naturally  concordant,)  but  from  his  strong  capacity  of  seeing 
lolly  in  its  true  shape,  and  his  irresistible  propensity  to  expose  ity 
that  he  made  those  attacks.  They  were  however  as  formidable 
as  if  the  motives  had  been  virtuous ;  and  he  merits  the  thanks 
radier  than  the  esteem  of  mankind. 

On  dw  contrary,  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau  and  abbe 
Rajmal,  a  loveliness  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  liberty,  that  excites 
respect,  and  elevates  die  human  faculties ;  yet  having  raised  this 
anisMition,  they  do  not  direct  its  operations,  but  leave  the  mind  in 
k>ve  with  an  object,  without  describing  the  means  of  possessing  it 

The  writings  of  Quisne,  Turgot,  and  the  friends  of  those  an- 
diofs,  are  of  a  serious  kind ;  but  they  labored  under  the  same 
disadvantage  with  Montesquieu  ;  their  writings  abound  widi  mo- 
ral maxims  of  government,  but  are  rather  directed  to  economise 
and  reform  the  administration  of  the  government,  than  the 
goverament  itself. 

But  all  those  writings  and  many  others  had  their  weight ;  and 
by  die  difl^rent  manner  in  which  diey  treated  the  subject  of  go- 
Temment,  Montesquieu  by  his  judgment  and  knowledge  of  laws  : 
Yolfaire  by  his  wit ;  Rousseau  and  Raynal  by  their  animation, 
and  teisne  and  Turgot  by  their  moral  maxims  and  systems  of 
economy,  readers  of  every  class  met  with  something  to  their 
tasle,  and  a  spirit  of  political  inquiry  began  to  diffuse  itself  through 
die  nation  at  the  time  the  dispute  between  England  and  the  then 
eoionies  of  America  broke  out 

la  Ae  war  which  France  afterwards  engaged  in,  it  is  very  well 
cnown  that  die  nation  appeared  to  be  beforehand  with  the  Frendi 
sainistry.  Each  of  them  had  its  views ;  but  those  views  were 
4meted  to  diflfoieni  objects ;  the  one  sought  liberty  and  the  odief 
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Bsteliation  on  England.  The  French  officers  and  solfiew  who 
after  this  went  to  America,  were  eventually  placed  in  the  schoc^ 
cf  freedom,  and  learned  the  practice  as  well  as  the  priBciplea  of 
il  hj  heart* 

As  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  military  erents  whidi  took 
place  in  America  from  the  principles  of  the  American  lefolatioDy 
die  publication  of  those  events  in  France  necceesaiily  connected 
Ikemselves  with  the  principles  that  produced  them.  Many  ot 
die  facts  were  in  themselves  principles ;  sudi  as  die  declaratioii 
ef  American  Independence,  and  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  America,  which  recognized  the  natural  ri^ts  of  num, 
and  justified  resistance  to  oppression. 

The  then  minister  of  France,  count  Yergennes,  was  not  the 
iUend  of  America;  and  it  is  both  justice  and  gratitude  to  .say, 
that  it  was  the  queen  of  France  who  gave  the  cause  of  America 
a  fashion  at  the  French  court.  Count  Yergennes  was  the  person- 
al and  social  friend  of  Dr.  Franklin  ;  and  the  doctor  had  obtained 
by  his  sensible  gmcefulness,  a  sort  of  influence  over  him  $  but 
with  respect  to  principles,  count  Yergennes  was  a  despot. 

The  situation  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  minister  from  America  In 
France  should  be  taken  into  the  chain  of  circumstances.  A 
diplomatic  character  is  the  narrowest  sphere  of  society  that  nkan 
can  act  in.  It  forbids  intercourse  by  a  reciprocity  of  sui^icioo  ; 
and  a  diplomatist  is  a  sort  of  unconnected  atom,  continually  m* 
polling  and  repelled.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Dr.  Fiank- 
lin ;  he  was  not  the  diplomatist  of  a  court,  but  of  man  His 
character  as  a  ^philosopher  had  been  long  established,  and  his 
circle  of  society  in  France  was  universaL 

Count  Yergennes  resisted  for  a  considerable  time  the  pid>lica- 
tion  of  the  American  constitutions  in  France,  translated  into  the 
French  language ;  but  even  in  this  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
public  opinion,  and  a  sort  of  propriety  in  admitting  to  appear  what 
be  had  undertaken  to  defend.  The  American  constitutions  were 
to  liberty,  what  a  grammar  is  to  language :  they  define  its  parts 
of  speech,  and  practically  construct  them  into  syntax. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  then  marquis  do  la  Fayetie  is 
another  link  in  the  great  chain.  He  served  in  America  as  an 
American  officer,  under  a  commission  of  congress,  and  by  the 
universality  of  his  acquaintance,  was  in  close  friendship  with  the 
civil  government  of  America  as  well  as  with  the  military  Knew 
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Re  tpoke  the  language  of  tbe  cotmtry,  entered  into  the  diacnt- 
aiona  on  the  principles  ofgovernmentf  and  waa  alwajra  a  welcome 
fnend  at  any  election. 

When  the  war  closed,  a  vast  reinforcement  to  the  cause  of 
liherty  spread  itself  over  France,  by  the  return  of  the  French 
officers  and  soldiers.  A  knowledge  of  the  practice  was  then 
foined  to  the  theory;  and  all  that  was  wanting  to  give  it  real 
existence,  was  opportnnity.  Man,  cannot,  properly  speaking, 
make  circumstances  for  his  purpose,  but  he  always  has  it  in  Ms 
power  to  improve  them  when  they  occur :  and  this  was  the  caae 
in  France. 

M.  ^Neckar  was  displaced  in  May  1781 ;  and  by  the  ill  mar 
nagement  of  the  finances  ailerwards,  and  particularly  during  the 
extravagant  administration  of  M.  Calonne,  the  revenue  of  France 
ifhich  was  nearly  twenty-four  millions  sterling  per  year,  waa 
become  unequal  to  the  expenditures,  not  because  the  revenue  had 
decreased,  but  because  the  expenses  had  increased,  and  this  was 
the  circumstance  which  the  nation  laid  hold  of  to  bring  forward  a 
revolution.  The  English  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  has  frequently  al- 
luded to  the  state  of  the  French  finances  in  his  budgets,  without 
understanding  the  subject.  Had  the  French  parliaments  been  as 
ready  to  register  edicts  for  new  taxes,  as  an  English  parliament 
is  to  grant  them,  there  had  been  no  derangement  in  the  finances, 
nor  yet  any  revolution ;  but  this  will  better  explain  itself  aa  I 
proceed. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  show  how  taxes  were  formeriy 
raised  in  France.  The  king,  or  rather  the  court  or  ministry, 
acting  under  the  use  of  that  name,  framed  the  edicts  for  taxea  at 
their  own  discretion,  and  sent  them  to  the  parliaments  to  be  regis- 
tered ;  for  until  they  were  registered  by  the  parliaments,  they 
were  not  operative.  Disputes  had  long  existed  between  the 
court  and  the  parliament  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  parlia- 
ment's autiiority  on  this  head.  The  court  insisted  that  the  au- 
diority  of  parliament  went  no  farther  than  to  remonstrate  or  show 
reasons  against  the  tax,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  determin 
ing  whether  the  reasons  were  well  or  ill-founded  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  either  to  withdraw  the  edict  as  a  matter  of  choice, 
or  to  order  it  to  be  registered  as  a  matter  of  authority.  The  par- 
liaments on  their  part  insisted,  that  they  had  not  only  a  right  to 
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nBKNMlnla«  but  to  nject;  and  on  this  groond  Aqr  wovi  dwayv 
■■pported  by  the  nation. 

But  to  return  to  the  order  of  mj  narrative— M.  Calonna  wanled 
Bonej ;  and  as  he  knew  the  sturdy  duiposition  of  the  parifamenta 
with  respect  to  new  taxes,  he  ingeniously  sou|^  eiliier  to  q>- 
pioach  them  by  a  more  gentle  means  than  thatof  direct  andionl^,' 
or  to  get  over  their  heads  by  a  manceuTre :  and,  for  tins  porpoae^ 
he  revived  the  project  of  assembling  a  body  of  men  from  the  so* 
veral  provinces,  under  the  style  of  an  **  assembly  of  the  notables,'' 
or  men  of  note,  who  met  in  1787,  and  were  either  to  recommend 
taxes  to  the  pariiaments,  or  to  act  as  a  parliament  diemsdrea. 
An  assembly  under  this  name  had  been  called  in  1687* 

As  wc  are  to  view  this  as  the  first  practical  step  towards  die 
revolution,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  into  some  particulars  rasped* 
ing  it  The  assembly  of  the  notables  has  in  some  places  been 
mistaken  for  the  states-general,  but  was  wholly  a  difiereni  body ; 
the  states-general  being  always  by  election*  The  persons  who 
composed  the  assembly  of  the  notables  were  all  nominated  by  the 
king,  and  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty  members.  But  as 
M.  Calonne  could  not  depend  upon  a  majority  of  this  asaembly 
in  his  favor,  he  very  ingeniously  arranged  them  in  such  a  mannwr 
as  to  make  forty-four  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  foity :  to 
effect  this,  he  disposed  of  them  into  seven  separate  eommitteaaw 
of  twenty  membera  each.  Every  general  question  was  to  be 
decided,  not  by  a  majority  of  persons,  but  by  a  majority  of  com- 
mittees ;  and,  as  eleven  votes  would  make  a  majority  in  a  een- 
mittee,  and  four  committees  a  majority  of  seven,  BL  Caloone 
had  good  reason  to  conclude,  that  as  forty-four  would  detemwie 
any  general  question,  he  could  not  be  out-voted.  Bui  all  his 
plaoii  deceived  him,  and  in  the  event  became  his  overthrow. 

The  then  marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  placed  in  the  second  com* 
mittee,  of  which  count  d'Artois  was  president ;  and  as  money 
matters  was  the  object,  it  naturally  brought  into  view  every  cir* 
cumstance  connected  with  it.  M.  de  la  Fayette  made  a  verbal 
charge  against  Calonne,  for  selling  crown  land  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions  of  livres,  in  a  manner  that  appeared  to  be  unknown  to 
the  kinfi;.  The  count  d'Artois  (as  if  to  intimidate,  for  the 
Bastile  was  then  in  being)  aske.d  the  marquis,  if  he  would  render 
toe  charge  in  writing  ?  He  replied  that  he  would.  The  count 
4'Artois  did  not  demand  it,  but  brought  a  message  from  the  king 
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to tbii purport.  M.  deb  Fayette  tliendeUiFerediii his  dbaigeia 
imtiug,  to  be  given  to  tbe  king,  undertaking  to  support  it  No 
further  proceedings  were  had  upon  this  affair ;  but  M.  Calonne 
was  soon  after  dismissed  by  the  Idngv  and  went  to  England. 

As  JL  de  la  Fayette,  from  ,the  experience  he  had  had  in  Ame* 
rksa,  was  better  acquainted  with  ^  science  of  civil  government 
thaa  the  generality  of  the  members  who  composed  the  assembly 
of  tb»  notables  could  then  be,  the  brunt  of  the  business  fell  coa« 
siderably  to  his  riiare*  The  plan  of  those  who  had  a  constitution 
in  view,  was  to  contend  with  the  court  on  the  ground  of  taxes, 
and  some  of  them  openly  professed  their  object.  Disputes  fre« 
quently  arose  between  count  d'Artois  and  M.  de  la  Fayette  upon 
various  subjects.  With  respect  to  the  arrears  already  incurred, 
the  latter  proposed  to  remedy  them,  by  accommodating  the  ex- 
penses to  the  revenue,  instead  of  the  revenue  to  the  expenses ; 
and  as  objects  of  reform,  he  proposed  to  abolish  the  Bastile,  and 
all  the  state  prisons  throughout  the  nation  (the  keeping  of  which 
was  attended  with  great  expense)  and  to  suppress  lettres  de  each* 
•I ;  but  those  matters  were  not  then  much  attended  to  ;  and  with 
respeet  to  UHres  de  eachetj  a  majorihf  of  the  nobles  appeared  to 
bem/avorofihem. 

On  the  subject  of  suppljring  the  treasury  by  new  taxes,  the  as- 
sesiUy  declined  taking  the  matter  on  themselves,  concurring  in 
the  opinion  that  they  had  not  authority.  In  a  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject, 11.  de  hi  Fayette  said,  that  raising  money  by  taxes  could 
only  be  done  by  a  national  assembly,  freely  elected  by  the  people 
and  acting  as  their  representatives.  Do  you  mean  said  the  count 
d'Artois,  the  states-general?  M.  de  la  Fayette  replied,  that  he 
did.  Will  you,  said  the  count  d'Artois,  sign  what  you  say,  to  be 
given  to  tiie  king  t  The  other  replied,  that  he  not  only  would  do 
this,  but  that  he  would  go  further,  and  say,  that  the  effectual  mode 
would  be,  for  the  iung  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tution. 

As  one  of  the  plans  had  thus  failed,  that  of  getting  the  assem- 
b\f  to  act  as  a  parliament,  the  other  came  into  view,  that  of  re- 
eomoiending.  On  this  subject,  the  assembly  agreed  to  recom- 
mend two  new  taxes  to  be  enregistered  by  the  parliament,  the- 
one  a  stamp-act,  and  the  other  a  territorial  tax,  or  sort  of  land 
Tbe  two  have  been  estimated  at  about  five  millions  ster* 
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ling  per  amrain.    We  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  Ibe  pai^ 
liameats,  on  whom  the  business  was  again  devolving. 

The  archbishop  of  Thoulouse  (since  archbishop  of  Sens,  and 
now  a  cardinal)  was  appointed  to  the  administration  of  the  finan- 
ces, soon  after  the  dismission  of  Calonne.  He  was  also  made 
prime  minister,  an  office  that  did  not  always  exist  in  Fnmoei 
When  this  office  did  not  exist,  the  chief  of  each  of  the  principal  » 
departments  transacted  business  immediately  with  the  king  ;  bqt 
when  a  prime  minister  was  appointed,  they  did  business  only  with 
him.  The  archbishop  arrived  to  more  state*authority  than  any 
minister  since  the  duke  de  Choiseuil,  and  the  nation  was  strong^ 
disposed  in  his  favor ;  but  by  a  line  of  conduct  scarcely  to  be 
accounted  for,  he  perverted  every  opportunity,  turned  out  a  des- 
pot, and  sunk  into  disgrace,  and  a  cardinal. 

The  assembly  of  the  notables  having  broke  up,  the  new  minis- 
ter sent  the  edicts  for  the  two  new  taxes  recommended  by  the 
assembly  to  .the  parliaments,  to  be  enrigistered.  They  of  course 
came  first  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  returned  for  an- 
swer ;  JTiat  with  such  a  revenue  as  the  nation  then  supported^  tkM 
name  of  taxes  ought  not  to  be  mentioned^  hut  for  the  purpOM  of 
reducing  them ;  and  threw  both  the  edicts  out* 

On  this  refusal,  the  pariiament  was  ordered  to  YenaiUesi 
where  in  the  usual  form,  the  king  held,  what  under  the  old  gOr 
vernment  was  called  a  bed  of  justice  :  and  the  two  edicts  wenr 
enregistered  in  presence  of  the  parliament,  by  an  order  of  state, 
in  the  manner  mentioned,  p.  99.  On  this,  the  parliamoit  imme- 
diately returned  to  Paris,  renewed  their  session  in  form,  and  or- 
dered the  enregistering  to  be  struck  out,  declaring  that  every  thing 
done  at  Versailles  was  illegal.  All  the  members  of  parliament 
were  then  served  with  leitres  de  cachet^  and  exiled  to  Trois ;  but  as 
they  continued  as  inflexible  in  exile  as  before,  and  as  vengeance 
did  not  supply  the  place  of  taxes,  they  were  afler  a  short  time  r^ 
called  to  Paris. 

The  edicts  were  again  tendered  to  them,  and  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois  undertook  to  act  as  representative  for  the  king. — ^For  tiiis 
purpose,  he  came  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  in  a  train  of  proce^ 
jdon ;  and  the  parliament  was  assembled  to  receive  him.     But 

*  When  the  English  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  mentioni  the  French  finances 
again  in  the  Engliw  parliament,  it  woukl  be  well  that  he  notioed  this  as  an 
exaniple^ 
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Aow  wod  parade  had  lost  their  influence  in  France ;  and  what- 
ever ideas  of  importance  he  might  set  off  with,  he  had  im  :  etum 
with  those  of  mort^atlon  and  disappointment.  On  aKghting 
firom  his  carriage  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  parliament  house,  the 
croad  (which  was  numerously  collected)  thew  out  trite  expressions, 
saying,  ^  This  is  monsieur  d' Artois,  who  wants  more  of  our  money 
to  spend."  The  marked  disapprobation  which  he  saw,  impressed 
him  with  apprehensions  ;.and  the  word  aujt  arms^  {to  arma^)  was 
given  out  by  the  officer  of  the  guard  who  attended  him.  It  was 
so  loudly  Tociferated,  that  it  echoed  through  the  avenues  of  the 
house,  and  produced  a  temporary  confusion  :  I  was  then  standing 
in  one  of  the  apartments  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  and  could 
not  avoid  reflecting  how  wretched  is  the  condition  of  a  dis- 
respected man. 

He  endeavoured  to  impress  the  parliament  by  great  words, 
and  opened  his  authority  by  saying,  **  The  king,  our  lord  and 
master."  The  parliament  received  him  very  coolly,  and  with 
their  usual  determination  not  to  regbter  the  taxes ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  interview  ended. 

After  this  a  new  subject  took  place :  in  the  various  debates 
and  contests  that  arose  between  the  court  and  the  parliaments  on 
flie  subject  of  taxes,  the  parliament  of  Paris  at  last  declared,  that 
^Uioiigh  it  had  been  customary  for  parliaments  to  enregister  edicts 
for  taxes  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  right  belonged  only  to 
the  states-general ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  parliaments  could  no 
longer  with  propriety  continue  to  debate  on  what  it  had  not 
authority  to  act.  The  king,  after  this,  came  to  Paris,  and  held  a 
meeting  with  the  parliament,  in  which  he  continued  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  about  six  in  the  evening ;  and,  in  a  manner  that 
appeared  to  proceed  from  him,  as  if  unconsulted  upon  with  the 
cabinet  or  the  ministry,  gave  his  word  to  the  parliament,  that  the 
slates-general  should  be  convened. 

But,  after  this,  another  scene  arose,  on  a  ground  different  from 
all  the  former.  The  minister  and  the  cabinet  were  averse  to 
calling  ^e  states-general :  they  well  knew,  that  if  the  states-ge- 
neral were  assembled,  that  themselves  must  fall ;  and  as  the  king 
iMtd  not  mentioned  any  Hmey  they  hit  on  a  project  calculated  to 
elude*  without  appearing  to  oppose* 

For  this  purpose,  the  court  set  about  making  a  sort  of  consti- 
tntion  itself:    it  was  principally  the  work  of  M.  Lamoignoiit 
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kaeper  of  the  seals,  who  aflerwards  shot  himseld  The 
ment  consisted  in  establishing  a  body  under  the  name  of  a 
plenUre^  or  full  court,  in  which  were  invested  all  tiie  power  thsC 
the  government  might  have  occasion  to  make  use  of.  Hie  pei- 
«ons  composing  this  court  to  be  nominated  by  the  king ;  the  con* 
tended  right  of  taxation  was  given  up  on  the  port  of  the  king,  and 
a  new  criminal  code  of  laws,  and  law  proceedings,  was  sob* 
stituted  in  the  room  of  the  former.  The  thing,  in  many  points, 
contained  better  principles  than  those  upon  which  tiie  govenunent 
had  hitherto  been  administered  :  but,  with  respect  to  tiie  eaurfk' 
niert^  it  was  no  other  than  a  medium  through  which  despotism 
was  to  pass,  without  appearing  to  act  directly  from  itselC 

The  cabinet  had  high  expectations  from  their  new  contrivance. 
The  persons  who  were  to  compose  the  cour  p/entere,  were  akeady 
nominated ;  and  as  it  was  necessaiy  to  carry  a  fair  appeuaacet 
many  of  fhd  best  characters  in  the  nation  were  appointed  among 
flte  number.  It  was  to  commence  on  the  8th  of  May,  1788 :  hot 
an  opposition  arose  to  it,  on  two  grounds — the  one  as  to  principle, 
the  other  as  to  form. 

On  the  ground  of  principle  it  was  contended,  that  govemmeot 
had  not  a  ri^t  to  alter  itself;  and  that  if  the  practice  was  cmee 
admitted  it  would  gro ./  into  a  principle,  and  be  made  a  precedeni 
for  any  future  alterations  the  government  might  wish  toestaMish ; 
that  the  right  of  altering  the  government  was  a  national  right,  and 
not  a  right  of  government  And  on  the  ground  of  form,  it  was 
contended  that  the  eavr  pUniere  was  nothing  more  than  a  large 
cabinet. 

The  then  dukes  de  la  Rochefoucault,  Luxembourg,  de  NoaiDes, 
and  many  others,  refused  to  accept  the  nominati(m,  and  stren- 
uously opposed  the  whole  plan.  When  the  edict  for  establishing 
this  new  court  was  sent  to  the  parliaments  to  be  enregistered,  and 
put  into  execution,  they  resisted  also.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
not  only  refused,  but  denied  the  authority ;  and  the  contest  as* 
newed  itself  between  the  parliament  and  the  cabinet  more  strongly 
than  ever.  While  the  parliament  was  sitting  in  debate  oa 
this  subject,  the  ministry  ordered  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  sor* 
round  the  house,  and  form  a  blockade.  The  members  sent  oul 
for  beds  and  provision,  and  lived  as  in  a  besieged  citadel ;  and 
as  tiiis  had  no  effect,  the  commanding  officer  was  ordered  to  enter 
tte  parliament  house  and  seize  them,  which  he   did,  and 
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of  the  priacipal  members  were  shut  up  in  different  prisons.  About 
the  same  time  a  deputation  of  persons  arrived  from  the  province 
of  Britannyi  to  remonstrate  against  the  establishment  of  the  cour 
pletUere  ;  and  those  the  archbishop  sent  to  the  Bastile.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  not  to  be  overcome ;  and  it  was  so  fullj 
sensible  of  the  strong  ground  it  had  taken,  that  of  withholding 
taxes,  that  it  contented  itself  with  keeping  up  a  sort  of  quiet 
resistance,  which  effectually  overthrew  all  the  plans  at  that  time 
formed  against  it  The  project  of  the  cour  pleniere  was  at  last 
obliged  to  be  given  up,  and  the  prime  minister  not  long  afterwards 
followed  its  fate ;  and  M.  Neckar  was  recalled  into  office. 

The  attempt  to  establish  the  eour  pleniere  had  an  effect  upon 
the  nation  which  was  not  anticipated.  It  was  a  sort  of  new 
form  of  government,  that  insensibly  served  to  put  the  old  one 
out  of  sight,  and  to  unhinge  it  from  the  superstitious  authority  of 
antiquity.  It  was  government  dethroning  government ;  and  die 
old  one,  by  attempting  to  make  a  new  one,  made  a  chasm. 

The  failure  of  this  scheme  renewed  the  subject  of  convening 
the  states-general :  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  new  series  of  politics. 
There  was  no  settled  form  for  convening  the  states-general^  all 
that  it  positively  meant,  was  a  deputation  from  what  was  then 
called  the  clergy,  die  nobility,  and  the  commons ;  but  their  num- 
bers, or  their  proportions,  had  not  been  always  the  same.  They 
had  been  convened  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  the  last 
of  which  was  in  1614  ;  their  numbers  were  then  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  they  voted  by  orders. 

It  could  not  well  escape  the  sagacity  of  M.  Neckar,  that  the 
mode  of  1614  would  answer  neither  the  purpose  of  the  then  go- 
vernment, nor  of  the  nation.  As  matters  were  at  that  time  cir- 
cumstanced, it  would  have  been  too  contentious  to  argue  upon 
any  thing.  The  debates  would  have  been  endless  upon  privi- 
leges and  exemptions,  in  which  neither  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment, nor  the  wishes  of  the  nation  for  a  constitution,  would  have 
been  attended  to.  But  as  he  did  not  choose  to  take  the  decision 
upon  himself,  he  summoned  again  the  assembly  of  the  notabUsj 
and  referred  it  to  diem.  This  body  was  in  general  interested  m 
the  decision,  being  chiefly  of  die  aristocracy  and  the  high  paid 
dergy ;  and  they  decided  in  favor  of  the  mode  of  1614.  This 
decision  was  against  the  sense  of  the  nation,  and  also  against  the 
wishes  of  the  court ;  for  the  aristocracy  opposed  itself  to  botht 
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and  contended  for  privileges  independent  of  either.  The  sub- 
ject was  then  taken  up  by  the  parliament,  who  recommended  that 
the  number  of  the  commons  should  be  equal  to  the  other  two ; 
and  that  they  should  all  sit  in  one  house,  and  vote  in  one  body. 
The  number  finally  determined  on  was  twelve  hundred  :  six  hun- 
dred to  be  chosen  by  the  commons  (and  this  was  less  than  their 
proportion  ought  to  have  been  when  their  worth  and  consequence 
is  considered  on  a  national  scale)  three  hundred  by  the  clergy, 
and  three  hundred  by  the  aristocracy ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  assembling  themselves,  whether  together  or  apart,  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  vote,  those  matters  were  referred.* 

The  election  that  followed,  was  not  a  contested  election,  but 
an  animated  one.  The  candidates  were  not  men,  but  principles. 
Societies  were  formed  in  Paris,  and  committees  of  correspon- 
dence and  communication  established  throughout  the  nation,  (or 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  people,  and  explaining  to  them 
the  principles  of  civil  government ;  and  so  orderly  was  the  elec- 
tion conducted,  that  it  did  not  give  rise  even  to  the  rumour  of  tu- 
mult. 

The  states-general  were  to  meet  at  Versailles  in  April,  1789, 
but  did  not  assemble  till  May.  They  located  themselves  in  three 
separate  chambers,  or  rather  the  clergy  and  the  aristocracy  with- 
drew each  into  a  separate  chamber.  The  majority  of  the  aristo- 
cracy claimed  what  they  call  the  privilege  of  voting  as  a  sepa- 

*  Mr.  Burke,  (and  I  must  take  tlie  liberty  of  lellirrg:  him  thai  he  is  unao- 

attainted  wiili  French  affairs,)  sjicaking  upon  this  subject,  says,  "The  first 
ling  that  struck  mc  in  culling  the  states-general,  was  a  great  cfepartitre  from 
the  ancient  course ;"  and  he  soon  after  says,  "From  the  moment  I  read  the 
list,  1  saw  distinctly,  and  very  nearly  as  it  has  happened,  all  that  was  to  follow." 
Mr.  Burke,  certainly  did  not  see  all'  that  utis  to  follow.  I  hare  endeavored  to 
impress  him,  as  well  before  as  after  the  statc^gencral  met,  tliat  there  would 
be  artco/M/iwi;  but  was  not  able  to  make  him  see  it,  neiiJier  would  he  be- 
lieve it.  Ho^v  then  he  could  distinctly  see  all  the  parts,  when  the  whole  was 
out  of  sight,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  And  with  respect  to  the  "de- 
parture from  the  ancient  coui-se,"  besides  the  natural  weaKness  of  the  re- 
mark, it  shows  that  he  is  miacguainted  with  circumstances.  The  departure 
wa^  necessary,  from  the  experience  had  upon  it,  tliat  the  ancient  course  was 
a  bad  one.  1  he  states-general  of  1614  were  called  at  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII. ;  but  by  the  clash  of  arranging^ 
them  by  orders,  they  increased  tlie  confusion  they  were  called  to  compose. 
The  author  of  VIntripu  du  Cahinetj  (Intrigue  of  tlie  Cabinet,)  who  wrote  be- 
fore any  revolution  was  thought  of  in  France,  speaking  of  the  states-geno^ 
of  1614,  says,  "They  held  the  public  in  suspense  five  months  ;  and  oy  the 
questions  agitated  therein,  and  the  heat  with  which  they  were  put,  it  ap- 
pears that  ihe  great  {le3  granda)  thought  more  to  satisfy  their  particular 
passions,  than  to  procure  the  ^^ood  of  the  nation ;  and  the  whole  time  pftssod 
away  in  altercations,  ceremonies  and  i>arade."    i'lntrigue  du  Cabinet,  voL  L 
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rate  body,  and  of  giving  their  consent  or  their  negative  in  that 
manner;  and  many  of  the  bishops  and  high-beneficed  clergy 
claimed  the  same  privilege  on  the  part  of  their  order. 

The  tiers  etai  (as  they  were  called)  disowned  all  knowledge  of 
artificial  orders  and  privileges  ;  and  they  were  not  only  resolute 
on  this  point  but  somewhat  disdainful.  They  began  to  consider 
aristocracy  as  a  kind  of  fungus  growing  out  of  the  corruption  of 
society,  that  could  not  be  admitted  even  as  a  branch  of  it ;  and 
from  the  disposition  the  aristocracy  had  shown,  by  upholding 
Ittires  de  cachet,  and  in  sundry  other  instances,  it  was  manifest 
that  no  constitution  could  be  ^formed  by  admitting  men  in  any 
other  character  than  as  national  men. 

Ader  various  altercations  on  this  head,  the  tiers  eiat^  or  com- 
mons, (as  they  were  then  called)  declared  themselves  (on  a  motion 
made  for  that  purpose  by  the  abbe  Sieyes,)  **  the  represen- 
tatives OF  THE  NATION  ;  and  that  ihe  two  orders  could  be  con- 
sidered  but  as  deputies  of  corporations^  and  could  only  have  a 
deliberatice  voice  but  wJien  they  assembled  in  a  national  character^ 
with  the  nationid  representatives.^^  This  proceeding  extinguished 
(he  style  of  etas  generaux  or  states-general,  and  erected  it  into 
the  style  it  now  bears,  that  of  V assemble  nationale  or  national 
assembly. 

This  motion  was  not  made  in  a  precipitate  manner :  it  was  the 
result  bf  cool  deliberation,  and  concerted  between  the  national 
representatives  and  the  patriotic  members  of  the  two  chambers, 
who  saw  into  the  folly,  mischief,  and  injustice  of  artificial  privi- 
leged distinctions.  It  was  -become  evident,  that  no  constitution, 
worthy  of  being  called  by  that  name,  could  be  established  on 
any  thing  less  than  a  national  ground.  The  aristocracy  had 
hitherto  opposed  the  despotism  of  the  court,  and  affected  the 
language  of  patriotism ;  but  it  opposed  it  as  its  rival ;  (as  the 
English  barons  opposed  king  John,)  and  it  now  opposed  the 
nation  from  the  same  motives. 

On  carrying  this  motion,  the  national  representatives,  as  had 
been  concerted,  sent  an  invitation  to  the  two  chambers,  to  unite 
with  them  in  a  national  character,  and  proceed  to  business.  A 
majority  of  the  clergy,  chiefly  of  the  parish  priests,  withdrew 
from  the  clerical  chamber,  and  joined  the  nation  ;  and  forty-five 
from  the  other  chamber  joined  in  like  manner.  There  is  a  sort 
of  secret  history  belonging  to  this  last  circumstance,  which  is 
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DAcessarj  to  its  explanation :  it  was  not  judged  pnidoit  that  all 
die  patriotic  members  of  the  chamber,  styling  itself  the  nobles, 
should  quit  it  at  once :  and  in  consequence  of  diis  arrangement* 
thej  drew  off  bj  degrees,  always  leaving  some,  as  well  to  reason 
the  case,  as  to  watch  the  suspected.  In  a  little  time,  die  numbers 
increased  from  forty-five  to  eighty,  and  soon  after  to  a  greater 
number ;  which  with  a  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  the  whole  of 
the  national  representatives,  put  the  malcontents  in  a  very  diminu- 
tive condition. 

The  king,  who,  very  different  to  the  general  class  called  by  diat 
name,  is  a  man  of  a  good  heart,  showed  himself  disposed  to 
recommend  a  union  of  the  three  chambers,  on  the  ground  die 
national  assembly  had  taken  ;  but  the  malcontents  exerted  them- 
selves to  prevent  it,  and  began  now  to  have  another  project  in 
view.  Their  numbers  consisted  of  a  majority  of  the  aristocra- 
tical  chamber,  and  a  minority  of  the  clerical  chamber,  chiefly  of 
bishops  and  high  beneficed  clergy;  and  these  men  were  de- 
teri^ined  to  put  every  thing  at  issue,  as  well  by  strength  as  by 
stratagem.  They  had  no  objection  to  a  constitution ;  but  it  must 
be  such  an  one  as  themselves  should  dictate,  and  suited  to  their 
own  views  and  particular  situations.  On  the  other  hand,  tfie 
nation  disowned  knowing  any  thing  of  them  but  as  citizens,  and 
was  determined  to  shut  out  all  such  upstart  pretensions.  The 
more  aristocracy  appeared,  the  more  it  was  despised ;  there  was 
a  visible  imbecility  and  want  of  intellects  in  the  majority,  a  sort  of 
je  ne  scats  quoiy  that  while  it  affected  to  be  more  dian  citizen,  was 
less  than  man.  It  lost  ground  more  from  contempt  than  froAi 
hatred ;  and  was  rather  jeered  at  as  an  ass,  than  dreaded  as 
a  lion.  This  is  the  general  character  of  aristocracy,  or  what 
are  called  nobles  or  nobility,  or  rather  no-ability,  in  all  countries. 

The  plan  of  die  malcontents  consisted  now  of  two  things ; 
eidier  to  deliberate  and  vote  by  chambers  (or  orders,)  more  espe- 
cially on  all  questions  respecting  a  constitudon  (by  which  the 
aristocradcal  chamber  would  have  had  a  negative  on  any  article 
of  the  constitution)  or,  in  case  they  could  not  accomphah  this 
object,  to  overthrow  the  national  assembly  entirely. 

To  effect  one  or  the  other  of  these  objects,  they  began  now  to 
cultivate  a  friendship  with  the  despotism  they  had  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  rival,  and  the  coimt  d'Artois  became  their  chie£  The 
king  (who  has  since  declared  himself  deceived  into  their  meaaoiea^ 
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tMiAj  aeeording  to  die  old  form,  a  bed  of  jiuHee^  in  n^&icK^  to 
accorded  to  the  deliberation  and  vote  par  tete  (by  head)  upon- 
several  objects ;  but  reserved  the  deliberation  and  vote  upon  all 
questions  respecting  a  constitution  to  the  three  chambers  sepa* 
fatcly.  This  declaration  of  the  king  was  made  against  the  advice 
of  M.  Neckar,  who  now  began  to  perceive  that  he  was  growing 
out  of  fashion  at  court,  and  that  another  minister  was  in  contem- 
plation. 

As  the  form  of  sitting  in  separate  chambers  was  yet  apparently 
kept  up,  though  essentially  destroyed,  the  national  representa- 
tives, immediately  ailer  this  declaration  of  the  king,  resorted  to 
their  chambers,  to  consult  on  a  protest  against  it ;  and  the  mino- 
rity of  the  chamber  (calling  itself  the  nobles)  who  had  joined  die 
national  cause,  retired  to  a  private  house,  to  consult  in  like  man- 
ner. The  malcontents  had  by  this  time  concerted  their  measures 
with  the  court,  which  count  d'Artois  undertook  to  conduct ;  and 
as  they  saw,  from  the  discontent  which  the  declaration  excited, 
and  the  opposition  making  against  it,  that  they  could  not  obtain  a 
control  over  the  intended  constitution  by  a  separate  vote,  they 
prepared  themselves  for  their  final  object — that  of  conspiring 
against  the  national  assembly,  and  overthrowing  it. 

The  next  morning,  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  die  national 
assembly  was  shut  against  them,  and  guarded  by  troops  ;  and  the 
members  were  refused  admittance.  On  this  they  withdrew  to  a 
fenms-ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Versailles,  as  the  most 
convenient  place  they  could  find,  and,  afler  renewing  their  ses- 
sion, took  an  oath  never  to  separate  from  each  other,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  death  excepted,  Aintil  they  had  established  a 
constitution.  As  the  experiment  of  shutting  up  the  house  had 
fio  other  effect  than  that  of  producing  a  closer  connexion  in  the 
members,  it  was  opened  again  the  next  day,  and  the  public  busi- 
AeM  re-commenced  in  the  usual  place. 

We  now  are  to  have  in  view  the  forming  the  new  ministry, 
which  was  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  national  assembly. 
But  as  force  would  be  necessary,  orders  were  issued  to  assemble 
thirty  thousand  troops,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
BrogKo,  one  of  the  new-intended  ministry,  who  was  recalled  fh>m 
the  country  for  this  purpose.  But  as  some  management  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  this  plan  concealed  till  the  moment  it  should  be 
ready  for  execution,  it  is  to  this  policy  that  a  declaration  made  by 
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the  count  d'Ariois  must  be  attributed,  and  which  is  l^re  proper  to 
be  introduced. 

It  could  not  but  occur,  that  while  the  malcontents  continued  io 
resort  to  their  chambers  separate  from  the  national  assembly,  that 
more  jealousy  would  be  excited  than  if  they  were  mixed  with  it, 
and  that  the  plot  might  be  suspected.  But  as  they  had  taken 
their  ground,*  and  now  wanted  a  pretence  for  quitting  it,  it  was 
necessary  that  one  should  be  devised.  This  was  effectually 
accomplished  by  a  declaration  made  by  count  d'Artois,  diat  ^'  ^ 
ihey  took  not  a  part  in  the  national  aaaemblyj  the  Ufe  of  the  Km^ 
toduid  he  endangeredy^*  on  which  they  quitted  their  chambers,  and 
mixed  with  the  assembly  in  one  body. 

At  the  time  this  declaration  was  made,  it  was  generally  treated  as 
a  piece  of  absurdity  in  the  count  d'Artois,  and  calculated  merely 
to  relieve  the  outstanding  members  of  the  two  chambers  from  the 
diminutive  situation  they  were  put  in ;  and  if  nothing  more  had 
followed,  this  conclusion  would  have  been  good.  But  as  things 
best  explain  themselves  by  events,  this  apparent  union  was  only  a 
cover  to  the  machinations  that  were  secretly  going  on ,  and  the 
declaration  hccommodated  itself  to  answer  that  purpose.  In  a 
little  time  the  national  assembly  found  itself  surrounded  by  troops, 
and  thousands  daily  arriving.  On  this  a  very  strong  declarelioa 
was  made  by  the  national  assembly  to  the  king,  remonstrating  on 
the  impropriety  of  the  measure,  and  demanding  the  reason.  The 
king,  who  was  not  in  the  secret  of  this  business,  as  himself  after- 
wards declared,  gave  substantially  for  answer,  that  he  had  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  preserve  public  tranquillity,  which  ap* 
peared  to  be  much  disturbed. 

But  in  a  few  days  from  this  time,  the  plot  unravelled  itself. 
M.  Neckar  and  the  ministry  were  displaced,  and  a  new  one  f<lrm- 
•d  of  die  enemies  of  the  revolution ;  and  Broglio,  with  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  foreign  troops,  was  arrived  to  sap- 
port  them.  The  mask  was  now  thrown  off,  and  matters  were 
come  to  a  crisis.  The  event  was,  that  in  the  space  of  three  days, 
the  new  ministry  and  all  their  abettors  found  it  prudent  to  fly  tibe 
nation ;  the  Bastile  was  taken,  and  Broglio  and  his  foreign 
troops  dispersed  ;  as  is  already  related  in  a  former  part  of 
work. 

There  are  some  curious  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
short-lived  ministry,  and  this  brief  attempt  at  a  counter-revolutioB. 
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The  palace  of  Yersailles,  where  the  court  was  utting,  was  not 
more  than  four  hundred  jrards  distant  from  the  hall  where  the 
national  assembly  was  sitting.  The  two  places  were  at  this  mo- 
ment like  the  separate  head-quarters  of  two  combatant  enemies  ; 
yet  the  court  was  as  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  information  which  had 
arrived  (Vom  Paris  to  the  national  assembly^  as  if  it  had  resided 
at  a  hundred  miles  distance.  The  then  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
who  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  was  chosen  to  preside  in  the 
national  assembly  on  this  particular  occasion,  named,  by  order  of 
the  assembly,  three  successive  deputations  to  the  king,  on  the  day, 
and  up  to  the  evening  on  which  the  Bastile  was  taken,  to  inform 
and  confer  with  him  on  the  state  of  affairs ;  but  the  ministry,  who 
knew  not  so  much  as  that  it  was  attacked,  precluded  all  com- 
munication, and  were  solacing  themselves  how  dexterously  diey 
had  succeeded  :  but  in  a  few  hours  the  accounts  arrived  so  thick  - 
and  fast,  that  they  had  to  start  from  their  desks  and  run  :  some 
set  off  in  one  disguise,  and  some  in  another,  and  none  in  their 
own  character.  Their  anxiety  now  was  to  outride  the  news,  lest 
diey  should  be  stopped,  which,  though  it  flew  fast,  flew  not  so  fast 
as  themselves. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  national  assembly  neither  pur- 
sued those  fugitive  conspirators,  nor  took  any  notice  of  them,  nor 
sou^t  to  retaliate  in  any  shape  whatever.  Occupied  with  es- 
tablishing a  constitution,  founded  on  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
authority  of  the  people,  the  only  authority  on  which  government 
has  a  right  to  exist  in  any  country,  the  national  assembly  felt  none 
of  those  mean  passions  which  mark  the  character  of  impertinent 
governments,  founding  themselves  on  their  own  authority,  or  on 
the  absurdity  of  hereditary  succession.  It  is  the  Acuity  of  the 
human  mind  to  become  what  it  contemplates,  and  to  act  in  unison 
with  its  object 

The  conspiracy  being  thus  dispersed,  one  of  the  first  works  of 
the  national  assembly,  instead  of  vindictive  proclamations,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  other  governments,  published  a  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man,  as  the  basis  on  which  the  new  constitution  was 
to  be  built,  and  which  is  here  subjoined. 
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JDuiaraiion  of  the  rights  of  man  and  ofdHzens :  hy  th^fmiiatui 

assembly  of  France, 

*'  The  representatives  of  the  people  of  France,  formed  into  a 
national  assembly,  considering  that  ignorance,,  neglect,  or  con* 
.tempt  of  human  rights,  are  the  sole  causes  of  public  mbfor|imei, 
and  corruptions  of  government,  have  resolved  to  set  forth,  in  a 
solemn  declaration,  these  natural,  imprescriptible,  and  unalienable 
rights  :  that  this  declamtion  being  constantly  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  body  social,  they  may  be  ever  kept  attentive  to  their  ri^^ 
and  their  duties :  that  the  acts  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  of  government,  being  capable  of  being  every  moment 
compared  with  the  end  of  political  institutions,  may  be  more 
respected  :  and  also,  that  the  future  claims  of  the  citizens,  being 
directed  by  simple  and  incontestible  principles,  may  always  tend 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  and  the  general  happineas. 

^  For  these  reasons  the  national  assembly  doth  recognize  and 
declare,  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  with  the  hope 
of  his  blessing  and  favor,  the  following  sacred  rights  of  men  and 
of  citizens : 

*'  I.  Men  are  bom  and  always  continue  free  and  eqoal  ia 
respect  of  theur  rights.  Civil  distinctions,  therefore,  can  cmlj  be 
founded  on  public  utility. 

''  II.  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is  the  preservatioii  of 
the  natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man  ;  and  these  rights 
are  liberty,  property,  security,  and  resistance  of  oppression* 

**  III.  The  nation  is  essentially  the  source  of  all  sovereign^ : 
nor  can  any  individual  or  any  body  of  tii«n,  be  entitled  to  any 
authority  which  is  not  expressly  derived  from  it. 

'*  IT.  Political  liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing  whatever 
does  not  injure  another.     The  exercise  of  the  natural  rights  of 
every  man  has  no  other  limits  than  those  which  are  necessaiy  to 
secure  to  every  other  man  the  free  exercise  of  the  same  ri^^its ; 
and  these  Umits  are  determinable  only  by  law.  . 

**  T.  The  law  ought  to  prohibit  x^ly  actions  hurtful  to  society. 
What  is  not  prohibited  by  the  law,  should  not  be  hindered ;  nor 
should  any  one  be  compelled  to  that  which  the  law  does  not 
require.  i 

i*  YI.  The  law  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  commumtj. 
All  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur,  either  personally,  or  by  fiirir 
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npmnatatiTM,  in  ita  (omml&ott.    It  shoutd  ba  Ibe  tuM  to  ■?, 

vbetltar  it  protects  or  pmuatua ;  tad  sit  b«iitg  oquU  in  its  nghl, 
am  MinuUr  eligiU«  to  ill  iwaom,  ptscM,  and  employinenti,  te- 
eordiBg  to  t^eir  diSennt  abiUtiea,  withoat  uij  other  distinetioB 
dnn  that  ctMtod  b/  (beir  riftuM  ud  talenta, 

"  Til.  No  nnn  BbonM  ba  accused,  arrcated,  or  b«ld  in  cos- 
ftnenwBt,  azcopt  in  cmm  dotenniirad  by  tba  law,  and  according 
to  the  fonns  which  it  h«a  preacribed.  All  who  promotd  nUdli 
execute,  or  naun  (o  be  executed,  arbitrary  orders,  ought  to  be 
punished  ;  and  every  cilizen  called  upon  or  apprehended  by  vir- 
tue of  the  taw,  ought  immcdialely  to  obey,  and  not  render  Imn- 
•elf  culpable  by  resislaace. 

"  YIII.  The  law  ought  to  impose  no  other  penalties  than  inch 
•a  are  absolutely  and  eridenlly  nece«ary  ;  and  no  one  ought  to 
be  pmuahed,  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  promulgated  before  the  ofiene* 
and  legally  applied. 

■*  IX.  Every  man  being  preeamed  innocent  till  he  has  been 
convicted*  i^enever  his  detention  becomes  indispensablei  all  ri- 
gor to  him,  more  than  is  necessary  to  secure  his  person,  ou^ 
to  be  provided  against  by  the  law. 

••  X.  No  man  ought  to  ba  molested  on  cccmiDt  of  his  opinions, 
not  even  on  account  of  hu  religious  opinions,  provided  his 
avowal  of  tbom  does  qot  distuib  the  public  order  established  bj 
fbekw. 

^  XI.  The  unrestrained  eommunicBtion  of  thoughts  and  opin- 
KHis  being  one  of  the  most  precious  rights  of  man,  every  cidxen 
may  speak,  write,  and  publish  freely,  provided  he  is  nsponsibla 
for  the  abuse  of  this  liberty  in  cases  determined  by  the  law. 

*■  Xn.  A  public  force  b«ng  neccessary  to  give  security  to  the 
rights  of  men  and  of  citizens,  that  force  ia  iiialituted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  and  not  for  dte  particular  benefit  of  the  persons 
^th  whom  it  is  intntstod- 

*•  XIII,  A  common  contribution  being  necessary  for  the  "up. 
port  at  ths  public  force,  and  for  defraying  the  other  expenses  of 
government,  it  ought  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  membeis  of 
!][■  copunuutj,  accordiiij;  to  their  obililiea. 

M  XIT.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  either  by  himself  or  his  re- 
prttsentative,  to  a  free  vmce  in  determining  the  necessity  of  pubh« 
ooatiibulioDS,  the  appropriation  of  tl^enti  V^  their  amoont,  ■node 
of  Msiisiiiiiiil,  iiiil  diintiftn 
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*'  X Y.  Evorj  community  has  a  right  to  demand  of  all  iln  agents 
mm  account  of  tkeir  conduct. 

**  XYL  Every  community  in  whicb  a  separation  of  oowers  and 
a  security  of  rights  is  not  provided  for,  wants  a  constitutioo. 

^  XYII.  The  right  to  property  being  inviolable  and  sacred,  no 
one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it,  except  in  cases  of  evident  out^lic 
necessity  legally  ascertained,  and  on  Gondition  of  a  previous  jum 
indemnity. 

Ohsenations  on  the  declaration  ofrighU* 

The  three  first  articles  comprehend  in  general  terms  the  whole 
of  a  declaration  of  rights ;  all  the  succeeding  articles  either  origi- 
nate out  of  them,  or  follow  as  elucidations.  ^  The  4tht  5th,  and 
6d),  define  more  particularly  what  is  only  generally  expressed  in 
the  1st,  2d,  and  3d. 

The  7th,  8th,  9th,  10(h,  and  11th,  articles  are  declaratory  of 
principle$  upon  which  lows  shall  be  construed  conformable  to 
rights  already  declared.  But  it  b  questioned  by  some  veiy  good 
people  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  countriest  whether  the  10th 
article  sufficiently  guarantees  the  right  it  is  intended  to  accord 
with  ;  besides  which,  it  takes  off  froiu  the  divine  dignity  of  reli- 
gion, and  weakens  its  operative  force  upon  (be  mind  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  human  laws.  It  then  presents  its^^lf  to  man,  like  light 
intercepted  by  a  cloudy  medium,  in  which  the  i>ource  of  it  is  ob- 
scured from  his  sight,  and  he  sees  nothing  to  reverence  in  the 
dusky  rays.* 

The  remaining  articles,  beginning  with  the  twelfUu  are  subslan- 
tially  contained  in  the  principles  of  the  preceding  artkles :  but,  in 

♦  Tliere  is  a  siii^lc  idea,  which,  if  it  strikes  rightly  upon  the  mind,  either 
in  a  legal  or  a  reli|p6us  sense,  will  preiFcnt  any  man  en*  any  body  of  mcA,  or 
any  government,  Irom  going  wrong  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  which  is,  that 
before  any  human  institutions  of  goYcrnnient  were  known  in  the  wwld,  thtrt. 
existed,  if  1  may  so  cxnress  it,  a  compact  between  God  and  man,  fhiin  the 
beginning  of  time :  anu  that  as  the  relation  and  condition  which  roan  in  kiv 
inoiriduai  person  stands  in  towards  liis  Maker  cannot  be  chanj^,  by  any  h;;* 
man  laws  or  human  authority,  that  religious  devotion,  which  is  a  part  or  this 
compact,  cannot  so  much  asTC  made  a  subject  of  human  laws ;  and  that  all 
laws  mu:ft  conform  themselves  to  this  prior  existing  compact,  wad  not  MMwan^ 
to  make  the  compact  con(bnn  to  the  laws,  whicli,  beaiues  being  human,  are 
subsequent  thereto.  The  first  act  of  man,  when  he  looknl  around  and  taf, 
himself  a  creature  which  he  did  not  maka,  and  a  world  fomUbcd  for  his  i«« 
oeption,  must  have  boca  devotion;  and  devotion  must  ever  continue  saci^ 
to  every  individual  man,  as  it  appears  right  la  him ;  oad  (ovemmenit  dsit'i^ 
chief  by  inlerferuig. 
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l9ie  particular  situttiob  in  which  France  then  was,  haviDg  to  undo 
what  was  wrong,  as  well  as  to  set  up  what  was  ri^it,  it  waa  proper 
to  be  more  particular  than  in  another  condition  of  things  would  be 
necessary. 

While  the  declaration  of  rights  was  before  the  national  assem- 
bly, some  of  its  members  remarked,  that  if  a  declaration  of  rights 
was  published,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  duties. 
The  observation  discovered  a  mind  tfiat  reflected,  and  it  only 
erred  by  not  reflecting  far  enough.  A  declaration  of  rights  is, 
by  reciprocity,  a  declaration  of  duties  also.  Whatever  is  my 
right  as  a  man,  is  also  the  right  of  another ;  and  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  guaimntee,  as  well  as  to  possess. 

The  three  first  vticiea  are  the  basis  of  liberty,  as  well  indivi- 
dual as  national ;  nor  can  any  country  be  called  free,  whose 
government  does  not  take  its  beginning  from  the  principles  they 
contain,  and  continue  to  preserve  them  pure  :  and  the  whole  of 
the  declaration  of  rights  is  of  more  value  to  the  world,  and^frill  do 
more  good,  than  all  the  laws  and  statutes  that  have  yet  been 
promulgated* 

In  the  declaratory  exordium  which  prefaces  the  declaration  of 
rights,  we  see  the  solemn  and  majestic  spectacle  of  a  nation 
opening  its  commission,  under  the  auspices  of  its  Creator,  to 
establish  a  government ;  a  scene  so  new,  and  so  transcendantly 
unequalled  by  any  thing  in  the  £uro|>eaii  world,  that  the  name  of 
a  revolution  is  inexpressive  of  its  character,  and  it  rises  into  a 
regeneration  of  man.  T\liat  are  the  present  governments  of 
Europe,  but  a  scene  of  iniquity  and  oppression  ?  What  is  that  of 
England  1  Does  not  its  own  inhabitants  say,  it  is  a  market  where 
every  man  has  his  price,  and  where  corruption  is  common  traffic, 
at  the  expense  of  a  deluded  people  ?  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
French  revolution  b  traduced.  Had  it  confined  itself  merely  to 
the  destruction  of  flagrant  despotism,  perhaps  Mr.  Burke  and 
some  others  had  been  silent.  Their  cry  now  is,  *'  It  has  gone 
too  far  :"  that  is  gone  too  far  for  them.  It  stares  corruption  in 
the  face,  and  the  venal  tribe  are  all  alarmed.  Their  fear  dis- 
covers itself  in  their  outrage,  and  they  are  but  publishing  the 
groans  of  a  wounded  vice.  But  from  such  opposition,  the  French 
revolution,  instead  of  sufiering,  receives  homage.  Tho  more 
it  is  struck,  the  more  sparks  it  will  emit ;  and  the  fear  is,  it  will  not 
be  struck  enough.     It  has  nothing  to  dread  from  attacks*    Tmth 
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hm  gJTeii  it  m  eitabliihm«it ;  and  time  will  feeord  A  vi&  a  nuM 

M  kitiiig  a>  ita  own. 

Having  now  tiacad  the  progreaa  of  the  Frandi  vavolotioD 
throng  moat  of  ita  principal  atagea,  from  ita  eommaneeoMot  lo 
tha  ♦«i«^g  of  Aa  Baatiloi  and  ito  aatabUdrnmit  by  tha  dackiatioB 
of  righU,  I  will  cloae  the  anbject  with  the  aoargatie  apoito>pba  of 
M.  de  la  Fayette— Jtfd^  iku  gnai  mmmmmi  rmmd  io  UUrbf^ 


MISCELLANEOUS  CHAFER. 

To  prevent  interrupting  the  argument  in  the  preeeding  part  of 
Oia  work,  or  the  narrative  that  followa  it,  I  reaerved  aome  obaer- 
vationa  to  be  thrown  together  into  a  miacellaneoua  chapter;  by 
which  variety  might  not  be  censured  for  confusion.  Mr.  Burfce'a 
book  is  all  miscellany*  His  intention  was  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  French  revolution  :  but  instead  of  proceeding  with  an  orderly 
arrangement,  he  has  stormed  it  with  a  mob  of  ideas^  tumbling 
over  and  destroying  one  another. 

But  this  confusion  and  contradiction  in  Mr.  Burke'a  book,  ia 
easily  accounted  for.  When  a  man  in  any  cause  attempta  to 
steer  his  course  by  any  thing  else  than  some  popular  truth  or  prin- 
ciple, he  is  iure  to  be  lost.  It  is  beyond  the  compass  of  hia 
capacity,  to  keep  all  the  parts  of  an  argument  together,  and  make 
them  unite  in  one  issue,  by  any.  other  means  than  having  hia  guide 
always  in  view.  Neither  memory  nor  invention  will  supply  the 
want  of  it.     The  former  fails  him,  and  the  latter  betrays  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  nonsense,  for  it  deservea  no  better  name, 
that  Mr.  Burke  has  asserted  about  hereditary  rights,  and  here* 
ditary  auccession,  and  that  a  nation  has  not  a  right  to  form  a 
government  for  itself,  it  happened  to  fall  in  his  way  to  give  aooie 
account  of  what  government  ia.  **  Government,^  aaya  he,  **  ia  a 
contrivance  of  human  wisdom." 

Admitting  that  government  is  a  contrivance  of  human  Wisdooiiil 

*  See  p.  sa.  of  this  woriL— N.  B.  Sinoe  the  ukfaia  tht  BhUIs,  ths  oeeaiv 
lencci  have  been  publi«hed :  but  the  matten  racoraed  in  this  oamlhre  are 
prior  u>  that  period,  and  soma  of  them,  as  may  oasfly  bo  8SiB,eaa  ba  bai 
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nttit  iMesBarify  foUowi  that  liereditaiy  stiecasiioo,  and  hem* 
ditaij  rights  (as  thej  are  called)  can  make  no  part  of  it,  becanae' 
it  18  impoeaible  to  make  wisdom  hereditary ;  and,  on  the  other 
band*  tluU  cannot  be  a  wise  contrivance,  which  in  its  operation 
may  ebmmit  the  gOTcmment  of  a  nation  to  the  wisdom  of  an 
ideoi.  The  ground  which  Mr.  BuriLe  now  takes  is  fetal  to  every 
paK  of  his  cause.  The  argument  changes  from  hereditary  rights 
to  hereditary  wisdom ;  and  the  question  is,  who  is  the  wisest  man  t 
He  must  now  show  that  every  one  in  the  line  of  hereditary  sue*, 
cession  was  a  Solomon,  or  his  title  is  not  good  to  be  a  king. 
What  a  stroke  has  Mr.  Burke  now  made  I  to  use  a  sailor's  phrase 
he  has  sw^ibbed  the  deek^  and  scarcely  lefl  a  name  legible  in  the 
list  of  kings ;  and  he  has  mowed  down  and  thinned  the  house  of 
peers,  with  a  scythe  as  formidable  as  death  and  time.  ' 

But  Mr.  Burke  appears  to  have  been  aware  of  this  retort,  and 
he  has  taken  care  to  guard  against  it,  by  making  government  to 
be  not  only  a  anUrivanct  of  human  wisdom,  but  a  momopohi  of 
wisdom.  He  puts  the  nation  as  fools  on  one  side,  and  places  his 
goYemment  of  wisdom,  all  wise  men  of  Gotham,  on  the  other 
side ;  and  he  then  proclaims,  and  says,  that  '*  men  Kate  a  right  \ 
thai  their  wants  ihoM  he  provided  for  by  Ms  tffftdom."  Hav-  ^ 
ing  thus  made  proclamation,  he  next  proceeds  to  explain  to  them 
what  their  wtmts  are,  and  also  what  their  righU  are.  In  this  he 
has  succeeded  dexterously,  for  he  makes  their  wants  to  be  a  wani 
of  wisdom  ;  but  as  this  is  but  cold  comfort,  be  then  informs  them, 
that  they  have  a  right  (not  to  any  of  the  wisdom)  but  to  be  go* 
yemed  by  it ;  and  in  order  to  impress  them  with  a  solemn  reve- 
rence  for  this  monopoly-government  of  wisdom,  and  of  its  vast 
capacity  for  all  purposes,  possible  or  impossible,  right  or  wrong, 
he  proceeds  with  astrological,  mysterious  importance,  to  tell  them 
its  powers  in  these  words — ^''  The  rights  of  men  in  government 
are  their  advantages  :' and  these  are  often  in  balances  between 
difierenees  of  good;  and  in  compromises  sometimes  between 
good  and  mf,  and  sometimes  between  evil  and  evil.  Political  rea- 
son is  a  "computing  principle ;  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying, 
and  dividing,  morally  and  not  metaphysically  or  mathematically, 
true  moral  demonstrations." 

Am  the  wondering  audience  whom  Mr.  Burke  supposes  himself 
talking  to,  may  not  understand  all  this  jargon,  I  will  undertake  to 
hm  ito  iatMrpieter.   The  meaning  then,  good  people,  of  ail  this,  isb 
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Un9i  gao§mmmU  ii  gavemtd  hy  no  prineipU  wkatettr ;  thai  ii 
mmkt  coif  good^  or  goad  evil,  ju9l  at  it  pUaae$.    In  tkori^  thai 
gt^^emmmU  it  orMrory  power. 

But  tiiere  are  some  things  which  Mr.  Burke  has  forgotten : 
let,  he  has  not  shown  where  the  wisdom  originally  came  from ; 
«nd|  2d«  he  has  not  shown  hy  what  authority  it  lint  began  to 
act  In  the  manner  he  introduced  the  matters,  it  is  either  goreni* 
ilient  stealing  wisdom,  or  widom  stealing  government  It  is 
without  an  origin,  and  its  powers  without  authority.  In  short,  jt 
la  usurpation. 

Whether  it  be  from  a  sense  of  shame,  or  from  a  conscioumiesa 
of  some  radicil  defect  in  government  necessary  to  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  or  from  both,  or  from  some  other  cause,  I  undertake  not  to 
determine  ;  but  so  it  is,  that  a  monarchical  reasoner  never  traces 
government  to  its  source,  or  from  its  source.  It  is  one  of  die 
MlkhoUtkt  by  which  he  may  be  known.  A  thousand  years  hence, 
diose  who  shall  live  in  America,  or  in  France,  will  look  back  with 
contemplative  pride  on  the  origin  of  their  governments,  and  say, 
tki9  wag  iht  work  of  our  glorious  ancestors !  But  what  can  a 
monarchical  talker  say  t  What  has  he  to  exult  in  t  Alas !  he  has 
nothing.  A  certain  something  forbids  him  to  look  back  to  a  be- 
ginning, lest  some  robber,  or  some  Robin  Hood,  should  rise  from 
the  long  obscurity  of  time,  and  say,  /  am  the  origim.  Hard  as 
Mr.  Burke  labored  under  the  regency  bill  and  hereditary  soccas 
sion  two  years  ago,  and  much  as  he  dived  for  precedents,  he  still 
had  not  boldnejj  enough  to  bring  up  William  of  Normandy  and 
say,  there  is  the  head  of  the  list,  there  is  thefouniaiu  ofkomaTf  the 
son  of  a  prostitute,  and  the  plunderer  of  the  English  nation. 

The  opinions  of  men,  with  respect  to  government,  are  chang- 
ing fast  in  all  countries.  The  revolutions  of  America  and  France 
have  thrown  a  beam  of  light  over  the  worid,  which  reaches  into 
man.  The  enormous  expense  of  governments  have  provoked 
people  to  think  by  making  them  feel ;  and  when  once  the  veil 
begins  to  rend,  it  admits  not  of  repair.  Ignorance  is  of  a  peeu 
liar  nature-:  once  dispelled,  it  is  impossible  to  re-establish  it  It 
is  not  originally  a  thing  of  itself,  but  is  only  the  absence  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  though  man  may  be  kept  ignorant,  he  cannot  be  wkodo 
ignorant.  The  mind,  in  discovering  truths,  acts  in  the  same  man 
Aer  as  it  acts  through  the  eye  in  discovering  an  object ;  when  onco 
any  objedfaas  been  seen,  ii  is  impossible  to  put  the  mind  back  to 
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tiie  tune  conditioii  it  was  in  before  it  saw  it  Thoee  who  talk  of 
a  counter-revolution  in  France,  show  how  little  they  understand 
of  man.  There  does  not  exist  in  the  compass  of  langoagei  an 
arrangement  of  words  to  express  so  much  as  the  means  of  eflect- 
ing  a  counter-revolution.  The  means  must  be  on  obliteration  of 
knowledge  ;  and  it  has  never  yet  been  discovered  how  to  roalrer 
a  man  Mnknow  his  knowledge,  or  fmthink  his  thoughts. 

Mr*  Burke  is  laboring  in  vain  to  stop  the  progress  of  know 
ledge  ;  and  it  comes  with  the  worse  grace  from  him,  a»  there  is  a 
certain  transaction  known  in  the  city,  which  renders  him  suspected 
of  being  a  pensioner  in  a  fictitious  name.  This  may  account  for 
some  strabge  doctrine  he  has  advanced  in  his  book,  which,  though 
he  points  it  at  the  Revolution  society,  is  efiectually  directed 
against  the  whole  nation. 

**  The  king  of  England,"  says  he,  '*  holds  his  crown  (for  it  doea 
not  belong  to  the  nation,  according  to  Mr.  Burke)  in  comiempt  of 
the  choice  of  the  Revolution  society,  who  have  not  a  single  vote 
for  a  king  among  them  either  indhiduaUy  or  colUcHvtly ;  and  his 
majesty's  heirs,  each  in  his  time  and'  order,  will  come  to  the 
crown  with  the  same  contempt  of  their  choice,  with  whidi  his 
nmjesty  has  succeeded  to  that  which  he  now  wears." 

As  to  who  is  king  of  England  or  elsewhere,  or  whether  fliere  is 
any  at  all,  or  whether  the  people  choose  a  Cherokee  chief,  or  a 
Hessian  hussar  for  a  king,  is  not  a  matter  that  I  trouble  myself 
about,  be  that  to  themselves  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  doctrine,  so 
ftr  as  it  relates  to  the  rights  of  men  and  nations,  it  is  as  abomi- 
nable as  any  thing  ever  uttered  in  the  most  enslaved  country 
under  heaven.  Whether  it  sounds  worse  to  my  ear,  by  not  being 
accustomed  to  hear  such  despotism,  than  it  does  to  the  ear  <^ 
mnother  person,  I  am  not  so  well  a  judge  of:  but  of  its  abominable 
principle,  I  am  at  no  loss  to  judge. 

It  is  not  the  Revolution  society  that  Mr.  Burke  means ;  it  is  the 
nation,  as  well  in  its  original^  as  in  its  representoHve  character ; 
smd  he  has  taken  care  to  make  himself  understood,  by  saying,  that 
they  have  not  a  vote  either  collectively  or  individually.  The 
Berolution  society  is  composed  of  citizens  of  all  denominationSf 
•ad  of  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  consequently, 
if  there  is  not  a  right  to  vote  in  any  of  the  characters,  there  can 
be  no  right  to  any,  eidier  in  the  nation  or  in  its  parliament  Tina 
M|^  la  be  a  eautioa  lo  wtay  coaatry,  bow  it  iaapects  fomflA 
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families  to  be  kings.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  obserre,  llnl 
although  the  people  of  England  have  been  in  the  habit  of  talking 
about  the  kings,  it  js  always  a  foreign  house  of  kings  ;  bating 
foreigners,  yet  governed  by  them.  It  is  now  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, one  of  the  petty  tribes  of  Germany.  » 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  of  the  English  pariiamenta,  to 
regulate  what  was  called  the  succession,  (taking  it  for  granted, 
that  the  nation  then  continued  to  accord  to  the  form  of  annexing 
a  monarchical  branch  to  its  government ;  for  without  this,  tta 
parliament  could  not  have  had  authority  to  have  sent  either  to 
Holland  or  to  Hanover,  or  to  impose  a  king  upon  a  nation  against 
its  mUl.)  And  this  must  be  the  utmost  limit  to  which  parliament 
can  go  upon  the  case :  but  the  right  of  the  nation  goes  to  the 
Vfhole  case,  because  it  is  the  right  of  changing  the  wkoU  form  of 
government  The  right  of  a  parliament  is  only  a  right  in  trast, 
a  rig^t  by  delegation,  and  that  but  from  a  very  small  part  of  die 
nation ;  and  one  of  its  houses  has  not  even  this.  But  the  ri^ 
of  the  nation  is  an  original  right,  as  universal  as  taxation.  The 
nation  is  the  paymaster  of  every  thing,  and  every  thing  mo^t 
conform  to  its  general  will. 

I  remember  taking  notice  of  a  speech  in  what  is  called  die 
English  house  of  peers,  by  the  then  Eari  of  Shelboome,  and  I 
think  it  was  at  the  time  he  was  minister,  which  is  ^>plicable  to 
this  case.  I  do  not  directly  charge  my  memory  with  every  partU 
cular ;  but  the  words  and  the  purport  as  nearly  as  I  remember, 
were  these  :  that  the  form  of  government  foa$  a  maiter  wholhg  oi 
the  will  of  a  nation  at  all  times :  that  if  it  chou  a  wummrcUcid 
form^  it  had  a  right  to  have  it  tfo,  and  if  it  ajlerwardt  cho9e  to  b« 
a  republic^  it  had  a  right  to  be  a  republicj  and  to  $ay  to  a  kimg^ 
we  have  no  longer  any  occasion  for  you. 

When  Mr.  Burke  says  that  **  his  majesty's  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, each  in  their  time  and  order,  will  come  to  the  crown  with  the 
same  contempt  of  their  choice  with  which  his  mayesty  has  suc- 
ceeded to  that  he  wears,"  it  is  saying  too  much  even  to  the  hum- 
blest individual  in  the  country  ;  part  of  whose  daily  labor  goes  to* 
wards  making  up  the  million  sterling  a«-year  which  the  coonfky  gives 
a  person  it  styles  a  king.  Government  with  insolencoyis  despotism  ; 
but  when  contempt  is  added,  it  becomes  worse ;  and  to  pay  for 
coDtemptis  the  excess  of  slavery.  This  species  of  gov«iiuiMOl 
comes  fiona  Germany ;  and  itmiiids  me  of  what  one  of  the 
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soldiers  told  met  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Americans  in  the  late  war ;  **  Ah !"  said  he,  ^*  America  is  a  fine 
free  country,  it  is  worth  people's  fighting  for;  I  know  the  dif- 
ference by  knowing  my  own  ;  in  my  country,  if  the  prince  say, 
eat  straw,  we  eat  straw." — God  help  that  country,  thought  I,  be 
it  England  or  elsewhere,  whose  liberties  are  not  to  be  protected 
by  German  principles  of  government  and  princes  of  Brunswick. 

As  Mr.  Burke  sometimes  speaks  of  England,  sometimes  of 
France,  and  sometimes  of  the  world,  and  of  government  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  difficult  to  answer  his  book  without  apparently  meeting 
him  on  the  same  ground.  Although  principles  of  government  are 
general  subjects,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  idea  of  place  and  circumstance ;  and  the  more 
so  when  circumstances  are  put  for  arguments,  which  is  frequently 
the  case  with  Mr.  Burke. 

In  the  former  part  of  his  book,  addressing  himself  to  the 
people  ofFrance,  he  says,  **  no  experience  has  taught  us,  (meaning 
the  English,)  that  in  any  other  course  or  method  than  that  of  an 
hereditary  crown,  can  our  liberties  be  regularly  perpetuated  and 
preserved  sacred  as  our  hereditary  right.^^  I  ask  Mr.  Burke  who 
is  to  take  them  avray  ?  M.  de  la  Fayette,  in  speaking  ofFrance, 
sajTs,  '*  For  a  nation  to  be  free,  it  ia  sufficient  that  she  vtilU  it,^ 
But  Mr.  Burke  represents  England  as  wanting  capacity  to  take 
care  of  itself;  and  that  its  liberties  must  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
king,  holding  it  in  "  contempt."  If  England  is  sunk  to  this,  it  is 
preparing  itself  to  eat  straw,  as  in  Hanover  or  in  Brunswick. 
But  besides  the  folly  of  the  declaration,  it  happens  that  the  facts 
are  all  against  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  by  the  government  being  here- 
ditary\  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  endangered.  Charles 
I.  and  James  II.  are  instances  of  this  truth  :  yet  neither  of  them 
went  so  far  as  to  hold  the  nation  in  contempt. 

As  it  is  sometimes  of  advantage  to  the  people  of  one  country, 
to  hear  what  those  of  other  countries  have  to  say  respecting  it, 
it  is  possible  that  the  people  of  France  may  learn  something 
from  Mr.  Burke's  book,  and  that  the  people  of  England  may  also 
learn  something  from  the  answers  it  will  occasion.  When  na- 
tions fell  out  about  freedom,  a  wido  field  of  debate  is  opened. 
The  argument  commences  with  the  rights  of  war,  without  its 
evils ;  and  as  knowledge  is  the  object  contended  for,  the  party 
that  sustains  the  defeat  obtains  the  prize. 

VOL.   II.  16 
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Mr.  Burke  tallu  about  what  he  caUsaahandterf  crown,  as  if 
it  were  some  production  of  nature ;  or  as  if,  like  time,  it  kad 
power  to  operate  not  only  independent! j,  but  in  i^iite  of  man ;  or 
aa  if  it  wereathingorasubject  oniversaHycimaeafeedto.  Alaa! 
it  baa  none  of  tboae  propertieat  but  is  die  leYcne  of  them  alL  It 
k  a  Ubiog  of  imagination,  the  propriety  of  which  is  more  than 
doubted,  and  ihe  legality  of  which  in  a  few  yean  will  be  denied. 

But,  to  arrange  this  matter  in  a  clearer  iriaw  than  what  general 
expiessioos  can  convey,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  distinct 
heads  under  which  (what  is  called)  an  hereditary  crown,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  an  hereditary  succession  to  Uie  goremment  of 
a  nation,  can  be  considered,  iduch  are, 

1st,  The  ri^  of  a  particular  iamily  to  establish  itselH 
,    2d«  The  right  of  a  nation  to  establish  a  particular  family* 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  heads,  that  of  a  fiunfly  esta- 
blishing itself  widi  hereditary  powers  on  its  own  authority,  and 
independent  of  the  consent  of  a  nationi  M  men  will  concur  in 
ealling  it  despotism ;  and  it  would  be  trespassing  on  their  under- 
atanding  to  attempt  to  prove  it* 

But  the  second  head,  that  of  a  nation  establishing  a  particular 
fiimily  widi  hereditary  powers,  does  not  present  itself  as  despot- 
ism on  the  first  reflection ;  bat  if  meq  will  permit  a  second  re- 
flection to  take  place,  and  caiYy  that  reflection  forward  but  one 
remove  out  of  their  own  persons  to  that  of  their  offiipring,  they 
will  then  see  that  hereditary  succession  becomes  in  its  conse- 
quences the  same  despotism  to  others,  which  they  reprobated  fin 
themselves.  It  operates  to  preclude  the  consent  of  die  succeed- 
ing generation,  and  the  preclusion  of  consent  is  despotism. 
YHien  the  person  who  at  any  time  shall  be  in  possession  of  a  gov- 
ernment, or  those  who  stand  in  succession  to  him,  shall  say  to  a 
nation,  I  hold  this  power  in  **  contempt"  of  you,  it  signifies  not  on 
what  authority  he  pretends  to  say  it.  It  is  no  relief,  but  an  ag- 
gravation to  a  person  in  slavery,  to  reflect  that  he  was  sold  by  his 
parent ;  and  as  that  which  heightens  the  criminality  of  an  act  can- 
not be  produced  to  prove  the  legality  of  it,  hereditary  succession 
cannot  be  established  as  a  legal  things 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  perfect  decision  on  this  head,  it  will 
be  proper  to  consider  the  generation  which  undertakes  to  establish 
a  fiimily  with  hereddUtry  powers^  separately  from  the  geaerationa 
which  are  to  foSow ;  and  also  \»  oeosider  the  eharaelar  in  which 
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tim  farH  gepcritioa  acto  with  respect  to   eiieeeedifig  generic 
tioiuL 

TIm  geberatioB  wUch  selecto  a  persoiiy  and  puts  him  at  the 
head  of  its  gofwmineiit,  either  with  the  title  of  tang,  or  any  oflier 
distinctioiH  acts  its  9wn  ehoicB^  be  it  wise  or  fixdish^  as  a  free 
agent  for  itself.  The  person  so  set  up  is  not  hereditary,  bat 
seleeted^uid  appointed ;  and  the  generation  who  sets  hiod  vp,  does 
not  lire  under  an  hereditary  government,  but  under  a  goremment 
of  its  own  choice  and  establishment.  Were  the  generation  who 
sets  him  up,  and  the  person  so  set  up,  to  five  ibr  ever,  it  never 
could  becomo  hereditaiy  succession :  hereditary  succession  can 
only  follow  on  death  of  the  first  puties. 

As  therefore  hereditary  succession  is  out  of  the  question  with 
respect  to  the  fini  generation,  we  have  now  to  consider  the  cha* 
racter  in  which  thai  generation  acts  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mencing generation,  and  to  all  succeeding  ones. 

It  assumes  a  character,  to  which  it  has  neither  rig^  nor  title. 
It  changes  itself  from  a  l^itkUar  to  a  tesialorf  and  affects  to 
make  its  will,  which  is  to  have  operation  after  the  demise  of  the 
makers,  to  bequeath  the  government ;  and  it  not  only  attempts  to 
bequeath,  but  to  estabUi^  on  the  succeeding  generation  a  new 
and  different  form  of  government  upijar  which  itself  lived.  It- 
self, as  is  before  oh^|ll^  Ured  not  under  an  hereditary  govern- 
jnent,  but  under  a  goveiVment  of  its  own 'choice  and  ejstablishment; 
and  it  now  attempts  by  virtue  of  a  will  and  testament,  (and  which 
it  has  not  authority  to  make,)  to  take  from  the  commencing  gene- 
ration, and  all  futore  ones,  the  rights  and  (ree  agency  by  which 
itself  acted. 

But  exclusive  of  the  right  which  any  generation  has  to  act  col- 
lectively as  a  testator,  the  objects  to  which  it  applies  itself  in  this 
case,  are  not  within  the  compass  of  any  law,,or  of  any  will  or 
testament. 

The  ri^bts  of  men  in  society,  are  neither  devisee,  nor  trans- 
ferable, nor  annihilable,  but  are  descendable  oid^  and  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  generation  to  inteipffi  firirfly?  end  cut  off  the 
descent  If  the  present  generation,  or  any  otiier,  are  disposed 
to  be  slaves,  it  does  not  lessen  the  right  of  the  succeeding  geno- 
ration  to  be  free :  wrongs  cannot  have  a  legal  descent  When 
Mr.  Burke  attempto  to  maintain,  that  the  Engli$h  nation  iM, 
fli  tiU  fsesfcriisii  V  IflSa,  mod  »9lmnly  renametand  MiMh 
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IJUtr  rigkii  for  ihem9€h49^  and  far  aU  ikdr  powUrUyfor  Mer,  Ito 
speaks  a  language  that  merits  notHreply,  and  which  can  only  excite 
eontempt  for  hb  prostitute  principles,  or  pity  for  his  ignonnce. 

In  iR^tever  light  hereditary  succession,  as  growing  oat  of  the 
will  and  testament  of  some  former  generation,  presents  itself, 
it  is  an  absurdity.  A  cannot  make  a  will  to  take  fit>m  B  his  pro- 
perty, and  give  it  to  C  ;  yet  this  is  the  manner  in  which  (what  is 
called)  hereditary  succession  by  law,  operates.  A  certain  former 
generation  made  a  will  to  take  away  the  rights  of  the  commmen- 
cing  generation  and  all  future  ones,  and  convey  those  rights  to  a 
third  person,  who  afterwards  comes  forward,  and  tells  them,  in 
Mr.  Burke's  language,  that  they  have  no  rigkii^  that  ^ir  rights 
are  already  bequeathed  to  him,  and  that  he  nfill  govern  in  contempt 
of  them.  From  such  principles,  and  such  ignorance,  good  Lord 
deliver  the  world ! 

But,  after  all,  what  is  this  metaphor,  called  a  crown,  or  rather, 
what  is  monarchy  ?  Is  it  a  thing,  or  is  it  a  name,  or  is  it  a  fraud  7 
Is  it  a  ^^  contrivance  of  human  wisdom,"  or  hunmi  craft, 
to  obtain  money  from  a  nation  under  specious  pretences  t  Is  it  a 
thing  necessary  to  a  nation  1  If  it  is,  in  what  does  tet  neoeasity 
consist,  what  service  does  it  perform,  what  is  its  hunness,  and 
what  are  its  merits  ?  Doth  the  virtue  consist  in  Ae  metaphor^  or 
in  the  man?  Doth  the  goldsmith  lliiil  ■liliiifi  the  crown,  make 
the  virtue  also  1  Doth  it  operate  like  Fortunatas's  wiriung  cap, 
or  Harlequin's  wooden  sword  ?  Doth  it  make  a  man  a  conjiurorf 
In  fine,  what  is  it  t  It  appears  to  be  a  something  going  much  out 
of  fashion,  falling  into  ridicule,  and  rejected  in  some  countries 
both  as  unnecessary  and  expensive.  In  America  it  is  considered 
as  an  absurdity,  and  in  France  it  has  so  far  declined,  that  the 
goodness  of  the  man,  and  the  respect  for  his  personal  character, 
are  the  only  things  that  preserve  the  appearance  of  its  existence. 

If  government  be  what  Mr.  Burke  describes  it,  *^  a  contri* 
vance  of  human  wisdom,"  I  might  ask  him,  if  wisdom  was  at 
such  a  low  ebb  in  England,  that  it  was  become  necessary  to  im- 
port it  from  Holland  and  from  Hanover  1  But  I  will  do  the  country 
the  justice  to  say,  that  that  ^vas  not  the  case ;  and  even  if  it  was, 
it  mistook  tho  cargo.  The  wisdom  of  every  country,  when  pro- 
perly exerted,  is  sufficient  for  all  its  purposes  :  and  there  could 
oxist  no  more  real  occasion  in  England  to  have  sent  for  a  Dutch 
■ladtholder,  or  a  German  elector,tfaaa  there  was  io  America  to  have 
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done  m  similar  thing.  If  a  countiy  does  not  understiaid  its  own 
affiun,  liow  is  a  foreigner  to  understand  them,  who  knows  neither 
its  lawSf  its  manners,  nor  its  language  1  If  there  existed  a  man 
so  transcendantly  wise  aboTO  all  others,  that  his  wisdom  was  ne- 
cessary to  instruct  a  nation,  some  reason  might  be  offered  for 
monarchy ;'  but  when  we  cast  our  eyes  about  a  country,  and  ob- 
serve how  CTeiy  part  understands  its  own  aflairs  ;  and  when  we 
look  around  the  world,  and  see  that  of  all  men  in  it,  the  race  of 
kings  are  the  most  insignificant  in  capacity,  our  reason  cannot 
&il  to  ask  us — ^What  are  those  men  kept  for  ? 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  monarchy  which  jve  people  of  America 
do  not  understand,  I  wish  Mr.  Burke  would  be  so  kind  as  to  in- 
form us.  I  see  in  America,  a  government  extending  over  a  coun- 
try ten  times  as  large  as  England,  and  conducted  with  regularity 
for  a  fortieth  part  of  the  expense  which  government  costs  in  Eng- 
land. If  I  ask  a  man  in  America,  if  he  wants  a  king,  he  retorts, 
and  asks  me  if  I  take  him  for  an  ideot  How  is  it  that  this  dif- 
ference happens :  are  we  more  or  less  wise  than  others  ?  I  see 
in  America,  the  generality  of  the  people  living  in  a  style  of  plenty 
unknown  in  monarchical  countries  ;  and  I  see  that  the  principle 
of  its  government,  which  is  that  of  the  equal  rights  of  man,  is 
making  a  rapid  progress  in  the  world. 

If  monarchy  is  a  uaaless  thing,  why  is  it  kept  up  any  where  1 
And  if  a  necessary  thing,  how  can  it  be  dispensed  with  ?  That 
etmi  government  m  necessary,  all  civilized  nations  will  agree  in ; 
but  civil  government  is  republican  government  All  that  part  of 
the  government  of  England  which  begins  with  the  office  of  con- 
stable, and  proceeds  through  the  department  of  magistrate,  quar- 
ter-session, and  general  assize,  including  the  trial  by  jury,  is  re- 
publican government  Nothing  of  monarchy  appears  in  any  part 
of  it,  except  the  name  which  William  the  conqueror  imposed  upon 
the  English,  that  of  obliging  them  to  call  him  **  their  sovereign 
lord  the  king." 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  band  of  interested  men,  such  as 
placemen,  pensioners,  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  lords  of  the 
kitchen,  lords  of  the  neccessary-house,  and  the  Lord  knows, what 
besides,  can  find  as  many  reasons  for  monarchy  as  their  salaries, 
paid  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  amount  to  ;  but  if  I  ask  the 
fanner,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  down 
oirou^atttbe  occupations  of  life  to  the  common  laboreri  what 
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•ervKn  moiuurchy  is  to  hiuiy  he  can  give  me  ao  answtr*    If  I 
him  wdat  mooarchy  ist  he  believes  it  is  something  like  a  sinecore. 

Notwitnstanding  the  taxes  of  England  amount  to  almost  seven- 
teen millions  a-year,  said  to  be  for  the  expenses  of  gOTemmenty 
it  is  still  evident  that  the  sense  of  die  nation  is  left  to  gOTem  it- 
self, and  does  govern  itself  by  magistrates  and  juries,  almost  at  its 
own  charge,  on  repubUcan  principles,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of 
taxes.  The  salaries  of  the  judges  are  almost  the  only  charge  that 
is  paid  out  of  the  revenue.  Considering  that  all  the  internal 
government  is  executed  by  the  people,  the  taxes  of  England 
ought  to  be  the  lightest  of  any  nation  in  Europe ;  instead  of 
which,  they  are  the  contrary.  As  this  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  the  score  of  civil  government,  the  subject  necessarily  extmids 
itself  to  the  monarchical  part. 

When  the  people  of  England  sent  for  George  I.  (and  it  would 
puzzle  a  wiser  man  than  Mr.  Burke  to  discover  for  what  he  could 
be  wanted,  or  what  service  he  could  render)  they  ought  at  least  to 
hare  conditioned  for  the  abandonment  of  Hanover.  Besides  the 
endless  German  intrigues  that  must  follow  from  a  German  elec- 
tor's being  king  of  England,  there  is  a  natural  impossibility  of 
uniting  in  the  same  person  the  principles  of  freedom  and  die  prin 
ciples  of  despotism,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  arbitrary  power. 
A  German  elector  is,  in  his  electorate,  a  despot :  how  tfaea  dioiild 
it  be  expected  that  he  should  be  attached  to  principles  of  liberty 
in  one  country,  while  his  interest  in  another  was  to  be  suf^rlad 
by  despotism  1  The  union  cannot  exist ;  and  it  might  easily 
have  been  foreseen,  that  German  electors  would  make  Grerman 
kings,  or  in  Mr.  Burke's  words,  would  assume  government  with 
**  contempt."  The  English  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
a  king  of  England  only  in  the  character  in  which  he  appears  to 
them  ;  whereas  the  same  person,  while  tiie  connexion  lasts,  has  a 
home-seat  in  another  country,  the  interest  of  which  is  at  variance 
with  their  own,  and  the  principles  of  the  government  in  oppositioa 
to  each  other.  To  such  a  person  England  will  appear  as  a  town- 
residence,  and  the  electorate  as  the  estate.  The  English  may 
wish,  as  I  believe  they  do,  success  to  the  principles  of  liberty  in 
France,  or  in  Germany  ;  but  a  German  elector  trembles  for  the 
{ate  of  despotism  in  his  electorate  ;  and  the  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg, where  the  present  queen's  family  govemsy  is  nnderdie 
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wratched  sttte  of  aibitraiy  power,  and  the  people  in  slavish 
▼assalage. 

There  never  Was  a  time  when  it  became  the  English  to  watch 
continental  intrigues  more  circumspectly  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  to  distinguish  the  politics  of  the  electorate  from  the 
politics  of  the  nation.  The  revolution  of  France  has  entirely 
changed  the  ground  with  respect  to  England  and  France,  as 
nations :  but  the  German  despots,  with  Prussia  at  their  head,  are 
combining  against  liberty ;  and  the  fondness  of  Mr.  Pitt  for 
office,  and  the  interest  which  all  his  family  connexions  have 
obtained,  do  not  give  sufficient  security  against  this  intrigue. 

As  every  thing  which  passes  in  the  world  becomes  matter  for 
history,  I  will  now  quit  this  subject,  and  take  a  concise  review  of 
the  state  of  parties  and  politics  in  England,  as  Mr.  Burke  has 
done  in  France. 

Whether  the  present  reign  commenced  with  contempt,  I  leave 
to  Mr.  Burke :  certain  however  it  Lb,  that  it  had  strongly  that 
appearance.  The  animosity  of  the  English  nation,  it  is  very  well 
remembered,  ran  high :  and,  had  the  true  principles  of  liberty 
been  as  well  understood  then  as  they  now  promise  to  be,  it  is 
probable  the  nation  would  not  have  patiently  submitted  to  so 
moch.  George  I.  and  II.  were  sensible  of  a  rival  in  the 
remains  of  the  Stuarts :  and  as  they  could  not  but  considei 
diemselves  as  standing  on  their  good  behaviour,  they  had  pru- 
dence to  keep  their  German  principles  of  government  to  them- 
selves; but  as  the  Stuart  family  wore  away,  the  prudence 
became  less  necessary. 

The  contest  between  rights,  and  what  were  called  prerogatives, 
continued  to  heat  the  nation  till  some  time  afler  the  conclusion  of 
die  American  revolution,  when  all  at  once  it  fell  a  calm ;  exe« 
eration  exchanged  itself  for  applause,  and  court  popularity  sprung 
Qp  like  a  mushroom  in  the  night 

To  account  for  this  sudden  transition,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
diat  there  are  two  distinct  species  of  popularity ;  the  one  excited 
by  merit,  the  other  by  resentment.  As  the  nation  had  formed 
itself  into  two  parties,  and  each  *  was  extolling  the  merits  of  its 
parliamentary  champions  for  and  against  the  prerogative,  nothing 
eouM  operate  to  give  a  more  general  shock  than  an  immediate 
eoalition  of  the  champions  themselves.  The  partisans  of  each 
Mug  dms  suddenly  left  in  the  lurdi,  and  matually  heated  with 
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disgust  at  the  measure,  felt  no  other  relief  than  uoitug  in  m  cmMh 
mon  execration  against  both.  A  higher  stimulus  of  resentment 
being  thus  excited  than  what  the  contest  on  prerogatives  had 
occasioned,  the  nation  quitted  all  former  objects  of  rig^  and 
wrongs,  and  sought  only  that  of  gratification. — ^The  indignatioii 
at  the  coalition,  so  effectually  superceded  the  indignation  MgaiMf 
the  court,  as  to  extinguish  it :  and  without  any  change  of  priiici- 
ples  on  the  part  of  the  court,  the  same  people  whio  had  reprobated 
its  despotism,  united  with  it,  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  coali* 
tion  parliament  The  case  was  not,  which  they  Uked  best — but, 
which  they  hated  most ;  and  the  least  hated  passed  ibr  love. 
The  dissolution  of  the  coalition  parliament,  as  it  afforded  tte 
means  of  gratifying  the  resentment  of  the  nation,  could  not  (ail 
to  be  popular  ;  and  from  hence  arose  the  popularity  of  the  court* 

Transitions  of  this  kind  exhibit  to  us  a  nation  under  die  go- 
vernment of  temper,  instead  of  a  fixed  and  steady  principle ;  and 
having  once  committed  itself,  however  rashly,  it  feels  itself  niged 
along  to  justify  by  continuance  its  first  proceeding.  Measures 
iHiich  at  other  times  it  would  censure,  it  now  approves,  and  acts 
persuasion  upon  itself  to  suffocate  its  judgment 

On  the  return  of  a  new  parliament,  the  new  minister;  Mr.  Pftt, 
found  himself  in  a  secure  majority ;  and  the  nation  gave  bim 
credit,  not  out  of  regard  to  himself,  but  because  it  had  rMolved  to 
do  it  out  of  resentment  to  another.  He  introduced  himself  to 
public  notice  by  a  proposed  reform  of  parliament,  which  in  its 
operation  would  have  amounted  to  a  public  justification  of  coirup- 
tion.  The  nation  was  to  be  at  the  expense  of  bujring  np  tfie  rot- 
ten boroughs,  whereas  it  ought  to  punish  the  persons  iriio  deal  in 
the  traffic. 

Passing  over  the  two  bubbles,  of  the  Dutch  business,  and  the 
million  a-year  to  sink  the  national  debt,  the  matter  which  is  most 
prominent,  is  the  affair  of  the  regency.  Never  in  As  course  of 
my  observation,  was  delusion  more  successfully  acted,  nor  a 
nation  more  completely  deceived.  But,  to  make  diis  appear»  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Fox  had  stated  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  prince 
of  Wales,  as  heir  in  succession,  had  a  right  in  himself  to  assume 
the  government.  Thb  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  so  fiur  as 
the  opposition  was  coflfined  to  the  doctrine,  it  was  just  But  tba 
principles  which  Mr.  Pitt  maintained  on  the  contrary  sidsi 
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tt  taA,  «t  W6ne  in  their  extent  than  thoae  of  Mr.  Fox ;  becauee 
tfaej  went  to  establish  an  aristocracj  oyer  the  nation,  and  orer 
the  small  representation  it  has  in  the  house  of  commons. 

Whether  die  English  form  of  government  be  good  or  bad,  is 
not  in  Ihis  ease  the  question ;  but,  taking  it  as  it  stands,  without 
regard  to  its  merits  or  demerits,  Mr.  Pitt  was  further  from  the 
point  than  Mr.  Fox. 

It  is  supposed  to  consist,  of  tiiree  parts ;  while,  therefore*  the 
nation  is  disposed  to  continue  this  form,  the  parts  have  a  national 
$Uindmg^  independent  of  each  other,  and  are  not  the  creatures  of 
each  other.  Had  Mr.  Fox  passed  through  parliament,  and  said, 
that  the  person  alluded  to  claimed  on  the  ground  of  the  nation, 
Mr.  Pitt  must  then  have  contended  for  (what  he  called)  the  ri|^ 
of  the  parliament*  against  the  ri^  of  the  nation. 

By  die  appearance  which  the  contest  made,  Mr.  Fox  took  the 
hereditaij  ground ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  the  parliamentary  ground,  but 
die  &ct  is,  diey  both  took  hereditary  ground,  and  Mr.  Pitt  took 
the  worst  of  the  two. 

Vnmi  is  called  the  parliament,  is  made  up  of  two  houses ;  one 
of  which  is  more  hereditary,  and  more  beyond  the  control  of  the 
nation,  than  what  the  crown  (as  it  is  called)  is  supposed  to  be.  It 
if  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  assuming  and  asserting  indefeasible, 
irrevocable  rights  and  authority,  wholly  independent  of  the  nation. 
Where  then  was  the  merited  popularity  of  exalting  this  hereditary 
power  over  another  hereditary  power  less  independent  of  tho 
nation  than  what  itself  assumed  to  be,  and ,  of  absorbing  the 
rights  of  the  nation  into  a  house  over  which  it  has  neither  election 
nor  control  T 

The  general  impulse  of  the  nation  was  right;  but  it  acted 
without  reflection.     It  approved  the  opposition  made  to  the  right 
set  up  by  Mr.  Fox,  without  perceiving  that*Mr.  Pitt  was  support- 
ing an  another  indefeasible  right,  inore  remote  from  the  nation 
in  opposition  to  it. 

With  respect  to  the  house  of  commons,  it  is  elected  but  by  a 
small  part  of  the  nation  ;  but  were  the  election  as  universal  as 
taxation,  which  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  still  be  only  the  organ  of 
the  nation,  and  cannot  possess  inherent  rights.  When  the  national 
assembly  of  France  resolves  a  matter,  the  resolve  is  knade 
in  right  of  die  nation ;  but,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  all  national  questiens, 
so  6r  as  they  refer  to  the  house  of  commons,  absorbs  the  right  of 
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the  nation  into  the  organ,  and  makes  the  organ  into  a  nation,  and 
the  nation  itself  into  a  cipher. 

In  a  few  words,  the  question  on  the  regency  was  a  question  on 
8  million  a-year,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  executiye  depart- 
ment :  and  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  possess  himself  of  any  manage- 
ment of  this  sum,  without  setting  up  the  supremacy  of  parfiament ; 
and  when  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  indifierenl  who  eihould 
he  regent,  as  he  must  be  regent  at  his  own  cost.  Among  the 
curiosities  which  this  contentious  debate  afibrdedt  was  that  of 
making  the  great  seal  into  a  king ;  the  affixing  of  which  to  an  act, 
was  to  be  royal  authority.  If,  therefore,  royal  authority  is  a  great 
seal,  it  consequentiy  is  in  itself  nothing ;  and  a  good  constitution 
would  be  of  infinitely  more  Talue  to  the  nation,  than  what  the 
three  nominal  powers,  as  they  now  stand  are  wortii* 

The  continual  use  of  the  word  conHihUion  in  the  English  par- 
liament, shows  there  is  none ;  and  tiiat  the  whole  is  merely  a 
form  of  government  witiiout  a  constitution,  and  constituting  its^ 
with  what  powers  it  pleases.  If  there  was  a  constitution,  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  referred  to ;  and  the  debate  on  any  constitutional 
point,  would  terminate  by  producing  the  constitutioii.  One 
member  says,  this  is  constitutional ;  another  says,  that  is  con- 
stitutional— To-day  it  is  one  thing ;  to-morrow  it  is  something 
else — while  the  maintaining  the  debate  proves  there  is  none. 
Constitution  is  now  the  cant  word  of  pailiament,  turning  itself  to 
the  ear  of  the  nation.  Formerly  it  was  the  vmoenai  miprtmaey 
and  the  omnipotence  of  parliamenU  But  since  the  progress  of 
liberty  in  France,  those  phrases  have  a  despotic  harshness  in  their 
note  ;  and  the  English  parliament  has  caught  the  fashion  from  the 
national  assembly,  but  without  the  substance,  of  speaking  of  a 
coMtitution. 

As  the  present  generation  of  people  in  England  did  not  make 
the  government,  they  are  not  accountable  for  any  of  its  defects ; 
but  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  come  into  their  hands  to  undergo 
a  constitutional  reformation,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  same 
thing  has  happened  in  France.  If  France,  with  a  revenue  ot 
nearly  twenty-four  millions  sterling,  with  an  extent  of  rich  and 
fertile  country  above  four  times  larger  than  England,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  twenty-four  millions  of  inhabitants  to  support  taxation, 
with  upwards  of  ninety  millions  sterling  of  gold  and  silver  circu- 
lating in  the  nation,  and  with  n  debt  less  than  the  piniont  debt  of 
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Eni^aiid— -ftill  finind  it  neceMaiy,  firom  whaterer  cause,  to  come 
to  a  eettlemeiit  of  its  aflUra,  it  solves  the  problem  of  funding  for 
both  countries. 

It  IS  out  of  ^  .question  to  say  how  long,  what  is  called  the 
English  cottstkutiony  has  lasted*  and  to  argue  from  thence  how 
long  it  is  to  last ;  the  question  is  how  long  can  the  funding  system 
last  ?  It  is  a  thing  hut  of  modem  invention,  and  has  not  yet  con- 
tinued beyond  the  life  of  a  man ;  yet,  in  that  short  space  it  has  so 
far  accumulated,  that,  together  with  the  current  expenses,  it  re- 
quires an  amount  of  taxes  at  least  equal  to  the  whole  laiided 
rental  of  ^  nation  in  acres,  to  defray  the  annual  expenditures. 
That  a  government  could  not  always  have  gone  on  by  the  same 
system  which  has  been  followed  for  the  last  seventy  years,  roust 
be  evident  to  every  man ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  cannot  al- 
ways goon. 

The  funding  system  is  not  money;  neither  is  it,  properly 
speaking,  credit.  It,  in  efiect,  creates  upon  paper  the  sum  which 
it  appears  to  borrow,  and  lays  on  a  tax  to  keep  the  imaginary 
capital  alive  by  the  payment  of  interest,  and  sends  the  annuity  to 
market,  to  be  sold  for  paper  already  in  circulation.  If  any  ere- ' 
dit  is  given,  it  is  to  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  pay  the  tax, 
and  not  to  the  government  which  lays  it  on.  When  this  dispo- 
sition expires,  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  credit  of  government 
expires  with  it.  The  instance  of  France,  under  the  former  go- 
vernment, shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  compel  the  payment  of 
taxes  by  force,  when  a  whoie  nation  is  determined  to  take  its 
stand  upon  that  ground. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  his  review  of  the  finances  of  France,  states  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  France,  at  about  eighty-eight  mil- 
lions sterling.  In  doing  this  he  has,  I  presume,  divided  by  the 
difference  of  exchange,  instead  of  the  standard  of  twenty-four 
livres  to  a  pound  sterling ;  for  M.  Neckar's  statement,  from  which 
Mr.  Burke's  is  taken,  is  <too  Hwyaond  two  hundred  mUlions  of 
Uvresy  which  is  upwards  of  ninety-one  millions  and  a  half  ster- 
ling. 

M.  Neckar,  in  France,  and  Mr.  George  Chalmers  of  the  office 
of  trade  and  plantation  in  England,  of  which  lord  Hawkesbury  is 
president,  published  nearly  about  the  same  time  (1786)  an  account 
of  the  quantity  of  mon^  in  each  nation,  from  the  returns  of  the  mint 
of  each  oatioii.    Mr.  Chalmens  from  the  returns  of  the  English 
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ttmt  at  die  Umv  of  Lcmdon,  states  the  quantiqr  of  aoaqr  in 
England,  including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  be  tmmtf  miUioM 

sterling.* 

M.  Neckarj-  sajs,  that  the  amount  of  money  in  France,  re- 
coined  from  the  old  coin  which  was  called  in,  was  two  thousani 
five  hundred  millions  of  hvres,  (upwards  of  one  hundred  and  four 
millions  sterling,)  and,  after  deducting  for  waste,  and  what  mmf 
be  in  the  West^Indies,  and  other  possible  ciroamstanees,  stalee 
the  circulating  quantity  at  home,  to  be  ninety  one  mflliops  and  % 
half  steriing ;  but,  taking  it  as  Mr.  Burke  has  put  it,  it  is  siyty« 
eight  milUons  more  than  the  national  quantity  in  England. 

That  the  quantity  of  money  in  France  cannot  be  under  Als 
sum,  may  at  once  be  seen  from  the  state  of  the  French  reveBne» 
without  referring  to  the  records  of  the  French  mint  for  proofr. 
The  revenue  of  France  prior  to.  the  revolution,  was  nearly  twenty- 
four  millions  sterling ;  and  as  paper  had  then  no  ezistefice  in 
France,  the  whole  revenue  was  collected  upon  gold  and  silver ; 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  collected  such  a  quan* 
tity  of  revenue  upon  a  less  national  quantity  than  M.  Neckar  hay 
stated*  Before  the  establishment  of  paper  in  England,  the  reve^ 
nue  was  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  national  amount  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  may  be  known  by  referring  to  the  revenue  prior  to  king 
William,  and  the  quantity  of  money  stated  to  be  in  the  nation  at 
that  time,  which  was  nearly  as  much  as  it  is  now. 

It  can  be  of  no  real  service  to  a  nation,  to  impose  upon  itseU^ 
or  to  permit  itself  to  be  imposed  upon ;  but  the  prejudices  of  some, 
and  the  imposition  of  others,  have  always  represented  France  as 
a  nation  possessing  but  little  money,  whereas  the  quantity  is  not 
opiy  more  than  four  times  what  the  quantity  is  in  England,  but  is 
considerably  greater  on  a  proportion  of  numbers.  To  account 
for  this  deficiency  on  the  part  of  England,  some  reference  should 
be  had  to  the  English  system  of  funding.  It  operates  to  multiply 
paper,  and  to  substitute  it  in  the  room  of  money,  in  various 
shapes ;  and  the  more  paper  is  multiplied,  the  more  opportunities 
are  afibrded  to  export  the  specie  ;  and  it  admits  of  a  possibility 
(by  extending  it  to  small  notes)  of  increasing  paper,  till  there  is  no 
money  left. 


*  Sm  Eftimats  of  the  compvmtlve  Strength  of  Grrsat  firitaiii,  by  Osou 

Chalmers. 

t  8m  Adminirtrstion  of  die  Financet  of  Fraaoe,  voL  tfLby  1i*  Ksdkar 
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I  ksMT  this  if  aol  a  pleaMot  subject  to  Engfish  readen ;  init 
Hm  mattew  I  am  going  to  mention  are  so  important  in  dieroaelTes, 
as  to  require  the  attention  of  men  interested  in  money  transactions 
of  apuUic  nature.  There  is  a  cireumstance  stated  by  M.  Neckar, 
in  his  treatise  oa  the  administration  of  the  fmances>  which  has 
ne?er  been  attended  to  in  England,  but  which  forms  the  only 
basis  wheseon  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  money  (gold  and  silTeri 
which  ou|^  to  he  in  every  nation  in  Europe,  to  preserve  a  rehi« 
tire  proportion  with  odier  nations. 

Lisbon  and  Cadiz  are  the  two  ports  into  which  (money)  gold 
and  silver  firom  South  America  are  imported,  and  which  after- 
wards divides^  and  spreads  itself  oyer  Europe  by  means  of  com- 
mercey  a^d  increases  the  quantity  of  money  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  If,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  annual  importatioB 
into  Europe  can  be  known,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
foreign  commer^  of  the  several  nations  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed can  be  ascertained,  they  give  a  rule,  sufficiently  true, 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  money  which  ought  to  to  be  found 
in  any  nation  at  any  given  time. 

M.  Neckar  shows  firom  the  registers  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz,- 
diat  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  into  Europe,  is  five  mil- 
lions sterling  annually.  He  has  not  taken  it  on  a  single  year,  but 
on  an  average  of  4fteen  succeeding  years,  from  1763,  to  1777, 
both  inclusive ;  in  which  time,  the  amount  was  one  thousand 
ei|^  hundred  million  livres,  which  is  seventy-five  millions 
sterling.* 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Hanover  succession  in  1714, 
to  the  time  Mr.  Chalmers  published,  is  seventy-two  years  ;  and 
die  quantity  imported  into  Europe,  in  that  time,  would  be  three 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  sterling.  ^ 

If  the  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain  be  stated  at  a  sixth 
part  of  what  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  Europe  amounts  to 
(which  is  probably  an  inferior  estimation  to  what  the  gentlemen 
at  the  exchange  would  allow)  the  proportion  which  Britain  should 
draw  by  commerce,  of  this  sum,  to  keep  herself  on  a  proportion 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  would  be  also  a  sixth  part,  which  is 
sixty  millions  sterling ;  and  if  the  same  allowance  for  waste 
and  accident  be  made  for  England,  which  M.  Neckar  makes  for 
Piancet  the  quantity  remainiDg  after  these  deductions,  would  be 

^  Administrmkm  of  the  Finances  of  France,  vol.  iii. 
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fiftf'two  milUoiiit  and  tfus  ram  ought  to  have  been  in  tbe  nadon 
(at  the  time  Mr.  Chalmers  publiahed)  in  addition  to  the  aom 
^hich  was  in  the  nation  at  the  commencemeut  of  the  HanoTer 
aoccession,  and  to  have  made  in  the  whole  at  least  siztj-siz  mil- 
lions sterling ;  instead  of  which  there  were  but  twentjr  milliona, 
which  is  forty-six  millions  below  its  proportionate  quantity. 

As  die  quantity  of  gold  and  silver*  imported  into  Idsbon  and 
Cadiz  is  more  easily  ascertained  than  that  of  any  commodity 
imported  into  England ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  money  coined  at 
iSb»  Tower  of  London,  is  still  more  positively  known,  the  lead- 
ing lacts  do  not  admit  of  a  controversy.  Either*  therefore,  the 
commerce  of  England  is  unproductive  of  profit,  or  the  gold 
and  silver  which  it  brings  ih,  leak  continually  away  by  unseen 
means,  at  the  average  rate  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  million 
a-year,  which  in  the  course  of  seventy-two  years,  accounts  Uw 
the  deficiency ;  and  its  absence  is  supplied  by  paper.* 

*  Whether  the  Engliah  eoininerce  does  not  bring  in  money,  or  whether  tbt 
goremment  sends  it  out  after  it  is  brou^i  in^  is  a  matter  which  the  parties 
ooncemed  can  best  explain  ^but  that  the  deficiency  exists,  is  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  either  to  disprove.  While  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Eden,  (now  Auckland,)  Mr. 
Chalmers,  and  others,  were  debatinjg^  whether  the  quantity  of  motley  was 
greater  or  less  than  at  the  revolution,  the  circumstance  was  not  Mreffted 
VOj  that  since  the  rerolution,  there  cannot  have  been  less  than  four  hundred 
millions  sterling  imported  into  Europe ;  and  therefore  the  quantity  in  Bsf^ 
land  ought  at  least  to  hare  been  four  times  ereater  than  it  was  at  tae  revohn 
tion,  to  be  on  a  proportion  with  Europe.  Wnat  En|^nd  is  now  doing  by  pft> 
per,  is  what  she  should  have  been  able  to  do  by  solid  money,  if  gold  and  sil- 
ver had  come  into  the  nation  in  the  pronortion  it  ought,  or  bad  not  been  sent 
out ;  and  she  is  endeavoring  to  restore  by  paper,  the  balance  she  has  Umt  by 
money.  It  is  certain,  that  tne  gold  and  silver  which  arrive  annual^  in  the 
register^ships  to  Spain  and  Portiu;al,  do  not  remain  in  those  countries.  Tak- 
ing the  value  half  m  gold  and  haff  in  silver,  it  is  about  four  hundred  tona  an- 
nually ;  and  from  the  number  of  ships  and  galleons  employed  in  the  trade  of 
bringing  those  metals  from  South-America  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  quanti- 
ty sufficiently  proves  itself,  without  referring  to  the  registers. 

In  the  situation  England  now  is,  it  is  impossible  she  can  increase  in  money. 
High  taxes  not  only  lessen  the  property  orthe  individuals,  but  they  lessen  also 
the  money  capital  of  the  nation,  oy  inducing  smuggling,  which  can  only  be 
carried  on  by  gold  and  silver.  By  the  politics  which  the  British  jgovemment 
have  carried  on  with  the  inland  po^vers  of  Germany  and  the  continent,  it  has 
made  an  enemy  of  all  the  maritime  powers,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  keep 
up  a  large  navy ;  but  though  the  navy  is  built  in  Eng^land,  the  naval  stores 
must  be  purchased  fipm  abroad,  and  that  from  countries  where  the  greatest 
part  must  oe  paid  for  in  gold  and  silver.  Some  fallacious  nmiors  have  been 
set  afloat  in  England  to  induce  a  belief  of  money,  and,  among  others,  that  of 
the  French  reiUgees  bringing  great  quantities.  The  idea  is  ridiculous.  The 
general  part  of  the  money  in  France  is  silver  ^  and  it  would  take  upwards  of 
twenty  of  the  largest  broad  wheel  wagons,  with  ten  horses  each,  to  ramovo 
one  million  sterling  of  silver.  Is  it  then  to  be  supposed,  that  a  fewpeopto  (be- 
ing on  horseback  or  in  post-chaises,  in  a  secret  manner,  and  having  the  Frsneh 
eustom-house  to  pass,  and  the  sea  to  cross,  could  bring  even  a  sufficianey  Ibr 
their  own  expensios  7 
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Hie  revolutioii  of  France  is  attended  with  manj  novel  circum* 
atsncea,  not  only  in  the  political  sphere,  but  in  the  circle  of  money 
transactions.  Among  others,  it  shows  that  a  government  may  be 
in  a  state  of  insolvency,  and  a  nation  rich.  So  far  as  the  fact  is 
confined  to  the  late  government  of  France,  it  was  insolvent ;  be- 
cause the  nation  would  no  longer  support  its  extravagance,  and 
therefore  it  could  no  longer  support  itself— but  with  respect  to  the 
nation  all  the  means  existed.  A  government  may  be  said  to  be 
insolvent  every  time  it  applies  to  a  nation  to  discharge  its  arrears. 
The  insolvency  of  the  late  government  of  France,  and  the  pre- 
sent government  of  England,  differed  in  no  other  respect  than  as 
iSb»  disposition  of  the  people  differ.  The  people  of  France  re- 
fused their  aid  to  the  old  government,  and  the  people  of  England 
submit  to  taxation  without  inquiry.  What  is  called  the  crown  in 
England  has  been  insolvent  several  times  ;  the  last  of  which,  pub- 
licly known,  was  in  May  17T7,  when  it  applied  to  the  nation  to 
discharge  upwards  of  600,0001'.  private  debts,  which  otherwise  it 
could  not  pay. 

It  was  the  error  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Burke,  and  all  those  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  affiurs  of  France,  to  confound  the 
French  nation  with  the  French  government  The  French  nation, 
m  effect,  endeavored  to  render  the  late  government  insolvent,  for 
0ie  purpose  of  taking  government  into  its  own  hands :  and  it  re- 
served its  means  for  the  support  of  the  new  government  In  a 
country  of  such  vast  extent  and  population  as  France,  the  natural 
means  cannot  be  wanting  ;  and  the  political  means  appear  the  in- 
stant the  nation  is  disposed  to  permit  them.  When  Mr.  Burke, 
in  a  speech  last  winter  in  the  British  parliament,  ccut  his  eyes  over 
the  nu^  of  Europe^  and  saw  a  chasm  thai  once  was  France^  he 
talked  like  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  The  same  natural  France 
existed  as  before,  and  all  the  natural  means  existed  with  it  The 
only  chasm  was  that  which  the  extinction  of  despotism  had  left, 
and  which  was  to  be  filled  up  with  a  constitution  more  formidable 
in  resources  than  the  power  which  had  expired. 

When  millions  of  mone^r  are  spoken  of,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  such 
fams  can  only  accumulate  in  a  country  by  slow  degrees,  and  a  long  proces- 
sion of  time.  The  most  irufi;al  system  that  En^aiM  could  now  adopt,  would 
not  recover  in  a  century  the  balance  she  has  lost  in  money  since  the  commence- 
aaent  of  the  Hanover  succession.  She  is  seventy  millions  behind  France,  and 
ibs  must  be,  in  some  considerable  proportion,  behind  every  country  in  Europe, 
benuse  the  returns  of  the  English  nunt  do  not  show  an  increase  of  moaey, 
while  the  registers  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  show  an  European  increase  of  b^i 
cwsea  thiss  ud  four  hundred  millioiti  sterling. 
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.  Although  the  French  nation  rendered  ttie  kte  fpmnm&m 
tnsolTent,  it  did  not  permit  the  insolvency  to  act  towards  ttM  em- 
ditom ;  and  the  creditorSf  considering  the  nation  as  the  real  paj^ 
master,  and  the  government  onlj  as  the  agent,  rested  themsrirefe 
on  ttie  nation,  in  preference  to  the  government.  This  appeare 
grentlj  to  disturb  Mr.  Burke,  as  the  precedent  is  fitfa!  to  tfio 
policy  by  which  governments  have  supposed  diemi^ves  seeuffe. 
They  have  contracted  debts,  with  a  view  ofattaching  what  is  caUad 
die  monied  interest  of  a  nation  to  their  support ;  but  die  ezampla 
in  France  shows,  that  the  permanent  security  of  the  cieditor  is  in 
die  nation,  and  not  in  the  government ;  and  that  in  all  possiblo 
revolutions  that  may  happen  in  governments,  the  means  IM 
al^vajTs  with  the  nation,  and  the  nation  always  in  existence.  Hr* 
Burke  argues,  that  the  creditors  ought  to  have  abided  the  fataTof 
die  government  which  they  trusted;  but  die  national aasembly 
considered  them  ns  the  creditors  of  the  nadon,  not  of  the  govern 
ment— of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  steward. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  government  could  not  dtschstge  ttm 
current  expenses,  the  present  government  has  paid  off  a  graaf 
part  of  the  capital.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  two  itteaas  | 
(he  one  by  lessening  the  expenses  of  government,  and  die 
by  the  sale  of  the  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  landed 
The  devotees  and  penitent  debauchees,  extortionen  and 
of  former  days,  to  ensure  themselves  a  better  world  than  dialthttf 
were  about  to  leave,  had  bequeathed  immense  property  in  tmsl  to 
the  priesthood  for  pioua  uses ;  and  the  priesthood  kept  it  fisr  dw 
selves.  The  national  assembly  has  ordered  it  to  be  sold  for  tim 
good  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  priesthood  to  be  decendy  pro* 
vided  for. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution,  the  annual  interest  of  die 
debt  of  France  will  be  reduced  at  least  six  milUons  steriing,  by 
pajring  off  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  the  capitals 
which,  with  lessening  the  former  expenses  of  govenment  at  least 
three  milUons,  will  place  France  in  a  situation  worthy  the  insitlb* 
dmi  of  Europe. 

Upon  a  whole  review  of  the  subject^  how  vast  is  the  contrasll 
While  Mr.  Burke  has  been  talking  of  a  general  banknqitqr  ia 
France,  the  national  assembly  have  been  paying  off  the  oapiml 
of  die  national  debt ;  and  while  taxes  have  increased  ttmBf  a 
million  aryear  in  Englaadi  &ey  have  lowwsd  somal 
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a-jear  m  France.  Not  a  word  has  either  Mr.  Burice  or  Mr.  Pitt 
said  about  French  affairs,  or  the  state  of  the  French  finances,  in 
the  present  session  of  parliament.  The  subject  begins  to  be  too 
well  understood,  and  imposition  serves  no  longer. 
'  There  is  a  general  enigma  running  through  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Burke's  book.  He  writes  in  a  rage  against  the  national  assem 
hty :  but  what  is  he  enraged  about  t  If  his  assertions  were  as 
true  as  they  are  groundless,  and  if  France,  by  her  revolution,  had 
annihQated  her  power,  and  become  what  he  calls  a  chasm^  it  might 
excite  the  grief  of  a  Frenchman,  (considering  himselfi  as  a  national 
Itaan)  and  provoke  his  rage  against  the  national  assembly ;  but 
why  should  it  excite  the  rage  of  Mr.  Burke  ?  Alas !  it  is  not  the 
nation  of  France  that  Mr.  Burke  means,  but  the  court ;  and  every 
court  in  Europe,  dreading  the  same  fate,  is  in  mourning.  He 
writes  neither  in  the  character  of  a  Frenchman  nor  an  English- 
man, but  IB  the  fawning  character  of  that  creature,  known  in  all 
countries,  as  a  friend  to  none,  a  courtier.  Whether  it  be  the 
eourtof  Yersailles,  or  the  court  of  St  James,  or  of  Carlton-house, 
or  the  court  in  expectation,  signifies  not :  for  the  caterpillar  prin- 
ciples of  all  courts  and  courtiers  are  alike.  They  form  a  common 
policy  throughout  Europe,  detached  and  separate  from  the  interest 
of  tfie  nations,  and  while  they  appear  to  quarrel,  they  agree  to 
plunder.  Nothing  can  be  more  terrible  to  a  court  or  courtierv 
than  the  revolution  of  France.  That  which  is  a  blessing  to  na- 
tionB,  is  bitterness  to  them ;  and,  as  their  existence  depends  on 
the  duplicity  of  a  country,  they  tremble  at  the  approach  of  princi 
pies,  and  dread  ihe  precedent  that  threatens  their  overthrow. 
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Keason  and  ignorance,  the  opposites  of  each  other,  influenco 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  If  either  of  these  can  be  rendered 
auflUeotly  extensive  in  a  country,  the  machinery  of  government 
goes  easily  on.  Reason  riiows  itself,  and  ignorance  submits  to 
vintsver  is  dictated  to  it 

The  two  modes  of  government  which  prevail  in  the  world,  arc, 
lst»  govemmeol  by  election  and  representaticm ;  2d,  government 
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bjT  hereditaiy  suecessioii.  The  former  is  genenUjr  known  bf  tte 
mme  of  republic ;  the  latter  by  that  of  monaicbjr  and  arisCo- 
eracj. 

Those  two  distinct  and  opposite  formst  erect  theniaelTea  on  the 
\  two  distinct  and  opposite  bases  of  reason  and  ignorance.  As  the 
exercise  of  government  requires  talents  and  abilities^  and  as  ta- 
lents and  abilities  cannot  have  hereditaiy  descent,  it  is  evident 
4hat  hereditaiy  succession  requires  a  belief  from  man*  to  which 
his  reason  cannot  subscribe,  and  which  can  only  be  established 
upon  his  ignorance  ;  and  the  more  ignorant  any  country  ia«  the 
better  it  is  fitted  for  this  species  of  government. 

On  the  contrary,  government  in  a  well  constituted  republic, 
requires  no  belief  from  man  beyond  what  his  reason  antbori^es. 
He  sees  the  raiionaU  of  the  whole  system,  its  origin,  and  its  ope- 
ration ;  and  as  it  is  best  supported  when  best  understood,  the  hu- 
man faculties  act  with  boldness,  and  acquire,  under  Ibis  form  of 
government,  a  gigantic  manliness. 

As,  therefore,  each  of  those  forms  acts  on  a  difiersnt  basis,  the 
one  moving  freely  by  the  aid  of  reason,  the  other  by  ignorance ; 
we  have  next  to  consider,  what  it  is  that  gives  motion  to  that 
species  of  government  which  is  called  mixed  government,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  ludicrously  styled,  a  government  of  lUt*  UuUt 
and  Vother, 

The  moving  power  in  this  species  of  government  is,  of  neces- 
sity, corruption.  However  imperfect  election  and  representation 
may  be  in  mixed  governments,  they  still  give  exertion  to  a  greater 
portion  of  reason  dum  is  convenient  to  the  hereditary  part ;  and 
therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  buy  the  reason  up^  A  mixed 
government  is  an  imperfect  every-thing,  cementing  and  soldering 
the  discordant  parts  together,  by  corruption,  to  act  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Burke  appears  highly  disgusted,  that  France,  since  she  had 
resolved  on  a  revolution,  did  not  adopt  what  he  calls  *^  a  British 
constitution ;"  and  the  regret  which  he  expresses  on  this  occasion, 
jmplies  a  suspicion,  that  the  Britiah  constitution  needed  something 
to  keep  its  defects  in  countenance. 

In  mixed  governments,  there  is  no  responsibility ;  the  parts 
cover  each  other  till  responsibility  is  lost ;  and  the  corruption 
which  moves  the  madiine,  contrives  at  the  .same  time  its  own 
escape.  When  it  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  hmg  cmrn  do  no 
ffnmgf  it  places  him  in  a  state  of  linular  aocwity  with  tkU  of 
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idioti  «iid]Mnonr  inaane^aiid  reaponsibility  is  out  of  the  queslioa, 
with  respeol  to  htaMolf.  It  tlien  descends  opon  the  ministert  who 
shelters  himself  under  a  majority  in  paiiiament,  which,  by  placesi 
pensions^  and  eonmptiony  he  can  always  command ;  and  that 
majority  justifies  itself  by  the  same  authority  with  which  it  pro* 
tects  the  mmister.  bi  this  rotatory  motion,  responsibility  is 
^own  off  from  the  psfts,  and  from  the  whole* 

When  there  is  a  part  in  a  government  which  can  do  no  wrong, 
it  impUee  that  it  does  nothing ;  and  is  only  the  machine  of  anodier 
power,  by  whose  advice  and  direction  it  acts.  What  is  supposed 
to  be  the  king,  in  mixed  governments,  is  the  cabinet ;  and  asihe 
cabinet  is  always  a  part  of  the  parliament,  and  the  members 
justifying  in 'one  character  what  they  act  in  another,  a  mixed 
government  becomes  a  continual  enigma ;  entailing  upon  a  coun 
try,  by  the  quantity  of  corruption  necessary  to  solder  the  parts, 
the  expense  of  supporting  all  the  forms  of  government  at  once, 
and  finally  resolving  itself  into  a  government  by  committee  ;  in 
which  the  advisers,  the  actors,  the  approvers,  the  justifiers,  tho 
persons  responsible,  and  the  persons  not  responsible,  are  the  same 
person* 

By  this  pantomimieal  contrivance,  and  change  of  scene  and 
character,  the  parts  help  each  other  out  in  matters,  which,  neither 
of  them  singly,  would  presume  to  act  When  money  is  to  be' 
obtained,  the  mass  of  variety  apparently  dissolves,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  parliamentary  praises  passes  between  the  parts.  Each 
admires,  with  astonishment,  the  wisdom,  the  liberality  and  dis 
interestedness  of  the  other ;  and  all  of  them  breathe  a  pitying 
sigh  at  the  burdens  of  the  nation. 

But  in  a  well-conditioned  republic,  nothing  of  this  soldering, 
praising  and  pitying,  can  take  place  ;  the  representation  being 
equal  throughout  the  country,  and  complete  in  itself,  however  it 
may  be  arranged  into  legislative  and  executive,  they  have  all  one 
and  the  same  natural  source.  The  parts  are  not  foreigners 
to  each  othet,  like  democracy,  aristocracy  and  monarchy.  As 
there  are  no  discordant  distinctions,  there  is  nothing  to  corrupt 
by  compromise,  nor  confound  by  contrivance.  Public  measures 
appeal  of  themselves  to  the  understanding  of  the  nation,  and, 
resting  on  their  own  merits,  disown  any  flattering  application  to 
vanity.  The  continual  whine  of  lamenting  the  burden  of  taxes, 
however  sucoessfnUy  it  ns.T  be  practised  in  mixed  govemmeuts, 
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b  incoDBiBteDt  with  the  sense  and  spirit  of  a  repiiblic.  J£  taxM 
are  necessary,  thej  are  of  course  advantageous ;  but  if  ^y  re- 
quire ao  apology,  the  apology  itself  implies  an  impeachmenL 
Why  then  is  man  thus  imposed  upon,  or  why  does  he  impose 
iqK>n  himself. 

When  men  are  spoken  of  as  kings  and  subjects,  or  when  go* 
vemment  is  mentioned  under  distinct  or  c(»nhined  heads  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  what  is  it  that  rmtMommg 
man  is  to  understand  by  the  terms  1  If  there  really  existed  m 
the  world  two  more  distinct  and  separate  eUmenU  of  human  power, 
we  should  then  see  the  several  origins  to  which  those  tenna 
would  descriptively  apply ;  but  as  there  is  but  one  species  of 
man,  there  can  be  but  one  element  of  human  pow«r,  and  thai 
element  is  man  himself.  Monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  demo 
cracy  are  but  creatures  of  imagination ;  and  a  thousand  such  may 
be  contrived  as  well  as  three. 


From  the  revolutions  of  America  and  Frsnce,  and  the  symptoms 
that  have  appeared  in  other  countries,  it  is  evident  that  the 
opinion  of  the  world  is  changing  with  respect  to- systems  of  go* 
vemment,  and  that  revolutions  are  not  within  the  compass  of 
political  calculations.  The  progress  of  time  and  circumstancesy 
which  men  assign  to  the  accomplishment  of  great  changes,  is  too 
mechanical  to  measure  the  force  of  the  mind,  and  the  rapidity  of 
reflection,  by  which  revolutions  are  generated ;  all  the  old  go- 
vernments have  received  a  shock  from  those  that  already  appear, 
and  which  were  once  more  improbable,  and  are  a  greater  subject 
of  wonder,  than  a  general  revolution  in  Europe  would  be  now 

When  we  survey  the  wretched  condition  of  man,  uiider  the 
monarchical  and  hereditary  systems  of  government,  dragged 
from  his  home  by  one  power,  or  driven  by  another,  and  impover- 
ished by  taxes  more  than  by  enemies,  it  becomes  evident  that 
those  systems  are  bad,  and  that  a  general  revolution  in  the  prin- 
ciple and  construction  of  governments  is  necessary. 

What  is  government  more  than  the  management  of  the  affiiirs 
of  a  nation  ?  It  is  not,  and  from  its  nature  cannot  be,  the  pro- 
perty of  any  particular  man  or  fiunily,  but  of  the  whda  comma* 
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«iC|'  si  whose  expense  it  ia  supported ;  and  diough  by  force  or 
contrivance  it  has  been  usurped  into  an  inheritance,  the  usurpa^ 
tion  cannot  alter  the  right  of  things.  Sovereignty,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  appertains  to  the  nation  only,  and  not  to  any  individual ; 
and  a  nation  has  at  all  times  an  inherent,  indefeasible  right  to 
abolish  any  form  of  government  it  finds  inconvenient,  and  es- 
tablish such  as  accords  vdth  its  interest,  disposition,  and  happi- 
ness. The  romantic  and  barbarous  distinctions  of  men  into  kings 
and  subjects,  though  it  may  suit  the  condition  of  courtiers  can- 
not that  of  citizens ;  and  is  exploded  by  the  principle  upon  which 
governments  are  now  founded.  Every  citizen  is  a  member  of  . 
the  sovereignty,  and  as  such  can  acknowledge  no  personal  sub- 
jection ;  and  his  obedience  can  be  only  to  the  laws. 

When  men  think  of  what  government  is,  they  must  neces- 
sarily suppose  it  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  all  the  objects  and 
matters  upon  which  its  authority  is  to  be  exercised.  In  this  view 
of  government,  the  republican  system,  as  established  by  America  ' 
and  France,  operates  to  embrace  the  whole  of  a  nation  :  and  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  interest  of  all  the  parts,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  centre,  which  the  parts  by  representation  form :  but 
the  old  governments  are  on  a  construction  that  excludes  know- 
ledge as  well  as  happiness  ;  government  by  monks,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  world  beyond  the  walb  of  a  convent,  is  as  consis- 
tent as  government  by  kings. 

What  were  formerly  called  revolutions,  were  little  more  than 
a  change  of  persons,  or  an  alteration  of  local  circumstances. 
They  rose  and  fell  like  things  of  course,  and  had  nothing  in  their 
existence  or  their  fate  that  could  influence  beyond  the  spot  that 
produced  them.  But  what  we  now  see  in  the  world,  from  the 
revolutions  of  America  and  France,  are  a  renovation  of  the  natu- 
ral order  of  things,  a  system  of  principles  as  universal  as  truth  and 
the  existence  of  man,  and  combining  moral  with  political  happi- 
ness and  national  prosperity. 

**  I.  Men  are  bom,  and  always  continue,  free  and  equal,  in 
respect  to  their  rights.  Civil  distinctions,  therefore,  can  be 
bounded  only  on  public  utility. 

**  n.  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man,  and  these  rights 
are  liberty,  property,  security,  and  resistance  of  oppression. 
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*^  JJL  Tlie  oatioQ  is  esteotiallj  the  source  of  all  sorereigiitjr ; 
Bor  can  any  individual,  or  anj  body  of  men,  be  entitled  to  an/ 
aaibority  which  b  not  expressly  derived  from  it." 

In  these  principles  there  is  nothing  to  throw  a  nation  into  con- 
fiuNon,  by  inOaming  ambition.  They  are  calculated  to  call  Ibith 
wisdom  and  abilities,  and.toexercise  them  for  the  public  good,  and 
not  for  ike  emolument  or  aggrandizement  of  particular  desciip* 
tioos  of  men  or  families.  Monarchical  sovereignty,  the  enemj 
of  mankind  and  the  source  of  misery,  is  aboUshed ;  and  sov^ 
nignty  itself  is  restored  to  its  natural  and  original  place,  the  nsi- 
fion.— Were  this  the  case  throughout  £urope,  the  cause  of  warn 
would  be  taken  away. 

It  is  attributed  to  Henry  lY.  of  France,  a  man  of  an  enlarged 
and  benevolent  heart,  that  he  proposed,  about  the  year  1620,  a 
plan  for  abolishing  war  in  Europe.  The  plan  consisted  in  con- 
stituting an  European  congress,  or,  as  the  French  authors  style  it, 
a  pacific  republic  ;  by  appointing  delegates  from  the  several  na- 
tions, who  were  to  act,  as  a  court  of  arbitration,  in  any  disputes 
that  might  arise  between  nation  and  nation. 

Had  such  a  plan  been  adopted  at  the  time  it  was  proposed,  the 
taxes  of  England  and  France,  as  two  of  the  parties,  would  have 
been  at  least  ten  millions  sterling  annually,  to  each  nation,  less 
than  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution* 

To  conceive  a  cause  why  such  a  plan  has  not  been  adopted, 
(and  that  instead  of  a  congress  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  war, 
it  has  been  called  only  to  termiiuUe  a  war,  aAer  a  fruitless 
expense  pf  several  years,)  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
interest  of  governments  as  a  distinct  interest  to  that  of  nations. 

Whatever  is  the  cause  of  taxes  to  a  nation,  becomes  also  the 
means  of  revenue  to  a  government.  Every  war  terminates  with 
an  addition  of  taxes,  and  consequently  with  an  addition  of  r^ 
venue ;  and  in  any  event  of  war,  in  the  manner  they  are  now 
commenced  and  concluded,  the  power  and  interest  of  govern- 
ments are  increased.  War,  therefore,  from  its  productiveness,  as 
it  easily  furnishes  the  pretence  of  necessity  for  taxes  and  appoint- 
ments to  places  and  offices,  becomes  the  principal  part  of  the 
system  of  old  governments ;  and  to  establish  any  mode  to  abo- 
lish war,  however  advantageous  it  might  be  to  nations,  would  be 
to  take  from  such  government  the  most  lucrative  of  its  branches. 
The  firivdous  matters  upon  which  war  is  made,  show  the  d'upoifc 
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tioii  tnd  aTiditj  of  go?eniinentfl  to  uphold  the  syvtem  of  war,  and 
hetray  the  motives  upon  which  they  act 

Why  are  not  repuhlics  plunged  into  war,  but  because  the 
nature  of  their  government  does  not  admit  of  an  interest  distinct 
from  that  of  the  nation  t  Even  Holland,  though  an  iU-constructel 
republic,  and  with  a  commerce  extending  over  tiie  wodd,  existed 
nearly  a  century  without  war :  and  the  instant  the  form  of  govern* 
ment  was  changed  in  France,  the  republican  principles  of  peace, 
and  domestic  prosperity  and  economy,  arose  with  the  new  goveii»> 
ment ;  and  the  same  consequences  would  follow  the  same  causes 
in  other  nations. 

As  war  is  the  system  of  government  on  the  old  constructiott, 
the  animosity  which  nations  reciprocally  entertain,  is  nothing 
more  than  what  the  policy  of  their  governments  excite,  to  keep 
up  die  spirit  of  the  system.  Each  government  accuses  the  other 
of  perfidy,  intrigue  and  ambition,,  as  a  means  of  heating  the 
imagination  of  their  respective  nations,  and  incensing  them  to 
hostilities.  Han  is  not  the  enemy  of  man,  but  through  the 
medium  of  a  false  system  of  government  Instead,  therefore,  of 
exclaiming  against  the  ambition  of  kings,  the  exclamation  should 
be  directed  against  the  principle  of  such  governments;  and 
instead  of  seeking  to  reform  the  individual,  ihe  wisdom  of  a 
nation  should  apply  itself  to  reform  the  system. 

Whether  the  forms  and  maxims  of  governments  which  are  still 
in  practice,  were  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the 
period  they  were  established,  is  not  in  this  case  the  question.  The 
older  they  are  the  less  correspondence  can  they  have  with  the 
present  state  of  things.  Time,  and  change  of  circumstances 
and  opinions  have  the  same  progressive  efiect  in  rendering  modes 
of  government  obsolete,  as  they  have  upon  customs  and  manners. 
Agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  tranquil  arts,  by 
which  the  prosperity  of  nations  is  best  promoted,  require  a  dif> 
ferent  system  of  government,  and  a  different  species  of  knowledge 
to  direct  its  operations,  to  what  might  have  been  the  former  coo* 
dition  of  the  world. 

As  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  from  the  enlightened  state  of 
mankind,  that  the  hereditary  governments  are  verging  to  their 
decline,  and  that  revolutions  on  the  broad  basis  of  national  sove- 
reignty, and  government  by  representation,  are  making  their  way 
in  Europe,  it  would  be  an  act.  of  wisdom  to  anticipate  their 
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ipproach,  and  produce  revolutions  by  reason  and  accommodatioii, 
rather  than  commit  them  to  the  issue  of  convulsions. 

From  what  we  now  see,  nothing  of  reform  in  the  political 
world  ought  to  be  held  improbable.  It  is  an  age  of  revolutions, 
in  which  every  thing  may  be  looked  for.  The  intrigue  of  courts, 
by  which  the  system  of  war  is  kept  up,  may  provoke  a  confedera- 
tion of  nations  to  abolish  it :  and  an  European  congress  to  pa- 
tronize the  progress  of  free  government,  and  promote  the  civili- 
sation of  nations  with  each  other  is  an  event  nearer  in  probability, 
•ban  once  were  the  revolutions  and  alliance  of  France  and 
America. 
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TO  M.  DE  LA  FAYETTE. 


Aftbr  an  acquaintance  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  in  diffieuk 
flttuadons  in  America,  and  various  consnltationa  in  Europe,  I 
feel  a  pleasure  in  presenting  you  this  small  treatise,  in  gratitude 
for  your  services  to  my  beloved  America,  and  as  a  testimony  of 
my  esteem  for  the  virtues,  public  and  private,  which  I  know  joa 
to  possess. 

The  only  point  upon  which  I  could  ever  discover  that  we  dif- 
fered, was  not  as  to  principles  of  government,  but  as  to  time. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  equally  as  injurious  to  good  prin^ 
ciples  to  permit  them  to  linger,  as  to  push  them  on  too  &st. 
That  which  you  suppose  accomplishable  in  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  I  may  believe  practicable  in  a  much  shorter  period.  Man- 
kind, as  it  appears  to  me,  are  always  ripe  enough  to  understand 
their  true  interest,  provided  it  be  presented  clearly  to  their  under- 
standing, and  that  in  a  manner  not  to  create  suspicion  by  any 
thing  like  self-design,  nor  to  offend  by  assuming  too  much. 
Where  we  would  wish  to  reform  we  must  not  reproach. 

When  the  American  revolution  was  established,  I  felt  a  dis- 
position to  sit  serenely  down  and  enjoy  the  calm.  It  did  not 
appear  to  me  that  any  object  could  afterwards  arise  great  enough 
to  make  me  quit  tranquillity,  and  feel  as  I  had  felt  before.  But 
when  principle,  and  not  place,  is  the  energetic  cause  of  action,  a 
man,  I  find,  is  every  where  the  same. 

I  am  now  once  more  in  the  public  world ;  and  as  I  have  not 
a  right  to  contemplate  on  so  many  years  of  remaining  life  as  yoa 
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haTe«  I  am  resolved  to  labour  as  fast  as  I  can ;  and  as  I  am 
anxious  for  jour  aid  and  your  company,  I  wish  you  to  hasten 
your  principles  and  overtake  me. 

If  you  make  a  campaign  the  ensuing  spring,  which  it  is  niost 
probable  there  will  be  no  occasion  for,  I  will  come  and  join  you. 
Should  the  campaign  commence,  I  hope  it  will  terminate  in  the 
extinction  of  German  despotism,  and  in  establishing  the  freedom 
of  all  Germany.  When  France  shall  be  surrounded  with  revo- 
lutions, she  will  be  in  peace  and  safety,  and  her  taxes,  as  well  as 
those  of  Germany,  will  consequently  become  less. 

Tour  sincere. 

Affectionate  fiiend, 

THOMAS  PAINE 

London^  Feb.  9, 1792. 


PREFACE. 


Wbih  I  began  the  chapter  entitled  the  Conelwion^  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  published  last  year,  it  was  my 
intention  to  baye  extended  it  to  a  greater  length;  but  in  casting 
the  whole  matter  in  mj  mind  which  I  wished  to  add,  I  found  that 
I  must  eitfier  make  the  work  too  bulky,  or  contract  my  plan  too 
much.  I  therefore  brought  it  to  a  close  as  soon  as  the  subject 
would  admit,  and  reserved  what  I  had  further  to  say  to  anothiv 
opportunity. 

Several  other  reasons  contributed  to  produce  this  determination. 
I  wished  to  know  the  manner  in  which  a  work,  written  in  a  stylo 
of  thinking  and  expression  at  variance  with  what  had  been  cu»- 
tomaiy  in  England,  would  be  received,  before  I  proceeded  further. 
A  great  field  was  opening  to  the  view  of  mankind  by  means  of 
the  French  revolution.  Mr.  Burke's  outrageous  opposition  there- 
to broug^  the  controversy  into  England.  He  attacked  principles 
which  he  knew  (from  information)  I  would  contest  with  him,  be- 
cause they  are  principles  I  believe  to  be  good,  and  which  I  have 
contributed  to  establish,  and  conceive  myself  bound  to  defend. 
Had  he  not  urged  the  controversy,  I  had  most  probably  been  a 
silent  man. 

Another  reason  for  deferring  the  remainder  of  the  work  was, 
that  Mr.  Burke  promised  in  his  first  publication  to  renew  the  sub- 
ject at  another  opportunity,  and  to  make  a  comparison  of  what  ha 


called  the  English  and  French  constitutionB.    I  tfaerefoie  held  nif- . 
felf  in  reserve  for  him.    He  has  published  two  works  smce,  with- 
outdoing  this ;  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  omitted,  had  tiie 
comparison  been  in  his  fiiTOur. 

In  his  last  work,  his  "App^fromtheNew  tothe  Old  Whig^" 
be  has  quoted  about  ten  pages  from  the  Ri(^  of  Man,  and  bsr* 
mg  given  himself  the  trouble  of  doing  this,  sajs,  **he  shall  not  al> 
tempt  in  the  smallest  degree  to  refute  them,''  meaning  the  piinci- 
pies  therein  contained.  I  am  enou^  acquainted  with  Mr.  Burfce, 
to  know,  that  he  would  if  he  could.  But  instead  of  contesting 
them,  he  immediately  after  consoles  himself  with  saying  that  **  he 
has  done  his  part" — ^He  has  not  done  his  part.  He  has  not  per- 
formed his  promise  of  a  comparison  of  constitutions.  He  started 
a  controversy,  he  gave  the  challenge,  and  has  fled  from  it;  and 
he  is  now  a  case  in  point  with  his  own  opinion,  that  *^  ike  age  ef 
chivalry  is  gone  /" 

The  title,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  his  last  work,  his  Appeal, 
is  his  condeomation.  Principles,  must  rest  oo  their  own  merits, 
and  if  ^y  are  good  they  certainly  wilL  To  put  them  under  the 
shelter  of  other  men's  authori^,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  done,  serves  to 
bring  them  into  suspicion.  Mr.  Burke  is  not  very  fond  of  dividing 
his  honors,  but  in  this  he  is  artfully  dividing  the  disgrace. 

But  who  are  those  to  whom  Mr.  Bmke  has  appealed  1  A  set  of 
childish  thinkers  and  half-way  politicians  bom  in  the  last  ceotuij; 
men  who  went  no  further  with  any  principle  than  as  it  suited  tfieir 
purpose  as  a  party ;  the  nation  sees  nothing  in  such  works,  or 
such  politics,  worthy  its  attention.  A  little  matter  will  move  a 
party,  but  it  must  be  something  great  that  moves  a  nation. 

Though  I  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Burke's  Appeal  worth  taking  no^ 
tice  of,  there  is,  however,  one  expression  upon  which  I  shall  offer 
a  few  remarks. — ^After  quoting  largely  from  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  declining  to  contest  the  principles  contfiined  in  that  work,  he 
says,  **  This  will  most  probably  be  done  {if  such  vnriHngs  shall  be 
thoughi  to  deservfi  any  oiher  refiUatian  iham  that  of  crnmnai  /os- 
Oce)  by  others,  who  may  think  with  Mr.  Burke  and  with  the  same 
xeal." 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  not  been  done  by  any  body.  Not  leas, 
1  believe,  than  eight  or  ten  pamphlets,  intended  as  answers  to  thn 
former  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  have  been  published  by  difiereni 
persons,  and  not  one  of  them,  to  my  knowledge,  has  extended  to 
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•  vecond  edhiaii,  dot  an  tren  the  litlea  of  tbem  to  nrach  as  genfr- 
nSiy  remombflred.  As  I  am  ktstm  to  unnecessarily  multiplying 
fiiibljcatioiis,  I  hsre  answered  none  of  them.  And  as  I  bcHera 
Aat  a  man  may  write  himself  out  of  repatstion  iriien  nobody  elas 
can  do  it,  I  am  careful  to  aToid  that  rock. 

Bnt  as  I  decline  mmecessaty  publications  on  Qtt  one  hand,  so 
wonld  I  aroid  any  Aing  diat  looked  like  snlleD  pride  on  the  ottiar. 
If  Mr.  Bniket  or  any  peraon  on  his  side  the  question,  will  produce 
an  answer  to  Ae  Rights  of  Han,  that  shall  extend  to  an  half,  or  even 
a  rourtfa  part  of  the  number  of  copies  to  which  tile  Rights  of  Han 
extended,  I  wiH  reply  to  his  work.  But,  until  this  be  done,  I  shall 
M  far  take  the  sense  of  the  public  for  my  guide  (and  the  world 
knows  I  am  not  a  flatterer)  that  what  they  do  not  think  worth  while 
to  read,  is  not  worth  mine  to  answer.  I  suppose  the  number  of 
copies  to  wUch  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Han  extended,  tak- 
ing England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  not  less  than  between  fbrty 
and  fifty  ftoimnd. 

I  now  come  to  lemnik  an  the  remaining  part  of  the  qnotatioa  1 
hare  made  from  Mr.  Burke. 

■■  If,"  eaya  he,  ■*  such  writings  shall  be  thought  to  deserve  any 
other  refutation  than  that  of  crimtnol  justice." 

Pardoning  Ae  pan,  it  must  be  crnnmaj  justice  indeed  that  should 
condemn  a  work  aa  a  substitute  for  not  being  able  to  ref  jte  it> 
The  greatest  condemnation  that  could  be  passed  upon  it  would  be 
a  refutation.  But,  in  proceeduig  by  the  method  Hr.  Burke  al- 
lodea  to,  the  condemnation  would  in  the  final  event,  pass  upon  the 
criminality  of  the  process  and  not  upon  the  woik,  and  in  this  case, 
Ihsdratberbe  the  author,  than  be  either  the  judge  or  the  jury  dut 


Bnt  to  come  at  once  to  the  point.  I  have  differed  from  some 
professional  gentlemen  on  die  subject  of  prosecutions,  and  I  since 
find  they  are  fslUng  into  my  opinion,  which  I  shall  here  state  aa 
fully,  bnt  as  concisely  as  I  can. 

I  will  first  pot  a  case  widi  respect  to  any  law,  and  then  compare 
it  with  a  govenunent,  or  iridi  what  in  Enf^and  is.  or  has  been, 
eaOed  a  constitution. 

.  It  wnuld  be  an  act  of  despotism,  or  what  in  En^and  is  called 
aiWtmy  power,  to  make  n  law  to  prohibit  hirestigating  the 
prindples,  good  or  bad,  on  lAich  such  a  law,  or  any  other  is 


t^. 
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If  a  law  be  bad,  it  \b  one  thing  to  oppose  the  practice  of  it,  but 
H  is  quite  a  different  diing  to  ezpoae  its  errors,  to  reason  on  its 
defects,  and  to  show  cause  why  it  should  be  repealed,  or  wbj  an- 
other ou£^  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  I  have  always  held  it 
an  opinion  (making  it  also  my  practice)  diat  it  is  better  to  obey  a 
bad  law,  making  use  at  the  same  time  of  eveiy  argument  to  show 
its  errors,  and  procure  its  repeal,  than  forcibly  to  violate  it ;  be- 
cause the  precedent  of  breaking  a  bad  law  mi^  weaken  the 
force,  and  lead  to  a  discretionary  violation,  of  those  which  are 

good. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  principles  and  forms  of 
goveroment,  or  to  what  are  called  constitutions,  and  the  parts  of 
which  they  are  composed* 

It  is  for  the  good  of  nations,  and  not  for  the  onolument  or 
aggrandizement  of  particular  individuals,  diat  government  ought 
.  to  be  established,  and  that  mankind  are  at  the  expense  of  support- 
ing it  The  defects  of  every  government  and  constitution  both 
as  to  principle  and  form,  must,  on  a  parity  of  reasoning,  be  as  open 
to  discussion  as  the  defects  of  a  law,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  every 
man  owes  to  society  to  point  them  out.  When  those  defects  and 
the  means  of  remedying  them,  are  generally  seen  by  a  nation,  that 
nation  will  reform  its  government  or  its  constitution  in  the  one 
ease,  as  the  government  repealed  or  reformed  the  law  in  the  other. 
The. operation  of  government  is  restricted  to  the  ""ASng  and 
die  administering  of  laws ;  but  it  is  to  a  nation  that  die  tii^  of 
forming  or  reforming,  generating  or  regenerating  constitatioiis  and 
governments  belong ;  and  consequenUy  those  subjects,  as  subjects 
of  investigation,  are  always  before  a  country  oi  a  wwUer  of  righit 
and  cannot,  without  invading  the  general  ri^ta  of  that  country, 
be  made  subjects  for  prosecution.  On  this  ground  I  will  meet 
Mr.  Burke  whenever  he  pleases.  It  is  better  that  the  whole  aigo- 
ment  should  come  out,  than  to  seek  to  stifle  it.  It  was  himself 
that  opened  the  controversy,  and  he  ought  not  to  desert  it 

I  do  not  believe  that  monarchy  and  aristocracy  will  condnue 
seven  years  longer  in  any  of  the  enlightened  countries  of  Enope. 
If  better  reasons  can  be  shown  for  them  than  against  them,  disy 
win  stand ;  if  the  contrary,  they  will  not.  Mankiftal  aie  not  now 
to  be  told  they  shall  not  think,  or  they  shall  not  read :  and  pobli- 
cadons  that  go  no  further  than  to  investigate  princqples  of  goveffn- 
ment,  to  invite  men  to  reason  and  to  leflect,  and  to  show  Iha 
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erroni  and  excellencies  of  different  systemMj  nave  a  right  to  appear. 
If  they  do  not  excite  attention,  ^7  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
a  prosecution ;  and  if  they  do,  the  prosecution  will  amount  to 
nothing,  since  it  cannot  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  reading. 
This  would  be  a  sentence  on  the  public,  instead  of  the  author* 
and  would  also  be  the  most  efiectual  mode  of  making  or  hasten- 
ing revolutions. 

On  all  cases  that  apply  universally  to  a  nation,  with  respect 
to  systems  of  government,  a  jury  of  twelve  men  is  not  competent 
to  decide.  Where  there  are  no  witnesses  to  be  examined,  no 
facts  to  be  proved,  and  where  the  whole  matter  is  before  the  whole 
public,  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of  it  resting  on  their  opinion ; 
and  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  known  in  a  court,  but  what  every 
body  knows  out  of  it,  every  twelve  men  are  equally  as  good  a 
jury  as  the  other,  and  would  most  probably  reverse  each  other's 
verdict ;  or,  from  the  variety  of  their  opinions,  not  be  able  to  form  * 
one.  It  is  one  case  whether  a  nation  approve  a  work,  or  a  plan ; 
but  it  is  quite  another  ease  whether  it  will  commit  to  any  such 
jury  the  power  of  determining  whether  that  nation  has  a  right 
to,  or  shall  reform  its  government,  or  not  I  mention  these 
cases,  that  Mr.  Burke  may  see  I  have  not  written  on  govern- 
ment without  reflecting  on  what  is  law,  as  well  as  on  what  are 
lights* — ^The  only  e&ctual  jury  in  such  cases  would  be  a  con- 
vention of  the  whole  nation  fairly  elected ;  for,  in  all  such  cases, 
the  whole  nation  is  the  vicinage. 

As  to  the  prejudices  which  men  have  from  education  and  habit, 
in  favour  of  any  particular  form  or  system  of  government,  those 
prejudices  have  yet  to  stand  the  test  of  reason  and  reflection.  In 
fact  such  prejudices  are  nothing.  No  man  is  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  a  thing  knowing  it  to  be  wrong.  He  is  attached  to  it  on  the 
belief  of  its  being  right ;  and  when  he  sees  it  is  not  so,  the 
prejudice  will  be  gone.  We  have  but  a  defective  idea  of  what 
prejudice  is.  It  might  be  said  that  until  men  think  for  themselves 
the  whole  is  prejudice  and  not  opinion;  for  that  only  is  opinion 
which  is  the  result  of  reason  and  reflection.  I  offer  this  remark, 
^t  Mr.  Bnrke  may  not  confide  too  much  in  what  has  been 
the  cnstomary  prejudices  of  the  country. 

]3ot  admitting  governments  to  be  changed  all  over  Europe,  it 
•ertainly  may  be  done  without  convulsion  or  revenge.    It  iji  not 
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woidi  n**^™g  diaiiges  or  rerolutioiis,  unless  it  be  Ibr  some  gren 
national  benefitt  and  when  this  shall  appear  to  a  naticm,  the 
danger  will  be,  as  in  America  and  France,  to  those  who  oppose ; 
and  with  this  reflection  I  dose  mj  preface. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Lamim^  FA.  9,  1792. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

What  Archimedes  said  of  the  mechanical  powers,  maj  be 
applied  to.  reason  and  liberty :  "  Htid  i^e,"  said  he,  '*  a  place  to 
stand  upofif  we  might  raiee  the  i^orld." 

The  revolution  in  America  presented  in  politics  what  was  onlj 
tiieory  in  mechanics.  So  deeply  rooted  were  all  the  governments 
of  the  old  world,  and  so  eflectually  had  the  tyranny  and  the  an- 
tiquity of  habit  established  itself  over  the  mind,  that  no  beginning 
could  be  made  in  Asia,  Africa  or  Europe,  to  reform  the  political 
condition  of  man.  Freedom  had  been  hunted  round  the  globe  ; 
reason  was  considered  as  rebellion ;  and  the  slavery  of,  fear  had 
made  men  afraid  to  think. 

But  such  is  the  irresistible  nature  of  truth,  that  all  it  asks,  and 
all  it  wants,  is  the  liberty  of  appearing.  The  sun  needs  no  in- 
scription to  distinguish  him  from  darkness,  and  no  sooner  did  the 
Anaerican  governments  display  themselves  to  the  world,  than 
despotism  felt  a  shock,  and  man  began  to  contemplate  redress. 

The  independence  of  America,  considered  merely  as  a  separa- 
tion from  England,  would  have  been  a  matter  but  of  little  impor- 
tance, had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  a  revolution  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  government     She  made  a  stand,  not  for  herself  . 
only,  but  for  the  world,  and  looked  beyond  the  advantages  whicl^ 
ehe  could  receive.     Even  the  Hessian,  though  hired  to  fi^ 
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sgtinst  her,  maj  IWe  to  bleaa  his  defeat;  and  England,  con- 
flftfpping  tho  Ticiousness  of  its  government,  rejoice  in  ita  mia- 

carriage. 

As  America  was  the  only  spot  in  the  political  world  where  the 
principles  of  universal  reformation  could  begin,  so  also  was  it  the 
best  in  the  natural  world.  An  assemblage  of  circumstances  con- 
spired, not  only  to  give  birth,  but  to*  add  gigantic  maturity  to  its 
principles.  The  scene  which  that  country  presents  to  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  has  something  in  it  which  generates  and  enlarges 
great  ideas.  Nature  appears  to  him  in  magnitude.  The  mighty 
objects  he  beholds,  act  upon  his  mind  by  enlarging  it,  and  be  par* 
takes  of  the  greatness  he  contemplates.  Its  first  settlers  were 
emigrants  from  different  European  nations,  and  of  diversified 
professions  of  religion,  retiring  from  the  governmental  persecu- 
tions of  the  old  world,  and  meeting  in  the  new,  not  as  enemies, 
but  as  brothers.  The  wants  which  necessarily  accompany  the 
cultivation  of  a  wilderness,  produced  among  them  a  state  of 
society,  which  countries  long  harassed  by  the  quarrels  and  in- 
trigues of  governments,  had  neglected  to  cherish.  In  such  a 
situation  man  becomes  what  he  ought  to  be.  He  sees  his  species, 
not  with  the  inhuman  idea  of  a  natural  enemy,  but  as  kindred ; 
and  the  example  shows  to  the  artificial  world,  that  man  must  go 
back  to  nature  for  information. 

From  the  rapid  progress  which  America  makes  in  every*  species 
of  improvement,  it  is  rational  to  conclude  that  if  the  governments 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  £urope,  had  begun  on  a  principle  similar  to 
that  of  America,  or  had  they  not  been  very  early  corrupted  there- 
from, those  countries  must  by  this  time  have  been  in  a  far  superior 
condition  to  what  they  are.  Age  a(\er  age  has  passed  away,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  behold  their  wretchedness.  Could  we 
suppose  a  spectator  who  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  and  who 
was  put  into  it  merely  to  make  his  observations,  he  would  take  a 
great  part  of  the  old  world  to  be  new,  just  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  of  an  infant  settlement  He  could  not 
suppose  that  the  hordes  of  miserable  poor,  with  which  old  coun- 
tries abound,  could  be  any  other  than  those  who  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  provide  for  themselves.  Little  would  he  think  they  were 
the  consequence  of  what  in  such  countries  is  called  government. 

If,  from  the  more  wretched  parts  of  the  old  world,  we  look  at 
those  which  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  improvement,  we  still  find 
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the  greedy  hand  of  government  thrusting  itself  into  every  comer 
and  crevice  of  industry,  and  grasping  the  spoil  of  the  multitude. 
Invention  is  continually  exercised,  to  furnish  new  pretences  ibr 
revenue  and  taxation.  It  watches  prosperity  as  its  prey,  and 
permits  none  to  escape  without  a  tribute. 

As  revolutions  have  hegun,  (and  as  the  probability  is  alwa3r8 
greater  against  a  thing  beginning,  than  of  proceeding  after  it  has 
begun)  it  is  natural  to  expect  diat  other  revolutions  will  follow. 
The  amazing  and  still  increasing  expenses  with  which  old  govern- 
ments are  conducted,  the  numerous  wars  they  engage  in  or  pro- 
voke, the  embarrassments  they  throw  in'  the  way  of  universal 
civilization  and  commerce,  and  the  oppression  and  usurpation 
acted  at  home,  have  wearied  out  the  patience,  and  exhausted  the 
pix>perty  of  the  world.  In  such  a  situation,  and  with  such  exam- 
ples already  existing,  revolutions  are  to  be  looked  for.  They  are 
become  subjects  of  universal  conversation,  and  maybe  considered 
as  the  order  of  the  day, 

'  If  systems  of  government  can  be  introduced  less  expensive, 
and  more  productive  of  general  happiness,  than  those  which  have 
existed,  all  attempts  to  oppose  their  progress  will  in  the  end  prove 
fruitless.  Reason,  like  time,  will  make  its  own  way,  and  preju- 
dice will  fall  in  the  combat  with  interest  If  uiiiversal  peace, 
harmony,  civilization  and  commerce  are  ever  to  be  the  happy  lot 
of  man,  it  cannot  be  accomplished  but  by  a  revolution  in  the 
present  system  of  governments.  All  the  monarchical  governments  , 
are  military.  War  is  their  trade,  plunder  and  revenue  their 
objects.  While  such  governments  continue,  peace  has  not  the 
absolute  security  of  a  day.  What  is  the  history  of  all  monarchical 
governments  but  a  disgustful  picture  of  human  wretchedness,  and 
the  accidental  respite  of  a  few  years  repose  1  Wearied  with  war, 
and  tired  with  human  butchery,  they  sat  down  to  rest  and  called  it 
peace.  This  certainly  is  not  the  condition  that  heaven  intended 
for  man  ;  and  if  this  be  monarchyy  well  might  monarchy  be 
reckoned  among  the  sins  of  the  Jews. 

The  revolutions  which  formerly  took  place  in  the  world,  had 
nothing  in  them  that  interested  the  bulk  of  mankind.  They  ex- 
tended only  to  a  change  of  persons  and  measures,  but  not  of 
principles,  and  rose  or  fell  among  the  common  transactions  of  the 
moment.  What  we  now  behold,  may  not  improperly  be  called  a 
**eamiUtr  rtvolution,^^     Conquest  and  tyranny,  at  some  early 
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period,  di8fK>8S8S8ed  man  of  hii  ri^ts,  and  he  is  now  recoTerinf 
tern.  And  af  the  tide  of  human  affiurs  haa  its  ebb  and  flow  m 
directibns  contrary  to  each  other,  so  also  is  it  in  this.  Grorein- 
ment  founded  on  a  moral  theory ^  on  a  tyitem  offmwerwalptme^^  on 
f&e  indefttuihUt  herediiary  right$  of  mrn^  is  now  rerolTing  from 
west  to  east  by  a  stronger  impulse  tlmn  ^be  government!  of  tfie 
sword  reyolved  from  east  to  west  It  interests  not  partiealBr 
indinduals  but  nations  in  its  progress,  aiad  promises  a  new  era  to 
the  human  race. 

The  danger  to  which  the  success  of  revolutions  is  most  eaqpose^ 
is  that  of  attempting  them  before  the  principles  on  which  they 
proceed,  and  the  advantages  to  result  from  them,  are  sufficiently 
understood.  Almost  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  circun^ 
stances  of  a  nation  has  been  absorbed  and  confounded  under  the 
general  and  mjrsterious  word  government.  Though  it  avoids 
taking  to  its  account  the  errors  it  commits,  and  ^be  misdiieft  it 
occasions,  it  fails  not  to  arrogate  to  itself  whatever  has  tiie  ap- 
pearance of  prosperity.  It  robs  industry  of  its  honors,  by  pe- « 
dantically  making  itself  the  cause  of  its  effects  ;  and  purloins  (rov 
the  general  character  of  man,  the  merits  that  appertain  to  birn  as 
a  social  being. 

It  may  therefore  be  of  use  in  this  day  of  revolutions,  to  dis- 
criminate between  those  things  which  are  the  effect  of  government, 
and  those  which  are  not.  This  will  best  be  done  oy  taking  a 
review  of  society  and  civilization,  and  the  consequences  resulting 
therefrom,  as  things  distinct  from  what  are  called  governments. 
By  beginning  with  this  investigation,  we  shall  be  able  to  assign 
effects  to  their  proper  causes,  and  analyze  the  mass  of  common 
errors. 


CHAPTER  I. 


or   SOCIETY   AND    CIVILIZATION. 


A  GREAT  part  of  that  order  which  reigns  among  mankind  is  not 
the  effect  of  government.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  principles  of 
Mciety,  and  the  oaturaloonatitutiQnof  inan»    It  existed  prior  to 
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gorerament,  and  would  exist  if  the  formalitjr  of  goyemment  was 
abolished.  The  mutual  ^pendence  and  reciprocal  interest  n^ch 
man  nas  in  man^  and  all  the  parts  of  a  civilized  community  upon 
each'oiher,  create  that  great  chain  of  connexion  which  holds  it 
together.  The  landholder,  the  farmer*  the  manufacturer,  the 
merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  every  occupation  prospers  by  the 
aid  which  each  receives  from  the  other,  and  from  the  whole. 
Common  interest  regulates  their  concerns,  and  forms  their  laws ; 
and  the  laws  which  common  usage  ordains,  have  a  greater  influ- 
ence than  the  laws  of  government.  In  fine,  sociefy^  performs 
for  Itself  almost  eveiy  thing  which  is  ascribed  to  govemmenL 

To  understand  the  nature  and  quantity  of  government  proper 
for  man,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  Ids  character.  As  nature 
created  him  for  social  life,  she  fitted  him  for  the  station  she  in- 
tended. In  all  cases  she  made  his  natural  wants  greater  than  his 
individual  powers.  No  one  man  is  capable,  widiout  the  aid  of 
society,  of  supplpng  his  own  wants ;  and  those  wants  acting 
upon  every  individual,  impel  the  whole  of  them  into  society,  as 
naturally  as  gravitation  acts  to  a  centre. 

But  she  has  gone  further.  She  has  not  only  forced  man  into 
society  by  a  diversity  of  wants,  which  the  reciprocal  aid  of  each 
other  can  supply,  "but  she  has  implanted  in  him  a  system  of  social 
affections,  which,  though  not  necessary  to  his  existence,  ore  essen- 
tial to  his  happiness.  There  is  no  period  in  life  when  this  love 
for  society  ceases  to  act     It  begins  and  ends  with  our  being. 

If  we  examine,  with  attention,  into  the  composition  and  consti- 
tution of  man,  the  diversity  of  his  wants,  and  the  diversity  of 
talents  in  diflerent  men  for  reciprocally  accommodating  the  wants 
of  each  other,  his  propensity  to  society,  and  consequently  to  pre- 
serve the  advantages  resulting  firom  it,  we  shall  easily  .discover, 
that  a  great  part  of  what  is  called  government  is  mere  imposition. 

Government  is  no  further  necessary  than  to  supply  the  few 
cases  to  which  society  and  civilization  are  not  conveniently  com- 
petent ;  'and  instances  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  every  thing 
which  goveroMcnt  can  usefully  add  thereto,  has  been  performed  by 
the  common  consent  of  society,  without  government 

For  upwards  of  two  years  from  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war,  and  a  longer  period,  in  several  of  the  American 
states,  there  were  no  established  forms  of  government  The  old 
govemments'had  been  aboHriied,  and  the  country  was  too  nrodi 
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occupied  ia  defence,  to  employ  its  attentioD  in 
governments ;  yet,  during  this  interval,  order  and  hannony  were 
preserved  as  inviolate  as  in  any  country  in  £urope*  There  is  a 
natural  aptness  in  man,  and  more  so  in  society,  because  it  embra- 
ces a  greater  variety  of  abilities  and  resources,  to  aoconunodate 
itself  to  whatever  situation  it  is  in.  The  instant  fiMrmal  govern- 
ment is  abolished,  society  begins  to  act  A  general  asaociation 
takes  place,  and  common  interest  produces  common  secority. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  as  has  been  pretended,  ^t  the 
\;  abolition  of  any  formal  government  is  the  dissolution  of  society 
it  acts  by  a  contrary  impulse,  and  brings  the  latter  the  closer  to 
gether.  All  that  part  of  its  organization  which  it  had  committed 
to  its  government,  devolves  again  upon  itself,  and  acts  through  its 
medium.  When  men,  as  well  from  natural  instinct,  as  from  re- 
ciprocal benefits,  have  habituated  themselves  to  social  and  civil- 
ized life,  there  is  always  enough  of  its  principles  in  practice  to 
carry  them  through  any  changes  they  may  find  necessary  or 
convenient  to  make  in  their  government.  In  short,  man  is  so 
naturally  a  creature  of  society,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pot 
him  out  of  it  ^ 

Formal  government  makes  but  a  small  part  of  civilized  life : 
und  when  even  the  best  that  human  wisdom  can  devise  is  establish- 
ed, it  is  ci  thing  more  in  name  and  idea,  than  in  fact  It  is  to  the 
great  and  fuDdamental  principles  of  society  and  civilizatioii — to 
the  common  usage  universally  consented  to,  and  mutually  and 
reciprocally  maintained — to  the  unceasing  circulation  of  inierest« 
which,  passing  through  its  innumerable  channels,  invigorates  the 
whole  mass  of  civilized  man — it  is  to  these  things,  infinitely  more 
than  any  thing  which  even  the  best  instituted  government  can  per- 
form, that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
whole  depends* 

The  more  perfect  civilization  is,  the  less  occasion  has  it  for 
government,  because  the  more  does  it  regulate  its  own  afiairs,  and 
govern  itself;  but  so  contrary  is  the  practVee  of  old  governments 
to  the  reason  of  the  case,  that  the  expenses  of  ihem  increase  in 
the  proportion  they  ought  to  diminish.  It  is  but  few  general  laws 
/  that  civilized  life  requires,  and  those  of  such  common  usefulness, 
that  whether  they  are  enforced  by  the  forms  of  government  or  not, 
the  effect  will  be  nearly  the  same.  If  we  consider  what  the  prin- 
ciples are  that  first  condense  man  into  BOcie^,imd  what  the 
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motives  dial  regulate  dieir  mutual  intercourse  aflerwards,  we 
shall  find,  by  the  time  we  arrive  at  what  is  called  government, 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  business  is  performed  by  the  natural 
operation  of  the  parts  upon  each  other. 

Man,  with  respect  to  all  those  matters,  is  more  a  creature  of 
consistency  than  he  is  aware  of,  or  than  governments  would  wish 
him  to  believe.  All  the  great  laws  of  society  are  laws  of  nature. 
Those  of  trade  and  commerce,  whether  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
course of  individuals,  or  of  nations,  are  laws  of  mutual  and  re- 
ciprocal interest  They  are  followed  and  obeyed,  because  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  parties  so  to  do,  and  not  on  account  of  any 
formal  laws  their  governments  may  impose  or  interpose. 

But  how  often  is  the  natural  propensity  to  society  disturbed  or 
destroyed  by  the  operations  of  government  I  When  the  latter, 
instead  of  being  ingrafted  on  the  principles  of  the  former,  assumes 
to  exist  for  itself,  and  acts  by  partialities  of  favor  and  oppression, 
it  becomes  the  cause  of  the  mischiefs  it  ought  to  prevent. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  riots  and  tumults,  which  at  various  times 
have  happened  in  England,  we  shall  find,  that  they  did  not  pro-' 
ceed  from  the  want  of  a  government,  bat  that  government  was  itself 
the  generating  cause ;  instead  of  consolidating  society,  it  divided 
it ;  it  deprived  it  of  its  natural  cohesion,  and  engendered  discon- 
tents and  disorders,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  existed.  In 
those  associations  which  men  promiscuously  form  for  the  purpose 
of  trade,  or  of  any  conceim,  in  which  government  is  totally  out  of 
the  question,  and  in  which  they  act  merely  on  the  principles  of 
society,  we  see  how  naturally  the  various  parties  unite  ;^and  this 
shows,  by  comparison,  that  governments,  so  far  from  being  al- 
ways the  cause  or  means  of  order,  are  oflen  the  destruction  of  it. 
The  riots  of  1780  had  no  other  source  than  the  remains  of  those 
prejudices,  which  the  government  itself  had  encouraged.  But 
with  respect  to  England  there  are  also  other  causes. 

Excess  and  inequality  of  taxation, -however  disguised  in  the 
means,  never  fail  to  appear  in  their  effect  As  a  great  mass  of 
the  community  are  thrown  thereby  into  poverty  and  discontent, 
they  are  constantly  on  the  brink  of  commotion ;  and,  deprived,  as 
they  unfortunately  are,  of  the  means  of  information,  are  easily 
heated  to  outrage.  Whatever  the  apparent  cause  of  any  riots 
may  be,  the  real  one  is  always  want  of  happiness.    It  shows  that 
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something  is  wrong  in  the  system  of  govemiiMiit»  ibai  injanm  te 
felicity  by  which  society  is  to  be  presenred. 

But  as  fact  is  superior  to  reasoning,  Uie  instance  of  America 
presents  itself  to  conlirm  these  observations.  If  there  is  a  coun- 
try in  the  world,  where  concord,  according  to  common  calcula- 
tion, would  be  least  expected,  it  is  America.  Made  np,  as  it  is, 
of  people  from  different  nations,*  accustomed  to  different  forms 
and  habits  of  government,  speaking  different  languages,  and  more 
different  in  their  modes  of  worship,  it  would  appear  that  the  union 
of  such  a  people  was  impracticable ;  but  by  the  simple  operation 
of  constructing  government  on  the  principles  of  society  and  the 
rights  of  man,  every  difficulty  retires,  and  all  the  parts  are 
brought  into  cordial  unison.  There,  the  poor  are  not  oppressed, 
the  rich  are  not  privileged.  Industry  i^  not  mortified  by  the 
splendid  extravagance  of  a  court  rioting  at  its  expense.  Their 
taxes  are  few,  because  their  government  is  just ;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  to  render  them  wretched,  there  is  nothing  to  engender 
riots  and  tumults. 

A  metaphysical  man,  like  Mr.  Burke,  would  have  tortured  his 
invention  to  discover  how  such  a  people  could  be  governed.  He 
would  have  supposed  that  some  must  be  managed  by  fraud,  others 
by  force,  and  all  by  some  contrivance  ;  that  genius  must  be  hired 
to  impose  upon  ignorance,  and  show  and  parade  to  fascinate  the 
vulgar.  Lost  in  the  abundance  of  his  researches,  he  would  have 
resolved  and  re-resolved,  and  finally  overlooked  the  plain  and 
easy  road  that  lay  directly  before  him. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  American  revolution  has 
been,  that  it  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  principles,  and  laid  open  the 
imposition  of  governments.  All  the  revolutions  till  then  had 
been  worked  within  the  atmosphere  of  a  court,  and  never  on  the 
great  floor  of  a  nation.     The  parties  were  always  of  the  class  of 

*  That  part  of  America  which  is  generally  called  New-EUi^^Iand^  including 
New-Uampsliire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode-Island,  and  Connccdeat,  is  peopled 
chiefly  by  £ng;lish  descendants.  In  the  state  of  New- York  about  half  are 
Dutch,  tlie  rest  English,  Scotdi,  and  Irish.  In  New-Jersey,  a  mixture  of 
English  and  Dutch,  with  some  Scotch  and  Irish.  In  Pennsylvania  about  off 
thira  are  English,  another  Gennana,  and  the  remainder  Scotch  and  Irish, 
with  some  Swedes.  The  states  to  the  southward  have  a  greater  proportion 
of  English  than  the  middle  states,  but  in  all  of  them  there  is  a  mizture ;  and 
besides  those  enumerated,  these  are  a  considerable  number  of  French,  and  some 
few  of  all  the  European  nations,  lying  on  the  coasL  The  most  numerous  re- 
lis:ious  denomination  are  the  Presbyterians ;  but  np  one  sect  is  established 
above  another,  and  all  men  are  equally  citizens. 
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courtiers;  and , whatever  was  their  rage  for  reformation,  they 
carefully  preserved  the  fraud  of  the  profession. 

In  all  oases  they  took  care  to  represent  government  as  a  thing 
made  up  of  mysteries,  which  only  themselves  understood  :  ajad 
they  hid  from  the  understanding  of  the  nation,  the  only  thing  that 
was  beneficial  to  know,  namely,  that  govemnunt  u  swthing  tnort 
than  a  national  association  acting  on  the  principles  of  society  ^ 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  show,  th^t  the  social  and  civilized 
state  of  man  is  capable  of  performing  within  itself,  almost  every 
thing  necessary  to  its  protection  and  government,  it  will  be  proper, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  take  a  review  of  the  present  old  govern- 
ments, and  examine  whether  their  principles  and  practice  are 
correspondent  thereto. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON    THE    ORldiN   OF   THE    PRESENT   OLD    GOVERNMENTS. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  governments  as  have  hitherto  existed 
in  the  world,  could  have  commenced  by  any  other  means  than  a 
total  violation  of  every  principle,  sacred  and  moral.  The  ob- 
scurity in  which  the  origin  of  all  the  present  old  governments  is 
buried,  implies  the  iniquity  and  disgrace  with  which  they  began. 
The  origin  of  the  present  governments  of  America  and  France 
will  ever  be  remembered,  because  it  is  honorable  to  record  it ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  rest,  even  flattery  has  consigned  them  to  the 
tomb  of  time,  without  an  inscription. 

It  could  have  been  no  difficult  thing  in  the  early  and  solitary 
ages  of  the  world,  while  the  chief  employment  of  men  was  that  of 
attending  flocks  and  herds,  for  a  banditti  of  ruffians  to  overrun  a 
country,  and  lay  it  under  contribution.  Their  power  being  thus 
established,  the  chief  of  the  band  contrived  to  lose  the  name  of 
robber  in  that  of  monarch ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  monarchy  and 
kings. 
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The  origin  of  the  goyerament  of  England,  so  fiur  m  it  rdates  to 
what  is  called  its  line  of  monarchy*  heing  one  of  fh»  latest,  is 
perhaps  the  host  recorded.  The  hatred  which  fh»  Nonnan  inya- 
sion  and  tyranny  hegat,  must  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  the 
nation,  to  have  outlived  the  contrivance  to  obliterate  it.  Thou^ 
not  a  courtier  will  talk  of  the  curfew-bell,  not  a  village  in  England 
has  forgotten  it 

Those  bands  of  robbers  having  parcelled  out  the  world,  and 
divided  it  into  dominions,  began,  as  is  naturally  the  case,  to  quar- 
rel with  each  other.  What  at  first  was  obtained  by  violence,  was 
considered  by  others  as  lawful  to  be  taken,  and  a  second  plun- 
derer succeeded  the  first.  They  alternately  invaded  the  domin 
ions  which  each  had  assigned  to  himself,  and  the  brutality  with 
which  they  treated  each  other  explains  the  original  character  of 
monarchy.  It  was  ruffian  torturing  r«ffian.  The  conqueror 
considered  the  conquered  not  as  his  prisoner,  but  his  property. 
He  led  him  in  triumph  rattling  in  chains,  and  doomed  him,  at 
pleasure,  to  slavery  or  death.  As  time  di>literated  the  history  of 
their  beginning,  their  successors  assumed  new  appearances,  te  cut 
off  the  entail  of  their  disgrace,  but  their  principles  and  objects 
remained  the  same.  What  at  first  was  plunder  assumed  the 
softer  name  of  revenue  ;  and  the  power  originally  usurped,  they 
afiected  to  inherit 

From  such  beginning  of  governments,  what  could  be  expected, 
but  a  continual  system  of  war  and  extortion  t  It  has  established 
itself  into  a  trade.  The  vice  is  not  peculiar  to  one  more  than  to 
another,  but  is  the  common  principle  of  all.  There  does  not 
exist  within  such  governments  a  stamina  whereon  to  ingraft  refor- 
mation ;  and  the  shortest  and  most  effectual  remedy  is  to  begin 
anew. 

What  scenes  of  horror,  what  perfection  of  iniquity,  present  them- 
selves in  contemplating  the  character,  and  reviewing  the  history 
of  such  governments !  If  we  would  delineate  human  nature  with 
a  baseness  of  heart,  and  hypocrisy  of  countenance,  that  reflection 
would  shudder  at  and  humanity  disown,  it  is  kings,  courts,  and 
cabinets,  that  must  sit  for  the  portrait  Man,  as  he  is  naturally, 
with  all  his  faults  about  hire,  is  not  up  to  the  character. 

Can  we  possibly  suppose  that  if  govenuneut  had  originated  in  a 
right  principle,  and  had  not  an  interest  in  pursuing  a  wrong  one, 
Unt  the  world  co«ild  have  been  in  the  wretched  and  quarrelsoroe 
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condition  we  have  seen  it  ?  What  inducement  has  the  farmer, 
while  following  the  plough,  to  lay  aside  his  peaceful  pursuits  and 
go  to  war  with  the  farmer  of  another  country  ?  Or  what  inducement 
has  the  manufacturer  t  What  is  dominion  to  them,  or  to  any  class 
of  men  in  a  nation  ?  Does  it  add  an  acre  to  any  man's  estate, 
or  raise  its  value  1  Are  not  conquest  and  defeat  each  of  the  same 
price,  and  taxes  the  never-failing  consequence  1  Though  this 
reasoning  may  he  good  to  a  nation,  it  is  not  so  to  a  government. 
War  is  the  faro-table  of  governments,  and  nations  the  dupes  of 
the  game. 

If  there  is  any  thing  to  wonder  at  in  this  miserable  scene  of 
governments,  more  than  might  be  expected,  it  is  the  progress 
which  the  peaceful  arts  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce have  made,  beneath  such  a  long  accumulating  load  of  dis- 
couragement and  oppression.  It  serves  to  show  that  instinct  in 
animals  does  not  act  with  stronger  impulse  than  the  principles  of 
society  and  civilization  operate  in  man.  Under  all  discourage- 
ments, he  pursues  his  object,  and  yields  to  nothing  but  impossi- 
bilities. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

OF   THE   OLD  AND   NEW  SYSTEMS   OF   GOVERNMENT. 

Nothing  can  appear  more  contradictory  than  the  principles  on 
which  the  old  governments  began,  and  the  condition  to  which 
society,  civilization  and  commerce,  are  capable  of  carrying  man- 
kind. Government,  on  the  old  system,  is  an  assumption  of  power, ;. 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  itself;  on  the  new,  a  delegation  of 
power  for  the  common  benefit  of  society.  The  former  supports 
itself  by  keeping  up  a  system  of  war  ;  the  latter  promotes  a  sys- 
tem of  peace,  as  the  true  means  of  enriching  a  nation.  The  one 
encourages  national  prejudices;  the  other  promotes  universal 
society  as  the  means  of  universal  commerce.  The  one  measures 
its  prosperity  by  the  quantity  of  revenue  it  extorts ;  the  other 
proves  its  excellence,  by  the  small  quantity  of  taxes  it  requires. 

Mr.  Burke  has  talked  of  old  and  new  whigs.     If  he  can  amuse 
himself  with  childish  names  and  distinctions,  I  shall  not  interrupt 
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pleasure.  It  Ls  not  to  him,  but  to  tbe  Abbe  Sieyes,  thai  I  ad- 
dress this  chapter.  I  am  alread/  engaged  to  the  hitter  gentleman, 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  monarchical  government;  and  as  it 
naturally  occurs  in  comparing  the  old  and  new  systeroa,  I  make 
this  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  him  my  obsenrationa.  I  shall 
occasionally  take  Mr.  Burke  in  my  wmy. 

Though  it  might  be  proved  that  the  system  of  government  now 
called  the  netc,  is  the  most  ancient  in  principle  of  all  that  have 
existed,  being  founded  on  the  original  inherent  rights  of  man :  yet, 
as  tyranny  and  the  sword  have  suspended  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  for  many  centuries  past,  it  serves  better  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinction to  call  it  the  neir,  than  to  claim  the  right  of  calling  it  the 
old. 

The  first  general  distinction  between  those  two  syatems,  is* 
that  the  one  now  called  the  old  is  hereditary ^  either  in  whole  or  in 
part ;  and  the  new  is  entirely  repretentative.  It  rejects  all  he- 
reditary government:' 

Ist,  As  being  an  imposition  on  mankind. 

2d,  As  inadequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  goveminent  ia 
necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  heads — It  cannot  be  proved  by 
what  right  hereditary  government  could  begin  :  neither  does  there 
exist  within  the  compass  of  mortal  power,  a  right  to  establish  it 
Man  has  no  authority  over  posterity  in  matters  of  personal  ri^t ; 
and  therefore,  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  had,  or  can  have,  a  right  to 
set  up  hereditary  government.  Were  even  ourselves  to  come 
again  into  existence,  instead  of  being  succeeded  by  posterity,  we 
have  not  now  the  right  of  taking  from  ourselves  the  rights  which 
would  then  be  ours.  On  what  ground,  then,  do  we  pretend  to 
take  them  from  others  ] 

All  hereditary  government  is  in  its  nature  tyranny.  An  herita- 
ble crown,  or  an  heritable  throne,  or  by  what  other  fanciful  name 
such  things  may  be  called,  have  no  other  significant  explanation 
than  that  mankind  are  heritable  property.  To  inherit  a  govern- 
ment) is  to  inherit  the  people,  as  if  they  were  flocks  and  herds. 

With  respect  to  the  second  head,  that  of  being  inadequate  to  the 
purposes  for  which  government  is  necessary,  we  have  only  to 
consider  what  government  essentially  is,  and  compare  it  with  the 
circumstances  to  which  hereditary  government  is  subject 
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^  ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  superior  to  all  the  accidents 
to  which  individual  man  is  subject :  and,  therefore,  hereditary  suc- 
cession, by  being  suhjeci  to  them  a(/,  is  the  most  irregular  and 
imperfect  of  all  the  systems  of  government. 

We  have  heard  the  rights  of  man  called  a  UteUing  system ;  bui^. 
the  only  system  to  which  the  word  levelling  is  truly  applicable,  is 
the  hereditary  monarchical  system.  It  is  a  system  of  mental 
levelling.  It  indiscriminately  admits  every  species  of  character 
to  the  same  authority.  Yice  and  virtue;  ignorance  and  wisdom, 
in  short,  every  quality,  good  or  bad,  is  put  on  the  same  lev^l.  ^ 
Kings  succeed  each  other,  not  as  rationals,  but  as  animals.  Can 
we  then  be  surprised  at  the  abject  state  of  the  human  mind  in 
monarchical  countries,  when  the  government  itself  is  formed  on 
such  an  abject  levelling  system? — It  has  no  fixed  character. 
To-day  it  is  one  thing ;  and  to-morrow  it  is  something  else.  It 
changes  with  the  temper  of  every  succeeding  individual,  and  is 
subject  to  all  the  varieties  of  each.  It  is  government  through  the 
medium  of  passions  and  accidents.  It  appears  under  all  the 
various  characters  of  childhood,  decrepitude,  dotage,  a  thing  at 
nurse,  in  leading  strings,  or  on  crutches.  It  reverses  the  whole- 
some order  of  nature.  It  occasionally  puts  children  over  men, 
and  the  conceits  of  non-age  over  wisdom  and  experience.  In 
short,  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  ridiculous  figure  of  government, 
than  hereditary  succession,  in  all  its  cases,  presents. 

Could  it  be  made  a  decree  in  nature,  or  an  edict  registered  m 
heaven,  and  man  could  know  it,  that  virtue  and  wisdom  should 
invariably  appertain  \o  hereditary  succession,  the  objections  to  it 
would  be  removed ;  but  when  we  see  that  nature  acts  as  if  she 
disowned  and  sported  with  the  hereditary  system ;  that  the  mental 
characters  of  successors,  in  all  countries,  are  below  the  average 
of  human  understanding ;  that  one  is  a  tyrant,  another  an  idiot,  a 
third  insane,  and  some  all  three  together,  it  is  impossible  to  attach 
confidence  to  it,  when  reason  in  man  has  power  to  act 

It  is  not  to  the  abbe  Sieyes  that  I  need  apply  this  reasoning ; 
he  has  already  saved  ine  that  trouble  by  giving  his  own  opinion  on 
the  case.  **  If  it  be  asked,"  says  he,  ^  what  is  my  opinion  with 
respect  to  hereditary  right,  I  answer,  without  hesitation,  that,  in 
good  theory,  an  hereditary  transmission  of  any  power  or  office,  can 
never  accord  with  the  laws  of  true  representation.    Hereditary- 
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ship,  is,  in  this  sense^  as  much  an  attaint  upon  princ^ilet  mm  aa 
outrage  upon  society.  But  let  us,"  continoes  h^,  **  refer  to  tha 
history  of  all  elective  monarchies  and  principalities ;  is  tiwre  one 
n  which  the  elective  mode  is  not  worse  than  4fae  hereditaij  mo> 
cession  ?" 

As  to  debating  on  which  is  the  worst  of  the  two«  is  «ilwMf^ff|g 
both  to  be  bad ;  and  herein  we  are  agreed.  The  prefereooe  idach 
the  abbe  has  given,  is  a  condemnation  of  the  thing  lie  prefen. 
Such  a  mode  of  reasoning  on  such  a  subject  is  inadmissiblet  he- 
cause  it  finally  amounts  to  an  accusation  of  proYidence,  as  if  aha 
had  left  to  man  no  other  choice  with  respect  to  govemroeoty  than 
between  two  evils,  the  best  of  which  he  admits  to  be,  **  mm  Maimi 
upon  principle^  and  an  outrage  upon  tocte/y." 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  all  the  evils  and  mischiefs  wfaidi 
monarchy  has  occasioned  in  the  world,  nothing  can  more  effectn- 
ally  prove  its  uselessness  in  a  state  of  chil  govemmenl,  than 
making  it  hereditary.  Would  we  make  any  office  hereditary  thai 
required  wisdom  and  abilities  to  fill  it  1  And  where  wisdom  and 
abilities  are  not  necessary,  such  an  office,  whatever  it  maj  be,  is 
superfluous  or  insignificant. 

Hereditary  succession  is  a  burlesque  upon  monarchy,.  It  puts  it 
in  the  most  ridiculous  light,  by  presenting  it  as  an  office  which  any 
child  or  idiot  may  fill.  It  requires  some  talents  to  be  a  common 
mechanic  ;  but  to  be  a  king,  requires  only  the  animal  figure  of 
man — a  sort  of  breathing  automaton.  This  sort  of  soperstitioo 
may  last  a  few  years  more,  but  it  cannot  long  resist  the  awakened 
reason  and  interest  of  man. 

As  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  is  a  stickler  for  monarchy,  not  altogether 
as  a  pensioner,  if  he  is  one,  which  I  believe,  but  as  a  political  man. 
He  has  taken  up  a  contemptible  opinion  of  mankind,  who,  in  iheir 
turn,  are  taking  up  the  same  of  him.  He  considers  them  as  a  bent 
of  beings  that  must  be  governed  by  fraud,  effigy,  and  show ;  and 
an  idol  would  be  as  good  a  figure  of  monarchy  with  him,  as  a  man. 
I  will,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that,  wi^  respect  to 
America,  he  has  been  very  compUmentary.  He  always  con- 
tended, at  least  in  my  hearing,  that  the  people  of  America  were 
more  enlightened  than  those  of  England,  or  of  any  country  in 
Europe  ;  and  that  therefore  the  imposition  of  show  was  not  necea 
sary  in  their  governments. 
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TiMMigli  IM  eofnpariAm  between  hereditaty  and  elective  mon^ 
•rehjT,  wluch  the  abbe  had  made,  ia  unneceaaary  to  the  caae,  b^ 
eanae  the  repreaentatnre  ajratem  rejeeta  both ;  yet  were  I  to  make 
the  eoinpariaon,  I  riioold  decide  contrary  to  what  he  baa  done. 

Tiie  ciTil  wara  which  have  originated  from  conteated  hereditary 
daima,  are  more  numerona,  and  have  been  more  dreadful,  and  of 
longer  continuance,  than  thoae  which  have  been  occaaioned  by 
electiob.  All  the  civil  wara  in  France  aroae  from  the  hereditary 
syatem  ;  they  were  either  produced  by  hereditary  claima,  or  by  the 
Imperfection  of  the  hereditary  form,  which  admita  of  regenciea,  or 
monarchy  at  norae.  With  reapect  to  England,  ita  hiatory  is  full  of 
the  same  misfortunea.  The  contests  for  succession  between  the 
houaea  of  York  and  Lancaster,  lasted  a  whole  century;  and 
others  of  a  aimilar  nature  have  renewed  themselves  since  that 
period.  Thoae  of  1716  and  1745,  were  of  the  aame  kind.  The 
aocceasioii-war  for  the  crown  of  Spain  embroiled  almoat  half  of 
Eorope.  The  disturbances  in  Holland  are  generated  from  the 
hereditaryship  of  the  stadtholder.  A  government  calling  itself 
free,  with  an  hereditary  office,  ia  like  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  that  pro» 
ducea  a  fermentation  which  endeavors  to  discharge  it. 

But  I  might  go  furdier,  and  place  also  foreign  wara,  of  iriiatever 
Idttd,  to  the  aaaae  cause.  It  is  by  adding  the  evil  of  hereditaiy 
auccession  to  that  of  monarchy,  that  a  permanent  family  interest 
ia  created,  whose  constant  objects  are  dominion  and.  revenue. 
Poland,  though  an  elective  monarchy,  has  had  fewer  wars  than 
those  which  are  hereditary ;  and  it  is  the  only  government  that 
haa  made  a  voluntary  easay,  though  but  a  small  one,  to  reform  the 
condition  of  the  country. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  defecid  of  the  old,  or  he- 
reditary sjratems  of  government,  let  us  compare  it  with  the  new 
or  repreaentative  aystem. 

The  representative  ajratem  takes  society  and  civilization  for  ita 
baaia  ;  nature,  reason,  and  experience  for  its  guide. 

Experience,  in  all  agea,  and  in  all  countries,  has  demonstrated* 
that  it  ia  impossible  to  control  nature  in  her  distribution  of  mental 
powers.  She  gives  them  as  she  pleases.  Whatever  is  the  rule 
by  which  she,  apparently  to  us,  scattera  them  among  mankind, 
that  role  remains  a  aecref  to  man.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  to 
aoeaii^  to  Cx  the  heraditafyahip  of  human  beauty,  as  of  wisdoM>,|f 
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Whstorer  wbdcMn  constituendy  is,  k  is  lilw  ttfleeAflM  pl^ 
vmj  be  ramd  when  it  appears ;  but  it  eamol  be  Tolimterily  pro- 
duced. There  is  always  a  suftcieocy  sonevlnre  in  die  genenl 
mass  efsoeiety  for  all  puiposas ;  but  widliespect  todw  parts  of 
eociety,  ft  is  continually  changing  its  place.  It  rises  in  one  to- 
day, in  anodier  to-morrow,  and  has  most  probably  Tiaited  in  roCn- 
tien  erery  iamily  of  the  earth,  and  agab  wilhdrawiw 
'  As  this  is  the  order  of  nature,  the  order  of  geremment  most 
necessajrily  follow  it,  or  government  will,  as  we  see  it  does,  de- 
generate into  ^norance.  The  bereditaiy  systea,  therefore,  is  as 
repugnant  to  human  wisdom,  as  to  human  rights;  andisasabsnnl 
as  it  is  unjust 

As  the  republic  of  letters  brings  forwaid  die  best  literary  |ro- 
ductions,  by  giving  to  genius  a  fair  and  univerwd  chance ;  so  the 
representative  system  of  government  is  cdcalaled  to  produce  die 
wisest  laws,  by  coTlecdng  wisdom  where  it  can  be  found.  I  smile 
to  myself  when  I  contemplate  the  ridiculous  insignificance  into 
which  literature  and  all  the  sciences  would  sink,  were  they  made 
hereditary ;  and  I  carry  the  same  idea  into  governments.  An 
bereditaiy  governor  is  as  inconsistent  as  an  heiedilBry  andior.  I 
know  not  whether  Homer  or  Euclid  had  sons ;  but  I  will  i-enturs 
an  opinion,  that  if  they  had,  and  hadleft  dieir  works  wnfinisliedf 
those  sons  could  not  have  completed  diem. 

Do  we  need  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  absurdity  of  hereditafy 
government,  than  is  seen  in  descendants  of  those  men,  in  any  fins 
of  life,  who  once  were  famous  ?  Is  there  scarcely  an  instance  In 
which  there  is  not  a  total  reverse  of  the  character  t  It  i^ppears  as 
if  the  tide  of  mental  faculties  flowed  as  for  as  it  coold  in  certam 
channels,  and  then  forsook  its  course,  and  arose  in  oUiers.  How 
irrational  then  is  the  hereditary  system  which  establislies  channels 
of  power,  in  company  with  which  wisdom  refuses  to  flow !  By 
continuing  this  absurdity,  man  is  in  perpetual  cootradietioQ  with 
himself;  he  accepts,  for  a  king,  or  e  chief  magistrate,  era  legisla- 
tor, a  person  whom  he  would  not  elect  for  a  constable. 

It  appears  to  general  observation,  that  revoludoDS  create  genius 
and  talents ;  but  those  events  do  no  more  than  bring  them  for- 
ward. There  exists  in  man,  a  mass  of  sense'  lying  in  a  dormant 
state,  and  winch,  unless  somedung  excites  it  to  action,  will  de- 
scend with  him,  in  diat  condition,  to  the  grave.  As  k  »  to  ike 
advantage  of  society  diat  die  whole  of  its  foeulties  should  be  em- 
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^lojjBd,  dM  ooiiilnioliiMi  of  govonuneol  ci«|^  to  bo  siioh  m  to 
briag  forward,  by  aquiel  and  regular  operadoo,  all  that  eztoot  of 
capacity  wbich  aevor  ^Ua  to  appoar  m  revokkioBS. 

Tbia  eaiiBOt-tako  pkco  ao  the  iaaipid  atate  of  hereditary  gprenh 
ment,  not  only  becauao  it  preventa,  but  bocauao  it  operatea  to 
beouiab.  Whoa  the  aiiBd  of  a  Bati<»  ia  bowed  down  by  any 
p«)litical  aupontitioii  ia  ita  govenunent,  auch  aa  hereditary  niecoe* 
aion  is,  it  loaoa  a  conaiderable  portioh  of  ita  powera  on  all  other 
subjecta  and  objecta.  Hereditary.succeaaioa  rocfuirea  the  aame 
obedience  to  ignorance^  aa  to  wiadom ;  and  when  onco  the  mind 
c:aa  bring  itaelf  to  pay  tbia  indiacriminate  reverence,  it  deacenda 
below  the  statute  of  mental  manhood.  It  ia  fit  to  be  great  only  in 
Utile  thinga.  It  acta  a  treachery  upon  itaeU^  and  aufibcatea  the 
aen.sation8  that  urge  to  detectton. 

Though  the  aacient  govemmenta  preaent  to  ua  a  miaeraUe 
picture  of  the  condition  of  man*  there  ia  one  which  above  all  othera 
excmpta  itaelf  from  the  general  deacriptioa.  I  mean  die  de- 
naocracy  of  the  Atheniana.  We  aee  more  to  admire  and  leaa  to 
condemn,  in  that  great,  extraordinary  people,  than  in  any  thing 
which  hiatory  afforda. 

Mr.  Burfce  ia  ao  little  acquainted  with  conatituent  principlea 
of  goyeminent,  that  he  confounda  democracy  and  repreaentatioa 
together.  Rqpreaentation  waa  a  thing  unknown  in  the  ancieni 
democraciea*  In  thoae  the  maaa  of  the  people  met  and  enacted 
laws  (grammatically  apeaking)  in  the  first  person.  Simple  de- 
mocracy waa  no  other  than  the  common  hall  of  the  ancients.  It 
aignifies  theybrm,  aa  well  aa  the  pub^c  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment. As  these  democraciea  increaaed  in  population,  and  the 
territory  extended,  the  aimple  democratical  form  became  unwield- 
ly  and  impracticable ;  and  aa  die  aystem  of  representation  waa  not 
known,  the  consequence  waa,  they  either  degenerated  convulsively 
into  monarchiea,  or  became  abaorbed  into  such  aa  then  existed. 
Had  the  aysiem  of  repreaentation  been  then  understood,  aa  it  now 
is,  diere  is  no  reaaon  to  believe  that  thoae  forms  of  government, 
BOW  called  monarchical  or  ariatocratical,  would  ever  have  taken 
place.  It  was  the  want  of  aome  method  to  consolidate  the  parte 
of  society,  after  it  became  too  populoua,  and  too  extenaive  for  the 
aimple  democratical  form,  and  also  the  lax  and  aolitary  conditioa 
of  ahepherda  and  herdamen  in  other  parte  of  the  woddf  dial 
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rfbfded  oppoftoniliea  to  Ihoae  ammttrnd  woim 
toiiegiii. 

As  it  is  necossarj  to  clear  mmwj  Am  roMtk  of  onoro,  klo 
vfaldi  the  subject  of  goTemment  has  beeo  teoWB,  I  alMdi  proceed 
lo  remark  on  some  others* 

It  has  always  been  the  political  craft  of  courtieia  and  coort 
fofernments,  to  abuse  something  whMh  they  called  rapoUieaniaa ; 
but  what  republicanism  was*  or  is*  th^  nerer  atleaqit  to  esplaiB. 
I«t  us  examine  a  little  into  this  case. 

The  only  forms  of  goremment  are,  die  democittHcal,  tiw  aristo 
oatical,  the  monarehioal,  and  what  is  new  called  tiw  rspreaeota 
live. 

What  is  called  a  rcpufr/te,  is  not  any  jMrfieviar/brai  of  go?eiii> 
meat*  It  ia  wholly  characteristieal  of  die  porpoH»  matter,  or 
abject  for  which  government  ought  to  be  institoled,  and  on  which 
k  Is  to  be  employed,  re^uhUea^  the  public  aflahns,  or  the  pobUo 
good  ;  or,  literally  translated,  the  jntblic  thing.  It  is  a  wotd  of  a 
good  original,  referring  to  what  ought  to  be  die  cfaarader  and 
boainess  of  goTomment ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  natorally  opposed 
to  the  word  monarchy^  which  has  a  base  original  significatioii.  h 
■leans  arbitraiy  power  in  an  individual  person ;  in  die  eierciae  of 
which,  Atsif  e/^,  and  not  the  ret-pn^iteo,  is  the  object 

Every  goveraroent  that  does  not  act  on  the  principle  of  a  le* 
public,  or,  in  other  words,  that  does  not  make  the  rts^MMiea  its 
whole  and  sole  object,  is  not  a  good  government  Republican 
government  is  no  other  than  government  establiidied  and  conduct- 
ed for  the  intere:9t  of  the  public,  as  well  individually  as  collectively. 
It  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  particular  form,  but  it 
most  naturally  associates  with  die  representative  form,  as  being 
best  calculated  to  secure  the  end  for  which  a  nation  is  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  supporting  it 

Yarious  fbrms  of  government  have  affected  to  style  themselves 
republics.  Poland  calls  itself  a  republic,  but  is  in  fact  an  he- 
reditary aristocracy,  with  what  is  called  an  elective  monarchy. 
Holland  calls  itself  a  republic,  which  is  chiefly  aristocratical,  with 
an  hereditary  stadtholdership.  But  the  government  of  America* 
which  is  wholly  on  the  system  of  representation,  is  the  only  real 
republic  in  character  and  practice,  that  now  ejtists.  Its  govom- 
nent  has  no  other  object  than  the  public  business  of  die  natioo* 
anddierefore  it  is  property  a  republic ;  and  theAmafkaaalMiro 
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IdkM  ewe  tet  libM,  ana  ao  othor,  rinH  be  dM  •Ijeet  of 
erameot,  b/  tbeir  rejecting  everj  tking  beieditary,  end  eetdbliri^ 
lag  gofenuneot  oo  ike  sjetem  <tf  repieseirtiition  eoljr. 

Those  who  ha^e  aead  Hiat  a  repuUae  if  noCa/Hw  of  gofem- 
ment  caletilated  for  countriea  of  great  eileiil»  miftiwkt  in  Ae  ftnt 
pheoy  die  hwHMM  of  a  gorenmeot,  for  wl  form  of  gUTnMinai  j 
icrthofM-fiiUMaeqiiaHjr  appertaiasto  efeiy  esleal  of  tarritofy 
aad  popuktioa.    Aad,  in  the  eeooad  pkeOf  if  tfiey  oieaat  muf 
thing  with  respect  to/onn,  it  was  the  sinple  deoioeratioal  ibna« 
such  as  was  die  mode  of  govenuneat  in  tl»  andenl  deoKieraefies, 
ia  which  there  was  no  representation.    The  case,  therefore,  k  ael 
tfaata  republic  cannot  be  exteasifo,  but  that  it  canaot  be  ezlsa* 
shre  on  die  simple  democratic  form ;  and  the  question  aatmall^ 
presents  its^,  Whmt  it  ike  hut  form  ofgavenmaUfor  tanitui 
tag  <^  RBs-PUBLioA  or  PUBLIC  BUsiifBss  of  •  nuHot^  tffUr  ii 
Ucamu  too  txUmwt  mkd  fOfiOom  for  ike  tknpU  dwrnotrmHeol 
form? 

It  caanot  be  monarefajrt  because  monarchy  is  sobjed  to  aa 
objecdon  of  the  same  amount  to  whidi  the  demoeratioal  form  was 
subject 

It  is  possible  that  aa  individual  may  lay  down  a  system  of  pria* 
ciples,  on  which  goremment  shall  be  consdtndoBally  established 
to  any  extent  of  territoiy.    This  is  no  more  thaa  aa  operalioil  of 
die  mind  acting  by  its  own  powers*    But  the  practice  upon  those 
principles,  as  applying  to  the  yarious  and  numerous  drcumstances 
of  a  nation,  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  commerce,  lie* 
require  a  knowled^  of  a  different  kind,  and  which  can  be  had 
only  from  the  various  parts  of  society.     It  is  an  assemblage  of 
pracdcal  knowledge,  which  no  one  individoal  can  possess ;  and 
therefore  the  monarchical  form  is  as  much  liraited,  in  useful  prac- 
tice, from  the  incompetency  of  knowledge,  as  was  the  democrat* 
ieal  form,  from  the  multiplicity  of  population.    The  one  degene- 
rates, by  extensioL,  into  confusion ;  the  other  into  ignorance  and 
incapacity,  of  which  all  the  great  monarchies  are  an  eTidence^ 
The  monarchical  form,  therefore,  /coukl  not  be  a  substilute  for  the 
deroocratical,  because  it  has  equal  inconveniences. 

Much  less  could  it  when  made  hereditary.  This  is  dM  most 
eliecttial  of  all  forms  to  preclude  knowledge.  Neither  could  dM 
h^  democratical  miad  have  vohiataiily  yielded  itself  to  be  gov- 
sta^hveUUMi  aad  idiothiad  aUdieaMileiyiMiiaifieeMeef 
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r,  whioh  attends  suck  a  mere  animal  systeo!.  the  disgrace 
and  the  leproach  of  reason  and  of  man. 

As  to  tbe  aiistocratical  form,  it  has  the  same  vices  and  defects 
with  the  moaarducal,  except  that  the  chance  of  ahilities  is  better 
fiofld  the  proportion  of  numbers,  but  there  is  still  no  secoiitj  for 
tte  light  use  and  apphcation  of  them.* 

Referring,  then*  to  the  original  simple  democracy,  it  affords  the 
true  data  firom  whidi  government  on  a  large  scale  can  begin.  It 
is  incapable  of  extension,  not  from  iti  principle,  but  from  the  in- 
convenience of  its  form ;  and  monarchy  and  aristocracy  from  their 
incapacity.  Ret^oing,  then,  democracy  as  the  ground,  and  re- 
jecting the  corrupt  systems  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  the 
representative  system  naturally  present!  itscdf;  remedying  at  <uice 
the  defects  of  the  simple  democracy  as  to  form,  and  the  incapacity 
of  the  other  two  with  regard  to  knowledge. 

Simple  democracy  was  society  governing  itself  without  ^  u^e 
of  secondary  means.  By  ingraAing  representation  upon  de- 
mocracy, we  arrive  at  a  system  of  government  capable  of  embra- 
cing and  confederating  all  the  various  interests  and  every  extent  ot 
territory  and  population ;  and  that  also  with  advantages  as  much 
superior  to  hereditary  government,  as  the  republic  of  letters  is  to 
hereditaiy  literature. 

It  !■  on  this  system  that  the  American  government  was  founded. 
It  is  representation  ingrafted  upon  democracy.  It  has  settled  the 
form  by  a  scale  parallel  in  all  cases  to  the  extent  of  the  principle. 
What  Athens  was  in  miniature,  America  will  be  in  msgnitude. 
The  one  was  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  worid — the  other  is  be- 
coming the  admiration  and  model  of  the  present.  It  is  the  easiest 
of  all  the  forms  of  government  to  be  understood,  and  the  most 
eligible  in  practice ;  and  excludes  at  once  the  ignorance  and 
insecurity  of  the  hereditary  mode,  and  the  inconvenience  of  the 
simple  democracy. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  system  of  government  capable  of 
acting  over  such  an  extent  of  territory,  and  such  a  circle  of  inter- 
ests, as  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  representation.  France, 
great  and  populous  as  it  is,  is  but  a  spot  in  the  capaciousness  of 
tiio  system.     It  adapts  itself  to  all  possible  cases.     It  is  prefem- 

*  For  a  fhtn^tr  of  sristocney,  tho  roador  is  referred  to  Bis^U  of  Maa^ 
nartiipkMetiO). 
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ble  to  minple  democracj  even  in  sniaU  territories.    AAene,  by 
representation,  would  have  sarpassed  her  own  democracj. 

That  which  is  called  govemiilent,  or  rather  that  which  we  ongfal 
to  conceive  government  to  be,  is  no  more  than  some  common 
centre,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  society  unite.  This  cannot  be 
established  by  any  method  so  conducive  to  the  various  interests  of 
fh»  community,  as  by  the  representative  system.  It  concentrates 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  parts,  and  of  Ae 
whole.  It  places  government  in  a  state  of  constant  matnrity. 
It  is,  as  has  already  been  observed,  never  young,  never  old.  It  is 
subject  neither  to  nonage  nor  dotage.  It  is  never  in  the  cradle 
nor  on  crutches.  It  admits  not  of  a  separation  between  knowledge 
and  power,  and  is  superior,  as  government  ought  always  to  be,  to 
all  the  accidents  of  individual  man,  and  is  therefore  superior  to 
what  is  called  monarchy. 

A  nation  is  not  a  body,  the  figure  of  which  is  to  be  represented 
by  the  human  body ;  but  is  like  a  body  contained  within  a  circle, 
having  a  common  centre,  in  which  every  radius  meets ;  and  teft 
centre  is  formed  by  representation.  To  connect  representation 
with  what  is  called  monarchy,  is  eccentric  government.  Repre* 
sentation  is  of  itself  the  delegated  monarchy  of  a  nation,  and  can- . 
not  debase  itself  by  dividing  it  with  another. 

Mr«  Burice  has  two  or  three  times  in  his  pariiamenkary  q>eeches, 
and  in  his  publications,  made  use  of  a  jingle  of  words  that  con* 
veyed  no  ideas.  Speaking  of  government,  he  says,  ^*  It  is  better 
to  have  monarchy  for  its  basis,  and  republicanism  for  its  correctivet 
dian  republicanism  for  its  basis,  and  monarchy  for  its  corrective.'' 
If  he  means  that  it  is  better  to  correct  folly  with  wisdom,  than  wis- 
dom with  folly,  I  will  no  otherwise  contend  with  him,  dian  to  say, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  reject  the  folly  altogether. 

But  what  is  this  thing  which  Mr.  Burice  calls  monarchy  t  Will 
be  explain  it-:  all  mankind  can  understand  what  representation  is ; 
and  diat  it  must  necessarily  include  a  variety  of  knowledge  and 
talents.  But  what  security  is  there  for  the  same  qualities  on  the 
part  of  monarchy  t  Or,  when  this  monarchy  is  achild,  where  tten 
is  the  wisdom  t  What  does  it  know  about  government?  Who 
then  is  Ae  monarch  t  or  where  is  the  monarchy  t  If  it  is  to  be 
performed  by  regency,  it  proves  it  to  be  a  farce.  A  regency  is  a 
mock  species  of  republic,  and  the  whole  of  monarchy  deserves  no 
better  iqipdlatton.    It  is  a  dung  as  various  as  imaginatien  estt 
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pdaL  It  hat  none  of  die  itable  dnnctor  that  gnTnrnnwMit  nn|]hf 
to  potMM.  Eveiy  nicceirion  is  a  Tevolotiom  mad  everjr  fg&ntj 
•  Gounter-ierolutioii.  The  whole  of  it  b  a  acene  of  perpetual 
eoart  cabal  and  intrigue,  of  which  Mr.  Borke  ia  Umaelf  an  in* 


Whether  I  haTO  too  little  senae  to  see,  or  too  modi  to  be  im* 
poeedupon;  whether  I  hare  too  much  or  too  little  pride,  or  of  anjr 
Aing  dee,  I  leaTO  out  of  the  question ;  but  certain  it  ia,  that  what 
18  called  monarchy,  alwajra  appears  to  roe  a  aillj,  contemptible 
Aing.  I  compare  it  to  aomediing  kept  behind  a  curtain*  about 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bustle  and  fuas,  and  a  wonderfiil  air 
of  aeeming  aolemnity ;  but  when,  by  any  accident^  die  curtain 
happens  to  be  open  and  the  company  see  what  it  ia,  diey  burst 
Bto  kughler. 

In  the  representative  system  of  government,  nodnng  like  due 
tan  happen.  Like  the  nation  itself,  it  poaseases  a  perpetual 
ataminii  aa  well  of  body  as  of  mind,  and  presents  itself  on  die  open 
dieatre  of  the  world  in  a  lair  and  manly  manner.  Whaterer  era 
its  excellencies  or  its  defects,  they  are  visible  to  alL  It  enata 
not  by  fraud  and  mystery ;  it  deala  not  in  cant  and  sophistry ;  hut 
inspires  a  language,  that,  passing  from  heart  to  heart,  is  fek  and 
nnderstood. 

We  must  shut  our  eyes  against  reason,  we  mustbaaely  degrade 
our  understanding,  not  to  see  the  folly  of  what  is  called  monarchy. 
Nature  is  orderly  in  sll  her  works ;  but  this  is  a  mode  of  govern- 
ment that  counteracts  nature.  It  turns  the  progress  of  die  human 
faculties  upside  down.  It  subjects  age  to  be  governed  by  chit 
dren,  and  wisdom  by  folly. 

On  the  contrary,  the  representative  system  is  always  parallel 
with  the  order  and  immutable  laws  of  nature,  and  meets  dm 
reason  of  man  in  every  part.    For  example : 

In  the  American  federal  government,  more  power  is  delegated 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  than  to  any  odMr  individual 
member  of  congreas.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  elected  to  tUa 
office  under  the  age  of  thirty-five  yean.  By  this  time  dm  judg- 
ment of  man  becomes  matured,  and  he  has  lived  long  enough  to 
become  acquainted  with  men  and  things,  and  the  country  with 
him.  But  on  the  monarchical  plan  (exclusive  of  the  numerooa 
chances  there  are  against  every  man  bom  into  die  woridf  of 
tewing  a  price  in  die  lottery  of  human  (acuities,)  the  nejrt  hi 
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Mi ^  » iWcnuBeot,  at Ibe  age  of  e^bte^n  yera.  ppeall^i 
upponrliEfWilctQfvifdooi!  j[s4licoiiauteot  vjithlb^piriyc^di^ 
Jiit|ri»d  tba  |9«riir  character  of  f  nation!  l^Fli/Qie  is  S^d  ptG^uiotj 
(9f  /o«AMPf  sufohJilad  Aeiatbor  of^  people !— In  a])  other  caaMb 
n  ppEien  jf  ^  minor  until  4be  «8b  of  iweoty-one  ye^.  Before 
diia  period  he  is  not  tniat^  infix  die  man^iyinept  of  an  acre  iQif 
land,  «f  iriii  the  heritable  j^toptfty  of ^4^pf  iheep^  or  jan  herd 
Wiiwiiie ;  but  wonderfulto  tell!  he  may  at  4b,e  »g^  9f  ^igjxii^ 
fteecif  he  Anutod  ivith  a  natv>n. 

ThfMt  momtfchj  is  all  f  babble,  a  in^re  court  .artifice  ^9  procqi)^ 
MOtPe/f  IP  jayifdient  (i^t  leaat  to  j^^}  in  every  ,chai;afcW  in  wh^cb  it 
can  be  Tiewed.  It  would  be  almost  impossiblei  on  the  r^tiojqal 
^Hrtem.of  jMftfeaeiitalive  government,  to  ma|(e  .out  a  bill  of  ei^pen- 
flea  i^  auch  «a  enonaoup  amount  as  this  deception  i^dmitff*  Gov- 
flmaaaat  is  Aot  ^  itaedf  ft  ?^vy  chargeable  institution.  Tb^  whoW 
eafNnae.of  tbe&deral  goi;emment  of  America,  foujddedi.as  I  have 
already  said,  on  the  system  of  representation,  and  extending  over 
m  country  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  England,  is  but  six  hundred 
Aousand  dollars,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  star* 

ling. 

I  presume  that  no  man  in  his  sober  senses  will  compare  Ae 
character  of  any  of  ^tl|e  kings  of  £urope,  with  that  of  general 
Washington.  Yet,  in  France,  and  also  in  £i/gland,  the  expense 
of  the  civil  list  only,  for  the  support  of  one  man,  is  eight  times 
greater  than  the  whole  expense  of  the  federal  government  of 
America.  To  assign  a  reason  for  diis  appears  almost  impossible. 
!Fhe  generality  ^  people  in  America,  especially  the  poor,  are 
more  aUe  to  pay  taxes,  than. the  generality  of  people  either  in 
Vfance  or  England*  * 

Butthe.4sase  is,  that  the  sepresentative  syatam  dififusc^s  such  a 
body  of  knowle^e  throof^iout  the  nation,  ou;^  subject  of  gov- 
ernment, as  to  explode  ignorance  and  preclude  imposition.  The 
eraft  of  courts  cannot  be  asted  on.that.grQiind.  There  ia  no 
place  ler  mystery ;  no  where  for  it  to  .begin*  Those  who  ara 
not  in  the  representation,  know  as  mpcb  of  ib^.  nature  of  bust- 
aeaa  aa  diose  iriio  are.  An  affectation  of  myjrterious  impoitaiice 
would  there  be  aeouled.  Nations  can  have  no  JPf^rets ;  apd  the 
aeertts  of  courts,  like  fhoae  ,of  individuals,  4110  .fdwajp  d^ 
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b  tbo  representative  sjrsteiii,  the  reaaon  for  eveiy  thing  miHC 
pAliclj  appear.  Eyeiy  man  is  a  proprietor  in  goremoient,  and 
Considers  it  a  necessary  part  of  his  business  to  understand.  It 
eoncems  his  interest  because  it  affects  bis  property.  He  ex- 
amines the  cost,  and  compares  it  with  the  advantages ;  and  above 
aD,  he  does  not  adopt  the  slavish  custom  of  following  what  in 
ether  governments  are  called  leoderr. 

It  can  only  be  by  blinding  the  understanding  of  man,  and 
toiaking  him  believe  that  government  is  some  wonderful  mysteri- 
ous thing,  that  excessive  revenues  are  obtained.  Monarchy  is 
well  calculated  to  ensure  this  end.  It  is  the  popeiy  of  govem- 
jBient ;  a  thing  kept  up  to  amuse  the  ignorant,  and  quiet  them  inte 
paying  taxes. 

The  government  of  a  free  country,  properly  speaking,  is  not 
in  the  persons,  but  in  the  laws.  The  enacting  of  those  requires 
no  great  expense ;  and  when  they  are  administered,  the  wh<4e  of 
civil  government  is  performed — ^the  rest  is  all  court  contrivance. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON    CONSTITUTIONS. 


That  men  mean  distinct  and  separate  things  when  they 
talk  of  constitutions  and  of  governments,  is  evident ;  or,  why  are 
those  terms  distinctly  and  separately  used  1  A  constitution  is  not 
tile  act  of  a  government,  but  of  a  people  constituting  a  govern- 
ment ;  and  government  without  a  constitution,  is  power  without  a 
right 

All  power  exercised  over  a  nation  must  have  some  beginning. 
It  must  be  either  delegated,  or  assumed.  There  are  no  other 
sources.  All  delegated  power  is  trust,  and  all  assumed  power 
b  usurpation.  Time  does  not  alter  the  nature  and  quality  of  either. 

In  viewing  this  subject,  the  case  and  circumstances  of  America 
present  themselves  as  in  the  beginning  of  a  world ;  and  our  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  government  is  shortened,  by  referring  to 
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Ad  fteta  that  hare  ariaen  in  our  day.  We  have  no  occasion  to 
-roam  for  information  into  the  obscure  field  of  antiquity  nor 
hazard  ourselves  upon  conjecture.  We  are  brought  at  once  to 
the  point  of  seeing  government  begin»  as  if  we  had  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  time.  The  real  volumey  not  of  history,  but  of  ikcts, 
is  directly  before  «s,  unmutilated  by  contrivance^  or  the  errors  of 
tradition. 

I  will  here  concisely  state  the  commencement  of  the  American 
constitutions ;  by  winch  the  difierence  between  constitutions  and 
governments  will  sufficiently  appear. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  r^nind  the  reader,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  consist  of  thirteen  states,  each  of  which  ei^ 
tablished  a  government  for  itself,  afler  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, of  the  fourth  of  July  1776.  Each  state  acted  indepen- 
dently of  (he  rest,  in  forming  its  government;  but  the  same 
^neral  pnnciple  pervades  the  whole.  When  &e  several  state 
goyemihents  were  formed,  they  proceeded  to  form  the  federal 
govemmont,  that  acts  over  the  whole  in  all  matters  which  concern 
the  interest  of  the  whole,  or  which  relate  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
several  states  with  each  other,  or  with  foreign  nations.  I  will 
begin  with  giving  an  instance  from  one  of  the  state  governments 
(that  of  Pennsylvania)  and  then  proceed  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  ^ugh  nearly  of  the  same  extent  of 
territory  with  England,  was  then  divided  into  twelve  counties. 
Each  of  those  counties  had  elected  a  committee  at  the  commence 
mcnt  of  the  dispute  with  the  English  government ;  and  as  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  which  also  had  its  committee,  was  the  most  central 
for  intelligence,  it  became  the  centre  of  communication  to  the 
several  county  committees.  When  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  formation  of  a  govemmoDt,  the  committee  of  Philadel- 
phia proposed  a  conference  of  all  the  county  committees,  to  be 
held  in  that  city,  and  which  met  the  latter  end  of  July,  1776. 

Though  these  committees  had  been  elected  by  the  people,  they 
'  were  not  elected  expressly  for  the  purpose,  nor  invested  with  te 
authority  of  forming  a  constitution :  and  as  they  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  the  American  idea  of  rights,  assume  such  a  power, 
&ey  could  only  confer  upon  the  matter,  and  put  it  into  a  train  of 
<yperation.  The  conferees,  therefore  did  no  more  than  state  Aa 
and  noomniMid  to  tfaa  aevaial  countiea  to  etaet  six 
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for  Mdi  Matty,  to  iMeC  to  coRTOMkNi  it 
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This  eovvdHlibiif  of  wlucli  B^i^anm  VrmtUm  wM 
linrnis  ttM  aliA  M&>«nilie4f  Mi4  Miood  upon  a  ooirtiMMm  *if 
MKI  otdecM  k  to  iM  puMiiKed,  M«  M  t  tiMg  «^^ 
die  consideraiioa  of  the  whole  people,  their  approbation  m  w^j^ 
Iini4  •a' tlMte  a#Mriied  to  a  stated  time.  Wlm  *o  tinii  of 
ajgourm^at  myi  ea^iladfthe  eottvemlott  re  awwiDhteit  aai  m 
die  general  opinion  of  the  people  In  ipproWtioi  ef  it  waa  Am 
kioim,  the  eM^dt^doii  wai  eigned,  aealedi  and  ptaalained  ea 
*e  aa^boWfy  ^  tkaf^B^  and  the  oHginal  iaetmneot  depeiHia 
m  a  pabUe  recoRL  The  oodreation  then  appotoied  a  itf  ibr  fta 
feaeral  eleetkm  ef  the  rq^eaentatitee  who  were  lo  eontpeea  te 
governniBil,  aad  dM  thne  it  lAiould  comaieiice ;  andhanng 
dii|  they  diiiolyedt  and  retnriied  to  their  eeTeralheoMiaiid 
pailcMls. 

tn  lUe  oMHitaitM  were  liud  down«  A«t^  a  deckiAtioo  ef  ff^^ 
IhMk  follow^  die  fbrmlrhich the goremmeat  ahoald iHMi aftt 
dMi  l^wera  it  tihottld  poi»eAe^lliB  iuithoritf  of  oeaite  efjaJleeiaai 
and  ofjariee  dw  manner  in  aMBh  i^eotione  thoald  ha  ifleadaci 
ady  end  dte  pre^ilion  ef  re|>reeentatitea  to  dM  nanMt  oC 
electors — ^the  time  which  each  succeeding  assembly  should  oan* 
tioney  which  was  one  year---die  mode  of  lerjingi  and  of  aaaoMnt- 
ing  for  the  eipeadiluia,  ef  public  money— -of  i^ipoiflilnf  pafelfe 
oflicerB,  ice. 

No  article  of  this  eonstitudoa  could  be  altered  or  infriagad  nt 
the  diaoretion  of  the  gOTemment  that  Was  to  ansa6.  It  ims  to 
diat  government  a  law.  But  as  it  would  hiye  been  nowise  Id 
preclude  the  benefit  of  experieac^  and  in  order  also  ta  peofeaC 
die  aoeumiidaddn  of  errors,  if  any  shoaM  be  found,  and  to  pin. 
atore  an  unison  of  gorarameat  #idi  die  eircmnstanCes  of  the  slito 
at  all  Ihaes,  die  constitntain  provided^  that,  at  the  expiraidoli  of 
afory  seren  years,  a  eobTeatkn  riioold  be  elected  $  for  dM  ex- 
press purpose  of  rarising  the  codstitiitiOii,  and  making  alteiatieaa* 
additions,  or  abolitioBs  therein^  if  any  such  shoidd  be  found  aa» 


Bbre  we  see  a  regular  piwess  a  goremment  issaiag  out  ef 
nslitntioD,  fomad  by  die  pa^  la  their  originid  oharaeter  i  aa 
MBidtnlioni  iesidl«i  ml  ani^  aa  aa  aiidH^ 
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tfmni  t&  the  gbftimnmoi.  It  was  die  poHtieri  bible  of  die  iMc^ 
8ctte«l7  ft  tkaSfy  was  wMioiit  it  Ererj  member  of  the  goft* 
ernment  had  a  copy ;  and  nothing  was  more  eommoa«  when  any 
debate  arose  on  the  prhietple  of  a  bill,  or  on  the  extent  of  any 
spedes  Of  antfiorily,  than  ibr  the  members  to  lake  the  printed 
constitution  out  of  tiwir  pocket,  and  read  ihit  ohaptor  with  whieh 
each  matter  in  debate  was  connected. 

He^g  thus  giren  aa  instance  from  one  oC  the  slatesi  I  wiO 
siM>w  i&e  proceedings  by  wfaidi  ilbo  Mend  constitntion  of  the 
United  States  arose  and  was  formed. 

Congress,  at  its  two  first  meetings,  in  September  1774,  and 
Mirf  ITTS,  was  nothiftg  more  than  a  deputation  fVom  the  legisla* 
tctres  of  the  several  prorinces,  afterwards  states ;  and  had  no 
other  authority  than  what  arose  from  common  consent,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  acting  as  a  public  bo^.  In  erery  thing  which 
related  to  the  mtemal  afiairs  of  America,  congress  went  no  far* 
thor  than  to  issue  recommendations,  to  the  seyeial  provincial 
aesend>fies,  who  at  discretion  adopted  them  or  not.  Nothing  on 
the  part  of  congress  was  compulsive ;  yet,  in  this  situation,  it  wai^ 
mole  fhithfully  and  afifectionalely  obeyed,  than  was  any  govern^ 
tB<»tit  in  Europe.  This  inalance,  Hke  that  of  the  national  assem* 
biy  of  France,  sufficiently  riiows,  that  the  strength  of  government 
does  not  codsist  in  any  thing  mihki  itself,  but  in  the  attachment 
of  a  nation,  and  the  interest  which  the  people  feel  in  supporting  it 
When  this  is  lost,  government  is  but  a  child  in  power;  and  thought 
like  tiie  old  government  of  France,  it  may  harass  individuals  for  a 
while,  it  but  facilitates  its  own  fall. 

Alter  the  declaration  of  independence,  it  became  consistent 
with  (he  principle  on  which  representative  government  is  founded, 
tet  the  authority  of  congress  should  be  defined  and  established. 
Whether  that  authority  should  be  more  or  less  than  congress  tiien 
diseretionately  exercised,  was  not  tfien  the  questioi^  It  was 
merely  tile  rectitude  of  tiie  measure. 

For  tins  purpose  die  act,  called  tiie  act  of  confederation  (which 
was  m  sort  of  imperfect  fbderal  constitution)  was  proposed,  and, 
after  long  deliberation,  was  concleded  in  the  year  1781.  It  was 
not  die  act  of  congress,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  prind* 
pies  of  representative  government  that  a  body  should  give  power 
to  itself.  Congress  first  ittfbrmed  the  several  states  of  the  poweta 
iriwh  it  oonceived  were  necessaiy  to  be  mvested  in  the  nnioiif  to 
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dis  0tat00  aefmnf  agned  with  eftch  odMr,  aai 

coograM  tfaoaa  powers. 

b  may  Bolbe  impropar  to  obMrre*  UmI  m  bolk  Aom 
(the  one  of  PemiSTlTaittft,  sod  the  ollwr  of  the  Uailed  Sial^ 
ii  DO  Midi  thujas  the  idee  of  a  compect  hetweea  AopMfleea 
one  lide,  and  the  gorenuiieot  on  the  odMr.  The 
ttat  of  the  peo|4e  wkh  each  other,  to  produce  and 
agovemmeot.  To  euppoee  tiiat  anj  goTemiMol  can  ha  a  pat^ 
in  a  compact  with  the  whole  people,  is  to  suppoae  it  to  ha?e 
fence  before  it  can  have  a  right  to  exisL  The  osJ^  a 
which  a  compact  can  take  place  between  the  people  and 
who  exercise  the  goyemment,  is,  diat  the  people  dudl  paj  theBB, 
«4iile  thej  choose  to  employ  them. 

Goremment  is  not  a  trade  whidi  anj  man  or  bo^  of  sen  has 
a  right  to  set  up  and  exercise  for  his  own  emohnnent,  but  is  alto- 
getiwr  a  trust,  in  right  of  those  bj  whom  thai  trust  is  ilnlinpitod, 
and  bj  whom  it  is  always  resumable.  It  has  of  itself  no  lii^ts  \ 
ihey  are  altogether  duties. 

Having  thus  given  two  instances  of  the  original  foraMtioa  ef 
a  constitution,  I  will  tAiow  the  manner  in  which  botti  have  been 
changed  since  their  first  establishmenL 

The  powers  vested  in  the  governments  of  the  several  atatea*  by 
ike  state  constitutions,  were  .found,  upon  oqperiencei  to  ^  too 
great;  and  those  vested  in  the  federal  government,  by  the  act  of 
confederation,  too  little.  The  defect  was  not  in  the  piinciplei  bal 
in  the  distribution  of  power. 

Numerous  publications,  in  pamphlets  and  in  die  newapapew," 
appeared  on  the  propriety  and  necessi^  of  new-modelling  die 
federal  government  Afler  some  time  of  public  discMssieii,  car- 
ried on  through  the  channel  of  the  press,  and  in  conversations,  ihb 
state  of  Virginia,  experiencing  some  inconvenience  withrsapect  to 
commerce,  proposed  holding  a  continental  conference ;  an 
quence  of  which,  a  deputation  from  five  or  six  of  the  slato 
blies  met  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland,  in  1786.  This  meeting,  wd 
conceiving  itself  sufficiently  authorized  to  go  into  the  business  of  a 
reform,  did  no  more  than  state  their  general  opinions  of  the  pvo* 
priety  of  the  measure,  and  recommend  that  a  convention  of  aD  Hm 
irtates  should  be  held  die  year  following. 
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This  eomrention  met  at  PhOadelpliia,  in  May  1787, 
gm&nl  Waahiogtoa  was  elected  prendent.  He  was  not  at  that 
time  connected  with  any  of  the  state  goyeraments,  or  with  con- 
gress. He  ddirered  up  his  commission  when  the  war  ended,  and 
since  tiien  had  UTed  a  private  citisen. 

The.  convention  went  deeply  into  all  the  subjects ;  and  having, 
after  a  varied  of  debate  and  investigation,  agreed  among  &em 
selves  upon  the  several  parts  of  a  federal  constitution,  Uie  next 
qnestion  was,  the  manner  of  giving  it  authority  and  practice. 

For  this  purpose,  they  did  not,  like  a  cabal  of  courtiers,  send 
for  a  Dutch  stadtholder,  or  a  German  elector ;  but  they  referred 
the  whde  matter  to  the  sense  and  interest  of  the  country. 

They  first  directed  that  the  proposed  constitution  should  be 
published.  Second,  that  each  state  should  elect  a  oonvention  ex- 
pressly for  Hie  purpose  of  taking  it  into  consideration,  and  of  rati- 
fying or  rejecting  it ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  approbation  and 
ratification  of  any  mne  states  should  be  given,  that  those  states 
should  proceed  to  the  election  of  their  proportion  of  members  to 
the  new  federal  government ;  and  that  the  operaticm  of  it  should 
then  begin,  and  the  former  federal  government  cease. 

The  several  states  proceeded  accordingly  to  elect  their  conven* 
tions;  some  of  those  conventions  ratified  the  constitution  by 
very  large  majorities,  and  two  or  three  unanimous^.  In  others, 
fliere  were  much  debate  and  division  of  opinion.  In  the  Masso- 
diusetts  convention,  which  met  at  Boston,  the  majority  was  not 
above  nineteen  or  twenty,  in  about  three  hundred  members ;  but 
such  is  the  nature  of  representative  government,  that  it  quietly 
decides  all  matters  by  majority.  Afler  the  debate  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts convention  was  closed,  and  the  vote  taken,  the  objecting 
members  rose  and  declared, ''  Thai  though  they  had  argued  and 
voted  againet  t<,  because  certain  parte  appeared  to  them  in  a  differ^ 
snl  Ught  to  vfhat  they  appeared  to  other  members ;  yet^  as  the  vote 
kmd  been  decided  in  fonor  of  (he  constitution  as  proposed^  they 
sihmdd  give  it  the  same  praeUeat  support  as  if  they  had  voted 
fariL^ 

'  As  socm  as  nine  states  had  concurred,  (and  Hko  rest  followed  in 
dM  order  tiieir  conventions  were  elected,)  the  old  fabric  of  the 
ftderal  government  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  one  erected,  of 
>Nphieh  general  Washington  is  president  In  this  place  I  cannot 
Wf  rsmarking,  that  the  character  and  services  of  this  gentleman 
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SM  jRii&ei«ut  to  put  aU  thofe  nwB  caUed  lungs  to  ab  Vjula 

Aajr  are  leoeiWiig  from  the  swaat  and  kbora  of  ■wnkJiKJ,  n  jfi^^ 
g^^Ay  of  pajT*  to  which  neither  their  abilities  nor  their  aervicjps  ^an 
entitle  thean,  he  is  renderaig  eveiy  service  in  Us  power,  nnd 
refusing  eveiy  pecuniary  reward.  He  accepted  jbo  pej  9$ 
oomoHUDdep-ia-chief ;  he  aeoepts  none  m  president  of  die  United 
States* 

After  the  new  federal  constitution  was  established,  the  ftate  of 
Pennsjlvania,  conceiving  thai  some  parts  of  its  own  constitiitkn 
Mqnired  to  he  akeredt  elected  a  convention  for  that  purpoae.  The 
pioposed  fdteratioas  were  publiriiedf  and  the  people  oeoMuripf 
therein,  thej  were  established. 

In  forming  those  constitutions,  or  in  altering  then^  little  or  ao 
inoonvenienGe  took  place.  The  ordinary  course  of  thinifB  wm 
not  intenupted,  and  the  advantages  have  been  much.  It  is  al- 
ways the  interest  of  a  fer  greater  number^of  people  in  a  nation  to 
have  things  right,  than  to  let  them  remain  wrong ;  and  when  pub- 
lic matters  are  open  to  debate,  and  the  public  judgment  fieet  it 
will  not  decide  wrong,  unless  it  decides  too  hastily. 

In  the  two  instances  of  changing  the  constitutions«  die.g0veni- 
ment  then  in  being  were  not  actors  ^Aer  way.  GoveinmenthMno 
ri^t  to  make  itself  a  party  in  any  debate  respecting  the  principles 
or  modes  of  forming,  or  of  changing  constitutions.  It  is  not  fivr 
the  benefit  of  those  who  exercise  die  powers  of  government,  Ait 
constitutions,  and  the  governments  issuing  from  them,  are  es- 
tablished. In  all  those  matters,  the  right  of  judging  and  actii^ 
are  in  those  who  pay,  «nd  not  in  those  who  receive. 

A  constitution  is  the  property  of  a  nation,  and  not  of  those  ifho 
ezeroise  the  government  All  the  constitutions  of  America  aie 
declared  to  be  established  on  the  authority  of  the  people.  In 
France,  the  word  nation  is  used  instead  of  the  people ;  but  in 
both  cases,  a  constitution  is  a  thing  antecedent  to  the  gavemmenl, 
and  always  distinct  therefrom. 

In  England,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  .that  every  thing  has  a 
constitution,  except  the  nation.  Every  society  and  associetioii 
Aat  is  established,  first  agreed  upon  a  number  of  original  artioles, 
digested  into  fi>rm,  which  are  its  constitution.  It  tfien  ^pointed 
its  officers,  whose  powers  and  authorities  are  described  in  .AM 
'oonstitatioo,  and  the  government  of  that  society  then  roronumjitjrii 
OEhose  officers,  by  whatever  name  they  are  caUedv.hax*  H^ 
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mudiorilj  to  add  to,  ahori  or  abridge  the  original  artklea.     It  is 
tm]y  to  the  conatituting  power  that  thia  right  belongs. 

f^rom  the  want  of  understdnding  the  difference  between  a  con- 
atitution  and  a  gOYemmenty  Dr.  Johnson,  and  all  writers  of  his 
description,  have  alwajrs  bewildered  themselves.  They  could  not 
but  perceive,  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  caiUroUing  power 
«>mevb6re«  and  they  placed  this  power  in  the  discretion  of  the 
persons  exercising  the  government,  instead  of  placing  it  in  a  con- 
stitution formed  by  the  nation.  When  it  is  in  a  constitution,  it  has 
the  nation  for  its  support,  and  the  natural  and  the  political  con- 
trolling powers  are  together.  The  laws  which  are  enacted  by 
governments,  control  men  only  as  individuals,  but  the  nation, 
Uirough  its  constitution,  controls  the  whole  government,  and  has  a 
natural  ability  so  to  do.  The  final  controlling  power,  therefore, 
and  the  original  constituting  power,  are  one  and  the  same  power. 

Dr.  Johnson  could  not  have  advanced  such  a  position  in  any 
country  where  there  was  a  constitution ;  and  he  is  himself  an 
evidence  that  no  such  thing  as  a  constitution  exists  in  England* 
But  it  may  be  put  as  a  question,  not  improper  to  be  investigated, 
that  if  a  constitution  does  not  exist,  how  came  the  idea  of  its  ex- 
istence so  generally  established  ? 

In  order  to  decide  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  a 
constitution  in  both  its  cases :  1st,  as  creating  a  government  and 
giving  it  its  powers :  2d,  as  regulating  and  restraining  the  powers 
so  given. 

If  we  begin  with  William  of  Normandy,  we  find  that  the  govern- 
ment of  England  was  originaUy  a  tyranny,  founded  on  an  inva- 
sion and  conquest  of  the  country.  This  being  admitted,  it  will 
then  appear  that  the  exertion  of  the  nation,  at  different  periods,  to 
abate  that  tyranny,  and  render  it  less  intolerable,  has  been  credited 
for  a  constitution* 

Magna  Charta,  as  it  was  called,  (it  is  now  like  an  almanac  of 
the  same  date,)  was  no  more  than  compelling  the  government  to 
renounce  a  part  of  its  assumptions."  It  did  not  create  and  give 
powers  to  government  in  the  manner  a  constitution  does;  but 
was,  as  far  as  it  went,  of  the  nature  of  a  re-conquest,  and  not  of  a 
coosiitution ;  for,  could  the  nation  have  totally  expelled  the  usur- 
pation, as  France  has  done  its  despotismi  i^  would  then  have  had 
a  constitution  to  form. 
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^lliehuitoiyorthe  Edwards  and  the  Seiiriefl,  and  up  to  die 
eommencement  of  the  Stuarts,  exhibits  as  many  instances  of 
tfmanj  as  coud  be  acted  within  the  limits  to  which  the  nation 
kad  restricted  it  The  Stuarts  endeavored  to  pass  those  limits^ 
and  their  fate  is  well  luiown.  In  all  those  instances  we  see  no- 
IhuQg  of  a  constitution,  but  only  of  restrictions  on  assumed 
power. 

After  thisy  another  William«  descended  (h>m.tlie  same  stock, 
and  claiming  from  the  same  origin,  gained  possession ;  and  of  the 
two  erilsi  James  and  TVilliaro,  the  nation  preferred  what  it  thought 
die  least ;  since*  firom  the  circumstances,  it  must  take  one.  The 
'act,  called  the  Bill  of  Rights,  comes  here  into  view.  What  is  it 
Irat  a  bargain,  which  the  parts  of  the  government  made  with  each 
odieri  to  divide  power*  profit^  and  privileges  t  You  shall  have  so 
much,  and  I  will  have  the  rest ;  and  with  respect  to  the  nation,  it 
■aid,  for  your  share,  tou  shall  have  the  right  ofpeHHoning,  This 
being  die  case,  the  bill  of  rights  is  more  properly  a  bill  of  wrongs, 
and  of  insult.  As  to  what  is  called  the  convention-parliament,  it 
was  a  thing  that  made  itself,  and  then  made  the  authority  by  which 
it  acted.  A  few  persons  got  together,  and  called  themselves  by 
diat  name.  ^  Several  of  them  had  never  been  elected,  and  none  of 
them  for  that  purpose. 

From  the  time  of  William,  a  species  of  government  arose* 
issuing  out  of  this  coalition  bill  of  rights  ;  and  more  so*  since  the 
corruption  introduced  at  the  Hanover  succession,  by  the  agency 
of  Walpole  :  that  can  be  described  by  no  other  name  than  a  des- 
potic legislation.  Though  the  parts  may  embarrass  each  other, 
the  whole  has  no  bounds ;  and  the  only  right  it  acknowledges  out 
of  itself,  is  the  right  of  petitioning.  Where  then  is  the  constitu- 
tion that  either  gives  or  restrains  power  ? 

It  is  not  because  a  part  of  the  government  is  elective,  that 
makes  it  less  a  despotism,  if  the  persons  so  elected,  possess  after- 
wards* as  a  parliament*  unlimited  powers.  Election,  in  this  case, 
becomes  separated  from  representation,  and  the  candidates  are 
candidates  for  despotisiri* 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  nation,  reasoning  on  its  own  rights, 
would  have  thought  of  calling  those  things  a  consUtulioii^  if  the  cry 
of  constitution  had  not  been  set  up  by  the  government.  It  has 
got  into  circulation  like  the  words  bore^  and  fiits,  by  being  chalk- 
ed up  in  speeches  of  pariiament*  as  those  words  were  oh  windtcr- 
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fdraiten  and  door  posts ;  but  whajtever  the  constitution  ma^  be  in 
other  respects,  it  has  undoubtedly  been  tlu  mo»t  producHoe  milium 
ekinefor  tax&iian  thai  ioa$  ever  invented^  The  taxes  in  FrancOi 
under  the  new  constitution,  are  not  quite  thirteen  shillings  pec 
head,*  and  the  taxes  in  England,  under  what  is  called  its  pro- 
sent  constitutioiii  are  forty-eight  shillings  and  sixpence  per  head« 
men,  women,  and  children,  amounting  to  nearly  seventeen  milliooi 
sterling,  besides  the  expense  of  collectiony  which  is  upwards  of  a 
million  more. 

In  a  country  like  England,  where  the  whole  of  the  civil  govem- 
ment  is  executed  by  the  people  of  every  town  and  county,  bj 
means  of  parish  officers,  magistrates,  quarterly  sessions,  juriest 
and  assize,  without  any  trouble  to  what  is  called  government,  or 
any  other  expense  to  the  revenue  than  the  salary  of  the  judges,  it 
is  astonishing  how  such  a  mass  of  taxes  can  be  employed.  Not 
even  the  internal  defence  of  the  country  is  paid  out  of  the  revenue* 
On  all  occasions,  whether  real  or  contrived,  recourse  is  continu- 
ally had  to  new  loans  and  to  new  taxes.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
a  machine  of  government  so  advantageous  to  the  advocates  of  a 
court,  should  be  so  triumphantly  extolled !  No  wonder  that  St. 
James's  or  St.  Stephen's  should  echo  with  the  continual  cry  of 
constitution !  No  wonder  that  the  French  revolution  should  be 
reprobated,  and  the  ree-publica  treated  with  reproach !  The  red 
book  of  England,  Hke  the  fed  book  of  France,  will  explain  the 
reason.! 

I  will  now,  by  way  of  relaxation,  turn  a  thought  or  two  to  Mr* 
Burke.     I  ask  his  pardon  for  neglecting  him  so  long. 

^  America,"  says  he,  (in  his  speech  on  the  Canada  constitutioii 
bill,)  ^*  never  dreamed  of  such  absurd  doctrine  as  like  Rights  of 
Man." 

*  The  whole  amount  of  the  assessed  taxes  of  France,  for  the  present  year,  is 
three  hiuidred  millions  of  francs,  which  ia  twelve  mUiions  and  a  half  sieriinf; 
and  the  incidental  taxes  are  estimated  at  three  millions,  making  in  the  whme 
fifteen  millions  and  a  half;  which  among  twenty-four  millions  of  people,  is 
not  quite  thirty  shillings  ner  head.  France  has  lessened  her  taxes  sinoe  thm 
revoHition,  nearly  nine  millions  sterling  annually.  Before  the  revolution,  the 
city  of  Paris  paid  a  duty  of  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  all  articles  broosfat 
into  the  city.  This  tax  was  collected  at  the  aty  gates.  It  was  takei\.offoa 
the  first  of  last  May,  and  the  gates  taken  down. 

t  What  was  called  the  Here  nuge,  or  the  red  book,  in  France^  was  not  «■- 
actly  similar  to  the  court  calendar  in  England ;  bat  it  soiBciently  ihowsd 
how  a  great  part  of  the  taxes  were  hvislwd. 
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Mr.  Baiica  is  sucli  a  bold  presumer,  and  adranoat  Ua 
fions  and  premises  with  such  a  deficiencj  ofjadgnient,  diat,  wiA- 
oot  troubluig  ourselves  about  principles  of  pliilosoplgr  or  pofitKa, 
Aa  mere  logical  conclusions  iiktj  fnrodnce,  are  ridievloiis.  For 
instance: 

If  govemmentSf  as  Mr.  Burke  asserts,  are  not  founded  on  die 
Aa  rights  of  num^  and  are  foimded  on  any  righU  at  all,  diej  con- 
sequently must  be  founded  on  the  ri£^  afiomeihing  ttat  ia  net 
flMUi.     What,  then,  is  that  something  T 

Generally  speaking,  we  knowx>f  no  other  creatures  tfiat  inhaHt 
the  earth  than  man  and  beast;  and  in  all  cases,  where  (Mil j  two 
tilings  o£fbr  themselyes,  and  one  must  be  admitted,  a  negation 
proved  on  any  one,  amounts  to  an  affirmative  on  the  other ;  and 
therefore,  Mr.  Burke,  by  proving  against  the  ri^ts  of  sum,  proves 
inbehalf  of  the  beast ;  and  consequently,  proves  that  government  is 
a  beast :  and  as  difficult  things  sometimes  explain  each  otter,  we 
now  see  the  origin  of  keeping  wild  beasts  in  the  Tower ;  ibr  they 
certainly  can  be  of  no  other  use  than  to  i^ow  the  or^in  of  tiie 
government  They  are  in  the  place  of  a  constitution.  O !  John 
Bull,  what  honors  thou  hast  lost  by  not  being  a  wild  beast.  Thoa 
mightest,  on  Mr.  Burke's  system,  have  been  in  the  Tower  for 
life. 

If  Mr.  Burke's  arguments  have  not  wei^t  enough  to  keep  one 
serious,  the  fault  is  less  mine  than  his  ;  and  as  I  am  willing  to 
make  an  apology  to  the  reader  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  t  hope 
Mr.  Buike  will  also  make  his  for  giving  the  cause. 

Having  thus  paid  Mr.  Burke  the  compliment  of  remembering 
him,  I  return  to  the  subject 

From  the  want  of  a  constitution  in  England,  to  restrain  and 
regulate  the  wild  impulse  of  power,  many  of  the  laws  are  irrational 
and  tyrannical,  and  the  administration  of  them  vague  and  prob- 
lematical. 

The  attention  of  the  government  of  England  (for  I  rather 
choose  to  call  it  by  this  name,  than  the  English  government)  ap- 
pears, since  its  pohtical  connexion  with  Germany,  to  have  been 
so  completely  engrossed  and  absorbed  by  foreign  affairs,  and  die 
means  of  raising  taxes,  that  it  seems  to  exist  for  no  other  purposes. 
Domestic  concerns  are  neglected ;  and,  with  respect  to  reguhu 

W|  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing. 
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AloKMt  evfliy  case  must  now  be  detennined  by  gome  prec^ 
denti  be  that  precedent  good  or  bad,  or  whether  it  properly  applies 
or  not ;  and  tiie  practice  haa  become  so  general*  as  to  suggest  a 
saspieimii  that  it  proceeds  from  a  deeper  policy  than  at  first  sifjbi 
appears. 

Since  the  rerolution  of  America,  and  more  so  since  diat  ot 
France,  this  preaching  up  the  doctrine  of  precedents,  drawn  front 
times  and  -circumttances  antecedent  to  those  events,  has  been  the 
studied  practice  of  the  English  government.  The  generality  ot 
those  precedents  are  founded  on  principles  and  opinions  the  re- 
Terse  of  what  they  ou^t  to  be ;  and  the  greater  distance  of  time 
tfiey  are  drawn  from,  die  more  they  are  to  be  suspected.  But  by 
associating  those  precedents  with  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
ancient  things,  as  monks  show  relics  and  call  them  holy,  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  are  deceived  into  the  design.  .Governments 
now  act  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  awaken  a  single  reflection  in 
man.  They  are  sofrly  leading  him  to  the  sepulchre  of  precedents, 
to  deaden  his  faculties  and  call  his  attention  from  the  scene  of 
revolutions.  They  feel  that  he  is  arriving  at  knowledge  faster 
tlian  Ikey  wisbt  and  their  policy  of  precedents  is  the  barometer  of 
their  fears.  This  political  popery,  like  the  ecclesiastical  popery 
of  old,  has  had  its  day,  and  is  hastening  to  its  exit.  The  ragged 
relic  and  the  anfkpiated  precedent,  the  monk  and  the  monarch, 
will  moulder  together. 

Government  by  precedent,  without  any  regard  to  the  principle 
of  die  precedent,  is  one  of  the  vilest  systems  that  can  be  set  up* 
In  numerous  instances,  the  precedent  ought  to  operate  as  a  warn- 
ing, and  not  as  an  example,  and  requires  to  be  shunned  instead  of 
imitated ;  but  instead  of  this,  precedents  are  taken  in  the  lump  and 
put  at  once  for  constitution  and  for  law. 

Either  the  doctrine  of  precedent  is  policy  to  keep  a  man  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  or  it  is  a  practical  confession  that  wisdom  de- 
generates in  governments  as  governments  increase  in  age,  and  can 
only  hobble  along  by  the  stilts  and  crutches  of  precedents.  How 
is  it  that  the  same  persons  who  would  proudly  be  thought  wiser 
than  dieir  predecessors,  appear  at  the  same  time  only  as  the  ghosts 
of  departed  wisdom  1  How  strangely  is  antiquity  treated !  To 
answer  some  purposes,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  times  of  darkness 
and  ignorance,  and  to  answer  others  it  is  put  for  the  light  of  the 
wofkL 
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If  tbe  doctrine  of  precedenta  is  to  be  foUowed, 
fOnr«nuneiU  need  not  contintte  the  same.  Wh/pajmen 
^piit)j  who.  have  hut  little  to  do  ?  If  every  thing  tim  can  happea 
i^«kea47  in  piecedentt  legiahUioa  ia  at  an  end,  and  preoedeo^bke 
a  dictionary,  determines  every  case.  Either,  therefore*  govam- 
IIH^  hps  amved  at  its  dotage*  and  requirea  to  be  renovated,  or«D 
lihjB  occasions  for  exercising  its  wisdom  have  occurred. 

We  now  see  all  over  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Eoc^andt  Urn 
curious  phenomenon  of  a  nation  looking  one  way,  and  a  govem- 
ment  the  other ;  the  one  forward,  and  the  other  backward.  If 
governments  are  to  go  on  by  precedent,  while  nations  gQ  on  by 
inyirovement,  they  must  at  last  come  to  afinalsq»aration,and  Uie 
aooner,  and  the  more  civilly  they  determine  this  point,  the  betta:  it 
irill  be  for  them.* 

Having  thus  spoken  of  constitutions  generally,  as  things  dis- 
tipct  from  actual  governments,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  parts 
of  which  a  constitution  is  composed. 

Opinions  difier  more  on  this  subject,  than  widi  respect  to  the: 
whole.    That  a  nation  ou^  to  have  a  constitution,  as  a  rule  for- 
the  conduct  of  its  government,  is  a  simple  questiop  in  which  a]i 
men,  not  directly  courtiers,  will  agree.    It  is  only  on  ibm  can|po 
nent  parts  that  questions  and  opinions  multiply. 

But  this  difficulty,  like  every  other,  will  diminish  when  put  iota 
a  train  of  being  ri^tly  understood. 

The  first  thing  is,  that  a  nation  has  a  ri^  to  establish,  n  consti- 
tution. 

Whether  it  exercises  this  right  in  the  most  judicious  maimer  at 
first,  is  quite  another  case.  It  exercises  it  agreeably  to  tfafs  judg* 
ment  it  possesses;  and  by  continuing  to  do  so,  all  enors  wiD  at 
last  be  exploded. 

When  this  right  is  established  in  a  nation,  there  is  no  fear  that 

*  In  England,  Que  improvemenU  in  agriculture,  useful  arta^  manvflictQrea, 
and  oonimeree,  hare  been  made  in  opposition  to  the  genim  of  its  government, 
which  is  that  of  foUowingpreoedenis.  It  is  firom  the  enterprise  and  industry 
of  the  individuals^  and  their  numerous  associations,  in  which,  tritely  spsakina, 
goremment  is  neither  pillow  nor  bolster,  that  these  improvem'ents  nave  pro- 
eeeded.  No  man  thought  about  the  ^yemment^  or  who  was  in,  or  who  was 
out.  when  he  was  planning  or  executing  those  things :  and  aUhe  had  to  hope, 
with  respect  to  government,  was,  that  it  would  let  him  alone.  Three  or  mur 
very  silly  ministerial  newspapers  are  continually  offendingagainsttheqiiril  of 
naiiooal  improremen^  by  ascribing  it  to  a  ministerTThey  may  widi  as 
ouch  truth,  ascribe  this  book  to  a  minister. 
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himhe employed^ to ite 6wii ix^vary.    A  natiim  ckli fasTe  bo m- 
terast  in  beidg  Wrottg. 

Though  all  the  constitutions  of  America  afe  on  one  genmd 
principle,  yet  no  two  of  theft  are  e^tactiy  alike  in  their  eotnponent 
parts,  or  in  the  distribution  of  the  powers  which  they  gire  to  th# 
actual  governments.     Some  arie  niore  and  o'tiiers  less  complex. 

In  forming  a  constitution,  it  is  first  necessary  to  consider  wfast 
are  the  ends  for  which  government  is  necessary :  secondly,  what 
are  the  best  means,  and  the  least  expensive,  for  accomplishing 
ihose  ends. 

Government  is  nothing  more  than  a  natiotial  association ;  bM 
the  object  of  this  associatioti  is  the  good  of  all,  as  well  individtt- 
aHy  as  collectively.  Every  man  wishes  to  pursue  his  occupatioB, 
and  to  ei\)oy  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  and  the  produce  of  his  pro- 
oerty,  in  peace  Imd  slafety,  and  with  the  least  possible  expense, 
when  these  things  are  accomplished,  all  the  objects  for  wUoh 
government  ought  to  be  established  are  answered. 

It  has  been  customary  to  consider  government  under  three 
distinct  general  heads.  The  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
judicial. 

But  if  we  permit  our  judgment  to  act  unincumbered  by  Ae 
habit  of  multiplied  t^rms.  We  can  perceive  no  more  than  ttlro 
divisions  of  power,  of  which  civil  government  is  composed,  narne^ 
ly,  that  of  legislating,  or  enacting  laws,  and  that  of  executing  or 
administering  them.  Every  thing,  therefore,  appertaining  to  civil 
govemtnent,  classes  itself  under  one  or  other  of  tiiese  two  di ' 
visions. 

So  far  as  regards  the  execution  of  the  laws,  that  which  is  called 
the  judicial  power,  is  strictly  and  properly  the  executive  power  of 
every  country.  It  is  that  power  to  which  every  individual  has  an 
appeal,  and  which  causes  the  laws  to  be  executed  ;  neither  have 
we  any  other  clear  idea  with  respect  to  the  official  execution  of 
the  laws.  In  England,  and  also  in  America  and  France,  thia 
jpower  begins  witii  tiie  niagistrate,  and  proceeds  up  through  all  die 
courts  of  judicature. 

I  leave  to  courtiers  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  calling  mon- 
iurehy  the  executive  power.  It  is  merely  a  name  in  which  acts  of 
government  are  done ;  and  any  other,  or  none  at  all,  would  an- 
inrer  the  same  purpose.  Laws  have  neither  mors  nor  less  an- 
thoffty  on  thb  account    It  must  be  from  the  justness  of  their 
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pnnctplea,  and  the  interest  which  a  nation  feels  fteran*  Oallhqf 
derive  support ;  if  thej  require  any  other  than  this*  it  is  m  dgii 
dttt  something  in  the  system  of  government  is  imperfect.  Laws 
difficult  to  be  executed  cannot  be  generally  good. 

With  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  legUlaiive  power^  difler- 
ent  modes  have  been  adopted  in  different  coontries.  In  Ame- 
rica it  is  generally  composed  of  two  houses.  In  Fimnco  it 
consists  but  of  one,  but  in  both  countries,  it  is  whoUyby  r^ro- 
aentation. 

The  case  is,  that  mankind  (from  the  long  tyranny  of  aasumed 
power)  have  had  so  few  opportunities  of  making  the  neceaaaiy 
trials  on  modes  and  principles  of  government,  in  order  to  diaeoTer 
the  best,  that  government  is  but  now  beginning  to  be  huown^  and 
experience  is  yet  wanting  to  determine  many  particulars. 

The  objections  against  two  houses  are,  first,  that  there  is  an 
jaconsistency  in  any  part  of  a  whole  legislature,  coming  to  a  final 
determination  by  vote  on  any  matter,  whilst  that  matter^  with  v»- 
i^MCt  to  that  whole^  is  yet  only  in  a  train  of  deliberatioB,  and  COD* 
•equently  open  to  new  illustrations. 

2d,  That  by  taking  the  vote  on  each,  as  a  separate  body,  it 
ahrays  admits  of  the  possibility,  and  is  often  the  case  in  praetiee, 
that  die  minority  governs  the  majorify,  and  that,  in  some  instaneeet 
to  a  great  degree  of  inconsistency. 

8d,  That  two  houses  arbitrarily  checking  or  controlling  eadi 
other,  is  inconsistent ;  because  it  cannot  be  proved,  on  the  prin- 
ciplos  of  just  representation,  that  either  should  be  wiser  or  better 
than  the  other.  They  may  check  in  the  wrong  as  well  as  in  die 
ri|^ ;  and  therefore,  to  give  the  power  where  we  cannot  give  the 
wisdom  to  use  it,  nor  be  assured  of  its  being  rigfady  usedy  renders 
the  hazard  at  least  equal  to  the  precaution.* 


♦  With  respect  to  the  two  houses,  of  which  the  English  , „— «- 

posed,  they  appear  to  be  effectually  influenced  into  one,  and,  aa  a  legislaliiifi, 
to  have  no  temper  of  its  own.  The  minister,  whoever  he  at  any  time'may  be^ 
tOQches  it  as  with  an  opium  wand,  and  it  deeps  obedience. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  distinct  abilities  of  the  two  houses,  the  diifeisnoa  w3I 
appear  so  great,  as  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  ];dacing  power  iriione  Umto 
can  be  no  certainty  of  the  judgment  to  use  it.  Wretched  as  the  state  of  repvs* 
aentation  is  in  England,  it  is  manhood  compared  with  what  is  called  tbe  luwiss 
of  lords ;  and  so  little  is  this  nick-named  house  regarded,  that  tbe  PMoIs 
■earoely  inquire  at  any  time  what  it  ia  doing.  It  appean  alao  lo  ba  sMefc 
under  mfluence,  and  the  furthest  removed  from  the  general  intaraat  of  die 
naUon.  In  the  debate  on  engaging  in  the  Russian  and  Turkish  war,  the  aa- 
jonty  m  the  house  of  peers  in  favor  of  it  was  upwards  of  ninetTy  wbma  vk  tin 
^^bo|^  which  was  more  than  douUe  iu  nomben^  tbt  minority  wm 
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TIm  okjtctioii  aipumit  a  aiiij^e  house  10,  that  it  10  alwayyina 
coadiUon  of  committing  itself  too  soon.  But  it  shoul4  M  ttja 
saoie  time  be  remembered  that  whea  there  is  a  coostitulioii  whiclpi 
defioes  the  power,  and  establishes  tiie  principles  within  which  • 
legislature  shall  act,  there  is  already  a  more  effectual  check  pro* 
vided,  and  more  powerfully  operating,  than  any  other  check  can 
be.    For  example. 

Were  a  bill  to  be  brou^  into  anj  of  the  American  kgisktures* 
similar  to  that  which  was  passed  into  an  act  bj  the  English  pariiai* 
ment,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  to  extend 
the  duration  of  the  assemblies  to  a  longer  period  dian  thej  nov 
sat,  the  check  is  in  the  t^onstitution,  which  in  effect  sajs,  ikuijmr 
^hali  tium  go  and  no  further. 

But  in  order  to  remove  the  objection  against  a  single  houses 
(that  of  acting  with  too  quick  an  impulse)  and  at  the  same  tioM 
to  avoid  the  inconsistencies,  in  some  cascts  absurdities,  arinig 
£rom  the  two  houses,  the  following  method  has  been  proposed  aa 
an  improvement  on  boUk 

1st,  To  have  but  one  representation. 

2d,  To  divide  that  representation,  by  lot,  into  two  or  three  parti. 

Sd,  That  every  proposed  bill  shall  first  be  debated  in  thofe 
parts,  bj  succession,  that  they  may  become  hearers  of  eadi  othsTf 
but  without  taking  any  vote.    After  which  the  whole  repreeen 
tation  to  assemblOi  for  a  genend  debate  and  determinatioDf  bf 
v^te. 

To  this  proposed  improvement  has  been  added  another,  for  die 

purpose  of  keeping  the  representation  in  a  state  of  constant  reno* 

vation ;  which  is,  that  one  third  of  the  representation  of  each  couar 

ty  shall  go  out  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  and  the  number  be  re» 

placed  by  new  elections.     Another  third  at  the  expiration  of  the 

second  year,  replaced  in  like  manner,  and  every  third  year  to  be  a 

general  election.* 

The  prooMdiaM  cm  Itr.  Fot'i  bill,  tfetpeeting  the  rights  of  jnriet,  msiUs 
alio  to  be  noiioML  The  peiaon*  called  the  peen,  wen  not  the  <A>jecU  of  thai 
biU.  T)My  are  already  in  poweiaion  of  more  privilegee  than  thatbill  gave  to 
othert.  llMyaie  their  own  JQry,  and  if  any  one  of  that  house  were  proseea* 
ted  lor  a  l&u,  he  would  notaulfer,  eren  upon  oonyiction,  for  theiint  oflhnoe* 
8«ehineaualitvinlawaoachtnottoexi8tinanvoountrv.    The  Frenoh  con* 


8«eh  inequality  in  lawaoocht  not  to  exist  in  any  country.    The  French  con* 
•^        that !*€ foie if  fA<  M      -  ^-    -   '     -'- .  -  - 


•tttatioii  aayv  that  the  law  it  HU  amu  to  eMry  MMdMa(  whether  teprcleet  W 


*  Aa  to  the  atate  of  representation  in  England,  it  is  too  abaord  to  be  n%» 
Afanoit  all  the  represented  parU  are  decreasing  in  popnlatioa^ 
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and  the  unrepresented  paito  are  iaereasin|.    A  general  convntioa  of  thsaa* 
tion  is  necessary  to  take  the  whole  state  of  its  goveniment  into 
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'  But  in  ^vhatever  manner  the  sefmiate  parte  of  a  eoBstftiitkm 
may  be  arranged»  there  is  one  general  principle  that  distin- 
guishes  freedom  from  slavery,  which  is,  that  all  hertdUartf  gov- 
imment  over  a  people  ii  to  them  a  epeeiet  ofdanery^  emd  repre- 
ientative  government  is  freedom. 

'  Considering  government  m  (he  only  Ti|^  in  which  it  diould  be 
considered,  that  of  a  national  association,  it  ought  to  be  so 
constructed  as  not  to  be  dtsordered  by  any  accident  happening 
among  the  parts ;  and  therefore,  no  extraordinary  power,  capable 
of  producing  such  an  efiect,  should  be  lodged  in  die  hands  of  any 
uidividual.  The  death,  sickness,  absence,  or  defection  of  any 
one  individual  in  a  government,  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  no  more 
consequence,  with  respect  to  the  nation,  than  if  the  same  circuiD- 
afance  had  taken  place  in  a  member  of  the  English  parhament,  or 
die  French  national  assembly. 

Scarcely  any  thing  presente  a  more  degrading  character  of 
national  greatness,  than  its  being  thrown  into  confusion  by  any 
thing  happening  to,  or  acted  by  an  individual ;  and  the  ridiculous" 
ness  of  the  scene  is  often  increased  by  the  natural  insignificance 
of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  occasioned.  Were  a  government  so 
tonstnieted,  that  it  couM  not  go  on  onfess  a  goose  or  a  gander 
mete  present  in  the  senate,  the  difficulties  would  be  just  as  great 
and  as  real  on  the  flight  or  sickness  of  the  goose  or  the  gander,  as 
if  they  were  ceXted  a  king.  We  laugh  at  individuals  for  Ae  silly 
difficulties  they  make  to  themselves,  without  perceiving  that  the 
.  greatest  of  all  ridicidous  things  are  acted  in  gotemmenla^* 

All  the  constitutions  of  America  are  on  a  plan  that  excludes  the 
thildbh  embarrassraente  which  occur  in  monarchical  countries* 
No  suspension  of  government  can  there  take  place  for  a  moment, 

*  It  is  related,  that  in  the  catatoA  of  Berne,  m  Switzerland,  it  had  been  qos-' 
lomary.  from  time  immemorial,  to  Keep  a  heir  at  the  public  expense,  and  the 
people  had  been  taught  to  believe,  that  if  they  had  not  m  bear,  they  should  all 
be  undone.  .  It  happened  some  years  agp,  that  the  bear,  then  in  oeing,  was 
taken  sick,  and  died  too  suddenly  to  have  hispliace  iiftmiediately  supplied  with 
another.  Durme  the  interregnum  the  people  diseoversd,  that  the  com  erew 
and  the  idntage  flourished,  aiul  the  son  mta  moort  continued  to  rise  and  set, 
and  every  thing  went  on  Uie  same  as  before,  tttkdf  tsking  coursfe  fnm  these 
eirenmstanoes,  they  resolved  not  to  keep  any  more  beM:  for,  said  they  **9k 
bear  is  a  very  Toracious,  czpensiTe  animal,  antf  we  were  obliged  to  puD  out 
his  daws,  lest  he  dkould  hurt  the  dtisens." 

The  story  of  the  bear  of  Berne  was  related  in  som«of  the  French  newspa^ 
pers,  at  the  time  of  the  flight  of  Louis  XVL  and  Uie  sjmlicatioa  of  it  to  mon 
arehy  oould  not  be  mistaken  in  France ;  but  it  seems,  that  the  aristocracy  ci 
Bagne  applied  it  to  themselves,  and  have  since  prohibited  tht  wading  of  Frsack 
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from  anj  circiiiBstaiiee  lAmUver.  The  sjntem  •£  repreflentatioa 
provides  for  eveiy  tUng,  and  is  tbe  onlj-BTetem  in  wtdck  nattoos 
and  govemmeDte  can  always  appear  in  their  proper  character- 
As  extraordinaij  power  eu(^  not  to  be  lodged  in^the  hands  of 
any  individual,  so  ou^  there  to  he  no  appropriations  of  poWo 
money  to  any  person  befond  what  his  services  in  a  state  may  be 
worth.  U  signifies  not  whether  a  man  be  called  a  prendent,  a 
Jung,  an  emperor,  a  senator,  or  by  any  other  name,  which  pro- 
priety or  folly  may  devise,  or  arrogance  assume ;  it  is  only  ^  cer- 
tain service  he  can  perform  in  the  state ;  and  the  service  of  any 
such  individual  in  the  routine  of  office,  whether  such  office  be 
eaUed  monarchical,  presidential,  senatorial,  or  by  any  other  name 
or  title,  can  never  exceed  the  value  often  thousand  pounds  apyear. 
All  the  great  services  that  are  done  in  the  world  are  performed  by 
volunteer  characters,  who  accept  no  pay  for  them ;  but  the  routine 
of  office  is  always  regulated  to  such  a  general  standard  of  abilities 
as  to  be  within  the  compass  of  numbers  in  every  country  to  pei^ 
form,  and  therefore  cannot  merit  very  extraordinary  recompense! 
GovtmmmU^  says  Swift,  is  a  plain  things  and  fitted  to  the  eapaci^ 
of  many  heads* 

It  is  inhuman  to  talk  of  a  million  steriing  a-year,  paid  out  of  tha7 
public  taxes  of  any  country,  for  the  support  of  any  individual, ' 
whilst  ^usands,  who  are  forced  to  contribute  thereto,  are  pining 
with  want,  and  struggling  with  misery.  Government  does  not 
consist  in  a  contrast  between  prisons  and  palaces,  between 
poverty  and  pomp ;  it  is  not  instituted  to  rob  the  needy  of  biid  mite, 
and  increase  the  wretchedness  of  the  wretched. — ^But  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  confine  myself  at  pre- 
sent to  political  observations. 

When  extraordinary  power  and  extraordinary  pay  are  allotted 
to  any  individual  in  a  government,  he  becomes  the  centre,  round 
which  every  kind  of  corruption  generates  and  forms.  Give  to 
any  man  a  million  a  year,  and  add  thereto  the  power  of  creating 
and  disposing  of  places,  at  the  expense  of  a  country,  and  the 
liberties  of  that  country  are  no  longer  secure.  What  is  called  die 
splendor  of  a  throne,  is  no  other  than  the  corruption  of  the  state.  It 
is  made  up  of  a  band  of  parasites,  living  in  luxurious  indolence, 
out  of  the  public  taxes. 

When  once  such  a  vicious  system  is  established,  it  becomes 
the  guard  and  prqiectioii  oCaD  inferior  abuses.    Tbamaa^iibo  ii 
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hi  ibe  receipt  of  a  mOfioii  a-year  10  tbe  last  peraon  to  promote  a 
•pint  of  refbrm,  lest,  in  the  event,  it  should  re«^  to  hinwelC  It 
if  always  his  interest  to  defend  inferior  abuses,  as  so  many  out- 
works to  protect  the  citadel ;  and  in  this  species  of  political  ferti- 
Ikation*  all  the  parts  have  such  a  common  dependance,  that  it  is 
never  to  be  expected  they  will  attack  each  other.* 

Monarchy  would  not  have  continued  so  many  ages  in  die  world 
had  it  not  been  for  the  abuses  it  protects.  It  is  the  master  firaud, 
which  shelters  all  others.  By  admitting  a  participation  of  die 
spoil,  it  makes  itself  friends ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  do  this,  it  will 
cease  to  be  the  idol  of  courtiers. 

As  the  principle  on  which  constitntions  are  now  formed,  rejeda 
aD  hereditary  pretensions  to  government,  it  also  rejects  all  tet 
catalogue  of  assumptions  known  by  the  name  of  prerogatives. 

If  there  is  any  government  where  prerogatives  might  widi  ap- 
parent safety  be  intrusted  to  any  individual,  it  is  in  die  fedend  gov* 
smment  ofl  America.  The  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  elected  only  for  four  years.  He  is  not  only  responsi- 
Me  in  the  general  sense  of  the  Word,  but  a  particular  mode  is  kid 
down  in  the  constitution  for  tiying  him.  He  cannot  be  eleded 
linder  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  and  he  must  be  a  native  of  die 
country. 

.  In  a  comparison  of  these  cases  with  die  govemment  of  Eagi* 
land,  the  difference  when  applied  to  the  latter  amounts  to  an  ab- 
surdity.   In  England,  the  person  who  exercises  this  prerogative 

*It  is  teucely  possible  to  touch  on  any  subject,  that  will  notsogeest  aa  al- 
laMon  to  some  commtion  in  governments.  The  sunile  of  ">brit/EesHaiu^** 
vnfortonately  involves  with  it  a  circiunstance,  which  is  directly  in  point  with 
tbe  matter  above  alluded  to. 

Among  the  numerous  instances  of  abuse  which  have  been  acted  or  protected 
by  governments,  ancient  or  modern,  there  is  not  a  ereater  than  that  of  qoai^ 
tsriig  a  man  and  his  heirs  upon  the  public,  to  be  maintained  at  iu  ex- 
pense. 

Humanity  dictates  a  provision  fbr  the  poor^-4mt  by  what  rifdbt.  moral  or 
political,  does  any  government  assume  to  say.  that  the  person  caSbd  the  duke 
ef  Richmond,  shaU  m  maintained  by  the  public?  Yet,  if  common  repoK  ia 
lrae,not  a  beggar  in  London  can  puronase  his  wretdied  pittance  of  eoa^  with* 
oat  paying  towards  the  civil  list  of  the  duke  of  Richmond.  Were  the  whole 
produce  ofthis  imposition  but  a  shilling  a-year,  the  iniquitous  principle  would 
se  atili  the  same--bat  when  it  amounu,  as  it  is  said  to  do^  to  not  leas  than 
Iwenty  thousand  pounds  per  ann.  the  enormity  is  too  serious  to  be  ptrmittiMl 
Is  lemain^— -This  is  one  of  the  eflfects  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy. 

In  stating  this  case,  I  am  led  by  no  personal  dislike.    Though  I  think  it 

—  in  any  man  to  live  upon  the  pubhc ;  the  vice  originates  in  the  govem- 
;  and  so  general  is  it  become,  that  whether  the  parties  are  in  the  minia- 

&;or  iatheoppoaitioi^itmakctiiodifereDce;  they  art  sure  of  tho  guana- 
tfosdl  otfaar. 
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u  often  a  foreigner ;  always  half  a  foreigner,  and  alwvpi  terrM  ; 
to  a  foreigner.     He  is  never  in  full  natural  or  political  eonnexioii  ; 
with  the  countiy,  is  not  responsible  for  any  thing,  and  becomes  of 
age  at  eighteen  years ;  yet  such  a  person  is  permitted  to  forUk 
foreign  alliances,  without  even  the  knowledge  of  the  nation ;  and 
to  make  war  and  peace  without  its  consent. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Though  such  a  person  cannot  dispose  of 
the  government,  in  the  manner  of  a  testator,  he  dictates  tiie  mar- 
riage  connexions,  which,  in  effect,  accomplishes  a  great  part  of 
die  same  end.  He  cannot  directly  bequeath  half  the  goveminent 
to  Prussia,  but  he  can  form  a  marriage  partnership  diat  w31  prc^ 
duce  the  same  effect.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  happy  fbr 
England  that  she  is  not  situated  on  the  continent,  or  she  nu^Af 
like  Holland,  fall  under  the  dictatorship  of  Prussia.  Holland,  by 
marriage,  is  as  effectually  governed  by  Prussia,  as  if  the  oU 
tyranny  of  bequeathing  the  government  had  been  the  means. 

The  presidency  in  America,  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  tlMl 
executive,)  is  the  only  office  from  which  a  foreigner  is  excluded ; 
and  in  England,  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  he  is  admitted.  A  Ibi^. 
eigner  cannot  be  a  member  of  parliament,  but  he  may  be  what  is 
called  a  king.  If  there  is  any  reason  for  excludmg  foreigners,  n 
ought  to  be  from  those  offices  where  most  mischief  can  be  acted^ 
and  where,  by  uniting  every  bias  of  interest  and  attachment,  tU 
trust  is  best  secured. 

But  as  nations  proceed  in  the  great  business  of  forming  consti- 
tutions, they  will  examine  with  more  precision  into  the  nature  and 
business  of  that  departnent  which  is  called  the  executive.  What 
the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  are,  every  one  can  see ) 
but  with  respect  to  what,  in  Europe,  is  called  the  executive,  as 
distinct  from  those  two,  it  is  either  a  political  superfluity,  or  a 
chaos  of  unknown  things. 

Some  kind  of  official  department,  to  which  reports  shall  be 
made  from  difierent  parts  of  the  nation,  or  from  abroad,  to  be  laid 
before  the  national  representatives,  is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  but 
there  is  no  consistency  in  calling  this  the  executive ;  neither  can 
it  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  mferior  to  the  legislature. 
The  sovereign  authority  in  any  country  is  the  power  of  making 
laws,  and  every  thing  else  is  an  official  department. 

Next  to  the  arrangement  of  the  principles  and  the  orgamzatioB 
of  the  several  parts  of  a  constitution,  is  the  provision  to  be 
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finr  die  soi^ort  of  the  pereons  to  whom  the  nation  diall  confide 
the  administration  of  the  constitutional  powers. 

A  nation  can  have  no  right  to  the  time  and  services  of  anj  per- 
son at  his  own  eipensov  whom  it  maj  choose  to  employ  or  intrust 
**in  any  department  whatever ;  neither  can  anj  reason  he  given  fer 
making  provision  for  the  support  of  any  one  part  of  the  govern* 
ment  and  not  for  the  other. 

But,  admitting  that  the  honor  of  heing  intrusted  with  any  part 
of  a  government,  is  to  he  considered  a  sufficient  reward,  it  ou^^ 
to  he  so  to  every  person  alike.  If  the  memhers  of  the  legislature 
of  any  country  are  to  serve  at  their  own  expense,  that  whidi  is 
called  the  executive,  whether  monarchical,  or  hy  any  other  name, 
ought  to  serve  in  like  manner.  It  is  inconsistent  to  pay  the  cme, 
and  accept  the  service  of  the  other  gratis. 

In  America,  every  department  in  the  government  is  decentfy 
provided  for ;  hut  no  one  is  extravagantly  paid.  Eveiy  memher 
of  congress,  and  of  the  state  assemhlies,  is  allowed  a  sufficiency 
for  his  expenses.  Whereas,  in  England,  a  most  prodigal  pro-  * 
vision  is  made  for  the  support  of  one  part  of  the  government,  and 
none  for  the  other ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  one  is 
furnished  with  the  means  of  corruption,  and  the  other  is  put  into 
the  condition  of  being  corrupted.  Less  than  a  fourth  part  of  such 
expense,  applied  as  it  is  in  America,  would  remedy  a  great  part  of 
the  corruption. 

Another  reform  in  the  American  constitutions  is,  the  exploding 
all  oaths  of  personality.  The  oath  of  allegiance  is  to  the  nation 
only.  The  putting  any  individual  as  a  figure  for  a  nation  is  im- 
proper. The  happiness  of  a  nation  is  the  first  object,  and  tiiere- 
fore  the  intention  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  ought  not  to  be  ob- 
scured by  being  figuratively  taken,  to,  or  in  the  name  of,  any 
person.  The  oath,  called  the  civic  oath,  in  France,  viz.  the 
**  noHon^  the  2ato,  aud  the  ittng,"  is  improper.  If  taken  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  as  in  America,  to  the  nation  only.  The  law  may  or 
may^  not  be  good ;  but,  in  this  place,  it  can  have  no  other  mean- 
ing, than  as  being  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  and 
Aerefore  is  included  in  it.  The  remainder  of  the  oath  is  improper, 
on  the  ground  that  all  personal  oaths  ought  to  be  abolished. 
They  are  the  remains  of  tyranny  on  one  part,  and  slavery  on  the 
other;  and  the  name  of  the  Creator  ought  not  to  be  introduced  to 
^^tnesB  the  degradation  of  his  creation;  or  if  taken,  as  is  abreadr 
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But  whatever  apology  may  be  made  for  oaths  at  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  a  government,  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  after- 
wards. If  a  government  requires  the  support  of  oaths,  it  is  a  sign 
that  it  is  not  worth  supporting,  and  ought  not  to  be  supported* 
Make  government  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  wfll  support  itself. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject.  One  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements that  has  been  made  for  the  perpetual  security  and 
progress  of  constitutional  liberty,  is  the  provision  which  the  new 
constitutions  make  for  occasionally  revising,  altering  and  amend- 
ing them. 

The  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Burke  formed  his  political  creed, 
that  '*  of  binding  and  eantrolUng  posterity  to  the  end  of  fime^  and 
renouncing  and  abdicating  the  rights  of  aU  posterity  for  ever,"  is 
now  become  too  detestable  to  be  made  a  subject  of  debate ;  and, 
therefore,  I  pass  it  over  with  no  other  notice  than  exposing  it. 

Government  is  but  now  beginning  to  be  known.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  the  mere  exercise  of  power,  which  forbad  all  effectual 
inquiry  into  rights,  and  grounded  itself  wholly  on  possession. 
While  the  enemy  of  liberty  was  its  judge,  the  progress  of  its  prin- 
ciples must  have  been  small  indeed. 

The  constitutions  of  America,  and  also  that  of  France,  have 
either  fixed  a  period  for  their  revision,  or  laid  down  the  mode  by 
iHuch  improvements  shall  be  made.  It  is  perhi^M  impossible  to 
establish  any  thing  that  combines  principles  with  opinions  and 
practice,  which  the  progress  of  circumstances,  through  a  length  of 
years^'  will  not  in  some  measure  derange,  or  render  inconsistent ; 
and,  therefore,  to  prevent  inconveniences  accumulating,  till  they 
discourage  reformations  or  provoke  .revolutions,  it  is  best  to  regu- 
hUe  them  as  they  occur.  The  rights  of  man  are  the  rights  of  all 
generations  of  men,  and  cannot  be  monopolized  by  any.  That 
which  is  worth  following,  wiU  be  followed  for  the  sake  of  its  worth ; 
and  it  is  in  this  that  its  security  lies,  and  not  in  any  conditions 
with  which  it  may  be  incumbered.  When  a  man  leaves  property 
to  his  heirs,  he  does  not  connect  it  with  an  obligation  that  they 
shall  accept  it  Why  then  should  we  do  otherwise  with  respect 
to  constitutions? 

The  best  constitution  that  could  now  be  devised,  consistent 
with  the  condition  of  the  present  moment,  may  be  ftr  short  of 
that  excellence  which  a  few  yean  may  afford.    There  is  a  mom 
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i^  of  reaflcm  rising  upon  man,  on  the  subject  of  govemmeiil,  that 
Jhui  not  appeared  before.  As  the  barbarism  of  the  present  <4d 
governments  expires,  the  moral  condition  of  nations,  with  respect 
$o  each  other,  will  be  changed.  Man  wiU  not  be  brought  up  with 
the  savage  idea  of  considering  his  species  as  enemies,  bcscanse 
the  accident  of  birth  gave  the  individuals  existence  in  countries 
$8tinguiBhed  by  different  names  ;  and  as  constitutions  have  al- 
ways some  relation  to  external  as  well  as  to  domestic  circumslan- 
ce8  the  means  of  benefiting  by  every  change,  foreign  or  domestie, 
ibould  be  a  part  of  every  constitution. 

We  already  see  an  alteration  in  the  national  disposition  of  £i|g- 
land  and  France  towards  each  other,  which,  when  we  look  b^dc 
only  a  few  years,  is  itself  a  revolution.  Who  could  have  foreseen, 
or  who  would  have  believed,  that  a  French  national  assembly 
would  ever  have  been  a  popular  toast  in  En^and,  or  that  a 
friendly  alliance  of  the  two  nations  should  become  the  wish  of 
either!  It  shows,  that  man,  were  he  not  corrupted  by. govern- 
ments, is  naturally  the  friend  of  man,  and  that  human  nature  is 
not  of  itself  yicious.  That  spirit  of  jealousy  and  ferocity,  which 
^  governments  of  the  two  countries  inspired,  and  whidi  tfiey 
rendered  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  taxation,  is  now  yieldii^ 
|o  the  dictates  of  reason,  interest,  and  humanity.  The  trade  of 
courts  is  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  the  affectation  of  ny^ 
tery,  with  all  the  artificial  sorcery  by  which  they  imposed  opon 
mankind,  is  on  the  decline.  It  has  received  its  death  woond ; 
and  though  it  may  linger,  it  will  expire. 

Government  ought  to  be  as  much  open  to  improvement  as  any 
thing  which  appertains  to  man,  instead  of  which  it  has  been  mo- 
nopolized from  age  to  age,  by  the  most  ignorant  and  vicious  of 
the  human  race.  Need  we  any  other  proof  of  their  wretched 
management,  than  the  excess  of  debt  and  taxes  with  which  every 
nation  groans,  and  the  quarreb  into  which  they  have  precipitated 
the  world  ? 

Just  emerging  from  such  a  barbarous  condition,  it  is  too  soon 
to  determine  to  what  extent  of  improvement  government  may 
yet  be  carried.  For  what  we  can  foresee,  all  £urope  may  form 
hot  one  great  republic,  and  man  be  free  of  the  whole. 
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WATS    AND   MBANS   Of   IMPROVING   THE  CONDITION  OF  RUROPB  ; 
INTRRBFERSED   WITH    MISCELLANEOUS    OBSERVATIONS. 

In  contemplating  a  subject  that  embraces  with  equatorial  mag^ 
nitude  the  whole  region  of  humanity,  it  is  impossible  to  confine 
the  pursuit  in  any  one  single  direction.  It  takes  ground  on  every 
character  and  condition  that  appertains  to  man,  and  blends  the 
individual,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 

From  a  small  spark,  kindled  in  America,  a  flame  has  arisen, 
not  to  be  extinguished.  Without  consuming,  like  the  vUimo 
roHo  rBgum^  it  winds  its  progress  from  nation  to  nation,  and  con 
quers  by  a  silent  operation.  Man  finds  himself  changed,  ba 
scarcely  perceives  how.  He  acquires  a  knowledge  of  his  ri^ts 
by  attending  justly  to  his  interest,  and  discovers  in  the  event,  that 
the  strength  and  powers  of  despotism  consist  wholly  in  the  fear  ot 
resisting  it,  and  that,  in  order  **  to  befite^  it  is  sufficient  that  As 
vfiUs  i7.^ 

Having  in  all  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work  endeavored  tc 
establish  a  system  of  principles  as  a  basis  on  which  governments 
ought  to  be  erected,  I  shall  proceed  in  this,  to  the  ways  and  means 
of  rendering  them  into  practice.  But  in  order  to  introduce  this 
part  of  the  subject  with  more  propriety,  and  stronger  effect, 
some  preliminary  observations,  deducible  from,  or  connected  with 
those  principles,  are  necessary. 

Whatever  the  form  or  constitution  of  government  may  be,  it 
ought  to  have  no  other  object  than  the  general  happiness.  When, 
instead  of  this,  it  operates  to  create  and  increase  wretchedness  in 
any  of  the  parts  of  society,  it  is  on  a  wrong  system,  and  reformat 
tion  is  necessary. 

Customary  language  has  clasfsed  tlie  condition  of  man  under 
the  two  descriptions  of  civilia^d  and  uncivilized  life.  To  the  one 
it  has  ascribed  felicity  and  affluence ;  to  the  otlier,  hardship  and 
want  But,  however  our  imagination  may  be  impressed  by  paint* 
ing  and  comparison,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  great  portion  of 
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annkiiid,  in  what  arc  called  civilized  countries,  are  in  a  state  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  far  below  the  condition  of  an  Indian. 
I  speak  not  of  one  country,  but  of  all.  It  is  so  in  England,  it  is 
io  a]l  over  Europe.     Let  us  inquire  into  tlie  cause. 

It  lies  not  in  any  natural  defect  in  the  principles  of  civnization« 
but  in  preventing  those  principles  having  an  umversal  operation  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  a  perpetual  system  of  war  and  ex- 
pense, that  drains  the  country  and  defeats  the  general  felicity  of 
which  civilization  is  capable. 

All  die  Emopean  governments  (France  now  excepted,)  are 
eonstmcted,  not  on  the  principle  of  universal  civilizationt  but  on 
tte  reverse  of  it  So  fiff  as  those  governments  relate  to  each 
•ther,  they  are  in  the  same  condition  as  we  conceite  of  savage 
oncivilized  life ;  they  put  themselves  beyond  die  law,  as  well  of 
God  as  of  man,  and  are,  with  respecl  to  princi|rfe  and  reciprocal 
conduct,  like  so  many  individuals  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  inhalntants  of  eveiy  country,  under  die  civilization  of  laws^ 
easily  associate  together ;  but  governments  being  in  an  uncivilized 
state,  and  almost  continually  at  war,  diey  pervert  die  abundance 
Irtiich  civilized  life  produces,  to  carry  on  the  nneivilized  part  to  a 
greater  extent.  By  dius  ingrafting  the  barbarism  of  government 
open  the  internal  civilization  of  a  country,  it  draws  from  die  btter, 
and  more  especially  from  the  poor,  a  great  portion  of  those  earn- 
ings  which  should  be  applied  to  their  own  subsistence  and  comfort. 
Apart  from  all  reflections  of  morality  and  philosophy,  it  is  a  mel- 
ancholy hctf  that  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  labor  of  mankind  is 
annually  consumed  by  tins  barbarous  sjrstem. 

What  has  served  to  continue  this  evil,  is  die  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage, which  all  die  governments  of  Europe  have  found  iu 
keeping  up  this  state  of  uncivilization.  It  affwds  to  them  pre- 
tences for  power  and  revenue,  for  which  there  would  be  neither 
occasion  nor  apology,  if  the  circle  of  civilization  were  rendered 
complete.  Civil  government  alone,  or  the  government  of  laws, 
is  not  productive  of  pretencee  for  many  taxes ;  it  operates  at 
home,  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  country,  and  precludes  tho 
possibility  of  much  imposition*  But  when  the  scene  is  laid  on 
tte  uncivilized  contention  of  governments,  the  field  of  pretences 
Is  enlarged,  and  the  country,  being  no  longer  a  judgOi  is  open  to 
eiveiy  imposition  mdiich  governments  please  to  act 
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Not  a  thirtieth,  mwmI/  a  fintieth  part  of  the  laxaa  which  ai9 
laised  in  England,  aro  either  oeeasioned  by,  or  a|»|diad  to  tii# 
purpoees  of  ciril  government  It  ii  not  difficult  to  aoo  that  Hm 
whole  which  the  actual  government  doea  in  this  reepect,  ia  to  mPt 
net  law*,  and  that  the  couotiy  adminiatere  and  ezecutea  them,  al 
iu  own  expen»e,by  means  of  magictratea,  juries,  aoMiona,  and 
as8ize«  over  and  above  the  tazeo  which  it  paya* 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  have  two  distinct  characters  of  gov 
erument ;  the  one,  the  civil  government,  or  the  government  of  lawa, 
which  operates  at  home ;  the  other,  the  court  or  cabinet  goven^ 
meat,  which  operates  abroad  on  the  rude  plan  of  unciviliaEod 
life  ;  the  one  attended  with  little  charge,  the  other  with  boundless 
extravagance ;  and  so  distinct  are  the  two,  that  if  the  latter  wer0 
to  sink,  as  it  were  by  a  sudden  opening  of  the  earth,  and  totally 
disappear,  the  former  would  not  be  deranged.  It  would  stiB 
proceed,  because  it  is  the  common  interest  of  the  nation  that  ii 
should,  and  all  the  means  are  in  practice. 

Revolutions,  then,  hav^  for  their  object,  a  change  in  the  moral 
condition  of  governments,  and  with  this  change  the  burden  of 
public  taxes  will  lessen,  and  civilisation  will  be  left  to  the  enjojw 
moot  of  that  abundance,  of  which  it  is  now  deprived. 

In  contemplating  the  whole  of  this  subject,  I  extend  my  views 
into  the  department  of  commerce.  In  all  my  publications,  wlinra 
the  matter  would  admit,  I  have  been  an  advocate  for  commerca, 
because  I  am  a  firieod  to  its  effects.  It  is  a  pacific  system,  opo^ 
rating  to  unite  mankind,  by  rendering  nations,  as  well  as  individu- 
als, useful  to  each  other.  As  to  mere  theoretical  reformation,  I 
have  never  preached  it  up.  The  most  effectual  process  is  that  of 
improving  the  condition  of  man  by  means  of  his  interest ;  and  it 
is  on  this  ground  that  I  take  my  stand. 

If  commerce  were  permitted  to  act  to  the  universal  extent  it  b 
capable  of,  it  would  extirpate  the  system  of  war,  and  produce  a 
revolution  in  the  uncivilized  state  of  governments.  The  inven- 
tion  of  commerce  has  arisen  since  those  governments  began,  and 
is  the  greatest  approach  towards  universal  civilisation,  that  has 
yet  been  made  by  any  means  not  immediately  flowing  fipom  moral 
principles. 

Wlmtever  has  a  tendency  to  promote  die  civil  intercourse  of 
nations,  by  an  exchange  of  benefits,  ia  a  aubject  as  worthy  of  phir 
loBophy  aa  ofpolilM    CoaMMpaa  ia  w  adw  tl«i  *a  tnfla  ^ 


/ 
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tv^pOTtoBs,  multiplied  oa  a  teak  ot  immban ;  and  bj  die  lame 
tale  that  nature  intended  the  intercourse  of  two,  aha  intended  that 
itf  alL  For  tine  purpose  she  ho  distributed  the  matmab  of 
nanufitttnres  and  coinmerce«  in  various  and  distant  parts  q€  a 
•ation  and  of  the  worid ;  and  as  they  cannot  be  procured  by  war 
wo  cheaply  or  so  conunodiously  as  by  commerce,  she  has  rao- 
dered  the  latter  the  means  of  extirpating  the  former. 

As  the  two  are  neariy  the  opposites  of  each  other,  consequently, 
the  uncivilized  state  of  European  governments  is  injurious  to 
eommerce.  £very  kind  of  destruction  or  embarrassment  serves 
to  lessen  the  quantity,  and  it  matters  but  little  in  what  part  of  the 
commercial  world  the  reduction  begins.  Like  blood,  it  cannot 
be  taken  from  any  of  the  parts,  without  being  taken  from  the 
whole  mass  in  circulation,  and  all  partake  of  the  loss.  When 
lAe  ability  in  any  nation  to  buy  is  destroyed,  it  equally  involves 
tiie  seller.  Could  the  government  of  England  destroy  the  com- 
merce of  all  other  nations,  she  would  roost  effectually  ruin  her 


It  is  possible  that  a  nation  may  be  the  carrier  for  the  world,  but 
she  cannot  be  the  merchant  She  cannot  be  the  seller  and  the 
buyer  of  her  own  merchandize.  The  ability  to  buy  must  reside 
oot  of  herself;  and,  therefore,  the  prosperity  of  any  commercial 
■ation  is  regulated  by  the  prosperity  of  the  rest  If  they  are  poor, 
she  cannot  be  rich ;  and  her  condition,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  an 
index  of  the  height  of  the  commercial  tide  in  other  nations. 

That  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  its  universal  operation 
may  be  understood,  without  understanding  the  practice,  is  a  posi- 
tion that  reason  nviil  not  deny ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  only  that  I 
argue  the  subject  It  is  one  thing  in  the  counting  house,  in  the 
world  it  is  another.  With  respect  to  its  operation,  it  must  neces- 
aariiy  be  contemplated  as  a  reciprocal  thing,  that  only  one  half  its 
powers  resides  within  the  nation,  and  that  the  whole  is  as  efiectu- 
ally  destroyed  by  destroying  the  half  that  resides  without,  as  if  the 
destruction  had  been  committed  on  that  which  is  within,  for 
neither  can  act  without  the  other. 

When  in  the  last,  as  well  as  in  the  former  wars,  the  commerce 
of  England  sunk,  it  was  because  the  general  quantity  was  lessened 
•very  where ;  and  it  now  rises  because  commerce  is  in  a  rising 
■tate  in  every  nation.  If  England,  at  this  day,  imports  and  az- 
thui  a|  any  other  pecidd^ihe  aatioa  with  wh^  Aa 
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tnrief  mast  neeeMwrily  do  the  same ;  her  importo  era  Iheir  ta- 
pbrti,  and  mee  vtrto. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  nation  flourishing  alooe  1m 
ooounetce  ;  she  can  only  particifiate ;  and  the  destmetioii  of  H 
ia  mof  part  must  necessarily  afifect  all.  When,  therefore,  go«(- 
emments  are  at  war,  the  attack  is  made  upon  the  common  stock 
of  commerce,  and  the  consequence  is  the  same  as  if  each  had 
attacked  his  own. 

The  present  increase  of  commerce  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
ministers,  or  to  any  political  contrivances,  but  to  its  own  tmtinal 
operations  in  consequence  of  peace.  The  regular  markets  had 
been  destroyed,  the  channels  of  trade  broken  up,  and  the  h^ 
road  of  the  seas  infested  with  robbers  of  every  nation,  and  the 
attention  of  the  world  called  to  other  objects.  Those  interrup- 
tiom  have  ceased,  and  peace  has  restored  the  deranged  condition 
of  things  to  their  proper  order.* 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  every  nation  reckons  the  balance  of 
trade  in  its  own  favor ;  and  therefore  something  must  be  irregular 
ID  the  common  ideas  upon  this  subject 

The  fact,  however,  is  true,  according  to  what  is  called  a 
balance ;  and  it  is  from  this  cause  that  commerce  is  universally 
supported.  Evety  nation  feels  the  advantage,  or  it  would  aban^ 
don  the  practice  :  but  the  deception  lies  in  the  mode  of  making 
op  the  accounts,  and  attributing  what  are  called  profits  to  a  wrong 
cause. 

Mr.  Pitt  has  sometimes  amused  himself,  by  showing  what  he 
called  a  balance  of  trade  from  the  custom-house  books.  This 
mode  of  calculation^  not  only  affords  no  rule  that  is  true,  but  one 
fliat  is  false. 

In  the  first  place,  every  cargo  that  departs  from  the  custom- 
house, appears  on  the  books  as  an  export ;  and  according  to  the 
custom-house  balance,  the  losses  at  sea,  and  by  foreign  failures, 
are  all  reckoned  on  the  side  of  the  profit,  because  they  appear  as 
exports. 

♦  In  America  the  increMe  of  conunerce  is  greater  in  proportion  than  inEn^ 
land.  It  ie,  at  this  time,  at  least  one  hulf  more  than  at  any  period  prior  to 
the  revolution.  The  greatest  number  of  vessels  cleared  out  of  the  port  of 
nuladelphia,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  between  eigiit  and 
mne  hundred.  In  the  year  1788,  the  nmnber  was  upwards  of  twelve  hundred. 
As  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  estimated  as  an  eighth  part  of  the  Umtad 
States  in  popuUtiooy  the  whole  aumber  of  veasels  must  now  be  neariy  tea 
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rBaccMid,  Baeanaedie  inportelioo  1^  Hm 

•ppMur  on  the  eofltom-lMNiM  books,  to  wiaago 


No  Wlaaeo,  dMnelbfOp  m  applyiog  to  aapofior 
OMi  bo  dbmwB  fro«i  diete  doevmeato;  and  if  wo 
9itanl  opentioa  of  eommereo,  the  idee  »  ftlhrioaa; 
tpw,  would  aooa  bo  iojwioao.    The  greet  eupyoit  of 
ooneiete  tn  the  belenco   betng  a  level  of  benefite 


Two  merehaiiiii  of  differait  aatione  trading  togedwr,  wfll  boiii 
beeoBue  rich,  and  eadinwkea  the  balance  in  Ina  own  Amir;  oon* 
aafnentlj,  thej  do  not  get  rich  out  of  eadi  other ;  and  H  ioIIni 
emo  with  reaiieet  to  the  nationa  in  whkh  thej  r'eaiie.  The 
nwit  boi  that  each  nation  moat  get  rich  out  of  its  own 
inoraase  that  richea  bjr  aomethiag  which  it  proeurea  fiooi 
in  exchange. 

Ifa  merchant  in  England  aenda  an  artide  ofSngUdi 
turn  abroad,  which  coata  him  a  ahiUing  at  home,  and 
aomething  which  sella  for  two,  he  makes  a  baknoe  cif  one 
inhisownfafor:  but  this  is  not  gained  out  of  die  foreign 
or  the  fofeign  merchant,  for  he  also  does  the  same  bjtfm  arlidnf 
he  receifoa,  and  neither  has  a  balance  of  advantage  n|N«  tfm  I 
The  original  value  of  the  two  articles  in  dieir  proper  ec 
bnt  two  shillings ;  but  bjr  changing  their  placea,the7ac<iaiva  a  nnur 
lOea  of  value,  equal  to  double  what  they  had  at  first,  and  dniln* 
creased  value  is  equally  divided. 

There  is  no  otherwise  a  balance  on  foreign  dian  on  dooMalifr 
oommerce.  The  merchants  of  London  and  Newcastle  ttnde 
on  the  same  principle,  as  if  they  resided  in  difierent  nationa,  and 
Bwke  dieir  baknces  in  the  same  manner :  yet  London  doea  not 
get  rich  out  of  Newcastle,  any  more  than  Newcastle  out  of  Lon* 
don :  but  coab,  the  merchandize  of  Newcastle,  have  an  additinnel 
value  at  London,  and  London  merchandise  has  the  same  at  New- 
castle. 

Thou^  the  principle  of  all  commerce  is  the  same,  the 
tie,  in  a  national  view,  is  the  part  the  most  beneficial ; 
the  whole  of  the  advantages,  on  both  sides,  rest  within  the  nation  | 
wherses,  in  foreign  commerce,  it  is  only  a  paiticyation  of  onii 
heU: 
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Thi  ttoit  MffofitablB  of  all  comniefce,  is  tiMt  cwnartaJ  wMi 
fMWgD  domiBioii.  To  ft  few  iodiTidiMilo  it  any  bo  booollcWt 
mwnlf  boeouie  it  if  eommoree ;  but  to  the  nttioii  it  is  •  bos. 
33ie  eipsase  of  meintftiainy  domjoioo  more  than  absoibs  tbe  ft^ 
fils  of  «iy  tvodo.  It  does  not  ioeraose  die  gooorri  cpHUiti^  in  the 
VofU#  but  Ofotfttos  to  loosoB  it ;  oad  «s  a  gioftter  nasswooMto 
bj  ralipqiMsbing  doooiDioii,  tbo  participotkMi  tnteut  liMi 
wooid  bo  tnote  Taloable  tbaa  a  gioater  ipaatity  wMi 
it. 

;  But  it  is  imposwMo  to  ODgcoss  ooouBoreo  bj  domiDioti ;  and 
tliaiiifiHo  it  is  still  more  failaciotts.  It  eaaoot  exist  in  coiifiiioi 
rtwanslsK  and  aooossarily  breaks  out  by  rognlar  or  irregular 
iWOitnthet  defeat  the  attempt,  and  to  soecood  would  bo  stai  worse, 
FwBiO%siaco  tim  re¥olwtion»  has  been  more  than  indMfbrent  as  te 
fimigii  possessions  $  and  odier  nations  will  become  tte  same 
wheo  they  investigate  the  subject  widi  respect  to  commeiee. 

To  dm  eipense  of  dominion  is  to  be  added  that  of  navieSv  and 
when  Ao  amonnt  of  the  two  is  sabtracted  from  the  profits  of  com* 
Hmrbo,  it  will  appear»  that  what  is  called  the  balance  of  tradot  eteii 
admitting  it  to  exist,  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  nation,  bat  absorbed 
by 'Ine  govefnment* 

.  The  idee  of  having  nams  fer  the  protection  of  eommoree,  i» 
delusive.  It  is  putting  the  oMansofdostraetioQlbf  the  means  of 
pvotoetion.  Commerce  needs  no  other  protection  than  4m 
amipffocnl  interest  which  every  nation  feels  in  supporting  it— 4t 
is  oommon  stock— it  exists  by  a  balance  of  advantages  to  all  f 
und  the  only  interruption  it  meets,  is  from  the  present  und^ 
iaod  sta|e  of  governments,  and  which  is  its  common  interest  to 


Qnittingdiis  subject,  I  now  proceed  to  other  matters. — kn  it  is 
to  indude  England  in  the  prospect  of  a  genend  refor- 
it  is  prepor  to  inquire  mio  dm  defects  of  its  government 
kisonfybyeaehnadonrelbmdng  it8  0wn,diatdie  whc^  canbo 


<»  Whrn  I  mw  Mr.  Titt't  aiida  of  wtiiMtiDC  die  bdanoe  of  tmde|ia 
oas  of  his  pvliaaieBtery  tpoe^  he  appeared  to  me  to  know  iiothiof 
of  He  nature  and  intereft  of  eommeree:  and  no  man  hat  more  wantooly 
tertmd  ii  dian  kineelC  Dnrim;  a  penod  of  peace,  H  has  been  ihsckM 
with  the  ealamities  of  war.  Three  limei  has  it  been  thrown  mto  itaf- 
nlliin,«kidtheve*ehrumMumed  by  impfeami^,  widim  1e« than  feorytms 
of  peeoa. 
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ittlproTed,  and  the  full  benefit  of  refonnation  enjoyed.    Ofif  fmt^ 
tU  idTantagafl  can  flow  from  fiartial  reforms. 

France  and  England  are  the  only  two  conntriea  in  Europe  wfaera 
m  feformatioi^  in  government  could  have  succeaafully  began.  The 
one  secure  by  the  ocean,  and  the  other  hy  the  immensity  of  ill  intM^ 
■ri  strength,  could  defy  the  malignancy  of  foreign  despoCisni.  Btrt 
il  is  with  revolutions  as  with  commerce,  the  advantages  incrensei 
by  &eir  becoming  general,  and  double  to  either  what  each  woM 
rbceive  alone. 

As  a  new  system  is  now  opening  to  the  view  of  the  woildv'tha 
Snropean  courts  are  plottmg  to  counteract  it  Alliances,  eontaiy 
to  all  former  systems,  are  agitating,  and  a  common  interest  of 
courts  is  forming  against  the  common  interest  of  man.  Thte 
combination  draws  a  line  that  runs  throughout  Europe,  andpim- 
sents  a  case  so  entirely  new,  as  to  exclude  all  cakutetioiis  fretB 
former  circumstances.  While  despotism  warred  with  despotisiii, 
man  had  no  interest  in  the  contest;  but  in  a  cause  that  unitet  Ae 
soldier  ^ith  the  citizen,  and  nation  with  nation,  the  despotism  of 
worts,  though  it  feels  the  danger,  and  meditates  revenge,  is  afiatd 
cO  strike. 

No  question  has  arisen  within  the  records  of  history  Ant 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  the  present  It  is  not  wiiellMr  this 
or  thai  party  shall  be  in  or  out,  or  whig  or  tory,orhigh  or  low  alnJl 
prevail ;  but  whether  man  shall  inherit  his  rights,  and  omversnl 
civilization  take  place  ? — ^Whether  the  fruits  of  his  labor  shdl  bo 
Clayed  by  himself,  or  consumed  by  the  profligacy  of  govenft- 
ments  ? — ^Whether  robbery  shall  be  banished  from  coorti,  and 
wretchedness  from  countries  ? 

When,  in  countries  that  are  called  civilized,  we  see  age  going 
to  the  work-house,  and  youth  to  the  gallows,  sometfiing  most  be 
wrong  in  the  system  of  government  It  would  seem,  by  the  ex- 
terior appearance  of  such  countries,  that  all  was  happiness ;  but 
there  lies  hidden  from  the  eye  of  common  observationi  a  man  of 
wretchedness  that  has  scarcely  any  other  chance,  than  to  expire 
in  poverty  or  infamy.  Its  entrance  into  life  is  marked  wMi«the 
presage  of  its  fate ;  and  until  this  is  remedied,  it  is  in  vain  to 
punish. 

Civil  government  does  not  exist  by  executions ;  but  in  fw*fci»g 
Oat  provision  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  support  of  age, 
as  to  exclude,  as  much  as  possible,  profligacy  from  the  one,  ud 


fi«mfko6tlMr«  ImtoadofdMy  therMouroaiof  aeotoh 
try  are  knihed  upon  knigi,  vpon  courti,  opoa  liirdiiigi»  ioqpo*- 
tofs  and  proatitates ;  and  area  tha  poor  tlianuialTas,  with  all  their 

Nw  than,  aia  eon^aUad  to  tupport  tha  fraud  thiC  op* 


Wfaj  ii  it,  dwt  ■caicalj  uj  tra  azaeutad  bat  tta  poor  t  Tha 
fiiet  ia  a  pcooAamoDg  othor  thingi,  of  a  wretchadaew  in  their 
eooditiaa.  Brad  op  without  morals,  and  cast  upon  the  woild 
without  a  prospect,  thajr  arc  tha  exposed  sacrifice  of  vice  and 
lagal  baifaarit]r»  The  millions  that  are  superfluously  wasted  upon 
gofamments  are  mora  then  sufficient  to  reform  those  evils,  and  tO' 
benefit  the  condition  of  ereiy  man  in  a  nation,  not  included  in  tha 
purlieus  of  a  court.  This  I  hope  to  make  appear  in  the  progress 
aftUaworlu 

It  is  tta  nature  of  compassion  to  associate  with  misfortune.  In 
taking  up  tUa  subject,  I  seek  no  recompense— I  fear  no  consa* 
quances.  Fortified  with  that  proud  integrity,  that  disdains  to 
triumph  or  to  yield,  I  will  adTocate  the  rights  of  man. 

At  an  early  period,  little  more  than  sixteen  yean  of  age,  raw- 
and  adventurous,  and  heated  with  the  false  heroism  of  a  master* 
who  had  served  in  a  man  of  war,  I  began  the  carver  of  my  own 
fortune,  and  eaterod  on  board  the  privateer  Terrible,  capttin 
Death.  From  this  adventure  I  was  happily  prevented  by  im 
afiectionate  and  moral  remonstrance  of  a  good  father,  who,  from 
his  own  habits  of  lift,  being  of  the  Quaker  profession,  must  have 
begun  to  look  upon  me  as  lost.  But  the  impression,  much  as  it 
effected  at  the  time,  began  to  wear  away,  and  I  entered  afterwards 
intheprivateer.  King  of  Prussia,  captain  Mendea,  and  went  in  her 
to  aea.  Yet,  from  such  a  beginning,  and  with  all  the  inconvenien- 
ces of  eariy  lift  against  me,  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  with  a  perse- 
verance undismayed  by  difficulties,  a  disinterestedness  that  com- 
pds  respect,  I  have  not  only  contributed  to  raise  a  new  empire  in 
tha  world,  founded  on  a  new  system  of  government,  but  I  have 
arrived  at  an  eminance  in  poEtical  literature,  the  most  difficult  of 
all  Kaes  to  succeed  and  excel  in,  which  aristocracy,  widi  all  its 
aids,  has  not  been  able  to  reach  or  to  rival. 

Knowing  my  own  heart,  and  feeling  myself^  as  I  now  do,  supe- 
rior to  all  the  skirmish  of  party,  tha  inveteracy  of  interested  ar 

*  Isv.  Wililuii  XnewliiL  ttMitor  of  tht  grtmiiMur  adiool  aft  Thstftrd^  la 
TOL,  n.  .  *^  - 
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mistaken  opponents,  I  answer  not  to  falsehood  or  abuse,  Irat  pro* 
osed  to  the  defects  of  the  English  goveniment* 

«Po1itica  and  self-interest  hare  been  so  unironnI)r  connected,  that  theworid, 
ftom  btin^  so  often  deoeived,  hu  a  right  to  he  suspicious  ofpAUechsiactgrag 
hat  with  regard  to  myself.  I  am  perfectly  easy  on  this  head.  I  did  not,  at  my 
flrst  setting  out  in  public  life  nearly  seventeen  years  ago,  turn  my  thoi^ta  to 
MbjccU  of  ctyvennnent  from  motives  of  urtefeat—and  my  condaei  from  Chat 
moment  to  this,  pn>vcs  the  facU  I  saw  an  opportunity  in  which  I  thooj^ht  I 
eMid  do  some  good,  and  I  followed  exactly  whM  mr  heart  dictated.  I  neither 
raad  books,  nor  studied  other  people's  opmions.  i  thought  lor  myscl£  The 
ease  was  this : 

During  the  suspension  of  the  old  governments  in  America,  both  before  iund 
at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  I  was  struck  with  the  order  and  decorum  with 
which  every  uiug  was  conducted ;  and  impressecf  with  die  idea^  that  a  little 
mon  than  what  society  naturally  peribrmed,  was  all  the  govemmant  that  was 
necessary,  and  that  nionardiy  and  aristocracy  were  frauds  and  impoaiiions 
upon  mankind.  On  these  principles  I  pnbnshed  the  pamphlet  Common 
Sense.  The  success  it  met  with  was  beyond  any  thing  since  the  invention  of 
printing.  I  gave  a  copy-ridit  to  every  state  in  the  union,  and  the  demand 
mn  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  I  continued  the  sobieet  in 
the  same  manner,  under  the  title  of  The  Crisis,  till  the  complete  eatabliah- 
ment  of  the  revolution. 

After  the  declaration  of  independence,  eongress,  nnammoaelv  andvikiiowD 
to  me,  appointed  me  secretary  in  the  foreign  departmenL  Thia  was  ajg^reea- 
Ue  to  me,  becanse  it  epsve  me  an  opportmrity  of  seeing  into  the  abihtwa  of 
foreign  courts,  and  their  nuuiiier  of  doug  business*  But  a  misnndentanriing 
arising  between  congress  and  mc,  respecting  one  of  their  commissioners,  then 
ia  Eiuope,  Mr.  Silas  Deane,  I  resigned  the  oAce. 

When  the  war  ended,  I  went  from  Philadelphia  to  Bordentown,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Delaware,  where  I  have  a  small  place.  Congress  was  at  this  time 
at  Princeton,  fifteen  miles  distant;  and  general  WaahingtoaPa  heed-quarters 
were  at  Rocky-Hill^  within  the  neighborhood  of  congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
resicning  his  commission  (the  object  for  which  he  aoeepted  it  beln^  aeoom- 
pUsned)  and  of  retiriiig  to  private  life.  Whilehe  wssoathiabiBizneii^he 
wrote  me  the  letter  which  I  here  subjoin. 

Rocky-HSD,  SepL  10,  ITBS. 
I  have  learned  since  I  have  been  at  this  place,  that  you  are  at  Bordentown. 
Whether  for  the  sake  of  retirement  or  economy,  I  know  noL    Be  H  for  either, 
1^  both,  or  whatever  it  may,  if  you  will  come  to  this  plaoe»  and  peitake  with 
me.  I  shall  be  exceedingly  nanpy  to  see  3rou. 

■  xour  presence  may  remind  cougiess  of  your  past  seifiees  to  this  eoontry ; 
and  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  impress  them,  command  my  best  exertions  with 
fteedom,  as  they  win  be  rendered  cheerfully  by  one,  who  entertains  a  lively 
sense  of  the  importance  of  your  works,  and  who^  with  much  pieaaore,  tub- 
•cribes  himself. 

Your  sincere  (Kendy 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

purinr  die  war,  m  the  hitter  end  of  the  jtac  1780;  I  formed  to  myself  the 
design  of  coming  over  to  England,  and  communicated  it  to  general  Greene, 
w)io  was  then  in  Philadelphia,  on  liis  route  to  the  southward,  eeneral  Wash- 
ington being  tlien  at  too  great  a  distance  to  eommiiniicate  with  jmrnediately* 
I  was  strunicrly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  if  I  could  ret  over  to  England, 
without  beiiig  known,  and  only  remain  in  safety  till  I  cotud  get  oat  a  poolica- 
tion,  I  cbuki  open  the  tjtM  or  the  country  with  respect  to  the  »»f^^w  and 
stupidity  of  its  eovemmenu  I  saw  that  the  parties  m  parliament  had  pitted 
thamaahes  as  iar  as  theyooukl  go,  and  could  make  no  new  impressions  on 
each  other.  General  Greene  entered  fully  into  my  views,  but  tne  a&ir  of 
AiPold  and  Andre  happening  just  after,  he  ehaagisd  his  migiH^  and^  mder 
•ChHigapprehenaions  for  my  safety,  wrote  to  me  very  prewngly  from  ~ 
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IlMgia  with  chirten  ud  corpontMNifl. 

It  ui  a  perrenioB  of  tenna  to  say,  that  a  charter  gifoa  rights. 
It  operates  by  a  contrary  effect,  that  of  taking  rights  awmy.  Ri^Hs 
are  inherently  in  all  the  inhabitaats;  but  charters^  by  annulling 
those  rights  in  the  najority,  leave  the  right,  by  exclusion,  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  If  charters  were  constructed  so  as  to  express  in 
direct  terms,  "  thai  wnry  tnkabiiani^  whs  U  not  a  sicmW  ofu 
eorporaiion^  sh4MU  not  «««rctM  ike  right  of  voimg^^  such  chsrtan 
would  in  the  face  be  charters,  not  of  rights,  but  of  exclusion. 
The  effect  is  the  same  under  the  form  they  now  stand ;  and  the 
only  persons  on  whom  they  operate,  are  the  persons  whom  they 
exclude.  Those  whose  rights  are  guaranteed,  by  not  being  taken 
away,  exercise  no  other  rights  than  as  members  of  the  community 
they  are  entitled  to  without  a  charter ;  and  therefore,  all  charters 
have  no  other  than  an  indirect  native  operation.  They  do  not 
give  ri^s  to  A,  but  they  make  a  difference  in  favor  of  A,  by 
taking  away  the  ri^^  of  B,  and  consequently  are  instruments  of 
injustice. 

But  charters  and  corporations  have  a  more  extensive  evQ  eflbot 
than  what  relates  merely  to  elections.  They  are  sources  of  end- 
less contention  in  the  places  where  they  exist ;  and  they  lessen 
tho  common  rights  of  national  society.  A  native  of  England, 
under  the  operation  of  these  charters  and  corporations,  cannot  bo 

polis,  in  Maryland,  to  give  up  the  desipi,  which,  with  some  reluctance,  I  did. 
Soon  after  this  I  aeoompanied  «oloiiel  Laureni  (aon  of  Mr.  Laarena,  who  was 
then  in  the  Tower)  to  France,  on  business  from  congress.  We  landed  at 
I'Orient,  and  while  I  remained  there,  he  being  eone  forward,  a  circumstance 
oeeurred  that  renewed  my  former  design.  An  English  packet  firomFalmouth 
to  New- York,  with  covemment  despatches  on  board,  was  brou|g;ht  into 
I^rienL  That  a  packet  should  be  taken^  is  no  yenr  extraordinary  thmg :  hot 
thftt  the  despatches  should  be  taken  with  it  will  scarcely  be  creditea.  aa 
they  are  always  slung[  at  the  cabin  window,  in  a  bag  loaded  with  cannon  ball, 
ana  ready  to  be  sunk  m  a  moment.  The  fiict,  however.  Is  as  I  have  stated  it, 
for  the  despatches  came  into  my  hands,  and  I  read  them.  The  capture, 
as  I  was  informed,  succeeded  by  the  followmg  stratagem  : — the  captain  of  the 

EiTateor  Madame,  who  spoke  Cn^Iish,  on  cominf  up  with  the  packet,  passed 
mself  for  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate,  and  invited  the  captain  of  tho 
packet  onboard,  which,  when  done,  he  sent  some  of  his  hands  and  secured  the 
maiL  But  be  the  eireumstanoea  « the  capture  what  they  may,  I  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  the  despatches.    They  were  sent  up  to  Paris,  to  count  Yer- 

Snnes,  and  when  colonel  Laurens  and  myself  returned  to  America,  we  took 
B  originals  to  congress. 

By  Uiese  despatches  I  saw  Airther  into  the  stupidity  of  the  English  cabinet 
than  I  otherwise  could  have  done,  and  I  renewed  my  former  design.  But 
colonel  I^iurena  was  ao.  unwilling  to  return  alone,  more  especially,  as  amoy 
other  matters,  he  had  a  charge  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  poumS 
aterlinf  in  nuuiey,  that  I  gave  in  to  his  wishes,  and  finally  gave  up  my  plan. 
But  I  am  now  certain,  that  if  I  oooM  have  exscutsd  il,  ii  wookl  not  havaOMn 
altoBocoer  QaMcecspAiL 


0rid  tobeuiEnglUuBHi  laftAfallMMMor  dM  wwi.  Mm  im 
•0lfrMofllMiHilMMi,mtt«miM  MtiuMrdwt  a  ¥nmAmmn  10 
#M  of  F WBGO,  and  an  AnMiictti  of  Amflrica.  Hk  li^ilo  ore 
wouoMeribed  to  the  toini«  aiidt  m  eoaie  ceoe%  to  the  poikh  of 
Va  birth;  and  in  aUodMr  parte,  though  in  hiaoaliiRO  land*  he  mmI 
J— dergo  a  fecal  natmalimatiott  by  puwhaiet  int  he  ie  fotfaiddea  or 
oovolled  fto  plaeo.  Thia  apociea  of  feudality  10  hept  ap  to  ag- 
pudiBottoooqpofatiooalotheniinofttotoirBa;  anddiooAct 
vviaaile. 

The  genenliljr  of  oorpoialiott  towoa  are  ia  a  etale  of  oolitaiy 
^iecay,  and  profootod  fironi  ftvter  nmi  only  by  aoaae  cifOHD- 
alancei  in  their  aitnationv  oooh  aa  a  naTigable  rivert  or  a  plenlifiil 
jail  uundtog  coontiy*  Aa  popidation  ia  one  of  the  diief  aooreea 
of  wooMm  (for  without  il  knd  itodf  haa  no  tahn,)  ovary  tUng 
■«lneh  opetatea  to  prerent  it  moat  kaeen  6ie  Taloe  of  property; 
and  aa  corpoiationa  bare  not  only  thia  tendency,  bnt  diraed|y  Ihia 
ofibct,  they  cannot  bat  bo  injnrioaa.  If  any  poliey  were  to  bo 
followed,  inatead  of  that  of  general  freedom,  to  every  penon  to 
betde  where  he  choae,  (aa  in  Franco  or  America,)  it  wooM  bo 
aMre  coniiatent  to  give  encoaragemrat  to  new  eomeca,  than 
to predhide  their  admioaion by  onetfaigprennuma from  them.* 
■  TW  poTMNia  moat  immediately  intereatod  ia  Aa  ahiMon  of 
Mrporationa,  are  the  inhabitante  of  the  towna  where  ebiptraiiena 
are  eatabltahed.  The  inatancea  of  Mancheater,  Birmin|^Nun, 
and  Sheffidd,  ahow,  by  contraat,  the  injury  which  thoaa  Gothic 
inatitutiona  are  to  property  and  commerce.  A  fowoiaaiplea  may 
he  found,  inch  aa  tbat  of  London,  whoae  natural  and  oommereial 
advaatagea,  owing  to  ita  situation  on  the  Thamea,  ia  capaldo  of 
bearing  up  againat  the  political  evila  of  a  corporation;  bnt  in 
almost  all  other  cases  ttie  fatality  is  too  visible  to  bo  doubted  or 
denied. 


*  It  ia  diAcoU  to  aoooimt  for  the  offiam  of  cbarter  and  eoqMnUioa 
anleM  we  euppoee  them  to  have  arisen  out  of,  or  harinr  been  timnmimi  witii 
someepecietorgarriaonBerTioee.  Thettmea  in  whidi  they  bwaa  jwliQr 
Ihiaidea.  ThegeneraUty  of  tboae  towna  Jutre  been  aanriaona,  and  the  eono- 
xatioos  were  charged  with  the  care  of  the  gatea  of  the  towm^  wiwa  no  aali* 
Mory  garriaon  waa  preaent.  Theirrefanngor  granting  admiaatOB  to  anmagafi^ 
which  has  pvodaoed  the  cuatom  of  giring:  8eUiii&  ami  buying  fteednaB,  haa 
men  of  the  nature  of  garriaon  authority  than  cinl  goTemneat.  aoidiaw  are 
'iea  of  all  eorporationa  throu|^koitt  the  nation,  by  the  aame  propriety  ^bat 
atary  aoldier  ia  fiee  of  erery  garriaon,  and  no  other  peraona  ava.  Ho  eaa 
tMlowanyyployment,withtheparimiakmofhi>oflteM%ina^ 
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'  Timi^  te  iriwla  Mlm  if  not  to  dbiwdj  (Ob^ 
deprMM  of  proportf  m  corporatioii  Iowim  m  Um  mtuhiiiiii 
dbMMolfM,  it  poifakoi  of  the  contoqaeiioofl,  Bj  leoiwiiBg  Ihi 
vidlio  of  propert^v  Ao  foutity  of  ntioiMd  cobiimioo  k  cwtoiMi 
Eforf  laui  io  m  eoftomer  in  proportion  to  Ino  abiitf ;  and  m  «D 
port*  of  n  notion,  trade  wiHi  eneh  otber^  wfaitover  effeele  woj  of  the 
pnrii,  nniit  neoeeieril j  eommuniemte  to  the  whole* 

Aaoaeof  the  honeee  of  the  Sngliihperiiamentie«innfrait 
meaBurOt  made  up  hy  elections  firom  these  corporatione  ;  end  ni 
it  ie  nnnetoral  thel  n  pure  straem  would  flow  firom  n  foul  fbnnleint 
He  Tieee  ere  hut  e  continuetion  of  the  rieoe  of  its  origin.  A 
men  of  moral  honor  end  good  political  principlest  cannot  euhmit 
to  the  mean  drudgery  and  disgraeeful  arts,  by  which  such  elen* 
tione'ite  cerried.  To  be  n  euoceseful  candidate,  he  muet  be  dee- 
tilnle  of  the  qnalitiee  that  oonatitute  a  just  legislator :  and  beiaf 
Ibue  disciplined  to  corrnptiott  by  the  mode  of  entering  into  pei^ 
liament,  it  is  dot  to  be  expected  thai  the  representative  should  bo 
better  than  the  man* 

Mr.  Burimi  in  speaking  of  die  En^^h  rapresentation  has  m^ 
Tanced  as  bold  a  challenge  as  ever  was  given  in  the  daya  of 
drivnky.  "  Our  lepffeeentation,'^  says  he,  **has  been  found  jaer* 
fieliy  adtqwKlt  $»  M  tk$  fwrpomi  for  which  a  rspreeentation  of 
the  people  cen  be  desired  or  devised.  I  deQrt "  continuee  hOi 
*  the  enemies  of  our  eoostittttion  to  show  the  contrary."  Thie 
dedaration  from  n  man,  who  has  been  in  constant  opposition  to 
all  die  measures  of  peiiiament  the  whole  of  his  political  life,  a 
year  or  two  eneepted,  is  most  eitraordinaiy,  and,  comparing  him 
widi  himself,  admits  of  no  odwr  alternative,  dmn  diet  he  acted 
against  his  judgment  es  a  member,  or  hae  declared  contrary  to  it 
as  en  author. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  representation  only  that  the  defects  lie,  and 
dMrelbre  I  proceed  in  te  next  place  to  aristocracy. 

What  is  called  the  house  of  peera,  is  constituted  on  a  ground 
veiy  similar  to  diet,  against  which  there  is  a  law  in  other  casee. 
It  amounts  to  a  combination  of  persons  in  one  common  mterest. 
No  reason  can  be  given,  why  a  house  of  legislation  should  be 
composed  entirdy  of  men  whose  occupation  consists  in  letting 
hmded  property,  than  why  it  should  be  composed  of  thoee  who 
hire,  or  of  brawers,  or  bekers,  or  any  other  separate  class  of  meik 
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Mr.  Bmke  calls  thb  1ioiim«  •*  the  grmi  gnmU  mudfUmr  of 
$9€mihf  fo  the  Imtded  tmieregi/*    Let  us  examine  this  idea. 

What  pillar  of  aeevrilfdoea  die  landed  intereat  reqanB«  mora 
IhaB  any  oAer  intereat  in  tlie  eCate,  or  what  rif^  haa  it  to  m  fia- 
tinet  and  aeparate  repreaentation  from  tlie  general  interest  of  ■ 
■atioD  t  Tbe  onlj  nee  to  be  made  of  tUa  power,  (and  wUeh  It 
has  always  made,)  is  to  ward  off  taxes  from  itself,  and  throw  Ike 
harden  upon  such  articles  of  consumption  by  which  itself  would  he 
hast  affected. 

That  tins  has  been  tte  consequence  (and  will  alwaya  he  flie 
ooQsequence  of  constructing  governments  on  combinational) 
ia  evident,  with  respect  to  England,  from  the   htstoij  of  its 


Notwithstanding  taxea  have  increased  and  muhipKed  upon 
every  article  of  common  consumption,  the  land  tax,  whidi  more 
partieularly  afibdi  this  ^  pillar,''  has  diminished.  In  1788,  HtuB 
amount  of  the  land-tax  was  1,950,0001.  which  is  half  a  miDioii 
leaa  than  it  produced  almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  aotwith- 
alanding  the  rentals  are  in  many  instances  doubled  since  Aat 
period. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Hanoverians,  the  taxes  were  divided 
in  nearly  equal  proportions  between  the  land  and  artidea  of  oobk 
aomption,  the  land  bearing  rather  the  largest  share;  butainoothat 
era,  nearly  thirteen  millions  annually  of  new  taxes  have  bean 
thrown  upon  consumption.  The  consequence  of  which  has  been 
a  constant  increase  in  die  number  and  wretchedness  of  the  poor* 
and  in  the  arocKint  of  die  poor-rates.  Yet  here  again  the  burden 
doea  not  fidl  in  equal  proportions  on  the  aristocracy  with  the  reat 
of  the  community.  Their  residences,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
are  not  mixed  with  the  habitations  of  the  poor. — They  live  apart 
from  distress,  and  the  expense  of  relieving  it.  It  is  in  manufac- 
turing towns  and  laboring  villages  that  those  burdens  press  die 
heaviest ;  in  many  of  which  it  is  one  class  of  poor  supporliiig 
another. 

Several  of  die  most  heavy  and  productive  taxes  are  ao  con» 
trhred,  as  to  give  an  exemption  to  this  pillar,  thus  standing  in  its 
own  defence.  The  tax  upon  beer  brewed  for  sale  does  not  afibet 
the  aristocracy,  who  brew  their  own  beer  free  of  this  duty.  It 
falls  only  on  those  who  have  not  cotfveniency  or  ability  to  brew, 
and  who  asuMpinchase  it  in  amall  Quantitiea.    But  what  wB 
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latiHtMl  fliiak  of  the  juatice  of  ta3utioii«  when  thef  Jukiwi  that 
diu  tax  alonOf  from  which  the  aristocracy  are  from  circumataiicaa 
exemptv  is  nearly  equal  to  ttie  whole  of  die  land-tax,  being  in  the 
year  1788,  and  it  ia  not  leaa  now,  1,666,153L  and  with  its  |>ro- 
portion  of  die  taxes  on  raalt  and  hops,  it  exceeds  it  That  m 
single  article  thus  partially  consumed,  and  that  chiefly  by  the 
working  part,  should  be  subject  to  a  tax  equal  to  that  on  the  whc^ 
rental  of  e  nation,  is,  perhaps,  a  fiict  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  refenues. 

This  is  one  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  a  house  of 
legblation,  composed  on  the  ground  of  a  combination  of  conunoir 
interest ;  for  whatever  their  separate  politics  as  to  parties  may  bOf 
in  this  they  are  united.  Whether  a  combination  acts  to  raise  the 
price  of  an  article  for  sale,  or  the  rate  of  wages ;  or  whether  it  acta 
to  throw  taxes  from  itself  upon  another  class  of  the  community, 
the  principle  and  die  effect  are  the  same :  and  if  die  one  be 
illegal,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  other  ought  to  exist 

It  is  no  use  to  say,  that  taxes  are  first  proposed  in  the  house  of 
commons ;  for  as  the  other  house  has  always  a  negative,  it  can 
always  defend  itself;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  diat 
its  acquiescence  in  the  measures  to  be  proposed  were  not  under- 
stood beforehand.  Besides  which,  it  has  obtained  so  much  infln« 
ence  by  borough  traffic,  and  so  many  of  its  relations  and  con* 
nexions  are  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  commons,  as  to  give 
it,  besides  an  absolute  negative  in  the  house,  a  preponderancy  ia 
the  other,  in  all  matters  of  common  concern. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  is  meant  by  the  landed  thf eratf,  if 
it  does  not  mean  a  combination  of  aristocratical  land-holders, 
opposing  their  own  pecuniary  interest  to  that  of  the  farmer,  and 
every  branch  of  trade,  commerce,  and  manufacture.  In  all  other 
respects,  it  is  the  only  interest  that  needs  no  partial  protection.  It 
enjoys  the  general  protection  of  the  worid.  Every  individual, 
hif^  or  low,  is  interested  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  all  ages  and  degrees,  will  turn  out  to  assist  the 
fimner,  rather  than  a  harvest  should  not  be  got  in ;  and  they  will 
not  act  thus  by  any  odier  property.  It  is  the  only  one  for  which 
the  common  prayer  of  mankind  is  put  up,  and  the  only  one  that 
can  never  fail  from  the  want  of  means.  It  is  the  interest,  not  of 
the  policy,  but  of  the  existence  of  man,  and  when  it  ceases,  ha 
onvt  cease  to  be. 
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Nootherintoieitiii  a  nation  rtands  on  the  wme  imilad  tmniuiL 
Commercey  nianufactiirea«  arta,  leiencefl,  and  everj  dung  elnet 
eomparad  with  thia  are  aupported  but  in  parte.  Their  proeperitj 
or  their  decaj  haa  not  the  mme  univerBal  influence.  When  thie 
TaDeya  laugh  and  aing,  it  ia  not  the  fiumer  only,  hot  all  creation 
Aat  rejoicea.  It  is  a  proaperitj  that  eicludea  all  enfj ;  and  lUe 
cannot  be  aaid  of  any  thing  elae. 

>lliy  then  doea  Mr.  Burke  talk  of  hia  houae  of  peeriv  ea  the  pillar 
of  the  landed  interest  t  Were  that  pillar  to  aink  into  the  earth,  Ike 
aame  landed  property  would  continue,  and  the  aame  plou^iing, 
aowing,  and  reainng  would  go  on.  The  aristocmqr  are  nol  tte 
frrmera  who  wpck  the  land,  and  raise  ih»  produce,  but  are  tte 
mere  consumers  of  the  rent ;  and  when  compared  with  the  acthre 
world,  are  the  drones,  a  seraglio  of  males,  who  neSdwr  tsoOeet 
the  honey  nor  form  the  hive,  but  eiisi  only  for  lasy  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Buike,  in  his  first  essay,  called  aristocracy,  ^  ike  eonrnthi- 
am  capital  of  poUahed  9ociety,**  Towards  completing  the  figure, 
he  has  now  added  ttie  ptttor,  but  still  the  baae  is  wanting ;  and 
whenever  a  nation  chooaes  to  act  a  Sampaon,  not  blind,  but  bold, 
down  goes  the  temple  of  Dagon,  the  lorda  and  the  Philiatinea. 

If  a  honae  of  legislation  is  to  be  composed  of  men  of  one  claaa, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  distinct  interest,  aU  the  other 
interests  should  have  the  aame.  The  inequality  aa  well  aa  the 
burden  of  taxation,  arises  fitNn  admitting  it  in  one  case  and  not  ia 
alL  Had  tiiere  been  a  house  of  iarmers,  there  had  been  no  gaoM 
laws ;  or  a  house  of  merchants  and  manufiictnrera,  the  taiea  had 
neidier  been  ao  unequal  nor  ao  excesaive.  It  ia  from  (he  power 
of  taxation  being  in  the  handa  of  thoae  who  can  throw  ao  great  a 
part  of  it  from  their  own  shoulders,  that  it  has  raged  without  m 
check. 

Men  of  atnall  or  moderate  eatates,  are  more  injured  by  the 
taxes  being  thrown  on  articles  of  conanmption,  than  they  are 
eaaed  by  warding  it  from  landed  property,  for  the  foBowing 
reaaona: 

let.  They  consume  more  of  the  productive  taxable  articlea,  in 
proportion  to  their  property,  than  thoae  of  large  eatatea. 

Sd,  Their  residence  is  chiefly  in  towns,  and  their  property  in 
houaes ;  and  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates,  occaaioned  by  tnzoa 
on  consumptioo,  is  in  much  greater  prc^iortion  than  the  land-tax 
haa  been  &vored.   In  Birmin^iam,  the  poor  rates  are  not  lean  than 
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riaKBgiiblhipoaDd.    From  tU^  as  is  alretdjr  ob0«nrei» 
dio  anrtocniej  an  in  s  great  measure  exempt. 

TiMsa  are  but  a  |wrt  of  die  misckiefr  flowing  from  ttie  wietched 
scfceme  of  an  house  of  peers. 

As  a  combination,  it  can  always  throw  a  considerable  portion  of 
laaesflom  itself;  as  an  hereditary  house,  accountaMe  to  no  bodyt 
It  resembles  a  rotten  borough  whose  consent  is  to  be  courted  by 
interest  There  alw  but  few  of  its  members,  who  are  not  in  somn 
mode  or  other  participators,  or  disposers  of  the  public  money. 
One  turns  a  candle-holder,  or  a  lord  in  waiting ;  another  a  lord 
of  the  bed-chamber,  a  groom  of  the  stole,  or  any  insignificant 
nominal  office,  to  which  a  salary  is  annexed,  paid  out  of  the  publis 
taxes,  and  which  avoids  the  direct  appearance  of  corruption.  Sudi 
sitnations  are  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  man ;  and  where 
they  can  be  submitted  to,  honor  cannot  reside. 

To  all  these  are  to  be  added  the  numerous  dependants,  the 
loBg  list  of  die  younger  branches  and  distant  relations,  who  are  to 
be  provided  for  at  die  public  expense:  in  short,  were  an  estimation 
to  be  made  of  the  chiffge  of  the  aristocracy  to  a  nation,  it  will  be 
found  nearly  equal  to  that  of  supporting  the  poor.  The  duke  of 
Richmond  alone  (and  diere  are  cases  similar  to  his)  takes  away 
as  much  for  himself,  as  would  maintain  two  thousand  poor  and 
nged  persons.  Is  it,  dien,  any  wonder,  that  under  such  a  system 
of  government,  taxes  and  rates  have  multiplied  to  their  present 
extentt 

In  stating  these  matters,  I  speak  an  open  and  disinterested  lan- 
guage, dictated  by  no  passion  but  that  of  humanity.  To  me,  who 
have  not  oidy  refused  ofiers,  because  I  diought  them  improper, 
but  have  declined  rewards  I  might  with  reputation  haye  accepted, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  meanness  and  imposition  appear  disgusting. 
Independence  b  my  happiness,  and  I  view  things  as  they  are, 
witheot  regttrd  to  place  or  person ;  my  country  is  the  world,  and 
vy  religion  is  to  do  good. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  speaking  of  the  aristocratical  law  of  primogeni- 
tore,  Si^  ••  It  is  die  standard  law  of  our  knded  inheritance ; 
and  wUch,  widiout  question,  has  a  tendency,  and  I  diink,"  con- 
timies  he, "« a  happy  tendency,  to  preserve  a  character  of  weij^ 
and  consequence.'' 

Hr.  Buike  nmj  call  thb  law  what  he  pleases,  but  humanity  and 
iapertial  reflection  will  prooouiice  it  a  law  of  brutal  injustiee» 
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|r«re  wo  not  accustaiiied  to  the  daily  prtctieet  ^oA  dUn^  mif 
boar  ofit,  as  the  law  of  some  distant  part  of  the  wocU,  mm  Aonld 
conclude  that  the  legisktors  of  such  countries  had  not  anived  at 
a  state  of  civilization. 

As  to  presenring  a  character  of  weight  and  conse^naiec,  tha  jcaae 
«^peani  to  me  directly  the  reverse.  It  is  an  attanl  upon  chara^ 
Hv  I  a  sort  of  privateering  upon  family  property.  It  aosiy  liave 
weight  among  dependant  tenants,  but  it  gives  none  on  a  scale  of 
national,  and  much  less  of  univenal  character.  Speaking  for  my- 
aelf,  my  parents  were  not  able  to  give  me  a  shiOing«  beyond  what 
ftey  gave  me  in  education ;  and  to  do  this  they  distressed  dioni* 
oalves ;  yet  I  possess  more  of  what  is  called  eonaequeneo,  i^  tbo 
world,  than  any  one  in  Mr.  Burke's  catalogue  of  aristocrats. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  defects  of  the  two  houaeo 
of  pariiament,  I  proceed  to  wbat  is  called  the  crown,  opoA  idnch  I 
shall  be  very  concise.' 

It  signifies  a  nominal  ofiice  of  a  million  sterling  a*year,  duo 
business  of  which  consists  in  receiving  the  money.  Whether  tbo 
person  be  wise  or  foolish,  sane  or  insane,  a  native  or  a  foreignoTv 
matters  not.  Every  ministry  acts  upon  the  same  idea  tfiat  Mr* 
BttriLO  writes,  namely,  that  the  people  must  bo  hoodwinked,  and 
bold  in  superstitious  ignorance  by  some  bugbear  or  ottier ;  and 
what  is  called  the  crown  answers  this  purpose,  and  therefore  it 
answers  all  the  purposes  to  be  expected  firom  it.  This  is  bmiiw 
than  can  be  said  of  the  other  two  branches. 

The  hazard  to  which  this  office  is  exposed  in  all  countriost 
Is  not  from  any  thing  that  can  happen  to  die  man,  but  from 
what  may  happen  to  the  nation ;  the  danger  of  its  coming  to  ito 


It  has  been  customary  to  call  the  crown  the  executive  power, 
and  the  custom  has  continued,  though  the  reason  has  ceased. 

It  was  called  the  extcuHve^  because  be  whom  it  signified  used 
fbrmerly  to  sit  in  the  character  of  a  judge,  in  administering  or 
oioeuting  the  laws.  The  tribunals  were  then  a  part  of  the  court. 
The  power,  therefore,  winch  is  now  called  the  judicial,  was  what 
bealled  the  executive;  and, consequently, one  or  the  other o( 
dm  terms  is  redundant,  and  one  of  die  offices  useless.  When  wo 
apeak  of  the  crown  now,  it  means  nothing ;  it  signifies  neitfaer  a 
judge  nor  a  genend :  besides  which,  it  is  the  laws  that  govern, 
Old  not  the  man.    The  old  terms  ,are  kept  op,  and  gjivo  as 
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mf^pmnatmtiteoKm&pmae^  to  empty  fonns:  and  die  onlj  edeet 
HtMj  have  it  dnt  ofiBCieaBiiig  expenaes. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  means  of  rendering  goremroenta  more 
conducive  to  tte  general  happineaa  of  mankind,  than  they  are  at 
pi«eeoC«  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  a  review  of  the  progress 
of  taxation  in  England. 

It  is  a  general  idea,  that  when  taxes  are  once  laid  on,  they 
ate  never  taken  oft  However  true  this  may  have  been  of 
latOi  it  was  not  always  so.  Either,  therefore,  the  people  of 
ibrmer  times  were  more  watchful  over  government  than  diose 
of  the  present,  or  government  was  admmistered  with  less  extra* 
vaganee. 

It  ia  now  seven  hundred  years  since  the  Morman  conquest, 
and  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  the  crown.  Taking  this 
portion  of  time  in  seven  separate  periods  of  one  hundred  years 
each,  tbe  amoont  of  the  annual  taxes,  at  each  period,  will  be  ai 
follows : 
Annual  anaount  of  taxes  levied  by  William  the  con* 

queror,  beginning  in  the  year  1066,         -  •      400,000L 

Annoal  amount  of  taxes  at  one  hundred  years  from 

the  conquest,  (1166)      -  -  -  -      200,000 

Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  two  hundred  years  from 

the  conquest,  (1266)      ....      150,000 
Annual  amoont  of  taxes  at  three  hundred  yeiirs  from 

the  conquest,  (1366)      ....       180,000 
Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  four  hundred  years  from 

tiie  conquest,  (1466)      -  *  -  .       100,000 

These  statements,  and  those  which  follow,  are  taken  from  sir 
John  Sinclair's  History  of  the  Revenue  ;  by  which  it  appearsi 
that  taxes  continued  decreasing  for  four  hundred  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  they  were  reduced  three-fourths,  eta. 
fioni  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  people  of  England,  of  the  present  day,  have  a  traditionary  and 
historical  idea  of  the  bravery  of  their  ancestors  ;  but  whatever 
their  ^virtoea  or  vices  might  have  been,  they  certainly  were  a 
people  who  n^uld  not  be  imposed  upon,  and  who  kept  govern^ 
ment  hi  awe  as  to  taxation,  if  not  as  to  principle.  Though  they 
were  not  able  to  expel  the  monarchical  usurpation,  they  restricted 
il  to  a  public  economy  of  taxes. 
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Let  «•  now  reriew  the  remaining  three  bandied 
Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  five  hundred  jreara  firooi 

the  conqueat,  (1666)    ...  -      bOOfiOOL 

jLnnual  amount  of  tazea  at  six  hundred  jears  fitMn 

die  conqueat,  (1666)  ....  IfiOOfiOOL 
Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  the  present  time,  (1791)  17,00(I|POO 

The  difference  between  the  first  four  hundred  yean  and  tfie  last 
dttee,  is  so  astonishing,  as  to  warrant  the  opinion,  that  the 
national  character  of  the  English  has  changed.  It  wou)d  have 
been  impossible  to  have  dragooned  the  former  English  into  tfM 
eiicess  oC  taxation  that  now  exists ;  and  when  it  is  oonsidend 
that  the  pay  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  of  all  the  revenue-officen, 
is  the  same  now  as  it  was  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
taxes  were  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  are  at  preaenty  it 
appears  impossible  to  account  for  the  enormous  increase  and 
expenditure,  on  any  other  ground  than  extravagance,  cormplkm, 
and  intrigue.* 


*  Sereral  of  the  court  nowapapen  have  of  lat«  made  frequent  ■MoticNi  «C 
Wat  Tyler.  That  his  memory  sboisld  be  trttduced  by  court  sycoplMiiti^  and 
all  thoee  who  live  on  the  spoil  of  *a  public,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  He 
was,  however,  the  means  of  cheeking  the  rage  and  injustice  of  tavation  in  hia 
time,  and  the  nation  owed  much  to  his  valor.  The  history  is  concisely  this:—- 
in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  a  poll-tax  was  leried,  of  one  ahifliag  per  head 
upon  every  person  in  the  nauon,  of  whatever  dam  or  conditioi^  oe  poor 
as  well  as  nch,  above  the  a^  of  fifleen  years.  If  any  &vor  was  shown 
in  the  law,  it  was  to  the  nch  rather  than  the  poor;  as  no  person  oonld 
be  charged  more  than  twenty  shillings  for  htmseU^  iamily  aiid  saivanii, 
though  ever  so  numerous — while  all  other  families,  under  the  number  of 
twenty,  were  charged  per  head.  Poll-taxes  had  alwa3r8  been  odiooa--bQt 
this  being  also  oppressive  and  unjust,  it  excited,  as  it  naturally  moat, 
universal  detestation  among  the  poor  and  middle  classes.  The  person  known 
by  the  Jiame  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  whose  proper  name  was  Walter,  and  a  tyler 
by  trade,  lived  at  Deptford.  The  gatherer  of  the  poll-tax,  on  coming  to  his 
house,  demanded  a  tax  for  one  of  his  daughters,  whom  Tyler  declared  was 
onder  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  tax'^gatherer  insisted  in  satisfying  himaeU^ 
and  beean  an  indecent  examination  of  the  girl,  which  enraging  the  fiither,  he 
•truck  nim  with  a  hammer,  that  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  was  tlia 
cause  of  his  death. 

This  circumstance  served  to  bring  the  discontents  to  an  issue.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  neighborhood  espoused  the  cause  of  Tyler,  whe^  in  a  few  days, 
was  joined,  according  to  some  nistorians,  by  upwards  of  filly  thousand  men, 
and  chosen  their  chiefl  With  this  force  he  marched  to  London,  to  demand  an 
abolition  of  the  tax,  and  a  redress  of  other  grievances.  The  court,  finding 
itself  in  a  forlorn  condition,  and  unable  to  make  resistance,  aeieed,  with 
Richard  at  its  head,  to  hold  a  conference  with  Tyler  in  Smithfidd,  makiDg 
many  &ir  professions,  courtier-like,  of  its  disposition  to  redress  the  opprea- 
iions.  While  Richard  and  Tyler  were  in  conversation  on  these  matters,  each 
being  on  horseback,  Walworth,  then  majror  of  London,  and  one  of  tbacnatnrss 
of  the  court,  watched  an  opportunity,  and,  like  a  cowardly  assassin,  slabbed 
Tyler  with  a  dagger— and  two  or  three  others  filling  upon  him,  he  was  in- 
atanthr  sacrificed. 

Tyler  appears  to  have  been  an  intrepid,  disinterested  roan,  with  rsmcct  to 
hiBiilC   Att  hiajxopooalsnadaloRiehaiRl,  wwaoaasMkeJiMAandrp^ 
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WttltetoftdotkMi  of  16!l8t  •ni  mora m dbed ft«  Hanovw 
— eoeMioDf  came  tlie  destmctite  STitoiii  of  contiiieiital  iotrigOMt 
uid  the  rage  for  foreign  wan  and  foreign  dominion ;  ayatenlfl  of 
eodi  aecore  myetery»  tbat  tte  ezpeneea  admit  of  no  aeeoonte  $  m 
eingle  line  atanda  for  miUiona.  To  what  eireeea  taxation  miglit 
kiave  extended,  had  not  the  French  rerolution  contributed  to  break 
op  te  a^atemy  and  put  an  end  to  pretencea,  ia  impoaaible  to  aaj. 
Yiewed  aa  that  revolution  ought  to  be,  &  the  fortunate  meana  of 
leaaening  the  load  of  taxea  of  both  eountrie8«  it  ia  of  aa  much  in»- 
portance  to  England  as  to  France ;  and,  if  properlj  improved  to 
aU  the  advantagea  of  which  it  ia  capable,  and  to  which  it  leada, 
deaerfOi  aa  much  celebration  in  one  country  aa  the  other. 

In  purauing  thia  subject,  I  ahall  begin  with  the  matter  that  firat 
preaenta  itaelf,  that  of  leaaening  the  burden  of  taxea ;  and  ahaD 
Hien  add  auch  mattera  and  propoaitioda,  reapecting  the  three 
doontriea  of  England,  France  and  America,  aa  the  preaent  proa* 
pect  of  thinga  appears  to  juatify ;  I  mean  an  alliance  of  die  three, 
lor  the  purpoaea  that  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  placea. 

What  baa  happened  may  happen  again.  By  the  atatement 
before  ihown,  of  the  progreaa  of  taxation,  it  ia  aeen,  that 
taxea  have  been  leaaened  to  a  fourth  part  of  what  they  had 
Ibrmerly  been*  Though  the  preaent  circumatancea  do  not  ad- 
mit of  the  same  reduction,  yet  they  admit  of  auch  a  beginning, 
aa  may  accompliah  that  end  in  a  leaa  time,  than  in  the  former 

caae. 

The  amount  of  taxes  for  the  year,  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1778, 

waa  aa  follows : 

Land  tax         ....  -     1,960,000» 

Customs 8,789,274 

Excise  (includmg  old  and  new  malt)      -  -     6,761 ,727 

SUmpa      -            -            .            -            -  1,278^14 

Miacellaneoua  taxes  and  incidenta         -  -    1,808,755 

15,572,9701 

Since  the  year  1788,  upwarda  of  one  miUion,  new  taxes,  have 
been  kid  on,  besides  the  produce  of  the  lotteries ;  and  aa  the 

citmnd.  than  thoM  which  had  been  made  to  John  ly  the  baroiit;i«diiot- 
SSSiiding  the  iveophancy  of  hiatoriana,  and  men  Wje  Mr.  Burke,  who  sedc 
In^««Wa  baSaction  o?  the  court  by  traducing  Tyler^hwtoe  will  out- 
Itfl  their  fiOeehood.  If  thebaronameritedajnoamsoitobaaraolada  SB»» 
■sfswdib  Tvjy  Bwriu  ana  in  BwiihUIri, 


911  BiovM  cm  lum. 

lUM  hn%  m  gmmwl  bean  non  |»roduetif  nee  tett  is* 
ftn,  tt«  vwmiil  B»j  be  lakast »  nMnd  nmnben,  at  1 7,0(MI,00QL 

N.B.  Tlie ezpeoM  of  coUeetkm  mod  the dffvwbadM* %hidi 
tofediar  umnhI  to  aeariy  two  millioiMh  are  paid  o«l  of  4io 
groaa  amount;  and  tiia  above  it  die  net  aom  paid  laAo  Urn  aB> 
dieqoer. 

Tbe  aom  of  aereateea  milUoaa  is  applied  to  two  difierent  pw- 
poaea;  ttieoaeio  paytbe  iatereat  of  die  national  debt,teodMr 
to  paf  tbe  cumnt  ezpenaea  of  each  year.  About  niae  lafBiaaa 
are  appropriated  to  tbe  former ;  and  tbe  Temamder,  being  aeailjr 
eii^  miUiona.  to  dm  kttar.  As  to  tbe  million^  aaid  to  be  appiad 
to  tbe  reduction  of  tbe  debt,  it  ia  ao  miicb  Hke  payiof  widi 
one  band  and  taking  out  witb  tbe  otber»  aa  not  to  merit  nnicb 
notice. 

It  bappenedf  fortunately  for  France,  tbat  abe  poeaeaaed  national 
domaina  for  paying  off  ber  debt,  and  tbereby  leiaening  ber  taxeai 
but  aa  tbia  ia  not  tbe  caae  in  England,  ber  reduction  of  tazea  ona 
only  take  plaoe  by  reducing  tbe  cvrrent  ezpenaea,  wbieb  na^f 
now  bo  done  to  tbe  amount  of  four  or  five  milliona  annoally,  aa 
will  bereafler  appear.  Wben  tbia  ia  aoeomf^bed,  it  will  mom 
tban  counterbalance  tbe  enormous  cbarge  of  tbe  American  wnr ; 
and  tbe  aaving  will  be  firom  tbe  aame  aourcea  from  wbenee  Ike 
evil  arose. 

Aa  to  tbe  national  debt,  bowerer  beavy  tbe  inlereat  may  be  m 
taxes,  yet,  as  it  seems  to  keep  alive  a  capital,  useful  to  cooi* 
merce,  it  balancea  by  its  efiects  a  considerable  part  of  ita  own 
weigbt ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  England  ia,  bjr 
some  means  or  other,  short  of  its  proper  proportion,*  (being  not 
more  dian  twenty  millions,  whereas  it  should  be  sixty,)  it  would, 
besides  the  injustice,  be  bad  policy  to  extinguish  a  capital  dmt 
aerves  to  supply  that  defect  But,  with  respect  to  the  currant 
expense,  whatever  is  saved  tberefirom  ia  gain.  Tbe  exeeaa  aaajr 
aerve  to  keep  corruption  alive,  but  it  has  no  reaction  on  credit 
and  commerce,  like  the  interest  of  die  debt 

It  is  now  very  probable,  duit  the  English  government  (I  do  not 
mean  die  nation)  is  unfriendly  to  the  French  revolution.  What* 
ever  serves  to  expose  tbe  intrigue  and  lessen  tbe  influence  of 


^Foraiga  intmoat,  ferm^  wv%  and  fbreign  dominioii^  wiU  in  a  gmt 
atQQHBi  fir  tils  ds&Bisncv* 


ftiaata  or  jun*  SM 

eowfitlgr  townning  laxftios,  will  be  miwdoooM  to  tkMo  iAm 
fiMd  upon  the  spoil*  Whilst  the  clamor  of  Freadi  intrigoet  eri«H 
trarj  poweff  popefy,  and  wooden  shoes  coqld  be  kept  up,  the 
nations  were  easily  allured  and  alarmed  into  taxes*  Those  days 
are  now  past ;  deception,  it  is  to  be  hoped*  has  loaped  its  last 
harvest^  and  better  times  are  in  prospect  for  both  eevntriesy  and 
for  the  workL 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  an  alliance  may  be  formed  between 
En^^and,  France,  and  Aniefica«  for  the  purposes  hereafter  lo  be 
mentioned,  the  national  expenses  of  France  and  England  may 
consequently  be  lessened.  The  same  fleets  and  amies  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  either,  and  the  reduction  can  be  made  ship 
for  ship  on  each  side.  But  to  accomplish  these  ob|ecte»  the 
goremments  must  necessarily  be  fitted  to  a  common  corns- 
pondent  principle.  Confidence  can  never  take  place,  while  an 
hostile  disposition  remains  in  either,  or  where  mystery  and  secrecy 
on  one  side,  is  opposed  to  candor  and  openness  on  the  other. 

These  matters  admitted,  the  natioiMd  expenses  might  be  pot 
back,  for  the  take  of  a  precedent^  to  what  they  were  at  some  pmod 
when  France  and  England  were  not  enemies.  Thb,  conse- 
quently, must  be  prior  to  the  Hanover  succession,  and  also  to  the 
revolution  of  1688.*  The  first  instance  that  presents  itself,  an- 
tecedent to  those  dates,  is  in  the  very  wasteful  and  profligate  time 
of  Charles  II.  at  which  time  England  and  France  acted  as  allies. 
If  I  have  chosen  a  period  of  great  extravagance,  it  will  serve  to 
show  modem  extravagance  in  a  still  worse  light ;  especially,  as 
die  pay  of  the  navy,  the  army,  and  the  revenue-officera  has  not 
inereaied  since  that  time. 

^  I  happened  to  be  id  Bngiaiid  at  the  celebration  of  the  eentenaiy  of  the 
f  eTolation  of  1688.  The  chMactert  of  William  and  Mary  have  alwajra  ap» 
peared  to  me  detestable  {  the  one  seeking  to  destroy  his  uncle,  and  the  other 
iMr  fiuher.  to  get  possession  of  power  thoBeelves :  jfet,  as  the  natioii  was  dis- 
posed to  think  something  of  that  eyent,  I  felt  hurt  at  seeing  it  ascribe  the 
wMa  reputation  of  it  to  a  man  who  had  undertaken  it  as  a  job^  and  who^ 
besides  what  he  etherwiae  got,  charged  six  hundred  tboasand  ooinids  Ibr  the 
expense  of  the  little  fleet  that  brought  him  from  Holland.  Cieoree  I.  acted 
tiMsaae  ckMs4bted  part  as  WaUan  had  done,  and  bought  the  dudhy  of  Bre- 
men with  the  money  he  got  from  England,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  otw  and  abofe  his  pay  as  king :  and  haring  thus  purchased  it  at  the 
expense  of  England,  addea  to  it  his  HanoTerian  dominions  fbr  his  own  pn* 
▼ate  benefit  uiikcteTenr  nation  that  does  not  govern  itself^  is  goreined  as  a 
*~*^     England  has  been  tne  prey  of  jobs  ever  since  the  revolution. 
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The  pailiament,  lioweTer,  aettled  the  whole  annual  peaee 
aetablishment  at  1,200,000.*  If  we  go  back  to  tbe  time  of  Eltia. 
beth,  die  amount  of  all  die  taxes  was  but  half  a  millioo,  jet  die 
nation  sees  nothing  during  diat  period,  diat  reproaches  it  wtdi 
want  of  conse^juence. 

All  circumstances  dien  taken  together,  arising  from  die  French 
roTolution,  from  die  approaching  harmony  and  reciprocal  mtaiort 
of  die  two  nations,  the  abolition  of  court  intiigue  on  both  aides, 
and  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  science  of  goTenuneat, 
the  annual  expenditure  mi|^  be  put  back  to  one  millioii  and  a 
half,  vis. 

Nayy 500,0001. 

Axmj        ....  500,000 

Expenses  of  goTomment  500,000 

1,500,000L 

Even  this  sum  is  six  times  greater  than  the  expenses  of  go?^ 
emment  are  in  America,  jet  the  ciril  internal  gnTrmmont 
of  England  (I  mean  that  administered  bj  means  of  qavter 
sessions,  juries,  and  assize,  and  which,  in  fiict,  is  nearlj  die 
whole,  and  is  performed  bj  the  nation,)  is  less  expense  upon  die 
fevenue,  than  the  same  species  and  portion  of  government  is  in 
America. 

It  is  time  that  nations  should  be  rational,  and  not  be  govemed 
like  animals  for  the  pleasure  of  their  riders.  To  read  the  hintotj 
of  kings,  a  man  would  be  almost  inclined  to  suppose  that  goir- 
emment  consisted  in  stag-hunting,  and  that  every  nation  paid  a 
million  a^jear  to  the  huntsman.  Man  ought  to  have  fKridoi  or 
shame  enou^^  to  blush  at  being  thus  imposed  upon,  and  when  he 


^  CSuurles,  like  his  predecanort  and  raoceaMMrs,  finding  that  war  was  dba 
harmt  of  gorenunenta,  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  the  eipeaaa  of 
idiich  increaaed  the  annual  expenditure  to  1,800,000K.  aa  atated  uate  (hi 
data  ori6S6;  but  the  peace  eataUidunent  was  hut  1,900,000{. 


ftlOBTi'OV  XAH  tt8 

ftcib  tt  praper  elitimcter«  he  win.  Upon  aO  mibjecto  of  dite 
■tttedv  fliere  u  often  passing  in  die  mmd  a  train  of  ideas  he  has 
net  jel  acenstomed  himself  to  ebcoarage  and  comnninicate.  Re- 
strained bj  something  that  puts  on  the  character  of  prudence,  he 
acts  die  hypocrite  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.  It  is,  hoWever« 
eurioQs  to  obsenre  how  soon  thb  spell  can  be  dissolved.  A  single 
expression,  boldly  conceived  and  uttered,  will  sometimes  put  a 
whole  company  into  their  proper  feelings,  and  a  whole  nation  are 
acted  upon  in  the  same  manner. 

As  to  the  ofices  of  which  any  civil  government  may  be  com- 
posed, it  matters  but  little  by  what  names  they  are  desciibed. 
In  the  routine  of  business,  as  before  observed,  whether  a  man  be 
styled  a  president,  a  king,  an  emperor,  a  senator,  or  any  thing 
else,  it  is  impossible  that  any  service  he  can  perform,  can  merit 
from  a  nation  more  than  tea  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  and  as  no 
man  should  be  paid  be]fond  his  services,  so  every  man  of  a 
proper  heart  will  not  accept  more.  Public  money  ought  to  be 
touched  with  the  most  scrupulous  consciousness  of  honor.  It  is 
not  the  produce  of  riches  only,  but  of  the  hard  earnings  of  labor 
and  poverty.  It  is  drawn  even  from  the  bitterness  of  want  and 
misery.  Not  a  beggar  passes,  or  perishes  in  the  streets,  whose 
mite  is  not  in  that  mass. 

Were  it  possible  that  the  congress  of  America,  could  be  so  lost 
to  their  duty,  and  to  the  interest  of  their  constituents,  as  to  o8er 
general  Washington,  as  president  of  America,  a  million  a-year, 
he  would  not,  and  he  could  not  accept  it.  His  senso  of  honor  is 
of  another  kind*  It  has  cost  England  almost  seventy  millions 
stalling,  to  maintain  a  family  imported  from  abroad,  of  very  infe- 
rior capacity  to  thousands  in  the  nation  ;  and  scarcely  a  year  has 
passed  diat  has  not  produced  some  mercenary  application.  Even 
die  physicians'  bills  have  been  sent  to  the  public  to  be  paid.  No 
wonder  diat  jails  are  crowded,  and  taxes  and  poor-rates  mcreased. 
Under  such  systems,  nothing  is  to  be  looked  for  but  what  has 
already  happened ;  and  as  to  reformation,  whenever  it  comes,  it 
must  be  from  die  nation,  and  not  from  the  government 

TVi  show  dui  die  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  more 
dnm  suficient  to  defray  aU  the  expenses  of  govemment,'exclusive 
of  oavfias  and  armies,  die  following  estimate  is  added  for  any 
onvdryt  of  die  same  extent  as  England. 


KIOUTf  OF 

III  the  first  place,  three  hundred  TepreaeiitatiTeSt  fiuiljr  ebctedf 
ne  sufficient  for  all  the  purpoeet  to  which  legislation  can  apply* 
and  preferahle  to  a  lai^ger  nomher.  They  may  he  divided  into 
two,  or  three  houses,  or  meet  in  one,  as'  in  France,  or  in  any 
manner  a  constitution  shall  direct 

As  representation  is  always  considered  in  free  countries,  as  the 
most  honorable  of  all  stations,  the  allowance  made  to  it  is  merely 
to  defray  the  expenses  which  the  representatives  incur  by  that 
service,  and  not  to  it  as  an  office. 

If  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  be  made  to  every  representative, 
.  deducting  for  non-attemlance,  the  expense,  if 
the  whole  number  attended  for  six  months  each 
year,  would  be  -  -  -  -        75^0001 

The  official  departments  cannot  reasonably  exceed 
the  following  number,  with  the  salaries  an* 
nexed  : 
Three  offices,  at  ten  thousand  poonds  eadi  80,000 

Ten  di^to,  at  five  thousand  pounds  each  50,000 

Twenty  ditto,  at  two  thousand  pounds  each  40,000 

Forty  ditto,  at  one  thousand  pounds  each  40,000 

Two  hundred  ditto,  at  five  hundred  pounds  each  100,000 
Three  hundred  ditto,  at  two  hundred  pounds  each  60,000 
Five  hundred  ditto,  at  one  hundred  pounds  eadi  50,000 

Seven  hundred  ditto,  at  seventv-five  pounds  each  6S,500 

497,500/. 

If  a  nation  chooses,  it  can  deduct  four  per  cent.  fi:om  all  officest 
and  make  one  of  twenty  thousand  per  annum. 

All  revenue-officers  are  paid  out  of  the  monies  they  collect,  and 
therefore,  are  not  included  in  this  estimation. 

The  foregoing  is  not  ofiered  as  an  exact  detail  of  offices,  but  to 
diow  the  number  and  rate  of  salaries  which  five  hundred  dionsand 
pounds  will  support ;  and  it  will,  on  experience,  be  found  imprac- 
ticable to  find  business  sufficient  to  justify  even  this  expense*  As 
to  the  manner  in  which  office  business  is  dow  performed,  die  chiefs 
in  several  offices,  such  as  the  post-office,  and  certain  offices  in  the 
exchequer,  &c.  do  little  more  than  sign  their  names  three  or 
four  times  a-year ;  and  the  whole  duty  is  perfonned  by  under, 
cferks. 


ftlOBT*  Q»  MAK*  ttH 

Tdqagi  tberefora,  one  miUion  and  an  half  u  a  niffioiaiit  peaea 
aaUblialimenI  ibr  all  tho  honest  purpoaea  of  goTornment,  wbkk 
ia  three  hundred  Aouaand  poanda  more  than  the  peace  eatabliab* 
meat  in  the  profligate  and  prodigal  times  of  Charlea  II.  (notwitli- 
atandingf  aa  has  been  already  observed,  the  pay  and  aalariea  of 
die  army,  navy«  and  revenue-officers,  contmue  the  same  aa  at 
that  period,)  there  will  remain  a  surplus  of  upwards  of  six  pwHfffm 
out  of  the  pmaant  eorreat  expenses.  The  question  tiien  will  be« 
how  to  dispoae  of  this  surplus. 

Whoever  has  observed  the  manner  in  which  trade  and  taxea 
twist  themselves  together,  must  be  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of 
aeparating  them  anddenly. 

1st,  because  the  articles  now  on  hand  are  already  charged  with 
the  duty,  and  the  reduction  cannot  take  place  on  the  present 
atock. 

2d,  Because,  on  idl  thoae  articles  on  which  the  duty  is  charged 
in  the  gross,  such  as  per  barrel,  hogshead,  hundred  weight,  or 
ton,  the  abolition  of  the  duty  does  not  admit  of  being  divided 
down  so  as  fully  to  relieve  the  consumer,  who  purchases  by  the 
pint,  or  the'  pound.  The  last  duty  laid  on  strong  beer  and  ale, 
was  three  riiillings  per  barrel,  which,  if  taken  ofi^  would  lessen 
the  purchase  only  half  a  &rthing  per  pint,  and,  consequently,  would 
mot  reach  to  practical  relieC 

This  being  the  condition  of  a  greater  part  of  the  taxes,  it  will 
he  necessaiy  to  look  for  such  others  as  are  free  from  this  embar« 
raasment,  and  where  the  relief  will  be  direct  and  visible,  and 
capaUe  of  immediate  operation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  poor-rates  are  a  direct  tax  which 
every  housekeeper  feels,  and  who  knows  also,  to  a  farthing,  die 
sum  which  he  pays.  The  national  amount  of  the  whole  of  the 
poor-rates  ia  not  positively  known,  but  can  be  procured.  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  in  his  History  of  the  Revenue,  has  stated  it  at 
2,100«6d7l.  A  considerable  part  of  which  is  expended  in  litiga- 
tions, m  which  the  poor,  instead  of  being  relieved,  are  tormented. 
The  expense,  however,  is  the  same  to  the  parish,  from  whatever 

cauae  it  ariaea* 

In  Birmingham,  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  is  foorteen  thou- 
aand  pounds  a-year.  This,  though  a  large  sum,  is  moderate 
oomparad  with  the  population.  Birmingham  is  aaid  to  contain 
seventy  thouaand  aoolat  and  on  ft  propoitioa  of  acnrenty  tfapypanil 


mtoaTt  or  M4V. 

It  fcptumi  thniiiad  pimmfa  pooMiiles,the  MtkMnl 
^MMi^M*  tekiiig  tbe  pofHiktimi  of  Eaglaad  at  mrmk 
ntonti  he  but  oae  iiflion  ibar  humdred  dwuiMid  piwiadi.  Il  !■» 
4M«fi>M,  noil  ffobaMe,  that  the  population  of  BinnMi|^»  .m 
Ofnv-iatod.  Fomrteon  thouaand  pomida  ia  Um  pioportiaii  qpoi 
fiftj  UMHiaand  aoiila«  taking  two  milliona  of  poor  lataa  aa  Hm 
flatiMHd  amoooU 

Bo  iU  howoTor,  what  it  majt  it  ia  no  other  than  die  CQnai 
qnence  of  die  exceaaive  burden  of  taxea,  ibr«  at  the  tiBM  whan 
the  taxea  were  very  low,  the  poor  were  able  to  maintaiw  Ihem- 
aahrea ;  and  tfiere  were  no  poor-ratea.^  In  the  preaant  atale  of 
things,  a  laboring  man,  with  a  wife  and  two  or  three  dnldmit^oea 
Mrt  pay  leaa  than  between  aeven  and  ei|^  poonda  a-jaar  in  taxea. 
He  ia  not  aensible  of  thia,  becaoae  it  ia  diagoiaed  to  him  in  Um 
articlea  which  he  buys,  and  he  thinks  only  of  their  dearneaa ;  hot 
aa  the  taxes  take  ftom  him,  at  least,  a  fourth  part  of  hia  yeariy, 
earnings,  he  is  consequently  disabled  from  providing  ibr  n  finaOy, 
eapeeially  if  himself,  or  any  of  tfiem,  are  afflicted  with 


The  first  step,  therefore,  of  pmctical  relief,  would  be  to  abolish 
tbe  poor-rates  entirely,  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  make  a  rsiwimsn  of 
taxea  to  the  poor  to  double  the  amount  of  tfie  present  pooaralaa^ 
via.  four  millions  anaually  out  of  the  surplus  taxea.  Bj  Aia 
meaaure,  the  poor  would  be  benefited  two  milliona,  and  die 
houaekeepers  two  millions.  This  alone  wouM  be  eqaal  to  Aa 
reduction  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  the 
and  consequently  equal  to  the  whole  expense  of  the 


It  will  then  remain  to  be  considered  which  is  the  moat  afibctnal 
mode  of  distributing  the  remission  of  four  millions. 

It  is  easily  seen,  that  the  poor  are  generally  cowpoaed  of  large 
Ihmilies  of  children,  and  old  people  unable  to  labor.  Iftheaii  two 
daaaes  are  provided  for,  the  remedy  will  so  far  reach  to  llw  fiaB 
extent  of  the  cose,  that  what  remains  will  be  incidental,  and,  in  n 
great  measure,  fall  within  the  composs  of  benefit  dnba,  wbicht 
tiiough  of  humble  invention,  merit  to  be  ranked  among  te  beat  of 
modem  inatitutiona. 


epoor-ffatMbaganaboiH  the  time  of  Henry  ym. 

«W%^  ^>5B  iSfW^fd  M  th»  ta«ie  iDcr^^ 


■MSTS  or  UAttm 


HBJMilig  laglMiJI  to  finliiasefmiMPiopgofwwk;  if  om^ 
•MUhoroor  «o  of  llMlelaM  of  p<Mr  wlMoh  necii  nnpoflt  Ihi 
ttwnber wifl  be  oneLwiHiom  ftwr kindiod  tkawwmi.  OfllttftmMi* 
bar,  one  hundred  and  fortj  thouaand  will  be  aged  peoa,  aa  will  be 
hafaaAav  ahown*  and  for  winch  a  iKaliBcl  proriaioa  wtH  be  pro* 
poaed. 

There  will  then  remun  one  mtUion  two  hundred  and  aixty  ^boiK 
aandy  wbieht  at  five  aouk  to  each  family,  amount  to  twft  hundred 
end  fiftjT-'two  tbouaand  fiianiliea,  rendered  poor  froo^  the  eKpenee 
of  eUldren  and  the  weight  of  taxea. 

The  number  of  c^Adren  un^fer  fourteen  jeara  of  age,  in  each  ef 
Ibnee fcmiliea,  will  he  tend  to  be  five  to  eveiy  two  fiuniliae^ 
aenM  having  two,  othelHpMMMMpe  one,  and  otharafe^  eoHO 
none,  end  otheca  five  ^^m^w^jt^ppena  dnf  more  dnn  five 
ere  ttnden  fourteen  jeara  of  age,  flUTafter  thia  age  thejr  are  cep»« 
ble  of  aerviee,  or  of  being  apprenticed. 

Allowing  file  children  (under  fi>urteen  yeara)  to  every  two 


The  number  of  children  will  be         -        -        -         680,0QQ 

The  number  of  parents,  were  they  all  living,  would  be  604,000 

It  ia  certain  that  if  the  children  are  provided  for,  the  parents  are 
selieved  of  conaequence,  becauae  it  ia  Irom  the  expenae  of  brin^ 
ing  up  children  that  fiieir  poverty  arisea. 

Having  tbua  ascertained  the  greatest  number  that  can  be  sup 
posed  to  need  support  on  account  of  young  families,  I  proceed 
to  the  mode  of  relief,  or  distribution,  which  is. 

To  pay  as  a  remission  of  taxes  to  every  poor  family,  out  of  the 
■urplua  taxea,  and  in  room  of  poor-ratea,  four  pounda  a  year  for 
ofveiy  child  under  fourteen  years  of  ago  ;  enjoining  the  parents  of 
such  children  to  send  them  to  school,  to  learn  reading,  writing, 
and  common  arithmetic ;  the  ministers  of  every  perish,  of  every 
deoommation,  to  certify  jointly  to  an  office,  for  this  purpose,  that 
4ie  doij  is  performed. 

The  amount  of  this  expense  will  be,  for  six  hundred  and  thirty 
ttmuaand  <4iildren,  at  4L  each  per  ann.  2,520/)00L 

By  adopting  thia  method,  not  only  the  poverty  of  the  parents 
will  be  relieved,  but  ignorance  will  be  banished  from  the  riaing 
generation,  and  the  number  of  poor  will  hereafter  become  lee% 
hecnuee  their  abilities,  by  the  aid  of  educatio|i,  will  be  greater. 
l|Uqrayoutbf  withgood  natural  gomu8««hpiaq)pieiilm4t0k% 


..iJ 


miGBTt  OV  MAX. 

girlMniirpl  tilde,  aoch  m  m  ewpenler,  wiie«lwii|^41tdBniiht 
te.  k  provenled  feUing  forwmrd  die  whole  of  Ue  life,  Aom  Ami 
want  of  a  little  ooamMMi  edocatioa  wben  a  boj. 

I  wnr  proceed  to  the  caie  of  die  aged. 

I  divide  age  into  two  daaaea.  1st,  die  approaeh  of  eld  age^ 
heginning  at  My :  2d,  old  age  commencing  at  aiztj. 

At  Mjt  though  the  mental  iacaltiea  of  man  are  in  ML  vigor, 
and  hie  judgment  better  than  at  any  preceding  date,  1km  hoMlj 
powera  are  on  die  decline.  He  cannot  bear  the  same  quaality  of 
fiitigue  as  at  an  earlier  periM.  He  begins  to  earn  leas,  and  is 
hsaeapable  of  endoring  the  wind  and  weather;  and  in  these 
retired  emplojments  where  much  sight  igjifre^ired,  he  ftila  apace, 
and  leeb  himself  like  an  old  l|Brra^^|Mftg  to  be  tomed  adrift. 

At  sixty,  his  labor  ooghtJgjh^^^lRBast  from  direct 


oldige 


sitjr.    It  is  painful  to  see  oldige  working  itself  to  deadi,  in 
are  called  civilized  countries,  for  its  daily  bread. 

To  form  some  judgment  of  the  number  of  those  above  ifty 
years  of  age,  I  have  several  times  counted  the  persons  I  met  fci 
die  streets  of  London,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  have 
generally  found  that  the  average  is  one  in  about  sixteen  or  seven* 
teen.  If  it  be  said  that  aged  persons  do  not  come  much  into  die 
streets,  so  neither  do  infants;  and  a  great  proportion  of  grown 
children  are  in  schools,  and  in  the  workndiopsas  apprenlieen. 
Taking  then  sixteen  for  a  divisor,  the  whole  number  of  persona, 
in  England,  of  fifty  years  and  upwards,  of  both  sexes,  rich  and 
poor,  will  be  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

The  persons  to  be  provided  for  out  of  this  gross  number  wiH  be, 
hnsbandmen,  common  laborers,  journeymen  of  every  trade,  and 
their  wives,  saUors,  and  disbanded  soldiers,  worn  ont  sei  rants  of 
both  sexes,  and  poor  widows. 

There  will  be  also  a  considerable  number  of  middling  tradea- 
raen,  who,  having  lived  decently  in  the  former  part  of  lift,  begin, 
as  age  approaches,  to  lose  their  business,  and  at  last  laB  into 
decay. 

Besides  these,  there  will  be  constantly  thrown  off  horn  the 
revolutions  of  that  wheel,  which  no  man  can  stop,  nor  regdate,  a 
number  from  eveiy  class  of  life  connected  with  commerce  and 
adventore. 

To  provide  for  all  those  accidents,  and  whatever  else  nmj 
bafemi  tiha  the  nmnber  of  persons,  who  at  one  time  or  olharnf 


fitOBTt  or  MAN.  m 

Atb  Kfiiv  after  lUty  yours  of  age,  may  feel  it  neeessaij  or  eom  / 
falable  to  lie  better  sqifKNledy  than  they  can  aupport  thenwehrea, 
and  that  not  aa  a  metier  of  graoe  and  favor,  hut  of  right,  at  cue 
^rd  of  the  whole  number,  which  is  one  hundred  and  for^  thoo 
sand,  as  stated  p.  228,  and  for  whom  a  distinct  prorisioa  was 
|>roposed  to  bo  made.  If  there  be  more,  society,  notwithstanding 
the  show  and  poBq[K>sity  of  government,  is  in  a  depkirahle  condi* 
tion  in  England. 

Of  Ibis  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  I  take  one  half,  seventy 
thousand,  to  be  of  the  age  of  fifty  and  under  sixty,  and  the  other 
half  to  be  sixty  years  and  upwards. — Having*  thus  ascertained  the 
pfdbable  proportion  of  the  number  of  aged  persons,  I  proceed  to 
Um  mode  of  rendering  dieif  eoodttion  comfortable,  whidi  is. 

To  pay  to  every  such  person  of  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  until 
he  shall  arrive  at  die  age  of  nzty,  die  sum  of  six  pounds  per  aan. 
out  of  the  surplus  taxes ;  and  ten  pounds  per  ami.  during  hie, 
after  die  age  of  sixty.    The  expense  of  which  will  be, 

Seventy  dioosand  persons  at  6L  per  ann.  420,00011 

Seventy  thousand  perBons  at  101.  per  ann.  700,000 

1,120,0002. 

This  support,  as  already  remarked,  is  not  of  the  nature  of 
charity,  but  of  a  right  Every  person  in  England,  male  and 
female,  pays  on  an  average  in  taxes,  two  pounds  eight  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  ann.  from  the  day  of  his  (or  her)  birth ;  and  if 
the  expense  of  collection  be  added,  he  pays  two  pounds  eleven 
shillings  and  sixpence  ;  consequently,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  he 
has  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings ; 
and  at  sixty,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  ten  shillings. 
Converting,  therefore,  his  (or  her)  individual  tax  into  a  tontine,  the  - 
money  he  shall  receive  after  fifty  years,  is  but  little  more  than  the 
legal  interest  of  the  net  money  he  has  paid  ;  the  rest  is  made  up 
from  those  whose  circumstances  do  not  require  them  to  draw  such 
support,  and  the  cafntal  in  both  cases  defrays  the  expenses  of 
government  It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  have  extended  the  pro- 
bable claims  to  one  third  of  the  number  of  aged  persons  in  die 
naiion.-^Is  it  then  better  that  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  aged  persons  be  rendered  comfortable,  or  that  a  million 
a-year  of  public  money  be  expended  on  any  one  individual,  and 
he  often  of  the  most  wordiless  and  insignifieant  chaiaeter  Y    Lei 


mio«T»  ov  Ukff* 


and  JQstiee^let  honor  and  humanitj,  lot  nf^n  l^yMrtirf, 
■feopSancj,  and  Mr.  Burke,  lot  G«orget  let  Lonife,  LMfoU, 
Frederic,  Citflierine,  Cornwaliis,  or  Tippoo  Ba3s  imMtr  An 


The  nom  tiiiui  renritted  to  die  poor  wiD  be. 
To  two  hmdnBd  and  fifty-two  dioasandpoor  faad- 
Kea,  containing  wix  hundred  and  thiit/  dioaiand 
children«        .......    WjEMJOML 

To  one  hondiod  and  forty  thooaand  aged  persona,        ltlM,OCM> 

There  will  then  rennun  three  hundred  and  aixty 
pounds  oat  of  the  four  miliiona,  part  of  which  naj  bo 
feUowa: 

After  all  Ae  above  cases  ara  provided  for,  diesa  wil  atil  bo  m 
number  of  familiea  who,  though  not  propeilj  of  the  daaa  of  poMv 
jet  find  it  difficult  to  give  educafion  to  flieir  childtoni  nai  anah 
children,  under  such  a  case,  would  be  ina  worae  oonditkMa  Aaa  if 
their  permits  were  actually  poor.  A  nation  under  a  wel  rsgdb- 
ted  goyeminent,  should  permit  none  to  remain  umnstraelad.  It 
ia  monarchical  and  arbtocratical  governments  only  ttat 
Ignorance  for  their  anpport. 

Suppoae  flien  four  hundred  thousand  <^dren  to  be 
dition,  which  is  a  greater  number  fiian  ought  to  be  soppooid,  oAsr 
die  provisions  already  made,  the  method  will  be. 

To  allow  for  each  of  those  children  ten  shillings  n»yaar  tir  Urn 
expense  of  schooling,  for  six  years  each,  which  will  give  than  sis 
months  schooling  each  year,  and  half  a  crown  a«yaar  ibr  paperand 
spelling  books. 

*  Reekonin^  the  taxes  by  fiuniliee,  ilTe  to  a  family,  eaeh  ftmOy  pays  so  an 
average  12/.  17«.  toadBd,  per  ann.  to  this  sum  are  to  be  MkM  the  pecirwitsa 
Though  all  pay  taxes  in  the  articles  they  consume,  all  do  not 
About  two  mulions  are  exempted,  some  as  not  being  hoosekeepn  i 
not  being  able,  and  the  poor  tnemselves  who  receive  the  reUe£  The  ^^ 
therdbre  of  pmr^rates  on  the  remaining  number,  is  ibrty  shillings  fer  svsn^ 
Ihniily  of  five  persons^  whidi  makes  the  whole  average  iiiieit  sf  taias  aai 


rates,  14L  17«.  S^i.  for  six  personS|^  17t  17«.— ;for  seven  penoiiB,  ML  l^  94, 

m  Amen 


The  average  of  taxes  m  America,  imder  the  new  or  rcpryseotative 
ofjpverumeot,  including  the  iotarest  of  the  debt  oootncied  hi  the  W 
tafinc  the  population  atfouitmiUioos  of  souls,  which  it  now  aaooals  uLnA 
iadauyiQ0reaain&uih^eshilUllgBperhead,men,wtmlCl^•addbflta     ^m 
dtfisrsnoe,  therefore,  between  the  two  governments,  is  as  andsrz 

England.  Ansrioa. 

ForaftmUyofftTspervoiis  14L  17$.  $4.  U.  ti.  M 

For  a  fiunily  of  six  persons  17    17    0  1  10    • 

For  aftonOy  of  seven  persons        SO    It   0  1  IS   # 


siOBn  or  MAN.  S8S 

TIm  «ip6BM  of  Hdi  will  bouniialij*  350,0001. 

There  will  then  remaio  one  hmidred  and  ten  thomand  poimda. 

Notwithatanding  the  great  modea  of  relief  whieh  the  beat  inati- 
tnted  and  beat  principled  gorerement  may  deviae,  there  will  atill 
bo  a  number  of  amaller  oaaea,  which  it  ia  good  policy  aa  well  as 
boneficenoo  in  a  nation  to  conaider. 

Were  twenty  ahiUinga  to  be  given  to  every  woman  immediately 
on  the  birth  of  a  child,  who  should  make  the  demand,  and  none 
will  make  it  whoae  ciroumatancea  do  not  require  it,  it  might 
relieve  a  great  deal  of  inatant  diatreaa. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  thouaand  birtha  yearly  in  Eng^ 
land ;  and  if  claimed  by  one  fourth, 

The  amount  would  be        .....      50,000f. 

And  twenty  shillinga  to  every  new  married  couple  who  ahoold 
daim  m  like  manner.  Thia  would  not  exceed  the  aum  of  20,0002. 

Alao  twenty  thouaand  pounda  to  be  appropriated  to  defray  the 
funeral  expenaea  of  persona,  who,  travelling  for  wbik,  may  die  at 
m  dialance  from  their  inenda.  By  relieving  poriahea  from  thia 
charge,  the  aick  atranger  will  be  better  treated. 

I  ahall  finiah  diia  part  of  my  lubject  with  a  plan  adapted  to  the 
particular  condition  of  a  metropolis,  auch  as  London. 

Gaaes  are  continually  occurring  in  a  metropoiia  different  from 
Ihoae  which  occur  in  the  countiy,  and  for  which  a  diflferent,  or 
rather  an  additional  mode  of  relief  ia  neceaaary.  In  the  country, 
even  in  large  towna,  people  have  a  knowledge  of  each  other,  and 
diatreaa  never  riaea  to  that  extreme  height  it  sometimea  doea  in  a 
noetropolia.  There  ia  no  such  thing  in  the  country  as  persona,  in 
Che  literal  sense  of  the  word,  starved  to  death,  or  dying  with  coM 
from  the  want  of  a  lodging.  Tet  such  caaes,  and  others  equally  as 
■liaerable,  happen  in  London. 

*  PoUicadioob  do  BOt  answer  the  Mnenl  porpoM  of  the  poor.  Tbeyaia 
cSiieflr  in  eoipontion-towns,  from  wnich  the  countxy  towns  and  Tillaces  are 
•ashidcd— or  if  admitted,  the  distaaee  oecasions  a  arent  Kms  of  time.  Educa- 
tion, to  be  uieftil  to  the  poor,  should  be  on  the  spot— and  the  best  method,  I 
beUeve,  lo  aoeomplish  this,  is  to  enable  the  parents  to  pay  the  expense  them- 
aelTM.  There  are  alwajrs  persons  of  both  sexes  to  be  ioond  in  erery  TiUafs^ 
espedally  iHien  growing  into jrears,  capaUe  of  such  an  undertaking^  Twenty 
duMfVa,  at  ten  shiHiags  each  (and  thai  not  more  than  six  monuis  in  each 
WW.)  would  be  as  much  as  some  Urinn  amount  to  in  the  remote  ports  of 
Ennuid---Bnd  there  are  often  distressed  cler^ymen*s  widows  to  whom  tueh 
aa  ineoRM  would  be  aceeptoble.  Whaterer  is  |;iven  on  this  aoeount  to  chil- 
dren annran  two  purposely  tothem  it  is  education,  to  those  who  educate  thHa 
It  is  a  liv^hood. 

▼OL.  tu  '80 
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Many  •  youth  comet  op  to  London  full  of  oKyoeiyiin%  nod 
little  or  no  money,  and  unlesa  he  gets  em|doymeot  he  ie  nbendj 
half  undone ;  and  boys  bred  up  in  London  without  any  mnana  ofm 
liTdihood,  and,  as  it  ofien  happena,  of  ^aaolote  parenla,  me  in  • 
alill  worse  condition,  and  aervanta  long  out  of  place  aranotBNiGb 
better  off.  In  short,  a  world  of  little  cases  are  continually  ariamfv 
wUch  busy  or  affluent  life  kaowsnot  of^  toopealimfimldcMir  !• 
distress.  Himger  is  not  among  the  postponable  wantSt  and  a 
day,  even  a  few  hours»  in  such  a  condition,  is  oiken  the  ciisia  of  a 
life  of  ruin. 

These  circumstances,  which  are  the  general  cause  of  the  little 
thefls  and  pilferings  that  lead  to  greatery  may  be  pfUTenftedL  There 
yet  remain  twenty  thousand  pounds  oat  (»f  the  four  millioae  of 
surplus  taxesy  which,  with  another  fund  hereafter  to  be  mentioaedv 
amounting  to  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  mora^  cannot  be 
better  applied  than  to  this  purpose.    The  plan  then  will  be^ 

Ist,  To  erect  two  or  more  buildings,  or  take  aome  ahead/ 
erected,  capable  of  containbg  at  least  six  thousand  peneosb  and 
to  have  in  each  of  these  places  as  many  kinds  of  employmeni  an 
can  be  contrived,  so  that  every  person  who  shall  come  may  find 
something  which  he  or  she  can  do. 

2d,  To  receive  all  who  shall  come,  without  inquiring  who  or 
what  they  are.  The  only  condition  to  be,  that  for  so  muck  ov.  so 
many  hours  work,  each  person  shall  receive  so  many  meala  of 
wholesome  food,  and  a  warm  lodging,  at  least  as  good  aa  a  bar- 
rack.  That  a  certain  portion  of  what  each  person's  woik  shall  be 
worth  shall  be  reserved,  and  given  to  him,  or  her»  on  their  g«iiiig 
away ;  and  that  each  person  shall  stay  as  long,  or  as  short  time» 
or  come  as  oAen  as  he  chooses,  on  these  conditions. 

If  each  person  staid  three  months,  it  would  assist  by  rotntaoo 
twenty-four  thousand  persons  annually,  though  the  real  number, 
at  all  times,  would  be  but  six  thousand.  By  estaUishing  an 
asylum  of  this  kind,  such  persons,  to  whom  temporary  ilislriiBsiis 
occur,  would  have  an  opportunity  to  recruit  thomeelveSj  and  be 
enabled  to  look  out  for  better  employment 

Allowing  that  their  labor  paid  but  one  half  Urn  OTpoeso  ef 
supporting  them,  after  reserving  a  portion  of  their  earnings  fisr 
tfiemselves,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  additional  would 
defiray  all  other  charges  for  even  a  greater  number  dan  sis  Ihira- 
sand. 


The  Aad  fmy  praperijr  eomwrtiUe  to  thii  purpose,  in  addiiicMi 
to  the  livofltjrthowfluid  pounds,  ranainiiig  of  Uialbrnier'iundv'wtD 
be  the  piodooe  of  the  tax  upon  eoali,  end  bo  irnqoitoiisly  and 
mxAmaly  applied  to  the  suppoit  of  the  duke  of  Richmond;  It  m 
horrid  thai  any  man,  nM>re  eapeciaUy  at  the  price  coals  now  aie, 
ahoold  live  on  the  distresaes  of  a  community ;  and  any  gowmm» 
ment  permitting  aiieh  an  ahuae  deaenrea  to  be  dissolved*  Thia 
innd  IS  said  to  be  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

I  dhaX  new  conclude  thia  plan  with  enumerating  the  sereral 
particulars,  and  then  proceed  to  other  matters. 

The  eoameralien  ia  as  feUowa  : 

lst«  Abolition  of  two  millions  pooiwratea. 

2d,  Provision  for  two  hundred  and  fifly-two  thousand  ponr 
(kmilies. 

3d,  Education  for  e^e  million  and  thirty  thousand  children.  ' 

4th,  Comfortable  provision  for  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
aged  persona. 

fitfa^  Dmiation  of  twenty  shillings  eaek  for  fifty  tiiousand  births. 

6th,  Donation  of  twenty  shillings  each  for  twenty  thousand 
Buunages. 

7th,  Allowance  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  funeral  ex- 
penses of  persons  travelling  for  work,  and  dying  at  a  distance  fixnn 
their  friends. 

Sth,  Employment,  at  ail  times,  for  the  casual  poor  in  the  citiee 
of  London  and  Westminster.  - 

By  the  operation  of  diis  plan,  the  poor  laws,  those  instruments 
of  eivil  torture,  will  be  sup^seded,  and  the  wasteful  expense  of 
litigation  prevented.  The  hearts  of  die  humane  will  not  be 
ahocked  by  ragged  and  hungry  children,  and  persons  of  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age  begging  for  bread.  The  dying  poor  will  not 
be  dragged  from  place  to  place  to  breathe  their  last,  as  a  reprisal 
of  parish  upon  parish.  Widows  will  have  a  maintenance  for  their 
childron,  and  not  be  carted  away,  on  the  death  of  tiieir  husbands, 
like  culprits  and  criminals;  and  children  will  no  longer  be  con- 
aidered  as  increasing  the  distresses  of  their  parents.  The  haunts 
of  tte  wretched  will  be  known,  because  it  will  be  to  dieir  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  number  of  petty  crimes,  the  offspring  of  distress 
and  poverty,  will  be  lessened.  The  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  will 
then  be  interested  in  the  support  of  government,  and  the  cause 


nt  aiaHTt  ot  MAjr. 

•Ddftppraheinkio  of  riots  and  toiiiolts  win  eetM.    TevhoaCia 
and  aolaoe  yoitnelres  in  plenty,  and  aucli  there  are  in  Ttnr- 
nd  Rnaaia,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  iribo  sajr  to  jrour 
I,  ^Are  we  not  well  off,'' have  je  thought  of  these  thnigst 
II  ye  do,  ye  will  cease  to  speak  and  feel  fior  yeorselfMr 


The  plan  is  easy  in  praetice.  It  does  not  emhamss  trade  bj  a 
sodden  interruption  in  the  order  of  taxes,  but  effects  the  rdiefby 
changing  the  application  of  them ;  and  the  money  necessaiy  far 
the  purpose,  can  be  drawn  from  the  excise  collections,  iHuchare 
made  eight  tiroes  a-year  in  every  matket  town  in  England* 

Having  now  arranged  and  concloded  this  subject,  I  proceed  to 
the  next 

Taking  the  present  current  expenses  at  seven  nilfions  and  an 
naif,  which  is  the  least  amount  they  are  now  at,  dwro  wHI  remain 
(after  die  sum  of  one  million  and  an  half  be  faken  for  die  new 
current  expenses,  and  four  millions  for  the  beforementioned  ser* 
▼ice)  the  sum  of  two  millions,  part  of  which  to  be  applied  an 
fbUows: 

Tliough  fleets  and  armies,  by  an  alliance  with  France^  wiB,  in  m 
great  measure,  become  useless,  yet  tfie  persons  who  have  devoted 
tiiemselves  to  those  services,  and  have  thereby  unfitted  flwmnelvcs 
for  other  lines  of  life,  are  not  to  be  sufferers  by  the  means  tint 
make  others  happy. — They  are  a  different  description  of  men  to 
those  who  form  or  hang  about  a  court. 

A  part  of  the  army  will  remain  at  least  for  some  yean,  and  also 
ef  the  navy,  for  which  a  provision  is  already  made,  in  the  former 
part  of  this  plan,  of  one  million,  which  is  almdst  haira  million  more 
atmn  the  peace  establishment  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  prodigal 
times  of  Charies  11. 

Suppose  then  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  to  be  disbanded,  and  to 
allow  to  each  of  those  men  three  shilhngs  a  week  during  life,  clear 
ef  all  deductions,  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chelsea 
college  pensioners  are  paid,  and  for  them  to  return  to  their  trades 
and  their  friends ;  and  also  to  add  fideen  thousand  sixpences  per 
week  to  the  pay  of  the  soldiara  who  shall  remam ;  die  annual 
win  be. 


^ 
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To  ilM  pinr  of  fifteen  thonmnd  disbanded  soldiers, 

at  three  shillings  per  week,        ....      117,0001. 
Ad£tioDaI  paj  to  the  remaining  soldiers,     -        -  19,500 

Sappose  that  the  paj  to  the  officers  ofthe  disbanded 
eorps  be  of  the  same  amount  as  the  sum  aDowed 
to  the  men 117,000 


a5a|600l. 


To  pretent  bulkj  estunations,  admit  the  same  sum 
to  the  disbanded  navy  as  to  the  armj,  and  the 
nsmeinereaaaofpaj        .....     S53,600L 


T9tal,    507^0001 

E?ei7  year  some  part  of  this  sum  of  haif  a  million  (I  omit  the 
odd  sefen  thousand  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  die  account 
unembarrassod)  will  fall  in,  and  the  whole  of  it  in  time,  as  it  is  oo 
the  ground  of  life  annuities,  except  the  increased  pay  of  thirty* 
nine  thousand  pounds.  As  it  &lls  in,  a  part  of  the  taxes  may  bo 
taken  off;  for  instance,  when  thirty  thousand  pounds  fall  in,  the 
duty  on  hops  may  be  wholly  taken  off;  and  as  other  parts  fall  in* 
the  duties  on  candles  and  soap  may  be  lessened,  till  at  last  they 
will  totally  cease* — ^There  now  remains  at  least  one  million  and 
a  half  of  surplus  taxes. 

The  tax  on  houses  and  windows  is  one  of  those  direct  taxes, 
which,  like  the  poor-rates,  is  not  confounded  with  trade;  and 
when  taken  off,  the  relief  will  be  instantly  felt  This  tax  fidls 
heavy  on  the  middle  class  of  people. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  by  the  returns  of  1788, 
was,  £      t.  cL 

Houses  and  windows  by  the  act  of  1766  385,459  117 

do.  do.       by  the  act  of  1779  130,739  14  5} 


Total,  516,199       60} 

If  this  tax  be  struck  off,  there  will  then  remain  about  one  million 
of  surplus  taxes,  and  as  it  is  always  proper  to  keep  a  sum  in 
reserve,  for  incidental  matters,  it  may  be  best  not  to  extend 
reductions  further,  in  the  first  instance,  but  to  consider  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  other  modes  of  reform. 

Among  the  taxes  most  heavily  felt  is  the  commutation  tax.  I 
shall,  therefore,  offer  a  plan  for  its  abolition,  by  substituting 
nother  in  its  phoo,  vduch  will  effect  three  objects  at  oooe : 


aia  miOHTS  OV  lUN. 

1st,  Thit  of  remoTiog  tbe  burdeo  to  wfaero  it  can  betl  be 
borne. 

8d«  Restoring  justice  among  families  by  distribution  of  pro- 
per^. 

3d,  Extirpating  the  overgrown  influeDce  arising  from  the  unna- 
tund  law  of  primogeniture,  and  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  corruption  at  elections. 
The  amoont  of  Uie  commutation  tax  by  the  returns 

of  1788,  was, 771,S67L 

When  taxes  are  proposed,  the  country  is  amused  by  the  plan- 
«ble  language  of  taxing  luxuries.  One  thing  is  called  a  Inxnj  at 
>Be  time,  and  something  else  at  another ;  but  the  real  luxury 
does  not  consbt  in  the  article,  but  in  the  means  of  procuring  it, 
and  this  is  always  kept  out  of  sight 

I  know  not  why  any  plant  or  herb  of  the  field  AoaM  be  a 
greater  luxury  in  one  country  than  another,  but  an  orergrown 
estate  in  either  b  a  luxury  at  all  times,  and,  as  such,  is  the  proper 
object  of  taxation.  It  is,  ^erefore,  right  to  take  those  Und  tax- 
making  gentlemen  up  on  their  own  word,  and  aigoe  on  tte  prin- 
ciple themselves  hate  laid  down,  that  of  taxing  /vmrtef.  If  they 
or  their  champion,  Mr.  Burke,  who,  I  fear,  is  growing  out  of  date 
like  the  man  in  armor,  can  prove  that  an  estate  of  twenty,  durty 
or  forty  thousand  pounds  a-year  is  not  a  luxury,  I  will  give  up  dio 
argument 

Admitting  that  any  annual  sum,  say,  for  instance,  one  thousand 
pounds,  is  necessary  or  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family,  con- 
sequently the  second  thousand  is  of  the  nature  of  a  luxury,  the 
diird  still  more  so,  and  by  proceeding  on,  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at 
a  sum  that  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  proliibitable  luxury.  It 
would  be  impolitic  to  set  bounds  to  property  acquired  by  industry, 
and  therefore  it  is  right  to  place  the  prohibition  beyond  the  pro- 
bable acquisition  to  which  industry  can  extend ;  but  there  ought 
to  be  a  limit  to  property,  or  the  accumulation  of  it  by  bequest.  It 
should  pass  in  some  other  line.  The  richest  in  every  nation  have 
poor  relations,  and  those  often  very  near  in  consanguinity. 

The  following  table  of  progressive  taxation  is  constructed  on 
the  above  principles,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  commutation  tax. 
It  will  reach  the  point  of  prohibition  by  a  regular  operation,  and 
thereby  supersede  the  aristocratical  law  of  primogeniture. 
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TABLE  I. 

A  tax  on  all  estates  of  the  clear  yearij  Taloe  of  fifty  poiiiicls» 
after  dedacttng  die  land  taz^  and  up 

To  5001. 8(Lperpoand. 

From  600  to  1000    ....  ^     u      h 

On  die  2d  thousand  ...  9mm 

On  the  8d  ditto         •        -        -        -      U.  0      ^      *• 
On  die  4th  ditto        -        -        -        .      i     6      <<      «« 
And  so  on,  adding  It.  per  pound  on  eveiy  additional  thousand. 

At  the  twenty-third  thousand  the  tax  hecomes  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and,  consequently,  eveiy  thousand  beyond  that  sum. 
can  produce  no  profit  but  by  dividing  the  estate.  Tet,  formidable 
as  this  tax  appears,  it  will  not,  I  beliere,  produce  so  much  as  the 
commutation  tax ;  should  it  produce  more,  it  ought  to  be  lowered 
to  that  amount  upon  estates  under  two  or  three  Uiousand  a-year. 

On  small  and  middling  estates  it  is  lighter  (as  it  is  intended  to 
be)  dian  the  commutation  tax.  It  is  not  till  after  seven  or  eight 
diousand  a-year,  thai  it  begins  to  be  heavy.  The  object  ib  not  so 
much  the  produce  of  the  tax  as  the  justice  of  the  measure.  The 
aristocracy  has  screened  itself  too  much,  and  this  serves  to  restore 
a  part  of  die  lost  equilibrium. 

As  an  instance  of  its  screening  itself,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to 
look  back  to  the  first  establishment  of  the  excise  laws,  at  what  is 
called  the  revolution,  or  the  coming  of  Charles  II.  The  aristo- 
cratical  interest  then  in  power,  commuted  the  feudal  services  itself 
was  under,  by  laying  a  tax  on  beer  browed  for  taie ;  that  is,  they 
compound^  with  Charles  for  an  exemption  from  those  services 
for  themselves  and  their  heirs,  by  a  tax  to  be  paid  by  other  people. 
The  aristocracy  do  not  purchase  beer  brewed  for  sale,  but  brew 
tiieir  own  beer  free  of  the  duty,  and  if  any  commutation  at  that 
time  was  necessary,  it  ought  to  have  been  at  the  expense  of  those 
for  whom  the  exemptions  from  those  services  were  intended  ;* 
instead  of  whicb,  it  was  thrown  on  an  entire  difierent  class  of 
men. 

^  The  tax  on  beer  brewed  for  sale,  from  which  the  aristoereej  are  ezemDty 
u  almost  one  million  more  than  the  present  commutation  tax,  bein^  bv  tns 
jetnrns  of  1788, 1,S66.158{. — and,  cooaequentlv,  they  ou^t  to  take  on  tncm* 
•elves  the  amount  of  tne  eommatation  tax,  as  tney  are  already  exsmpCed  ftaa 
one  which  is  almost  a  million  freater. 
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^. 

But  the  chief  object  of  this  progrestiTe  tax  (beiidet  the  jueCioo 
of  rendering  taxes  more  equal  than  they  are)  is,  as  ahneadj  etnted, 
to  extirpate  the  overgrown  influence  arising  from  the  ODnatiml 
Iftw  of  primogeniture,  and  which  is  one  of  the  priDcipal  momcm  of 
corruption  at  elections. 

It  would  be  attended  with  no  good  consequences  to  inquire  how 
such  vast  estates  as  tlurty,  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  apyear  could 
commence,  and  that  at  a  time  when  commerce  and  manufiwturea 
were  not  in  a  state  to  admit  of  such  acquisitions.  Lei  it  be 
sufficient  to  remedy  the  evil  by  putting  them  in  a  conditioa  of 
descending  again  to  the  conununity  by  the  quiet  means  of  appor* 
tioning  them  among  all  the  heirs  and  heiresses  of  thoee  fiuniliea 
This  will  be  the  more  necessary,  because  hitherto  the  aristocracy 
have  quartered  their  younger  children  and  connexions  upon  the 
public,  in  useless  posts,  places  and  offices,  which,  when  aboUshed, 
will  leave  them  destitute,  imless  the  law  of  primogeniture  be  also 
abolished  or  superseded. 

A  progressive  tax  will,  in  a  great  measure,  efleet  Ais  object, 
and  that  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  parties  most  immediately 
concerned,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table ;  which  ahowa 
the  nett  produce  upon  every  estate,  after  subtracting  the  tax.  By 
this  it  will  appear,  that  after  an  estate  exceeds  thirteen  or  fomteeii 
thousand  a-year,  the  remainder  produces  but  little  profit  to  tho 
holder,  and  consequently,  will  either  pass  to  the  younger  driUrea 
or  to  other  kindred. 
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TABLE  IL 


Shewing  the  nett  prodiiee  of  ereiy  ostaie  from  one  dioiiiiiia 
to  twootf-diree  thouMad  poundi  apjear. 


Mo.  o#  UioiiMui  Ji 

Total  tax  fiibtmetod. 

If ett  pfodoso* 

ptrum. 

IO9OL 

2R 

9792. 

8000 

59 

1941 

8000 

109 

8891 

4000 

184 

8861 

5000 

884 

4716 

6000 

434 

5566 

7000 

634 

6366 

8000 

880 

7180 

9000 

1180 

7820 

10,000 

1530 

8470 

11,000 

1930 

9070 

.12,000 

8380 

9630 

13,000 

8880 

10,130 

14,000 

3430 

10,570 

15,000 

4030 

10,970 

16,000 

4680 

11,330 

17,000 

5880 

11,620 

18,000 

6130 

11,870 

19,000 

6980 

12,170 

80,000 

7780 

12,220 

21,000 

8680 

12,320 

22,000 

9630 

12,870 

23,000 

10,680 

12,370 

N.  B.  The  odd  shilluigi  are  dropped  in  this  table. 

According  to  this  table,  an  estate  cannot  produce  more  tbaa 
ia,370(.  dear  of  the  land  tax  and  the  progressive  tax,  and  there* 
fore  the  dividing  such  estates  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  family  in 
terest  An  estate  of  28,000/.  a-jear,  divided  into  five  estates  of 
four  thousand  each  and  one  of  three,  will  be  charged  only  11291. 
which  is  but  five  per  cent,  but  if  held  by  any  one  possessor,  will 
be  daiged  10,630/. 

Although  aa  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  tfiose  estates  be  unne* 
oeasary,  ^  continuation  of  them  in  their  present  state  is  another 
aohjeet.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  concern.  As  hereditary  ee* 
latea,  the  kw  has  created  the  evil,  and  it  ought  also  toiprovide  tho 
remedy.  Primogeniture  ou|^  to  be  abolished,  not  only  because 
it  is  umiataral  and  njpial,  but  becaoie  tlw  country  suflbrs  by  its 
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operation.  By  cutting  off  (as  before  observed)  the  joangea  dnl- 
dien  from  their  proper  portion  of  ui)ieritancef  the  public  is  loaded 
with  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  ;  and  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions violated  by  the  overbearing  influence  virMcb  tins  unjost 
monopoly  of  family  property  produces.  Nor  is  this  alL  It  oc- 
casions a  waste  of  national  property.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
land  of 'the  country  is  rendered  unproductive,  by  the  great  extent 
of  parks  and  chases  which  this  law  serves  to  keep  up,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  the  annual  production  of  grain  is  not  equal  to  the 
national  consumption.* — ^In  short,  the  evils  of  the  aristocratical 
system  are  so  great  and  numerous,  so  inconsbtent  with  every 
thing  that  is  just,  wise,  natural  and  beneficent,  that  when  they 
are  considered,  there  ought  not  to  be  a  doubt  that  many,  who  are 
BOW  classed  under  that  description,  will  wish  to  see  such  a  system 
abolished. 

What  pleasure  can  they  derive  from  contemplating  the  exposed 
condition,  and  almost  certain  beggary  of  their  younger  o&pring  7 
Every  aristocratical  family  has  an  appendage  of  family  beggars 
hanging  round  it,  which  in  a  few  ages,  or  a  few  generations,  are 
shook  off,  and  console  themselves  with  telling  their  tale  in  alms- 
liouscs,  work-houses,  and  prisons.  This  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  aristocracy.  The  peer  and  the  beggar  are  often  of  the 
same  family.  One  extreme  produces  the  other :  to  make  one 
rich  many  must  be  made  poor  ;  neither  can  the  system  be  mxp^ 
ported  by  other  means. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  to  whom  the  laws  of  England 
are  particularly  hostile,  and  those  the  most  helpless ;  younger 
children,  and  the  poor.  Of  the  former  I  have  just  spoken  ;  of 
the  latter  I  shall  mention  one  instance  out  of  the  many  that  might 
be  produced,  and  with  which  I  shall  close  this  subject 

Several  laws  are  in  existence  for  regulating  and  limiting  work- 
men's wages.  Why  not  leave  them  as  free  to  make  tiieir  owb 
bargains,  as  the  law-makers  are  to  let  their  farms  and  honaes  ? 
Personal  labor  is  all  the  property  they  have.  Why  is  that  little, 
and  the  little  freedom  they  enjoy,  to  be  infHnged  f  But  tiie  in- 
jtietice  will  appear  stronger,  if  we  consider  the  operatioo  mad 
^R»ct  of  such  laws.  When  wages  are  fixed  by  what  is  called  • 
kw,  the  legal  wages  remain  stationary,  while  every  tUng  elee  b 


'• 


«  See  ths  Reports  on  the  Cora  Trade. 
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in  progfeanon  ;  and  as  those  who  make  that  law,  still  continue  to 
lay  on  new  taxes  by  other  laws,  they  increase  the  expense  of 
living  by  one  law,  and  take  away  the  means  by  another. 

But  if  these  gentlemen  law-makers  and  tax-makers  Uiought  it 
right  to  limit  the  poor  pittance  wliich  personal  labor  can  produce, 
and  on  which  a  whole  family  is  to  be  supported,  they  certainly 
must  feel  themselves  happily  indulged  in  a  limitation  on  their  own 
part,  of  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  a-year,  and  that  of  proper- 
ty they  never  acquired,  (nor  probably  any  of  their  ancestors)  and 
of  which  they  have  made  so  ill  a  use. 

Having  now  finished  this  subject,  I  shall  bring  the  several  pai 
ticulars  into  one  view,  and  then  proceed  to  other  matters. 

The  first  eight  articles  are  brought  forward  from  p.  235. 

1.  Abolition  of  two  millions  poor-rates. 

2.  Provision  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  poor  fami- 
lies, at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per  head  for  each  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  ;  which,  with  the  addition  of  two  hundred 
and  fifly  thousand  pounds,  provides  also  education  for  one  million 
and  thirty  thousand  children. 

3.  Annuity  of  six  pounds  per  annum  each  for  all  poor  persons, 
decayed  tradesmen  and  others,  supposed  seventy  thousand,  of 
the  age  of  fifly  years,  and  until  sixty. 

4.  Annuity  of  ten  pounds  each  for  life  for  all  poor  persons, 
decayed  tradesmen,  and  others,  supposed  seventy  thousand,  of  the 
age  of  sixty  years. 

5.  Donation  of  twenty  shillings  each  for  fifly  thousand  births. 

6.  Donation  of  twenty  shillings  each  for  twenty  thousand  mar- 


riages. 


7.  Allowance  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  funeral  ex- 
penses of  persons  travelling  for  work,  and  dying  at  a  distance 
from  their  friends. 

8.  Employment  at  all  times  for  the  casual  poor  in  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster. 

Second  enumeration. 

9.  Abolition  of  the  tax  on  houses  and  windows. 

10.  Allowance  of  three  shillings  per  week  for  life  to  fifteen 
thousand  disbanded  soldiers,  and  a  proportionate  allowance  to  me 
officers  of  the  disbanded  corps. 

11.  Increase  of  pay  to  the  remaining  soldiers  of  19,500/.  an* 
naally 
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If.  Tbe  same  aDowaiioe  to  die  disbended  WKfj^  end  &e 
JBCieeea  of  pey,  ee  to  tfie  mnaj. 

18.  AboHtkm  of  tiie  eominiitttlioii  tez. 

14.  Flan  of  a  progreative  tax,  opeimtinf  to  eztirpalo  ihe  unjoal 
aad  unnatiiial  kw  of  iHimogemtiirev  and  tiie  tkioiib  jnfhieace  of 
liie  ariatoeiatical  aystem.* 

There  jet  remaina,  aa  alreadj  staled,  one  miDioD  of  aniplaa 
taxea*  Some  jmit  of  thia  will  be  reqnirad  fordreiimataiioea  that 
do  not  immedialelj  preaent  themaeWeSv  and  aoch  part  aa  dadl  not 
be  wanted*  will  admit  of  a  furdier  reduction  of  taxea  equal  to  that 

amount* 

Among  the  claims  that  justice  requirea  to  be  made,  the  con 
dition  of  die  inferior  revenne-officera  will  merit  attentioiL  It  ia 
a  reproach  to  any  government  to  waate  such  an  immensity  of 
rerenoe  in  sinecures  and  nominal  and  unneceaaary  placea  and 
offices,  and  not  allow  even  a  decent  livelihood  to  thoae  on  whom 
the  labor  fidls.  The  salary  of  the  inferior  officers  of  die  rerenoe 
haa  stood  at  the  petty  pittance  of  leaa  than  'Biky  pounda  a-yenr» 
for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years.  It  ou^t  to  be  seventy. 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty  thouaand  pounds  applied  to  thia 
purpose,  will  put  all  those  salariea  in  a  decent  condition. 

This  was  proposed  to  be  done  almost  twenty  yeaia  ago«  bat  die 
treasury  board  then  in  being,  startled  at  it,  as  it  mi^t  lead  to 
aimilar  expectations  from  the  army  and  navy ;  and  the  event  waa, 
that  die  king,  or  somebody  for  him,  applied  to  parliament  to  have 

*  When  immiriet  are  made  into  the  condition  of  the  poor,  variooi  degrees 
of  diatieet  wiH  most  probably  be  found,  to  render  a  difieient  arranaement 
preferable  to  that  which  is  already  propoeed.  Widows  with  &milics  will  b* 
m  graater  want  than  where  there  are  husbands  living.  There  is  also  a  dlier- 
•Doe  in  the  expense  of  liring  in  different  countie»--and  more  so  in  fnsL 

Suppose  fifty  thousand  extraordinary  cases,  at  the  lala  of  taa 
poandsper  fiimily  per  ann.  .....    500,0001. 

100,000  fitmilies,  at  81.  per  family  per  ann.   .  •  •         800^000 

100,000  familTes,  at  7/.  per     «  «  ...    700,000 

104,000  (amiUes,  at  51.  per     «<  u  .  .  .  iaO,000 

And  instead  of  ten  shiUinn  per  head  for  the  edncationof  other 
children,  to  allow  fifly  shillings  per  fiunily  lor  thai  purpose  to 
fifty  thousand  fcmilies  ...  •    850,000 

1,770,000 
140^000  aged  persons  as  before,  1,180,000 

9,890,0001. 

This  jsrrangement  amdoDCa  to  the  same  sum  as  stated  m  a  138,  inehidiitf 

dM  150,0001.  for  odueation :  bat  it  provides  (ineladii«  the  aged  pwpl*)  for 

foorhoDdrad  and  four  thoonad  fomiliM^  which  ii  afaaoit  oos  thiii  or  all  ihi 
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Ut  own  nkiy  imuod  an  hundred  Ihoiimid  ponndi  n-yotTt  wUdl 
being  donei  every  thing  else  was  kid  aside. 

With  respect  to  another  class  of  men,  the  infetior  clergy,  I  fbr* 
bear  to  enlarge  on  their  condition ;  but  all  partialities  and  pre* 
judices  for,  or  against,  different  modes  and  fbmis  of  rdigioB 
aside,  common  justice  will  determine,  wfaedier  there  ought  to  be 
an  income  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  Spyear  to  one  man,  and  of 
ten  thousand  to  anotiier*.  I  speak  on  this  subject  with  the  more 
freedom,  because  I  am  known  not  to  be  a  Presbyterian ;  and 
therefore  the  cant  cry  of  court  sycophants,  about  church  and 
meeting,  kept  up  to  amuse  and  bewilder  the  nauon,  cannot  be 
raised  against  me* 

Te  simple  men  on  both  sides  the  question,  do  you  not  see 
through  tiiis  courtly  craft  t  If  ye  can  be  kept  disputing  and 
wrangling  about  church  and  meeting,  ye  just  answer  die  purpose 
of  every  courtier,  who  Kves  the  while  on  the  spoil  of  the  taxes, 
and  laughs  at  your  credulity. — Every  religion  is  good  that  teaches 
man  to  be  good ;  and  I  know  of  none  that  instructs  him  to  be 
bad. 

All  the  beforementioned  calcnlations,  suppose  only  sixteen  rail 
lions  and  an  half  of  taxes  paid  into  the  exchequer,  after  Ae 
expense  of  collection  and  drawbacks  at  the  custom-house  and 
excise-office  are  deducted  ;  whereas  the  sum  paid  into  the  exche- 
quer is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  seventeen  millions.  The  taxes 
raised  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ara  expended  in  those  countries, 
and  therefore  their  savings  will  come  out  of  their  own  taxes  :  but 
if  any  part  be  paid  into  the  English  exchequer,  it  might  be  ramit- 
ted. — This  will  not  make  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year 
difference. 

There  now  remains  only  the  national  debt  to  be  considered. 
In  the  year  1789,  the  interest,  exclusive  of  the  tontine,  was 
9«150,138/.  How  much  the  capital  has  been  reduced  since  diat 
time  the  minister  best  knows.  But  after  paying  the  interest, 
abolishing  the  tax  on  houses  and  windows,  the  commutation  tax 
and  the  poor-rates,  and  making  all  the  provisions  for  the  poor, 
for  the  education  of  children,  the  support  of  the  aged,  the  dis- 
banded part  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  increasing  the  pay  of  the 
remainder,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  one  million. 

The  present  scheme  of  paying  off  the  national  debt  appoara  to 
me,  speaking  as  an  indifforaiit  person,  to  be  an  iH  onncirtaJi  W 
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aot'  a  ftUaeiouf  job.  The  burden  of  the  national  ddbt  conaisfa 
not  in  its  being  so  many  millions,  or  so  many  hundred  milliona, 
but  in  the  quantity  of  taxes  collected  eveiy  year  to  pay  tfie  in- 
terest If  this  quantity  continues  the  same,  the  burden  of  tiie 
national  debt  is  the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  the  ca- 
pital more  or  less. — ^The  only  knowledge  which  the  public  can 
have  of  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  must  be  through  the  reduction 
of  taxes  for  paying  the  interest.  The  debt,  therefore,  is  not  re- 
duced one  farthing  to  the  public  by  all  the  millions  that  have  beoi 
paid  ;  and  it  would  require  more  money  now  to  purchase  up  tfie 
ciqMtal,  than  when  the  scheme  began. 

Digressing  for  a  moment  at  this  point,  to  which  I  shall  return 
again,  I  look  back  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  minister. 

I  was  then  in  America.  The  war  was  over ;  and  though  re- 
sentment had  ceased,  memory  was  still  alive. 

l¥hen  the  news  of  the  coalition  arrived,  though  it  was  a  matter 
of  no  concern  to  me  as  a  citizen  of  America,  I  felt  it  as  a  man. 
It  had  something  in  it  which  shocked,  by  publicly  sporting  with 
decency,  if  not  with  principle.  It  was  impudence  in  lord  North ; 
it  was  a  want  of  firmness  in  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Pitt  was,  at  that  time,  what  may  be  called  a  maiden  charac- 
ter in  politics.  So  fer  from  being  hackneyed,  he  appeared  not  to 
be  initiated  into  the  first  mysteries  of  court  intrigue,  fiveiy  thing 
was  in  his  favor.  Resentment  against  the  coalition  served  as 
fiiendship  to  him,  and  his  ignorance  of  vice  was  credited  for  vir- 
tue. With  the  return  of  peace,  commerce  and  prosperity  would 
rise  of  itself;  jret  even  thb  increase  was  thrown  to  his  account 

When  he  came  to  the  helm,  the  storm  was  over,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  interrupt  his  course.  It  required  even  ingenuity  to  be 
wrong,  and  he  succeeded.  A  little  time  showed  him  the  same 
sort  of  man  as  his  predecessors  had  been.  Instead  of  profiting 
by  .those  errors  which  had  acciunulatod  a  burden  of  taxes  unparal- 
leled in  the  worid,  he  sought,  I  mi^t  almost  say,  he  advertised 
for  enemies,  and  provoked  means  to  increase  taxation.  Aiming 
at  something,  he  knew  not  what,  he  ransacked  Europe  and  India 
for  adventures,  and  abandoning  the  fair  pretensions  be  began 
with,  became  the  kni^t-errant  of  modem  times. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  see  character  throw  itself  away.  It  is  more 
■o  to  see  one's  self  deceived.  Mr.  Pitt  had  merited  nothing,  but 
hB.pcomiaed  much.    He  gave  symptoms  of  a  mind  superiorto 
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the  meanneaa  and  corruption  of  courts.  Hit  apparent  candor 
encouraged  expectations ;  and  the  public  confidence*  stunned, 
weariedf  and  confounded  by  a  chaos  of  parties*  revived  and  at- 
tached itself  to  him.  But  mistaking*  as  he  has  done,  the  disgust 
of  the  nation  against  the  coalition,  for  merit  in  himself*  he  has 
rushed  into  measures,  which  a  man  less  supported  would  not  have 
presumed  to  act. 

All  this  seems  to  show  that  change  of  ministers  amounts  to 
nothing.  One  goes  out,  another  comes  in,  and  still  the  same 
measures,  vices,  and  extravagance  are  pursued.  It  signifies  not 
who  is  minister.  The  defect  lies  in  the  system.  The  foundation 
and  the  superstructure  of  the  government  is  bad.  Prop  it  as  voa 
please,  it  continually  sinks  into  court  government,  and  ever  wiU. 

I  return*  as  I  promised,  to  the  subject  of  the  national  debt,  that 
offspring  of  the  Dutch-Anglo  revolution,  and  its  handmaid,  the 
Hanover  succession. 

But  it  is  now  too  late  to  inquire  how  it  began.  Those  to  whom 
it  is  due  have  advanced  the  money  ;  and  whether  it  was  well  or 
ill  spent,  or  pocketed,  is  not  their  crime. — It  is,  however,  easy  to 
see,  that  as  the  nation  proceeds  in  contemplating  the  nature  and 
principles  of  government,  and  to  understand  taxes,  and  make 
comparisons  between  those  of  America,  France*  and  England*  it 
will  be  next  to  impossible  to  keep  it  in  the  same  torpid  state  it  has 
hitherto  been.  Some  reform  roust,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  soon  begin.  It  is  not  whether  these  principles  press  with 
little  or  much  force  in  the  present  moment.  They  are  out.  They 
are  abroad  in  the  world*  and  no  force  can  stop  them.  Like  a  se- 
cret  told,  they  are  beyond  recall ;  and  he  must  be  blind  indeed 
that  does  not  see  that  a  change  is  already  beginning. 

Nine  millions  of  dead  taxes  is  a  serious  thing ;  and  this  not 
only  for  bad*  but  in  a  great  measure  for  foreign  government  By 
putting  the  power  of  making  war  into  the  hands  of  the  foreigners 
who  came  for  what  they  could  get*  little  else  was  to  be  expected 
than  what  has  happened. 

Reasons  are  already  advanced  in  this  work*  showing  that  what* 
ever  the  reforms  in  the  taxes  may  be,  they  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  current  expenses  of  government*  and  not  in  the  part  applied 
to  tfie  interest  of  the  national  debt. — By  remitting  the  taxes  of 
the  poor,  they  will  be  totally  relieved  and  all  discontent  will  be 
taken  away  ;  and  by  striking  off  such  of  the  taxes  as  are  already 
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MMMiriniM>d|  tin  nition  will  more  than  rocovor  the  whole  oipemo 
of  the  mad  American  war. 

There  will  then  remain  onlj  the  national  debt  aa  a  aubject  of 
diaeontent,  and  in  order  to  removot  or  rather  to  prevent  thia,  it 
would  be  good  policj  in  the  atockholders  themaelrea  to  conaider 
it  aa  propertj,  aubject  like  all  other  propertjr«  to  bear  aome  portion 
of  the  taiea.  It  would  give  to  it  both  popularity  and  aecurity* 
and,  aa  a  great  part  of  ita  preaent  inconvenience  ia  balanced  by 
the  capital  which  it  keepa  alive,  a  measure  of  thia  kind  wouU  ao 
frr  add  to  that  balance  aa  to  ailence  objectiona. 

Thia  may  be  done  by  such  gradual  means  aa  to  accompliah  aD 
that  is  necessary  with  the  greateat  eaae  and  convenience. 

Inateaid  of  taxing  the  capital,  the  best  method  would  be  to  tax 
the  interest  by  some  progressive  ratio,  and  to  lessen  the  public 
taxes  in  the  same  proportion  as  Ae  interest  diminished. 

Suppose  the  interest  was  taxed  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  the 
first  year,  a  penny  more  the  second,  and  to  proceed  by  a  certain 
ratio  to  be  determined  upon,  always  less  than  any  other  tax  upon 
property.  Such  a  tax  would  be  subtracted  from  the  interest  at 
the  time  of  payment,  without  any  expense  of  collection. 

One  halfpenny  in  the  pound  would  leasen  the  interest  and  con- 
sequently the  taxes,  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  tax  on 
wagons  amounts  to  this  sum,  and  this  tax  mi^  be  taken  off  the 
first  year.  The  aecond  year  the  tax  on  female  servanta,  or  some 
ofiier  of  the  like  amount  might  alao  be  taken  off,  and  bj  proceed- 
ing in  this  manner,  always  applying  the  tax  raised  from  the  pro- 
perty of  the  debt  towards  ita  extinction,  and  not  canying  it  to  the 
current  services,  it  would  liberate  itself. 

The  stockholders,  notwidistanding  thia  tax,  would  pay  leas 
taxes  than  they  do  now.  What  they  would  save  by  the  extinction 
of  the  poor-rates,  and  the  tax  on  houses  and  windows,  and  the 
commutation  tax,  would  be  considerably  greater  than  what  this 
tax,  slow,  but  certain  in  its  operation,  amounts  to. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  prudence  to  look  out  for  measures  that 
may  apjdy  under  any  circumstance  that  may  approach.  There 
ia,  at  this  moment,  a  crisis  in  the  affiurs  of  Europe  that  requires 
it  Preparation  now  is  wisdom.  If  taxation  be  once  let  kKwe, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  reinstate  it ;  neither  would  the  relief  be 
so  efieetualy  as  if  it  proceeded  by  some  certain  and  gradual 
radnetion. 
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-  The  fimndt  hjrpbciiqr,  and  imposition  of  goveramentSv  are  now 
beginning  to  be  too  well  understood  to  promise  them  any  longer 
career.  The  fiurce  of  monaidqr  and  aristocracy,  in  all  countriest 
is  following  that  of  chivalry,  and  Mr.  ^urke  is  dressing  for  the 
fbneral.  Let  it  then  pass  quietly  to  the  tomb  of  all  other  folliest 
and  the  mourners  be  comforted. 

The  time  is  not  very  distant,  when  England  will  laugh  at 
itself  for  sending  to  Holland,  Hanover,  Zell,  or  Brunswick 
for  men,  at  the  expense  of  a  million  a-year,  who  understood 
neither  her  laws,  her  language,  nor  her  interest,  and  whose  ca- 
pacities would  scarcely  have  fitted  them  for  the  office  of  a 
parish  constable.  If  government  could  be  trusted  to  such  hands, 
it  must  be  some  easy  and  simple  thing  indeed,  and  materials  fit 
for  all  the  purposes  may  be  found  in  every  town  and  village  in 
England. 

When  it  shall  be  said  in  sny  country  in  the  world,  my  poor  are 
happy :  neither  ignorance  nor  distress  is  to  be  found  among  them ; 
my  jails  are  empty  of  prisoners,  my  streets  of  beggars ;  the  aged 
are  not  in  want,  the  taxes  are  not  oppressive  ;  the  rational  world 
is  my  friend,  because  I  am  the  friend  of  its  happiness :  when 
these  things  can  be  said,  then  may  that  country  boast  of  its  con- 
stitution and  its  government. 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  years  we  have  seen  two  revolutions^ 
those  of  America  and  France.  In  the  former,  the  contest  was 
long  and  the  conflict  severe  ;  in  the  latter,  the  nation  acted  with 
such  a  consolidated  impulse,  that  having  no  foreign  enemy  to 
contend  with,  the  revolution  was  complete  in  power  the  moment 
it  appeared.  From  both  those  instances  it  is  evident,  that  the 
greatest  forces  that  can  be  brought  into  the  field  of  revolutions, 
are  reason  and  common  interest  Where  these  can  have  the  op- 
portunity of  acting,  opposition  dies  with  fear,  or  crumbles  away 
by  conviction.  It  is  a  great  standing  which  they  have  now  uni- 
versally obtained  ;  and  we  may  hereafier  hope  to  see  revolutions, 
or  changes  in  governments,  produced  with  the  same  quiet  opera- 
tion by  which  any  measure,  determinable  by  reason  and  discus* 
MOO,  is  accomplished.  ' 

When  a  nation  changes  its*opinien  and  habits  of  thinking,  it  is 
BO  longer  to  be  governed  as  before ;  but  it  would  not  only  be 
wrong,  bat  bad  policy,  to  attempt  by  force  what  ought  to  be  ac- 
coni^shed  by  reason.     Rebdllion  consists  in  forcibly  opposing 
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Ae  geDiend>wiU  of  a  iialion,  wkslhdr  bj  a  party  or  Iqr  a  g4 
■laat  There  oug^  th«reforev  to  be  io  evecy  aatioa  a  method 
of  oecanonally  atoertainiiig  the  state  of  public  opinion  with  res- 
pect to  goverDoieDt  On  this  point  die  old  govemannt  of  Franco 
vas  superior  to  the  present  goTemment  of  Engiaady  because,  oo 
extraordinary  occasionst  recourse  could  be  had  to  whal  was  then 
ealled  the  stales-general.  But  in  £nf^aad  ttiere  are  no  such  oc- 
casional bodies  ;  and  as  to  those  who  are  now  called  representa- 
tives, a  great  part  of  them  are  mere  machines  of  Ae  court,  place- 
men and  dependants. 

I  presume,  that  though  all  the  people  of  England  paj  taxes, 
not  an  hundredth  part  of  them  are  electors,  and  the  members  of 
one  of  the  houses  of  parliament  represent  nobodj  but  themselves. 
There  is,  dierefore,  no  power  but  the  voluntary  wifl  of  the  people 
dmt  has  a  right  to  act  in  any  matter  respecting  a  general  reform ; 
and  by  the  same  right  that  two  persons  can  confer  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, a  thousand  may.  The  object,  in  all  such  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings, is  to  find  out  what  the  general  sense  of  a  nation  is, 
and  to  be  governed  by  it  If  it  prefer  a  bad  or  defective  govern- 
ment to  a  reform,  or  choose  to  pay  ten  times  more  taxes  than 
diere  is  any  occasion  for,  it  has  a  right  so  to  do ;  and  so  kmg  as 
the  majority  do  not  impose  conditions  on  the  minorky,  difoeni 
from  what  they  impose  upon  themselves,  dioug^  there  may  be 
much  error,  there  is  no  injustice.  Neither  will  the  error  oontinar 
long.  Reason  and  discussion  will  soon  bring  things  right,  how- 
ever wrong  they  may  begin.  By  such  a  process  no  tumult  is  to 
be  apprehended.  The  poor,  in  all  countries,  are  naturally  both 
peaceable  and  gmteful  in  all  reforms  in  which  their  interest  and 
happiness  are  included.  It  is  only  by  neglecting  and  rejecting 
them  that  they  become  tumultuous. 

The  objects  that  now  press  on  the  public  attention  are,  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  prospect  of  a  general  revolution  in 
governments.  Of  all  nations  in  Europe  there  is  none  so  much 
interested  in  the  French  revolution  as  England.  Enemies  lor 
ages,  and  that  at  a  vast  expense,  and  widiout  any  natjonri  olyect, 
the  opportunity  now  presents  itself  of  amicably  closiag  the  scene, 
and  joining  their  efforts  to  reform  the  rest  of  Europe.  By  doing 
this  they  will  not  only  prevent  the  further  effiision  of  blood,  and 
inevease  of  taxes,  but  be  in  a  condition  of  getting  rid  of  a  oon- 
si*6f«blepartof  their  present  burdens,  as  has  been  ahfoady  laisd 
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Ijong  ekperioiiee«  however,  hts  diowD,  that  refomw  of  tfaift  kind 
mre  aot  tiM»ae  which  old  gOYonunents  wish  to  promote,  end  there- 
fore, it  10  to  aetioiie,  «od  aot  to  eueh  govemmeDts,  that  these  mat- 
ters present  themsehFos. 

In  the  preeeding  part  of  this  woik,  I  have  spoken  of  anid- 
iiance  between  England,  Fiance,  and  America,  for  purposes  that 
were  to  be  afterwaids  mentioned.  Though  I  have  no  dureet  a»- 
thorttj  on  the  part  of  America,  I  have  good  reason  to  conclude 
that  she  is  disposed  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, provided  that  the  governments  with  which  she  might  ally, 
acted  as  national  governments,  and  not  as  courts  enveloped  in 
intrigue  and  mystery.  That  France  as  a  nation  and  a  national 
government,  would  prefer  an  alliance  with  England,  is  a  matter 
of  certainty.  Nations,  like  individuab  who  have  long  been  ene- 
mies, without  knowing  each  other,  or  knowing  why,  become  better 
friends  when  they  discover  the  errors  and  impositions  under  i^udi 
they  had  acted. 

Admitting,  therefore,  tiie  probability  of  such  a  connexion,  I  will 
state  some  matters  by  which  such  an  alliance,  together  with  tet 
of  Holland,  might  render  service,  not  only  to  the  parties  imme* 
diaiely  concerned,  but  to  ati  parts'of  Europe. 

It  is,  I  think,  quite  certain,  that  if  the  fleets  of  En^and, 
France,  and  Holland  were  confederated,  they  could  propose^ 
with  effect,  a  limitation  to,  and  a  general  dismantling  of,  all  the 
navies  in  Europe,  to  a  certain  proportion  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Ist,  That  no  new  ship  of  war  shall  be  built  by  any  power  in 
Europe,  themselves  included. 

2d,  That  all  the  navies  now  in  existence  shall  be  put  back, 
mipposed  to  one  tenth  of  their  present  force.  This  will  save  to 
France  and  England,  each,  at  least  two  millions  aimually,  and 
their  relative  force  he  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  is  now.  If 
men  will  permit  themselves  to  think,  as  rational  beings  ought  to 
think,  nothing  can  appear  more  ridiculous  and  absurd,  exclusive 
of  all  moral  reflections,  than  to  be  at  the  expense  of  building  aa^ 
vies,  filling  them  with  men,  and  then  hauling  them  into  the  ocean, 
to  tiy  which  ean  sink  each  other  fastest.  Peace,  which  costs 
nodiing,  is  attended  widi  infinitely  more  advantage,  than  any 
VEictoiy  with  all  its  expense.  But  this,  though  it  best  answers  « 
the  purpose  of  nations,  does  not  that  of  court  govennnentSt 
whose  habitual  policy  is  pielenoe  for  taxation,  pkces,  and  olGcee. 
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.  It  k»  I  tl^"^  abo  cenaiDv  ditl  tiw  above  cooMmnAad  poiWOTt, 
tiif other  wi^  dwt  of  tke  United  States  of  Americo,  coB-propooe, 
vnli  efiect,  to  Speim  the  independeDce  of  Sooth  Ameiica,  mad 
the  opening  diose  coontries  of  immense  extent  end  weahh  to 
the  general  commerce  of  the  world*  as  North  America  now  is. 

With  how  much  more  glory*  and  advantage  to  itseU;  doeaa 
aatioo  ad,  when  it  exerts  its  powen  to  rescue  iSb»  world  from 
bondage,  and  to  create  to  itself  friends,  than  when  it  empkjs 
dbose  powen  to  increase  mim  desolatioii,  and  misery.  The  hor> 
lid  scene  that  is  now  actmg  by  Ae  English  government  in  the 
East  Indies,  is  fit  only  to  be  told  of  Godis  and  Yandals,  who, 
destitute  of  principle,  robbed  and  tortured  the  world  which  ^ey 
were  incapable  of  enjoying. 

The  opening  of  South  America  would  produce  an  immense 
field  for  commerce,  and  a  ready  money  market  for  mairafhctnres, 
iHuch  the  eastern  world  does  not  The  East  is  already  a  coun- 
try of  manufactures,  the  importation  of  which  is  not  only  an 
injury  to  the  manufactures  of  En^and,  but  a  drain  upon  its 
specie.  The  balance  against  Engfamd  by  this  trade  is  regularly 
upwards  of  half  a  million  annually  sent  out  in  ike  East  India 
ships  in  silver ;  and  this  is  the  reason,  together  with  €rennan 
intrigue*  and  German  subsidies,  that  then  is  so  little  silver  in 
England. 

But  any  war  is  harvest  to  such  governments,  however  ruinoiis 
it  may  be  to  a  nation.  It  serves  to  keep  up  deceitful  expeda- 
tioiui,  which  prevent  people  from  looking  into  the  defects  and 
abuses  of  government.  It  is  the  fe  here  !  and  the  lo  there  !  that 
amuses  and  cheats  the  multitude. 

Never  did  so  great  an  opportunity  ofier  itsdf  to  England,  and 
I  to  all  Europe,  as  is  produced  by  the  two  revolutions  of  America 
!  and  France.  By  the  former,  fieedom  has  a  national  champion  in 
the  western  world  ;  and  by  the  latter,  in  Europe.  When  another 
nation  shall  join  France,  despotism  and  bad  government  will 
scarcely  dare  to  appear.  To  use  a  trite  expression,  the  iron  is 
becoming  hot  all  over  Europe.  The  insulted  German  and  the 
enslaved  Spaniard,  the  Russ  and  the  Pole  are  beginning  to  think. 
The  present  age  will  hereafWr  merit  to  be  called  the  Age  of 
Beason,  and  the  present  generation  will  appear  to  die  future  as 
Ae  Adam  ot  a  neii  world. 
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When  an  the  gOTemmenti  of  Europe  shall  be  ettahKAad 
on  the  lepreaentative  ajatein,  nations  will  heeome  aeqvainledt 
mnd  the  ammoaifies  and  prejudices  fomented  by  the  tntiigiiei 
and  artifiee  of  courts,  will  cease.  The  oppressed  soldier  wiB 
become  a  freeman  ;  and  ^  tortured  sailor,  no  longer  diagged 
through  the  streets  like  a  felon,  will  pursue  his  mercantile  vojage 
In  safety.  It  would  be  better  thai  nations  shoidd  contlnile  tiie 
pay  of  their  soldiers  during  their  lives,  and  give  them  tiieir  die* 
charge  and  restore  them  to  freedom  and  their  friends,  and  cease 
recruiting,  than  retain  such  multitudes  at  the  same  expense,  in  • 
condition  useless  to  society  and  to  diemselves.  As  soMiers  have  ; 
hitherto  been  treated  in  most  countries,  Uiey  might  be  said  to  be 
without  a  friend.  Shunned  by  the  citissen  on  an  apprehennoD  of 
their  being  enemies  to  liberty,  and  too  often  insulted  by  tiiose  who 
commanded  them,  their  condition  was  a  double  oppression.  But 
where  genuine  principles  of  liberty  pervade  a  people,  every  tfnng 
is  restored  to  order ;  and  the  soldier  civilly  treated,  returns  the 
civility. 

In  contemplating  revolutions,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they 
may  arise  from  two  distinct  causes ;  the  one,  to  avoid  or  get 
rid  of  some  great  calamity,  the  other,  to  obtain  some  great  and  ^ 
positive  good  ;  and  the  two  may  be  distingubhed  by  Ae  names 
of  active  and  passive  revolutions.  In  those  which  proceed  from 
the  former  cause,  the  temper  becomes  incensed  and  soured ; 
and  the  redress,  obtained  by  danger,  is  too  oflen  sullied  by 
revenge.  But  in  those  which  proceed  from  the  latter,  the  heart, 
rather  animated  than  agitated,  enters  serenely  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Reason  and  discussion,  persuasion  and  conviction,  be- 
come the  weapons  in  the  contest,  and  it  is  only  when  those  are 
attempted  to  be  suppressed  that  recourse  is  had  to  violence. 
When  men  unite  in  agreeing  that  a  thing  u  good^  could  it  be 
obtained,  such  for  instance  as  relief  from  a  burden  of  taxes  and 
the  extinction  of  corruption,  the  object  is  ihore  than  half  accom- 
plished.   What  they  approve  as  the  end,  they  wiU  promote  in  the 


Will  any  man  say  in  the  present  excess  of  taxation,  fidHng  so 
heavily  on  the  poor,  that  a  remission  of  five  pounds  annually  of 
taxes  to  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  poor  families  is  not  a 
good  thing  t  Will  he  say  that  a  remission  of  seven  pounds  aa- 
MiailT  to  one  hundred  thoneand  oter  poorfrmaiesi  ef  ei|^ 
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piHMb  umuall/  to  anothor  hundrad  thouMiid  poor  finniliiWi.  and 
of  ton  poQuds  amiually  to  fiftj  thousand  poor  and  widowed  ftm»> 
(iaa,  ara  not  ^rood  (Ungs  7  And,  to  procead  a  step  further  in  thai 
fdunaa^  wiii  he  say,  that  to  provide  against  the  niisfortiioea  to 
irhach  all  inunan  hfe  is  subject,  by  securing  six  pounds  amaatty 
fiNT  all  poor*  distressed,  and  reduced  persons  of  the  age  of  Ul^ 
^ld  until  sixty,  and  of  ten  pounds  annually  after  sixty,  ia  boI  a 

g§$dihmgf' 

Will  he  say,  that  an  abolition  of  two  millions  of  poornratee  to 
(be  housekeepers,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  house  and  window* 
K^  tax  and  of  the  coounutation  tax  is  not  a  good  tkmg  f  Or 
will  he  say,  diat  to  abolish  corruption  is  a  had  tkmg  f 

ICf  therefore,  the  good  to  be  obtained  be  worthy  of  a  paaeife, 
latienal,  and  costless  revolution,  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  pieftg 
wuting  for  a  calamity  that  should  force  a  violent  one.  I  havie  no 
idea,  considering  the  reforms  which  are  now  passing  and  spread 
ing  throughout  Europe,  that  England  will  permit  herself  to  be  die 
last  {  and  where  the  occasion  and  the  opportunity  quietly  etfeTt 
il  is  better  than  to  wait  for  a  tufbulent  necessity.  It  may  be  oeo- 
aidered  as  an  honor  to  the  animal  faculties  of  man  to  obtain  re- 
dress by  courage  and  daQger,  but  it  is  far  greater  honor  to  the 
mtional  faculties  to  accomplish  the  same  object  by  reason, 
modation,  and  general  consent* 

As  reforms,  or  revolutions,  call  them  which  you  {deaae, 
themselves  among  nations,  those  nations  will  form  connexioaM 
and  conventions,  and  when  a  few  are  thus  confederated,  the  pKO» 
grass  will  be  rapid,  till  despotism  and  corrupt  government  he 
totally  ej^lled,  at  least  out  of  two  quarters  of  the  world,  Europe 

*  I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  enlightened  chnmetevs  m 
France  (there  always  will  be  those  who  see  further  into  erents  than  oth<p%} 
noC  only  among  the  general  mass  of  dtizena,  but  of  many  of  the  prineipei 
members  of  the  national  assembly,  that  the  monarchical  pUm  win  not  rontimit 
maity  years  in  that  country,  lliey  have  found  out,  that  as  wisdom  can- 
not  M  Mreditary  y  power  ought  iioi--and  that  tor  a  man  to  nwrit  a  BnUka 
sterling  a-year  mim  a  nation^  he  ought  to  have  a  mind  capable  of  eompre» 
bending  fVornan  atom  to  a  universe,  which,  if  he  had,  he  would  be  above  r^ 
oeiving  the  pay.  But  they  wished  not  to  appear  to  lead  the  nation  fiMlsr 
than  its  own  reason  and  interest  dictated.  In  all  the  conversations  where  I 
have  beea  present  upon  tkis  sol^ect,  the  idea  always  was,  that  wImd  «Mh  a 
time,  firom  the  general  opinion  of  the  nation,  shall  arrive,  that  the  bononfale 
and  liberal  method  would  be,  to  make  a  handsome  present  in  fee  simple  to  Um 
psrm,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  shall  then  be  in  the  monarehieal  omee,  and 
for  him  to  retire  to  the  enjoyment  of  private  life,  possessing  his  share  of  c*- 
Mil  fMis  and  privilegea,  and  to  be  no  more  accountable  to  the  poblie  te  ms 
tias  ani  hii  flnaiaMtf  thsa  amr  M}mr  firi— 
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luid  Ateerics.  The  Algerine  piracy  may  Aen  be  commHrfM  I0 
cease^  for  it  \b  only  by  the  malicious  poii^  of  old  gorefMseati 
«g.iDrteackoth«rth.tHen.t.. 

Throughout  this  work,  vanous  and  numerous  as  the  subjeets  / 
are,  ivhich  I  have  taken  up  and  investigatedy  there  is  oiriy  a  single  ' 
^aragmph  upon  religion,  eir.  **  thai  every  reHgim^  i$  good  ikmi 
Uacke9  man  to  be  good.**  ^  \ 

I  have  carefoUy  avoided  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  beeauie  I ! 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  what  is  called  the  present  ministry^ 
wish  to  see  contentions  about  religion  kept  up  to  prevent  the  na- 
tion turning  its  attention  to  subjects  of  government     It  is  as  if 
tfaey  were  to  say,  **  look  that  looy,  or  emy  way  but  thii,**  '' 

But  as  religion  is  very  improperly  made  a  political  machine, 
and  the  reality  of  it  is  thereby  destroyed,  I  will  conckide  this 
work  with  stating  in  what  Ugfat  religion  appears  to  me. 

If  we  suppose  a  large  fiunily  of  children,  who,  on  any  particu* 
lar  day,  or  particular  occasion,  made  it  a  custom  to  present  to 
their  parents  some  token  of  their  affection  and  gratitude,  each  of 
tfaem  would  make  a  different  offering,  and  most  probably  in  a  dil^ 
ferent  manner.  Some  would  pay  their  congratulations  in  tiiemes 
of  verse  and  prose,  by  some  little  devices,  as  their  genius  dio» 
tated,  or  according  to  what  they  thought  would  please  ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  least  of  all,  not  able  to  do  any  of  those  things,  woidd 
ramble  into  the  garden,  or  the  field,  and  gather  what  it  thought  the 
prettiest  flower  it  could  find,  though,  perhaps,  it  might  be  but  a 
simple  weed.  The  parents  would  be  more  gratified  by  such  a 
variety,  than  if  the  whole  of  them  had  acted  on  a  concerted  plan, 
and  each  had  made  exactly  the  same  offering.  This  would  have 
the  cold  appearance  of  contrivance,  or  the  harsh  one  of  control. 
But  of  all  unwelcome  things,  nothing  would  more  afflict  the  parent 
than  to  know,  that  the  whole  of  them  had  afterwards  gotten 
together  by  the  ears,  boys  and  girls,  fighting,  reviling,  and  abusing 
aadi  other  about  which  was  the  best  or  the  worst  present. 

Why  may  we  not  suppose,  Ibal  the  great  Father  of  aU  is  pleased 
with  variety  of  devotion ;  and  thai  the  greatest  offence  we  can 
•el,  is  that  by  which  we  seek  to  torment  and  render  each  odier 
miserable  t  For  my  own  part,  I  am  fiilly  satisfied  that  vAmt  1  am 
now  doing,  with  an  endeavor  td  conciliate  mankind,  to  render  their 
e0adltiop  happy,  to  unite  nations  that  have  hitherto  been  mMnies, 
ttlito  extirpate  the  horrid  practice  c€  war,  and  break  the  dnuns 
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•r  ibfwj  and  opprawon,  w  accepteble  m  lik  ai^ 
Urn  best  Mnrice  I  cao  perform,  I  act  it  cheerfully. 

I  do  not  believe  diat  anj  two  men,  on  what  are  called  doetriaal 
peiala,  tfnnk  alike  idio  think  at  alL  It  ia  only  thoae  adm  kafo 
not  tkoui^t  that  appear  to  agree.  It  is  in  thia  caae  aa  wilk  what 
ia  called  the  Britiah  constitation.  It  has  been  taken  for  yanltd 
e»  be  good,  and  encomiums  have  supplied  the  place  of  proaH 
Bst  irfien  the  nation  comes  to  examine  into  prindplea  and  Ihe 
aboaea  it  admits,  it  will  be  found  to  have  more  defects  than  I  have 
peinled  out  in  this  work  and  the  former. 

As  to  what  are  called  national  religions,  we  may,  with  aa  nndi 
prc^priety,  talk  of  national  gods.  It  is  either  political  craft  or  Ihe 
ramaina  of  the  pagan  system,  when  every  nation  had  its  sepaiate 
particular  deity.  Among  all  the  writers  of  the  Eo^^ish  ehnn^ 
clergy,  idm  have  treated  on  the  general  subject  of  religion,  the 
present  bishop  of  Landaff  has  not  been  excelled,  and  it  is  with 
nmch  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  Ihis 
token  of  respect  I  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  Ihe 
subject,  at  least,  as  far  as  it  appears  to  me  at  present  It  kaa 
been  my  intention  for  the  five  years  I  have  been  in  Europe  to 
offer  an  address  to  Ae  people  of  England  on  the  subject  of  go- 
vemment,  if  Ae  opportunity  presented  itself  before  I  returned  to 
America.  Mr.  Burke  has  thrown  it  in  my  way,  and  I  diank  Urn. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  three  years  ago,  I  pressed  him  to  propone 
a  national  convention,  to  be  fairly  elected,  for  Ae  pmpoee  of 
taking  the  state  of  the  nation  into  consideration  ;  but  I  found  that 
however  strongly  the  parliamentary  current  was  then  setting 
against  the  party  he  acted  with,  their  policy  was  to  keep  every 
thing  within  that  field  of  corruption,  and  trust  to  accidenta. 
Long  experience  had  shown  that  parliaments  would  follow  any 
change  of  ministers,  and  on  this  they  rested  their  hopes  and  tiwir 
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Formerly,  when  divisions  arose  respecting  governments,  re» 
courae  was  had  to  the  sword,  and  a  civil  war  ensued.  Thataavage 
custom  is  exploded  by  the  new  system,  and  reference  is  had  to 
national  conventions.  Discussion  and  the  general  will  arbitraten 
the  question,  and  to  this,  private  opinion  yields  with  a  good  gracoy 
and  order  b  preserved  uninterrupted. 

SoBM  gentlemen  have  aflR^cted  to  caU  the  principles  upon  whidi 
Ais  work  and  fte  former  part  of  fte  RighU  of  Man  ate  founded. 
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«<  a  MW-fingled  doctrine."  Tbe  «pieotioii  is  not  wbadior  thoM 
principles  are  new  or  oM,  but  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong. 
Suppose  the  former,  I  will  ehow  their  efiect  by  a  figure  eanlf 
undenrtood. 

It  is  now  towards  the  middle  of  Februaiy.  Were  I  to  take  a 
turn  into  the  country,  the  trees  would  present  a  leafless,  wintery 
appearance.  As  people  are  apt  to  pluck  twigs  as  they  go  along, 
I  perhaps  mig^  do  the  same,  and  by  chance  might  observe,  that 
a  tingU  hmd  on  that  twig  had  begun  to  swell.  I  should  reason 
▼ery  unaatmally,  or  rather  not  reason  at  all,  to  suppose  thu  was 
the  onhf  bud  in  England  which  had  this  appearance.  Instesd  of 
decidiiq;  dius,  I  should  instantly  conclude,  that  the  same  appeal^ 
ance  was  beginning,  or  about  to  begin,  every  where ;  and  though 
the  vegetable  sleep  will  continue  longer  on  some  trees  and  plants 
than  on  others,  and  though  some  of  them  may  not  bk>$9am  for 
two  or  Uiree  years,  all  will  be  in  leaf  in  the  summer,  except  those 
which  are  roiUn.  What  pace  the  political  summer  may  keep 
with  the  natural,  no  human  foresi^t  can  determine.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  spring  is  begun.  Thus 
wishing,  as  I  sincerely  do,  freedom  and  happiness  to  all  nationSf 
I  dose  the  eacoiiD  tult* 


As  the  publicatSoa  of  this  work  has  been  delayed  beyond  the 
^me  intended,  I  think  it  not  improper,  all  circumstances  consider* 
ed,  to  state  Ae  causes  that  have  occasioned  that  delay. 

The  res4or  will  probably  observe,  that  some  psrts  in  the  plan 

contained  in  this  work  for  reducing  the  taxes,  and  certain  parts  in 

Mr.  Pitt's  speech  at  the  opening  of  tiie  present  sessioot  Tuesdayt 

January  31,  are  so  much  alike,  as  to  induce  a  belief,  diat  either 

the  author  had  taken  tbe  hint  from  Mr.  Pitt,  or  Mr.  Pitt  from  the 

author. — ^I  will  first  point  out  the  parts  that  are  similar,  and  then 

state  such  circumstances  as  I  am  acquainted  with,  leaving  tl|e 

reader  to  make  Us  own  conclusion. 
TOL.  u.  33 
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Canfidanng  it  as  almost  an  unprecedstttod  case,  tel'texos 
should  be  proposed  to  be  taken  off^  it  is  equally  extraordinaty  that 
ioeh  a  measure  should  occur  to  two  persbns  at  ibe  same  time ; 
and  still  more  so  (considering  the  vast  variety  and  multiDlicity  of 
taxes)  that  they  should  hit  on  the  same  spedfic  taxes.  Mr.  Pitt 
has  mentioned,  in  his  speech,  the  tax  on  cartB  and  wugont ;  thai 
on  female  gervanU ;  the  lowering  the  tax  on  candles  and  die 
taking  off  the  tax  of  three  shillings  on  hau$e9  having  under  seven 
windows. 

Every  one  of  those  specific  taxes  are  a  part  of  the  nlan  con- 
tained in  this  work,  and  proposed  also  to  be  taken  ofil  Mr.  Pitt's 
plan,  it  is  true,  goes  no  further  than  to  a  reduction  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  reduction  oroposed 
in  this  work,  to  nearly  six  millions.  I  have  made  my  calculations 
on  only  sixteen  millions  and  an  half  of  revenue,  still  asserting 
tfiat  it  was  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  seventeen  millions.  Mr.  Pitt 
iCates  it  at  16,690,000/.  I  know  enough  of  the  matter  to  say, 
Aat  be  has  not  overstated  it.  Having  thus  given  the  particuVurs, 
which  coifrespond  in  this  work  and  his  speech,  I  will  state  a  chain 
of  circumstances  that  may  lead  to  some  explanation. 

The  first  hint  for  lessening  the  taxes,  and  that  as  a  consequence 
flowing  from  the  French  revolution,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Address 
and  Declaration  of  the  gentlemen  who  met  at  the  Thatched- 
House  tavern,  August  20,  1791.  Among  many  other  particulars 
stated  in  that  address,  is  the  following,  put  as  an  interrogation  to 
the  government  opposers  of  the  French  revolution.  "  Are  they 
sorry  that  the  pretence  for  new  oppressive  taxes^  and  the  occasion 
for  continuing  many  old  taxes  Acill  he  at  an  end  ?'* 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  persons  who  chiefly  firequent  the 
Thatched-House  tavern,  are  men  of  court  connexions,  and  no 
much  did  they  take  this  address  and  declaration  respecting  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  reduction  of  taxes,  in  disgust,  that  the 
landlord  was  under  the  necessity  of  informing  the  gentlemen, 
who  composed  the  meeting  of  the  20th  of  August,  and  who  pro- 
posed holding  another  meeting,  that  he  could  not  receive  them.* 

*  The  gontleman  who  signed  the  address  and  declaration  aa  chatnnan  of 
the  meeting,  Mi'.  Horne  Tooke,  being  generally  supposed  to  be  the  person 
Who  drew  it  up,  and  having  s])oken  niiwh  in  commendation  of  it,  has  been 
k)cularl]r  accused  of  praisin^^  his  own  work.  To  free  him  from  thk  embar- 
nMirient,  and  to  save  him  £e  repeated  trouble  of  mentioning  the  author,  •• 
he  has  net  failed  to  do^  I  make  no  hesitation  in  saying^  that  as  the  opportani 
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IfSmt  WBM  only  hinted  in  fhe  address  and  declaration  reapectii^ 
taxes  and  pErinctples  of  government,  wiU  be  found  reduced  .to« 
regular  syisteoi  in  this  work.  But  as  Hr.  Fitf  s  speeoh  cohAsahs 
some  of  the  same  things  respecting  taxes,!  now  come  to  give  :4ia 
drcumstaafios  before  alluded  to. 

The  oaaeis  Ihis :  this  work  was  intended  to  be  piMished  JMit 
belbre  the  jaaoting  of  parliament,  and  for  .ihat  purpose  a  consideis 
able  part  of  the  copy  was  put  into  the  printer's  liands  in  Septem- 
ber, and  .dl  the  Jtemaining  copy,  as  far  as  page  IGO,  which  eon- 
tpuns  Jthe  part  .to  which  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  is  similar,  was  given  lo 
him  fiillaix  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  he  was 
infi>niied  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  to  appear.  He  had  com- 
posed :neaily  the  whoib  about  a  fortnight  .beibre  die  time  of  parlia- 
ment's .meeting,  and  had  printed  as  far  as  page  112,  and  had  given 
me  a  proof  of  the  next  sheet,  up  to  page  128.  It  was  theft  in  sufi- 
cient  {onrasdness  to  be  out  at  the  time  proposed,  as  two  other  sheets 
were  ready  ibr  striking  off.  I  had  before  told  him,  that  if  he 
thought  he  should  be  straitened  for  time,  I  could  get  part  of  the 
work  done  at  another  press,  which  he  desired  me  not  to  do.  In 
this  manner  the  work  stood  on  the  Tuesday  fortnight  preceding 
the  meeting  of  pariiament,  when  all  at  once,  without  any  previoos 
intimatioii,  though  I  had  been  with  him  the  evening  before,  he 
sent  me  by  one  of  his  workmen,  all  the  remaining  copy,  from 
page  112,  declining  to  go  on  with  the  work  on  any  coMtderaHon^ 

To  account  for  this  extraordinary  conduct  I  was  totally  at  a 
loss,  as  he  st<^ped  at  the  part  ^ere  the  arguments  on  systems 
and  principles  of  government  closed,  and  where  the  plan  for  Uie 
reduction  of  taxes,  the  education  of  children,  and  the  support  of 
the  poor  and  the  aged  begins  ;  and  still  more  especially,  as  he 
had,  at  the  time  of  his  beginning  to  print,  and  before  he  had  seen 
the  whole  copy,  o^red  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  copy-ri§^ 
together  with  the  fiitnre  copy-right  of  the  former  part  of  the  Rif^ 

ty  of  benefiting  by  tbe  Fronch  revolution  easily  occurred  to  me,  I  drew  ap 
tno  poblication  in  question,  and  diowed  it  to  him  and  some  other  gentlemen  t 
who,  foUy  approving  it,  lielda  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  publi^ 
and  subsoibed  to  the  amount  of  fifty  guineas  to  defray  the  expense  of  fLdv^r- 
tising.  I  believe  Uiere  are  at  this  Ume  in  England  a  greater  number  of  mfln 
.  acting  on  diunterested  prtnciplea,  and  detenmned  to  look  into  the  nature  «ad 
prtkcuces  of  government  themselves,  and  not  blindly  trust,  as  has  hith^cto 
been  the  case,  either  to  eoTemment  generally,  or  to  jMrliaments,  or  to  -*^ 


liamcntary  opposition,  £an  at  any  former  period.    Had  t^s  been  ^Pj^/* 
esntoryago^oorriiptioa  sad  taaatmi  hfKi«BOiiKR«|d  to  the  hppt  tMif  ait 
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«r  Mm.  I  told  the  perwo  who  hcoai^  me  iUm  offisr  fbmi  I 
JkhiIH  not  accept  it,  aod  wiahedit  not  to  be  renewedf  ghriog  him 
m  my  reaeon,  that  ihoofj^  I  believed  te  printer  to  be  an  hoaeat 
man,  I  would  never  pot  it  in  the  power  of  any  printer  or  pnhlialwr 
to  auppresa  or  alter  a  work  of  niine«  bj  making  him  maater  of  die 
oopjv  or  give  to  him  the  n§jbt  of  aelling  it  to  any  miniator,  or  to 
anyodierperaontOrtotieatasamerematterof  traffic,  that  irtadi 
I  intended  ahould  operate  aa  a  principle. 

Hia  refiiaal  to  complete  tiie  work  (which  he  coold  not  p«v- 
diaae)  obliged  me  to  aeek  for  another  printer,  and  thia  of  come 
qnence  would  throw  the  publication  back  till  after  the  meeting  ot 
ptrii^^"M»"^  otherwiiie  it  would  have  appeared  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
only  taken  up  a  part  of  the  plan  which  I  had  more  fully  atated. 

Whether  that  gentleman,  or  any  other,  had  aeen  die  work  or 
any  part  of  it,  ia  more  than  I  have  authority  to  aay.  But  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  waa  returned,  and  the  particular  time  at 
which  this  wai  done,  and  that  after  the  ofiera  he  had  made,  are 
aoapicioua  cireumatancea.  I  know  what  the  opinion  of  bookael> 
len  and  publiahera  ia  upon  auch  a  caae,  but  as  to  my  own  opinion, 
I  chooae  to  make  no  declaration.  There  are  many  waya  by 
which  proof  aheete  may  be  procured  by  odier  persona  before  a 
work  publicly  appears ;  to  which  I  shall  add  a  certain  circum- 
atance,  which  is, 

A  ministerial  bookseller  in  Piccadilly  who  has  been  employed, 
aa  common  report  says,  by  a  clerk  of  one  of  the  boards  closely 
connected  with  the  ministry  (the  board  of  trade  and  plantations, 
of  which  Hawkesbury  is  president)  to  publish  what  he  calls  my 
Life,  (I  wish  his  own  life  and  those  of  Uie  cabinet  were  as  good,) 
used  to  have  his  books  printed  at  the  same  printing-office  that  I 
employed  ;  but  when  the  former  part  of  the  Righte  of  Man  came 
outj  he  took  his  work  away  in  dudgeon ;  and  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  the  printer  returned  my  copy,  he  came  to  make  him 
an  offer  of  his  work  again,  which  was  accepted.  This  would 
consequently  give  him  admission  into  the  printing-office  where 
the  sheets  of  this  work  were  then  lying ;  and  as  booksellers  and 
printers  are  free  with  each  other,  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
aeeing  what  was  going  on.  Be  the  case,  however,  aa  it  may, 
Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  little  and  diminutive  as  it  is,  would  have  made  a 
very  awkward  appearance,  bad  this  work  appeared  at  the  time  dm 
prialer  had  engaged  to  finish  it 
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I  hare  now  stated  the  particulars  which  occasioned  die  d^ 
from  the  proposal  to  purchase,  to  the  refusal  to  print.     If  aU\ 
gentlemen  are  innocent,  it  is  very  unfortunate  for  them  that 
a  mrietjT  of  suspicious  circumstances  should,  without  any  designf 
arrange  themselves  together. 

Having  now  finished  this  part,  I  will  conclude  with  stating  an* 
other  circumstance. 

About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  parlia^ 
ment,  a  small  addition,  amounting  to  about  twelve  shillings  and 
sixpence  a*year,  was  made  to  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  or  rather 
their  pay  was  docked  so  much  less. — Some  gentlemen  who  knew 
in  part,  that  this  work  would  contain  a  plan  of  reforms  respecting 
the  oppressed  condition  of  soldiers,  wished  me  to  add  a  note  to 
the  work,  signifying  that  the  part  upon  that  subject  had  been  in 
the  printer's  hands  some  weeks  before  that  addition  of  pay  was 
proposed.  I  declined  doing  this,  lest  it  should  be  interpreted  into 
an  air  of  vanity,  or  an  endeavour  to  excite  suspicion  (for  which 
perhaps  there  might  be  no  grounds)  that  some  of  the  government 
gentlemen  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  made  out  what  this  work 
would  contain ;  and  had  not  the  printing  been  interrupted  so  as  to 
occasion  a  delay  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  publication,  nothing 
contained  in  this  appendix  would  have  appeared. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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AUTHORS  OF  THE  "REPUBUCAN." 


6ElfTLBMEir« 

M.  DucBASTBLET  has  mentioned  to  me  the  intention  of  some 
persona  to  commence  a  work  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Rch 
puhhcan.'' 

As  I  am  a  citizen  of  a  country  which  knows  no  other  miyesly 
than  that  of  the  people  ;  no  other  government  than  that  of  .the 
representative  hodj  ;  no  other  sovereignty  than  that  of  the  laws, 
and  which  is  attached  to  France  hoth  by  alliance  and  by  gratitude* 
I  voluntarily  offer  you  my  services  in  support  of  principles  as 
honorable  to  a  nation  as  they  are  adapted  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  I  offer  them  to  you  with  the  more  zeal,  as  I 
know  the  moral,  literary,  and  political  character  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  undertaking,  and  find  myself  honored  in  their  good 
opinion. 

But  I  must  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  from  ignorance  of 
the  French  language,  my  works  must  necessarily  undergo  a  trans- 
lation ;  they  can  of  course  be  of  but  little  utility,  and  my  offering 
must  consist  more  of  wishes  than  services  ;  I  must  add,  that  I 
am  obliged  to  pass  a  part  of  this  summer  in  England  and  Ireland. 

As  the  public  has  done  me  the  unmerited  favor  of  recognizing 
me  under  the  appellation  of  Common  Sense,  which  is  my  usual 
signature,  I  shall  continue  it  in  this  publication  to  avoid  mistakes* 
and  to  prevent  my  being  supposed  the  author  of  works  not  my 
own.  As  to  my  political  principles,  I  shall  endeavor,  in  this  let- 
ter, to  trace  their  general  features  in  such  a  mannart  as  that  tbej 
cannot  be  misunderstood. 


964  TO  TMB   AUTMOM   OF   THB   ^  aCPITBUCAII.'' 

It  w  desirmble  in  most  insttnces  to  avoid  thtt  whidi  mi^g^ 
eren  the  least  suspicioa  ■«  to  tiw  part  meant  to  be  adopted,  and 
pafticiilarijr  oo  the  present  occasion,  where  a  perfect  ckainaaa  of 
ezpreasioo  is  necessary  to  die  avoidance  of  any  poaaible 
pretation.  I  am  happy,  dierefore,  to  find,  that  the  work  in 
tion  is  entitled  **  The  Republican.''  This  word  expresses  per- 
fectly die  idea  which  we  oug^  to  have  of  government  in  geneial 
^-rea-repvWco — the  public  aflbirs  of  a  nation* 

As  to  the  word  monarchy^  diou^  the  address  and  intiigiin  of 
courts  have  rendered  it  fiimiliar,  it  does  not  contain  the  leas  of 
reproach  or  of  insult  to  a  nation.  The  word,  in  its  immediala 
and  original  sense,  signifies  ike  abtolmU  powtr  of  a  mmgU  nuli- 
vidmalt  who  may  prove  a  fool,  an  hypocrite,  or  a  tyrant.  The 
appelladon  admits  of  no  other  interpretation  than  that  whidi  is 
here  given.  France  is  therefore  not  a  uumarcky  ;  it  is  insidted 
irfien  called  by  that  name.  The  servfle  spirit  which  characterises 
this  species  of  government  is  banished  from  France,  and  dns 
country,  like  America,  can  now  afibrd  to  monarchy  no  mora  Abb 
a  glance  of  disdain. 

Of  the  errors  which  monarchical  ignorance  or  knaveqr  hm 
spread  dirough  the  world,  the  one  which  bears  the  marks  of  die 
most  dexterous  invention,  is  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  rtfrnk^ 
Ucanitm  is  only  adapted  to  a  small  country,  and  that  a  wummreky 
IS  suited,  on  the  contrary,  to  those  of  greater  extent  Such  is  the 
language  of  courts,  and  the  sentiments  which  they  have  caused  to 
be  adopted  in  monarchical  countries  ;  but  the  opinion  is  contrary 
at  the  same  time  to  principle  and  to  experience. 

The  government,  to  be  of  real  use,  should  possess  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  parties,  all  the  circumstances,  and  all  the 
interests  of  a  nation.  The  monarchical  system,  in  consequence, 
instead  of  being  suited  to  a  country  of  great  extent,  would  be 
more  admissible  in  a  small  territory,  where  an  individual  may  oo 
supposed  to  know  the  affairs  and  the  interests  of  the  whole.  But 
when  it  is  attempted  to  extend  this  individual  knowledge  to  the 
adairs  of  a  great  country,  the  capacity  of  knowing  bears  no  longw 
any  proportion  to  the  extent  or  multiplicity  of  the  objects  whidi 
ought  to  be  known,  and  the  government  inevitably  falls  from  ig- 
norance into  tyranny.  For  the  proof  of  this  position  we  need 
only  look  to  Spain,  Russia,  Oermany,  Turkey,  and  the  whole  of 
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Ab  MitaB  eontnent— CoiiiitriM  for  die  deliverance  of  wludi  I 
offer  mj  most  sincere  wiflhes. 

On  the  eontnry,  the  true  r^fubiiean  ajntetBf  by  election  and 
repreeentationf  oflort  the  only  means  which  are  known«  and,  in  my 
opioioa,  the  only  means  which  are  possible,  of  proportioning  the 
wisdom  and  the  information  of  a  government  to  the  extent  of  a 
country. 

The  system  of  r^re$eniaiian  is  the  strongest  and  most  power- 
ful centre  that  can  be  devised  for  a  nation.  Its  attraction  acts 
so  powerfblly,  that  men  give  it  their  approbation  even  without 
reasoning  on  the  cause ;  and  Francct  however  distant  its  several 
parts,  finds  itself  at  this  moment  a  vfhoU^  in  its  eeiUral  represen- 
tadon.  The  citizen  is  assured  that  his  rights  are  protected,  and 
the  soldier  feels  that  he  is  no  longer  the  slave  of  a  despot,  but 
that  he  is  become  one  of  the  nation,  and  interested  of  course  in 
its  defence. 

The  states  at  present  styled  repubHeanj  as  Holland,  Genoa, 
Tenice,  Berne,  fcc.  are  not  only  unworthy  the  name,  but  are  ac- 
tually in  opposition  to  every  principle  of  a  repMiean  government, 
and  the  countries  submitted  to  their  power  are,  truly  speaking, 
subject  to  an  oriMtocrmiU  slavery. 

It  is,  peihaps,  impossible,  in  the  first  steps  which  are  made  in  a 
revolution,  to  avoid  all  kind  of  error,  in  principle  or  in  practice,  or 
in  some  instances  to  prevent  the  combination  of  both.  Before 
the  sense  of  a  nation  is  sufficiently  enlightened,  and  before  men 
have  entered  into  the  habits  of  a  free  communication  with  each 
other  of  their  natural  thoughts,  a  certain  reserve — a  timid  pru- 
dence seizes  on  the  human  mind,  and  prevents  it  from  attaining 
its  level — with  that  vigor  and  promptitude  that  belongs  to  right 
.—An  example  of  this  influence  discovers  itself  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  revolution  :  but  happily  thb  discovery  has 
been  made  before  the  constitution  was  completed,  and  in  time  to 
provide  a  remedy. 

The  heredilary  sifccesttos  can  never  exist  as  a  matter  of  right ; 
it  is  a  niiil«fy— a  nothiMg.  To  admit  the  idea,  is  to  regard  man 
as  a  species  of  property  bebnging  to  some  individuals,  either 
bom  or  to  be  bom !  It  is  to  consider  our  descendants,  and  all 
posterity,  as  mere  animals  without  a  right  or  a  will !  It  is,  in  fine, 
the  most  base  and  humiliating  idea  that  ever  degraded  the  human 
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ilMcaei^  aod  wlBcht  for  dM  boBor  of  hwMUMty,  ih^ 
for  over. 

Tho  idoo  of  heroditarj  ouoeoMioo  io  ao  eoatiwy  to  Umi  riglrto 
of  mao,  that  if  we  were  oufsdiToa  to  bo  racallod  to  mriatonoo,  iii> 
atead  of  being  replaced  bj  our  poatofityt  wo  aboukl  not  have  tbe 
right  of  depriving  ouraelvea  befordand  of  tboao  rig^  which 
would  then  properly  belong  to  us.  On  what  ground,  then,  or  by 
what  authority,  do  we  dare  to  deprive  of  their  rights  thoae  chil- 
dren who  will  soon  be  men  I  Why  are  we  not  atruck  with  the 
injustice  yiriuch  we  perpetrate  on  oor  deaeendanta,  by  eodeovoring 
to  transmit  them  as  a  vile  herd«  to  maatera  whoao  vicea  are  all 
that  can  be  foreseen. 

Whenever  the  French  cooatitntion  ahaU  be  rendered  conform- 
able to  its  declaration  of  rights,  we  shall  then  be  enabled  to  give 
to  France,  and  with  justice,  the  appellation  of  a  etaic  ca^Mrs  ;  for 
its  government  will  be  the  empire  of  laws,  founded  on  the  great 
lepublican  principlea  of  eUcHve  rfprrs—faii'owt  and  dm  ri^its  of 
man. — ^But  monarchy  and  hereditary  socceaaioii  are  ineompatiUo 
with  the  bant  of  ita  constitutioii. 

I  hope  that  I  have  at  present  auffidently  proved  to  you  dmt  I 

am  a  good  republican  ;  and  I  have  aoch  a  confidence  in  tbo  troth 

of  tho  principles,  that  I  doubt  not  they  will  soon  be  asnoiversal  in 

France  as  in  America.    The  pride  of  hooMm  naturs  wiU  aaaist 

their  evidence,  will  contribute  to  their  establishment,  and  aaen  will 

be  ashamed  of  monarchy. 

I  am,  with  respect. 

Gentlemen, 

Toorfiiood, 

THOMAS  PAINIL 
Paris  f  Juntf  1791. 
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PABn,8tkJafy  ITBr. 

Aa  liM  VMOMl  pf  B^  dcpaitim  ibr  SogUuid,  I  read,  in  tbf 
If tnifaiir  of  TiwJay  b|it»  your  lettar,  ia  wkioh  yoa  qJLvt  the 
chaUeqfe  on  the  enbjeoi  ef  govenunentt  and  ofier  to  defend  wbaf 
m  ealled  the  ateperf  fciVef  ojiieion  ayinet  Ihe  republican  syateoL 

I  accept  of  3reiif«li«Wfl|Dige 'Willi  pleasure;  and  I  place  sudi  a 
eonfidenee  in  tfce  enpeBwrity  of  the  lepnhlkan  i^stem  oyer  that 
nuililjr  of  a  ijyatens  ealled  atenancfty,  that  I  engage  not  to  ejxeed 
the  extent  of  fi%  p^^ee,  iumI  to  leaye  jou  the  liberty  of  taking  a# 
much  latitude  as  jou  may  think  proper. 

The  reapect  ti^icb  I  bear  your  moral  and  literary  reputation» 
will  be  your  aacurily  for  my  candor  in  the  course  of  this  discua- 
•ion ;  but,  notwithrtoo^ittg  that  I  ahall  treat  the  aubject  aerioualy 
and  sincerely,  let  aae  premise,  that  I  consider  myself  at  liberty  to 
ridicule^  aa  they  deeerve,  monarchical  absurdities,  whensoever  the 
occasion  shall  present  itself. 

By  republicanism,  I  do  not  understand  what  the  name  signifies 
in  Holland,  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  I  understand  simply  a 
government  by  representation— a  government  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  the  declaration  of  rights  ;  principles  to  which  seve^ 
ral  parts  of  the  French  constitution  arise  in  cootradiction.  The 
declarations  of  the  ri^ts  of  France  and  America  are  but  one  and 
the  same  thing  in  principlea,  and  almost  in  expressions ;  and  this 
is  the  republicaniam  which  I  nndertaku  to  defend  against  whaiia 
^H^f^  aMMraiw  aod 


M6  LBTTSK  V#  Am  •ISTB*. 

I  tee  widi  pletnmy  tluit  in  leipeet  to  one  pointt  we  an  aliwdjr 
agreed ;  and  Aai  i$  tk$  extmu  dtmg^r  of  m  ehU  IM  of  Akfg 
mOicmi*  I  Can  dkicafer  no  reaaon  wbj  one  of  die  paita  of  itm 
gOTenuneat  dioiild  be  supported  with  so  extraTagant  a  profoakMiy 
wlulat  die  odier  scarcely  receiyes  wbat  is  snfficieni  for  its  coaaanoo 
wants. 

This  dtogeroos  and  dtshonoiable  dispropoftioo  alonoe  snppfisa 
the  one  with  die  means  of  comipting«  and  dirows  the  odMr  into 
the  predicament  of  bei^g  compted*  In  America  there  is  hoi 
Side  difference,  with  regard  to  thb  point,  between  the  legislatife 
and  die  executive  part  of  our  goremment ;  but  die  first  is  modi 
better  attended  to  than  it  is  in  France.* 

In  whatsoerer  manner,  sir,  I  may  treat  the  subject  of  whidi 
jOQ.  haye  proposed  the  inyestigation,  I  hope  that  joa  will  not 
doubt  my^  entertaining  for  you  the  highest  esteem.  I  must  also 
add,  that  I  am  not  the  personal  enemy  of  kings.  Quite  tte  con- 
trary. No  man  more  heartily  wishes  than  myself  to  see  them  aD 
hi  the  happy  and  honorable  state  of  private  mdiridrnds ;  hat,*  I 
am  the  avowed,  open,  and  intrepid  enemy  of  what  is  called  omi- 
nardiy ;  and  I  am  audi  by  principlea  which  nothing  can  either 
aher  or  corrupt— by  my  attadiment  to  humant^ ;  by  Ihe  amdety 
which  I  feel  witUn  myself,  for  die  dignity  and  die  honorefdw 
human  race ;  by  die  &gust  which  I  experience,  when  I  observe 
men  directed  by  diildren,  and  governed  by  brutes ;  by  tte  horror 
which  all  die  evils  diat  monarchy  has  sprrad  over  the  earth  exeila 
within  my  breast ;  and  by  diose  aautiments  which  maloe  meahud- 
der  at  the  calamities,- the  exactions,  die  wars,  and  the  massacrcis 
f  with  which  mooardiy  has  crushed  mankiiid :  in  riiort,  it  is  against 
\aU  die  hell  of  monarchy  that  I  have  dedaied  war. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

^  A  depaty  to  Um  eongrctg  reecifw  about  a  gdaea  and  a  half  daily  t 
ffovinoiii  are  cfaoapar  In  AoMriea  than  ia  Fianea. 


/   ^        -^#4.— 


imm 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  ADDRESSERS, 


ON  THE  LATE  PROCLAMATION. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  ADDRESSERS. 


Could  I  have  commanded  circumstances  with  a  wishf  I  know 
not  of  any  that  would  have  more  generally  promoted  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  than  the  late  proclamation,  and  the  numerous  rot- 
ten-borough and  corporation  addresses  thereon.  They  have  not 
only  served  as  advertisements,  but  they  have  excited  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  into  principles  of  government,  and  a  desire  to  read  the 
Rights  of  Man,  in  places  where  that  spirit  and  that  work  were 
before  unknown. 

The  people  of  England,  wearied  and  stunned  with  parties,  and 
alternately  deceived  by  each,  had  almost  resigned  the  prerogative 
of  thinking.  Even  curiosity  had  expired,  and  a  universal  languor 
had  spread  itself  over  the  land.  The  opposition  was  visibly  no 
other  than  a  contest  for  power,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  nation  stood 
torpidly  by  as  the  prize. 

In  this  hopeless  state  of  things,  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  made  its  appearance.  It  had  to  combat  with  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  prejudice  and  indifference ;  it  stood  exposed  to  every 
species  of  newspaper  abuse  ;  and  besides  this,  it  had  to  remove 
the  obstructions  which  Mr.  Burke's  rude  and  outrageous  attack 
on  the  French  revolution  had  artfully  raised. 

But  how  easy  does  even  the  most  illiterate  reader  distinguish 
the  spontaneous  eflTusions  of  the  heart,  from  the  labored  produc* 
lioiM  of  the  brain !     Truth,  whenever  it  can  fully  appear,  it  a 
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flnig  WO  natonllj  fiuniliur  to  the  mindt  duLt  an  met^^amudmaob  eon- 
meocM  at  first  si^it  No  artificial  light,  jet  diacorored,  ean  dis- 
plaj  all  the  properties  of  daylight ;  so  iieitliercaii.tlie  best  invent- 
ed fiction  BSi  the  mind  with  eyery  conriction  which  troth  begets. 

To  overcrow  Mr.  Burke's  fallacious  book  was  scarcdy  the 
operation  of  a  day.  ETcn  the  phalanx  of  placemen  and  pensisn- 
ers«  who  had  given  the  tone  to  the  multitude,  by  clamoring  forth 
his  political  fame,  became  suddenly  silent ;  and  the  final  erent  to 
has  been,  that  as  he  rose  like  a  rocket,  he  fell  Uke  die 


It  seldom  happens  that  the  mind  rests  satisfied  with  the  simple 
detection  of  error  or  imposition.  Once  put  in  motion,  thai  mo- 
tion soon  becomes  accelerated ;  where  it  had  intended  to  stop,  it 
discovers  new  reasons  to  proceed,  and  renews  and  continues  fiie 
pursuit  far  beyond  the  limits  it  first  prescribed  to  itself.  Tims  it 
has  happened  to  the  people  of  England.  From  a  detection  of  Mr. 
Burke's  incoherent  rhapsodies,  and  distorted  facts,  they  began  an 
inquiry  into  the  first  principles  of  government,  whilst  himself,  Uke 
an  object  left  far  behind,  became  invisible  and  forgotten* 

Much  as  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  impressed  at  its 
first  appearance,  the  progressive  mind  soon  discovered  that  it  did 
not  go  far  enough.  It  detected  errors ;  it  exposed  absurdities  ; 
it  shook  the  fabric  of  political  superstition ;  it  generated  new 
ideas  ;  but  it  did  not  produce  a  regular  system  of  principles  in 
the  room  of  those  which  it  displaced.  And,  if  I  may  guess  at 
the  mind  of  the  government  party,  tiiey  beheld  it  as  an  unexpected 
gale  that  would  soon  blow  over,  and  they  forbore,  like  sailora  in 
threatening  weather,  to  whistle,  lest  they  should  increase  the  wind. 
Every  thing,  on  their  part,  vms  profound  silence. 
'  When  tiie  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  mikn^  combming  princt^' 
pU9  and  practice^  was  preparing  to  appear,  they  affected,  for  a 
while,  to  act  with  the  same  policy  as  before ;  but  finding  their 
silence  had  no  more  influence  in  stifling  the  progress  of  the  work, 
than  it  would  have  in  stopping  the  progress  of  time,  they  changed 
their  plan,  and  afiected  to  treat  it  with  clamorous  contempt.  The 
speech-making  placemen  and  pensioners,  and  place  expectants, 
in  both  houses  of  parliament,  the  ouU  as  well  as  tfi«,  represented 
it  as  a  sflly,  insignificant  performance  ;  as  a  work  incapable  of 
producing  any  eflect ;  as  something  which  they  were  sure  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  would  either  despise  or  ii 
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flpam ;  but  tiidi  was  Ae  oreratraiiied  awkivardneM  with  wkieli 
they  harangued  and  encoufaged  eaoh  olher,  diat  in  die  teiy  act  of 
dodaiing  tfMur  eonfidenee  they  betrayed  their  fears. 

As  most  of  die  rotteii-borou|^  addressers  are  obscured  in  holes 
and  comers  throughout  die  country,  and  to  whom  a  newspaper 
arrifos  as  laroly  as  an  almanac,  they  most  probably  have  not  had 
an  oppoftnnity  of  knowing  how  far  this  part  of  the  fiurce  (the  ori- 
ginal pfekide  to  ail  the  addresses)  has  been  acted.  For  ikeir  in- 
formsti^iiii  I  will  suspend  a  iriiile  the  more  serious  purpose  of  my 
letter,  and  entertain  them  with  two  or  three  speedies  in  the  last 
sessioa  of  pariianient,  which  will  serve  them  for  politics  till  par- 
liament meets  again. 

Ton  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  second  part  of  the  Ri^ts 
of  Man  (die  part*  against  which  you  have  been  presenting  ad- 
dresses, thon^  it  is  most  probable  that  many  of  you  did  not  know 
it)  was  to  have  come  out  precisely  at  the  time  that  parliament 
last  met.  It  happened  not  to  be  pubUsbed  till  a  few  days  after. 
But  as  it  was  well  known  that  die  book  would  shortly  appear,  the 
pariiamentaiy  orators  entered  into  a  very  cordial  coalition  to  cry 
the  book  down,  and  they  began  thdr  attack  by  crying  up  the  Ues» 
$ings  of  the  constitution. 

Had  it  been  your  fate  to  have  been  there,  it  would  hata  been 
impossible  not  to  have  been  moved  at  the  heart-and-poGket*fidt 
congratulations  that  passed  between  all  the  parties  on  this  sub|ee| 
of  bhismgi ;  for  the  ouU  enjoy  places  and  pensions  and  Stfi0- 
cures  as  well  as  the  tns,  and  are  as  devoudy  attached  to  the  firm 
of  the  house. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  this  motley  groupe,  is  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  who  calls  himself  lord 
Stormont  He  is  also  called  justice-general  of  Scodand,  and 
keeper  of  Scoon,  (an  opposition  man,)  and  he  draws  from  the 
public  for  these  nominal  offices,  not  less,  as  I  am  informed, 
than  SIX  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  he  is,  most  probably,  at  die 
tiooble  of  countii^^  the  money,  and  signing  a  receipt,  to  show, 
perhaps,  that  he  is  qualified  to  be  clerk  as  well  as  justice.  He 
^pofce  as  followfl.* 

**  That  lie  shall  oil  be  unanimous  in  expressing  our  attachment 
to  the  constitution  of  these  realms,  I  am  confident    It  is  a  sub- 


.    *. Sss  his  qpeeck  in  disMoriuiig  Chronicle  of  Feb.  1. 
VOL.  II  85 


VM  Mwamwin  to  tub  am»! 

JmI  upon  whidi  Atro  cift  bo  «•  dhridei 
I  do  not  prelMMl  to  be  deep  iwd  m  *•  ImiModliB  oTAe 
itilutioii,  but  I  lake  open  me  to  mj,  Ihni  fireai  ikm  mIuI  of 
«jf  knowledge  [for  I  hi:ve  eo  menjr  thoiwiidi  •^ymr  ibr  Mtbing] 
il  .appeen  to  ««  tbet  from  the  perkid  of  the  iiiiiikiliu«i  for  it 
%«e  by  no  raeem  craeted  tbeiit  k  bee  boM,  bodi  in  Hturf 
jw«cl»ec,  tbe  wmmI  ejetom  tbet  ever  was  fermed.  I 
{be  means  be  never  was  tiil  now]  a  dealer  in  fMktd  cnni* 
Hy  life  bas  not  been  occupied  in  Ifarf  way,  bntlbespesubiiepiel 
lale  years  seem  io  ktwe  inkm  mimmffi^r  w&tdb  /  snansi  nteennl. 
Wbeo  I  came  into  poblic  life,  the  politieal  pampMels  of  the  tinM» 
however  they  might  be  charged  widi  the  heat  and  vielenee  of  par* 
tiesv  were  agreed  in  extolling  the  radical  beanlias  of  dm  oon- 
elitution  itself.  I  remember  [he  means  he*  has  frfgoCten]  a 
^mst  captivating  eulogiam  on  its  dUmnst  by  hud  Beli^gbrokey 
Where  he  recommends  his  readers  to  eontemplata  it  in  aUrsspscts, 
widi  the  assurance  d»t  it  woukl  be  found  more  estimable  tbe 
more  it  was  teen.  I  do  nol  rteoUeei  his  precise  wotds*  bid  I  wish 
Ihat  men  who  write  upon  these  sid>jects  would  take  ikm  for  Uketr 
model,  instead  of  the  political  pamphlets,  w)doh»  I  am  toU,  am 
now  in  circulation ;  [such«  I  suppose,  as  Ike  Ri|^  of  Man,] 
pamphlets  which  I  have  not  r^odf  and  whose  pnrpoft  1  hndw  only 
kyrepoH.  [He  means,  perhaps,  by  the  naisi  Ihey  saake.]  Tkii^ 
however,  I  am  sure,  that  panqdilets  tending  to  unsettle  die  public 
reverence  for  the  constitution,  will  have  very  little  inflnsnce. 
They  can  do  very  litde  harm  ;  for  {by  the  way,  he  is  no  dejder 
in  political  cant]  the  EnglUh  are  a  sober  thiiMng  pespfc,  end  erre 
m&re  iiUelUge$U9  mare  solids  mare  sleady  tn  UUtr  opmtsns,  Hum 
may  people  I  ever  had  tkefarhme  ia  see.  [This  is  pretty  well  laid 
en,  though,  for  a  new  beginner.]  But  if  diere  should  ever  come 
a  time  when  the  propagation  of  those  doctrines  shookl  agilale 
die  public  mind,  I  am  ttire  for  etery  one  of  your  lordships,  dmt  no 
attack  will  be  made  on  the  constitutioo,  firom  whidi  it  m  tndy  said 
that  we  derive  M  aw  prosperity,  without  raising  esety  one  of  your 
lordships  to  its  support.  It  will  then  be  found  dmt  thsse  is  no 
diflbrence  among  us,  but  that  «w  are  nS  determined  to  sAnnd  or 
fill  togedier,  in  defonce  of  dm  inestimable  systam"— of  ptaeea 


After  Stormont,  on  dm  oppoadion  side,  sat  down,  up  loee 
mmtternoUflsrd/ onthemhnslnriBlslde,OieBiiBa.    Thmman 
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oogla  to  be  M  ttra^g  M  dM  Iwdc  as  a  nule,  or  the  ftrt  of  a  DMle, 
or  it  would  crack  wkklbe  weiglit  of  places  and  offices.  Hecosoy 
howereTf  without  feeliiig  any  incumbraoce,  fiiU  Blaster  of  Uii 
wei^ ;  and  thus  said  I4it  noble  lord  to  foik^r  noble  lord ! 

^  ThejNrfrisfie  and  wuud^  manner  in  which  the  noble  lord  hae 
declared  to  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  constitution,  de* 
mands  sqf  tordud  approbation.  The  noble  viscount  has  pr^fd^ 
that  however  we  nuij  differ  on  foiHie^daT  «i«atttret«  amidst  aQ 
the  jam  and  dissonance  of  poriiM,  we  are  unanimous  in  frmtipiu 
There  is  a  periect  '^and  entire  consent  [between  tcs]  in  the  love 
and  malnfenance  of  the  constitution  as  kopfihf  mtbtiHmg.  It 
must  undoubtedly  give  ]rour  lordships  eoneem^  to  find  that  the 
time  is  eosM  /  [hsigh  ho !]  when  there  is  froprieiy  in  the  eipres* 
sions  of  regard  to  [o !  o !  o !]  ths  constitution.  And  thai 
there  are  own  [confound  "their — pditics]  who  disseminate  doc* 
trines  Aotlib  to  the  gmmine  tpmit  of  our  wsU-MoncMi  «yr<em.  [It 
is  certainly  a  well-balaoced  system*  when  both  sides  hold  places 
and  pensions  at  once.]  I  agree  widi  the  noble  viscount  that  tiiey 
have  not  [I  hope]  much  success.  I  am  convinced  that  there  ie 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  firom  their  attempts :  but  it  is  irtdf/ 
important  and  con$datary  [to  us  placemen«  I  suppose]  to  know, 
that  if  ever  tbeie  should  arise  a  serious  alarrai  there  is  but  one 
sptV»/,  one  Sifwe  [and  that  sense  I  presume  is  not  common  tenft] 
and  OM  determination  in  iki$  kaui^ —  which  undoubtedly  is  to 
hold  all  their  places  and  pensions  as  long  as  they  can. 

Both  those  speeches  (except  the  parts  enclosed  in  brackets, 
which  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  ilhulraUon)  are  copied  ver6a> 
Hm  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  Ist  of  February  last ;  and 
when  the  situation  of  the  speakers  is  considered,  the  one  in  the 
opposition,  and  the  other  in  the  ministry,  and  both  of  them  living 
at  tho  public  expense,  by  sinecure,  or  nominal  places  and  offices, 
it  required  a  veiy  unblushing  front  to  be  able  to  deliver  them. 
Can  Uiose  men  seriously  suppose  any  nation  to  be  so  completely 
blind  as  not  to  see^throiigh  them  1  Can  Stormoot  imagine  that 
die  foKiked  emU,  with  which  he  has  larded  his  harangue,  will 
conceal  the  craftt  Does  he  not  know  that  there  never  was  ^ 
cover  large  enoo|^  to  conceal  Unlff  Or  can  Grenville  believet 
that  his  credit  with  the  public  increases  with  his  avarice  fbr 
ptaoeel 
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But,  if  these  oratora  will  accept  a  aerrioe  from  me,  in  retom 
fftt'  the  allunona  they  have  made  to  the  Rights  of  Man,  I  win 
make  a  speech  for  either  of  them  to  deliver,  on  the  eicellence  of 
the  constitution,  that  shall  be  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  what  tiiey 
have  spoken,  or  as  Bolingbroke's  captivating  eulogiom.     Here 

It  IS. 

■*  That  we  shall  all  be  unanimous  in  expressing  our  attachment 
to  the  constitution,  I  am  confident  It  is,  my  lords,  incompre- 
hensibly  good  :  but  the  great  wonder  of  all  is  die  wisdom  ;  for  it 
b,  mj  lords,  the  wisett  $yslem  thai  eter  was  formed. 

*<  With  respect  to  us,  noble  lords,  though  the  world  does  not 
know  it,  it  is  very  well  known  to  us,  that  we  have  more  wisdom 
dian  we  know  what  to  do  ynih ;  and  what  is  still  better,  my  lords, 
we  have  it  all  in  stock.  I  defy  your  lordships  to  prove,  that  a 
tittle  of  it  has  been  used  yet ;  and  if  we  but  go  on,  my  lords, 
with  the  frugality  we  have  hitherto  done,  we  shall  leave  to  our 
heirs  and  successors,  when  we  go  out  of  the  world,  the  whole 
stock  of  wisdom  untouched^  that  we  brought  in  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  they  will  follow  our  example.  This,  my  lords,  is  one 
of  the  blessed  eflects  of  the  hereditary  sjrstem :  for  we  can  never 
be  without  wisdom  so  long  as  we  keep  it  by  us,  and  do  not  use  it 

**  But,  my  lords,  as  all  this  wisdom  is  hereditary  property,  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  us  and  our  heirs,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
people  should  know  where  to  get  a  supply  for  their  own  use,  the 
excellence  of  our  constitution  has  provided  us  a  king  for  this  very 
purpose,  and  for  no  other.  But,  my  lords,  I  perceive  a  defect  to 
which  the  constitution  is  subject,  and  which  I  propose  to  remedy 
by  bringing  a  bill  into  parliament  for  that  purpose. 

^^  The  constitution,  ray  lords,  out  of  delicacy,  I  presume,  has 
led  it  as  a  matter  of  choice  to  a  king  whether  he  will  be  wise  oi 
not  It  has  not,  I  mean,  my  lords,  insisted  upon  it  as  a  constitu- 
tional point,  which,  I  conceive  it  ought  to  have  done  ;  for  I  pledge 
myself  to  your  lordships  to  prove,  and  that  with  true  pairioiU 
boldness^  that  he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  This  bill,  my  lords, 
which  I  shall  bring  in,  will  be  to  declare,  that  the  oonstitution,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  does  not  invest 
the  king  with  this  choice  ;  our  ancestors  were  too  wise  to  do  that ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  doubts  that  might  otherwise  arise,  I 
shall  prepare,  my  lords,  an  enacting  clause,  to  fix  the  wisdom 
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of  kings  bj  act  of  purliament ;  and  dien,  my  lords,  our  conttho- 
tion  will  be  the  wonder  of  the  worid ! 

^  Wisdonit  mj  lords*  is  the  one  thing  needful :  but  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  in  this  matter,  and  thai  we  may  proceed  con- 
sistently with  die  true  wisdom  of  the  constitution,  I  shall  propose 
a  certain  criterion  whereby  the  exact  quantity  of  viodom  neces- 
sary for  a  king  may  be  known. — [Here  should  be  a  ciy  of— Hear 
himi  Hear  him  I] 

«*  It  is  recorded,  my  lords,  in  the  Statutes  at  large  of  .the  Jews, 
*  a  book,  my  lords,  which  I  have  not  read,  and  whose  purport  I 
know  only  by  report,'  but  perkapf  the  bench  of  biehope  eon  recoU 
leet  $omething  about  tl,  that  Saul  gate  the  most  convincing  proofii 
of  royal  wisdom  before  he  was  made  a  kitig,  for  he  wa$  $ent  to 
uek  hisfather^e  auee  and  he  could  not  find  them. 

**  Here,  my  lords,  we  have,  most  happily  for  us,  a  case  in  point : 
this  precedent  ought  to  be  established  by  act  of  parliament ;  and 
every  king,  before  he  be  crowned,  should  be  sent  to  seek  his  fii- 
ther's  asses,  and  if  he  cannot  find  them,  he  shall  be  declared  wise 
enough  to  be  king,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  our  excellent 
constitution.  All,  therefore,  my  lords,  that  will  be  necessary  to 
be  done,  by  the  enacting  clause  that  I  shall  bring  in,  will  be  to 
invest  the  king  befor^iand  with  the  quantity  of  wisdom  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  lest  he  should  happen  not  to  possess  it ;  and  this, 
my  lords,  we  can  do  without  making  use  of  any  of  our  own. 

**  We  further  read,  my  lords,  in  the  said  Statutes  at  large  of  the 
Jews,  that  Samuel,  who  certainly  was  as  mad  as  any  man-6f- 
rights  now-a-days,  (hear  him  !  hear  him  !)  was  displeased,*  and 
even  exasperated,  at  the  proposal  of  the  Jews  to  have  a  king,  and 
he  warned  them  against  it  with  all  that  assurance  and  impudence 
of  which  he  was  master;  I  have  been,  'my  lords,  at  the  trouble 
of  going  all  the  way  to.  Paternoster-row,  to  procure  an  extract 
from  the  printed  copy.  I  was  told  that  I  should  meet  with  it  there, 
or  in  Amen-corner,  for  I  was  then  going,  my  lords,  to  rummage 
for  it  among  the  curiosities  of  the  Antiquarian  society.  I  will 
read  the  extract  to  your  loidships,  to  show  how  little  Samuel  knew 

of  the  matter. 

**  The  extract,  my  lords,  is  from  1  Sam.  chap.  viii. 

«« •  And  Samuel  told  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  unto  die  people 
that  asked  of  him  a  king. 
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.  «<«AiidMind,  This  will  be  tiM  manner  of  die  Uag  dMi 
leign  Olfer  jroo.  He  will  leko  your  eone  and  ^ipoint  dwie  lor 
Mniinlf  fnr  hii  rhirintn.  ind  tn  Irn  hia  hirmrmtm  :  and  aooMAd 
wn  before  hia  chariota. 

**  *  And  be  will  appomt  him  captaina  over  fliooaanda,  and  eap- 
laina  over  fiAiea,  and  will  aet  them  to  ear  hia  groand«  and  to  reap 
hia  hanreet,  and  to  make  hia  inatnimenia  of  waft  and  inatrnmenia 
of  hia  chariota. 

**  *  And  he  will  take  jour  daughtera  to  be  confer tionariea,  and 
to  be  cooka,  and  to  be  bakera. 

«« <  And  ha  will  take  your  fielda,  and  jour  Tineyarda,  and  joor 
oKve-jardat  even  the  beat  of  thenit  and  give  them  to  hia  aeiTanta. 

**  *  And  ha  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  aeed«  and  of  your  Tin»- 
yarda,  and  gi?e  to  hia  officera,  and  to  hia  aenranta. 

«« •  And  ha  will  take  your  men-aerranta,  and  your  maid  aenranta, 
and  your  goodlieat  young  men*  and  your  aaaea«  and  pot  tern  to 
haa  woik. 

^  *  And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  aheep,  and  ye  ahall  be  hb 


•« « And  ye  ahall  cry  out  in  that  day«  becauae  of  your  kingi 
which  ye  ahall  have  choaen  you ;  and  the  lord  will  not  hear  yoo 
a  dMt  day.'  »* 

**  Now,  my  lords,  what  can  we  think  of  thia  man  Samud  t  la 
there  a  word  of  truth,  or  any  thing  like  truth,  in  all  that  he  haa 
aaid  1  He  pretended  to  be  a  prophet,  or  a  wise  man,  but  haa  not 
the  event  proved  him  to  be  a  fool,  or  an  incendiary?  Look 
around  you,  my  lords,  and  see  if  any  thing  haa  happened  that  he 
pretended  to  foretel  T — Haa  not  the  most  profound  peace  reigned 
throughout  the  world  ever  since  kings  were  in  fashion  t  Are  not, 
ibr  example,  the  present  kings  of  Europe  the  most  peaceable  of 
mankind,  and  the  empreas  of  Russia  the  very  milk  of  human 
kindness  1  It  would  not  be  worth  having  kings,  my  lords,  if  it 
were  not  that  they  never  go  to  war. 

**  If  we  look  at  home,  my  lords,  do  we  not  see  the  same  thinga 
here  as  are  seon  every  where  else  ?  Are  our  youTig  men  taken  to 
be  horaemen,  or  foot  soldiers,  any  more  than  in  Germany  or  in 
Pruaaia,  or  in  Hanover  or  in  Hesse  t  Are  not  our  sailors  aa  aafe 
on  land  aa  al  aea?  Are  they  ever  dragged  from  their  homea, 
likft  oflBon  to  the  alaugfaterJiouae,  to  aerve  on  board  shipa  of  wmr  t 
WImi  tbay  tdtnm  fioa  the  perila  of  n  loc^  foyafa  wiA  An 
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Hwrelitiidiie  of  distant  eoantnes,  does  not  evoiy  man  tit  doim 
under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  in  perfect  seeufi^f 
Isdietenthof  ourseedtakenbTtax-gathererSiOrisanypartof  it 
given  to  the  king's  servants  t  In  short,  tt  noi  eiMtry  ihu^  a$  frm 
from  iaxtM  at  4he  Ugkifrom  Hemven  T 

^  Ah !  mj  lords,  do  we  not  see  the  blessed  efieet  of  having 
kings  in  every  thing  we  look  at  7  Is  not  the  G.  R.,  or  the  broad 
R.,  stamped  upon  every  thing  ?  Even  the  shoes,  the  gloved  and 
tha  hats  that  we  wear,  are  enriched  with  the  impression,  and  all 
our  candles  blaze  a  bumt-ofTering. 

^  Beiides  these  blessings,  my  lords,  that  cover  us  from  this  sole 
of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  do  we  not  see  a  race  of 
youths  growing  up  to  be  kings,  who  are  the  very  paragons  of  vir- 
tue T  Th«re  is  not  one  of  them,  mj  lords,  but  might  be  trusted 
with  untold  gold,  as  safely  as  the  other.  Are  they  not  *  siore 
s^^,  tniefi^eal,  mare  toiidf  mare  eUady^^  and  withal,  more  learn* 
ed,  more  wise,  more  every  thing,  than  any  youths  *  toe  ever  had  ike 
fariune  ta  see.'    Ah  !  my  lords,  they  are  a  hopeful  famUy. 

**  The  blessed  prospect  of  succession,  which  the  nation  has  at 
this  moment  before  its  eyes,  is  a  most  undeniable  proof  of  the 
oacellence  of  our  constitution,  and  of  the  blessed  hercditaiy  sjrs- 
tem ;  for  nothing,  my  lords,  but  a  constitution  founded  on  the 
truest  and  purest  wisdom  could  admit  such  heaven-bom  and  hea- 
ven-taught characters  into  the  government.  Permit  me  now,  my 
lords,  to  recal  your  attention  to  the  libellous  chapter  I  have  just 
read  about  kings.  I  mention  this,  my  lords,  because  it  is  my 
intention  to  move  for  a  bill  to  be  brought  into  parliament  to  ex- 
punge that  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  that  the  lord  chancellor, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  be  requested  to  write  a  chapter  in  the  room 
of  it ;  and  that  Mr.  Burke  do  see  that  it  be  truly  canonical,  and 
.  faidifuHy  inserted.''— Ftnit. 

If  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  should  choose  to  ho 
the  author  of  this  luminous  encomium  on  the  constitution,  I  hope 
he  will  get  it  well  by  heart  before  he  attempts  to  deliver  it,  and  not 
have  to  apologize  to  pariiament,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  BoUng- 
hroke's  encomium,  for  forgettmg  his  lesson ;  and,  with  this  admo- 
nition I  leave  him* 

Havhig  thus  mformed  the  addressers  of  what  passed  at  Ifaa 
atelliig  of  pailiameot»  I  retinii  to  take  up  the  solgect  at  te  < 
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pert  where  I  broke  ofT,  in  order  to  tntrodoce  tlie  f^^^rig 
■peeckes. 

I  was  tlien  8tatiiig»  that  the  first  policj  of  the  goTemmeBt  putjr 
was  n1ence«  and  the  next,  clamorous  contempt ;  but  ae  people 
generally  choose  to  read  and  judge  for  themaelYee,  die  work  stiD 
went  on,  and  the  afiectation  of  contempti  like  die  aileiioe  ttat 
preceded  it,  passed  for  nothing. 

Thus  foiled  in  their  second  scheme,  their  erfl  genius,  liko  a 
will- with-a- wisp,  led  them  to  a  third  ;  when  all  at  once,  as  if  it 
had  been  unfolded  to  them  by  a  fortune-teller,  or  Mr.  Dundas  had 
discovered  it  by  second  sight,  this  once  harmless,  insignificant 
book,  without  undergoing  the  alteration  of  a  single  letter,  became 
a  most  wicked  and  dangerous  libel.  The  whole  cabinet,  like  a 
ship's  crew,  became  alarmed  ;  all  hands  were  piped  upon  deck,  as 
if  a  conspiracy  of  elements  was  forming  around  them,  and  out 
came  the  proclamation  and  the  prosecution ;  and  addresses  siq» 
plied  the  place  of  prayers. 

Te  silly  swains,  thought  I  to  myself,  why  do  you  torment  your 
selves  thus  1  The  Ri^ts  of  Man  is  a  book  calmly  and  rationally 
written  ;  why  then  are  you  so  disturbed  ?  Did  you  see  how  little 
or  how  suspicious  such  conduct  makes  you  appear,  even  cunning 
alone,  had  you  no  other  faculty,  would  hush  you  into  prudence. 
The  plans,  principles,  and  arguments,  contained  in  that  work,  are 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  world,  in  s  fair, 
open,  and  manly  manner,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
refute  them.  Do  this,  and  the  whole  is  done ;  but  if  ye  cannot, 
so  neither  can  ye  suppress  the  reading,  nor  convict  the  audior ; 
for  the  law,  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  men,  would  convict  itself^ 
that  should  condemn  what  cannot  be  refuted. 

Having  now  shown  the  addressers  the  several  stages  of  the 
business,  prior  to  their  being  called  upon,  like  Cssar  in  the  Ti- 
ber, crying  to  Cassius, "  help^  CcwttW,  or  I  $ink  /"  I  next  come  to 
remark  on  the  policy  of  the  government,  in  promoting  addresses  ; 
on  the  consequences  naturally  resulting  therefrom ;  and  on  the 
conduct  of  the  persons  concerned. 

With  respect  to  the  policy,  it  evidently  carries  with  it  every 
mark  and  feature  of  disguised  fear.  And  it  will  hereafter  be 
placed  in  the  history  of  extraordinary  things,  that  a  pan^ihlet 
should  be  produced  by  an  individual,  unconnected  with  any  sect 
or  party,  and  not  seeking  to  make  any,  and  almost  a  stran^gsrip 
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dw  lindv  thai  dioiiM  eompleCalj  frigfateo  a  whole  gorenunaatyMj 
diat  in  tlie  midst  of  iU  triumphBaC  •ecuiitj.  Such  a  cireamalaaeo 
eaiinot  fafl  to  prore,  tfiat  mfSber  die  pamphlet  has  irresistible  paw^ 
ersv  or  die  goverament  rery  extraordiiiaij  defects,  or  bodk  The 
natioQ  exhibits  no  signs  of  fear  at  die  Rights  of  Man  ;  wh^thsa 
shoold  die  government,  nnless  the  interest  of  the  two  are  leaDjr 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  secret  is  beginning  to  be  knownf 
That  diere  are  two  distinct  classes  of  men  in  die  nation,  thoeo 
who  paj  takes,  and  diose  who  receire  and  live  upon  the  taxes,  ia 
OTident  at  first  sight ;  and  when  taxation  is  carried  to  excess,  it 
cannot  fiul  to  disunite  those  two,  and  something  of  diis  kind  is 
BOW  beginning  to  appear. 

It  is  also  curious  to  ohsenre,  amidst  all  the  fame  and  bustle 
about  proclamations  and  addresses,  kept  up  by  a  few  noisf  and 
interested  men,  how  little  die  mass  of  die  nation  seem  to  cars 
about  either.  Thej  appear  to  me,  by  die  indiflereuce  dicj  show, 
not  to  bdiere  a  word  die  proclamation  contains  ;  and  as  to  dm 
addresses,  thejr  travel  to  London  widi  die  silence  of  a  funeral, 
and  having  announced  dieir  arrival  in  the  Gazette,  are  deposiled 
with  the  ashes  of  their  predecessors,  and  Mr.  Dundas  writes  their 
hie  jaeenL 

One  of  the  best  eflfects  which  the  proclamation,  and  its  e^ 

the  addresses  have  had,  has  been  that  of  exciting  and  spreadfag 

curiositj  ;  and  it  requires  onlj  a  single  reflection  to  discover,  that 

the  object  of  all  curiosity  is  knowledge.    When  the  mass  of  the 

nation  saw  that  placemen,   pensioners,  and  borough-mongers, 

were  the  persons  diat  stood  forward  to  promote  addresses,  it  could 

not  fiul  to  create  suspicions  that  the  public  good  was  not  their 

object ;  that  the  character  of  die  books,  or  writings,  to  which 

such  persons  obscurely  alluded,  not  daring  to  mention  them,  wan 

directly  contrary  to  what  diey  described  them  to  be,  and  diet  it 

was  necessary  that  every  man,  for  his  own  satisfiKtion,  should 

exercise  his  proper  right,  and  read  and  judge  for  himselt 

But  how  will  the  persons  who  have  been  induced  to  read  die 

Aights  of  Man,  by  die  chunor  diat  has  been  rsised  against  it,  be 

tmrpriaed   to  find,  diat,  instead  of  a  wicked,  inflammatofy  woifc, 

inateador  a  licentious  and  profligate  performance,  it  abounds  with 

Rnodpleg    or^vemment  that  are  uncontrovertible — with  argi^ 

^■^vsiiksla  every  reader  win  fed,  are  unaflswerable--widi  plans 

commerce  and  manufafctures    for  the  e«thw« 
M 
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lioB  of  war — Tor  the  educmtioo  of  die  dHldrea  of  Ihe  poor — fbt 
Ihe  comfortable  support  of  the  aged  and  decayed  peieoDS  of  bodi 
aezea — for  die  relief  of  the  army  and  nafjf  and,  in  ahorty  for  the 
promotion  of  every  thing  that  can  benefit  the  moial,  ciTil,  and  po» 
litical  condition  of  roan.' 

Whjy  then,  some  calm  obaenrer  will  ask,  why  it  the  work  pro- 
aecutedt  if  theae  be  the  goodly  matten  it  containa  t  I  will  teP 
thee,  friend ;  it  containa  also  a  plan  for  the  reductioB  of  tazea,  fbi 
baaening  the  immense  expenses  of  government,  for  aboliahing 
placea  and  pensions  ;  and  it  proposes  applying  the  ledundant 
taxes,  that  shall  be  saved  by  diese  reforms,  to  the  purposes  men- 
tioned in  the  former  paragraph,  instead  of  applying  them  to  the 
aopport  of  idle  and  profligate  placemen  and  pensioners. 

Is  it,  then,  any  wonder  that  placemen  and  penaioners,  and  the 
whole  train  of  court  expectants,  should  become  die  promoters  off 
addresses,  proclamations,  and  prosecutions  ?  Or,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  corporations  and  rotten-borooghs,  which  are  attacked  and 
exposed,  both  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Ri^ts  of  Man. 
aa  unjust  monopolies  and  public  nuisances,  should  join  in  die  ca 
valcade  t  Tet  these  are  the  sources  from  which  addreases  have 
aprung.  Had  not  such  persons  came  forward  to  oppoae  the 
Rights  of  Man,  I  should  have  doubted  the  efl^cy  of  my  own 
writings :  but  those  opposers  have  now  proved  to  me,  diat  the 
blow  was  well  directed,  and  ihey  have  done  it  justice  by  confeaa- 
iog  the  smart. 

The  principal  deception  m  this  business  of  addresses  haa  been, 
that  the  prometen  of  them  have  not  come  forward  in  their  proper 
characters.  They  have  assumed  to  pass  themselves  upon  the 
public,  as  a  part  of  the  public,  bearing  a  share  of  the  burden  of 
taxes,  and  acting  for  the  public  good  ;  whereas,  they  are  in  gene- 
ral diat  part  of  it  diat  adds  to  die  public  burden,  by  living  on  the 
produce  of  the  public  taxea.  They  are  to  the  public  what  the 
locusts  are  to  the  tree  :  the  burden  would  be  less,  and  the  proa- 
perity  would  be  greater,  if  they  were  shaken  oflU 

**  I  do  not  come  here,"  said  Onslow,  at  the  Surry  county  meet* 
ing,  '^  as  the  lord  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorom  of  the  county, 
hut  I  come  here  as  a  plain  country  genUeman."  The  fact  ia,  that 
he  came  there  as  what  he  was,  and  as  no  other,  and  conse- 
qnendy  he  came  as  one  of.  the  class  I  have  been  deacribing.  If 
it  be  the  character  of  a  gendeman  to  be  fed  by  the  public,  aa  a 
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imuper  k  liy  the  pmriihy  Onslow  has  a  fair  claim  to  the  title ;  and 
the  same  deaeription  will  suit  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  led  the 
addiesa  al  the  Sus«ez  meeting.  He  also  may  set  up  for  a  gen* 
tlemao. 

As  to  the  meeting  in  the  next  adjoining  county,  (Kent,)  it  wa^ 
a  scene  of  disgrace.  About  two  hundred  persons  met,  when  a 
small  part  of  them  drew  privately  away  from  the  rest,  and  voted 
an  address :  the  consequence  of  whiich  was  that  they  got  together 
by  the  ears,  and  produced  a  riot  in  the  very  act  of  producing  an 
address  to  prevent  riots. 

Tint  the  proclamation  and  the  addresses  have  failed  of  their 
intended  effect,  may  be  collected  from  the  silence  which  the  go- 
vernment party  itself  observes.  The  number  of  addresses  has 
been  weekly  retailed  in  the  Gazette ;  but  the  number  of  address- 
ers has  been  concealed.  Several  of  the  addresses  have  been 
voted  by  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  persons  ;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  by  not  more  than  thirty.  The  whole  number  of 
addresses  presented  at  the  time  of  writing  this  letter  is  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  (rotten-boroughs  and  corporations  included,)  and 
even  admitting,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  addressers  to  ead^ 
address,  the  whole  nomber  of  addressers  would  be  but  thirty-two 
thousand,  and  nearly  three  months  have  been  taken  up  in  procur- 
ing this  number.  That  the  success  of  the  proclamation  has  been 
less  than  the  success  of  the  work  it  wbs  intended  to  discoumget 
is  a  matter  within  mj  own  knowledge ;  for  a  greater  number  of 
the  cheap  edition  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  has  been  sold  in  the  space  of  one  month,  than  the  whole 
number  of  addressers  (admitting  them  to  be  thirty-two  thousand) 
have  amounted  to  in  three  months. 

It  is  a  dangerous  attempt  in  any  government  to  say  to  a  nation, 
*^  thou  ikali  not  read,^  This  is  now  done  in  Spain,  and  was  for- 
merly done  under  the  old  government  of  France  ;  but  it  served 
to  procure  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  and  is  subverting  that  of  the 
former ;  and  it  will  have  the  same  tendency  in  all  countries ; 
because  thought  by  some  means  or  other,  is  got  abroad  in  the 
world,  and  cannot  be  restrained,  though  reading  may. 

If  the  Ri|^  of  Man  were  a  book  that  deserved  the  vile 
description  which  the  promoters  of  the  addresses  have  given  of  it. 
why  did  not  these  men  prove  their  charge,  and  satisfy  the  people^ 
by  producing  it,  and  reading  it  publicly  ?    This  most  certainlir 
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Mi|^  to  kftTo  boeo  dooe,  ftnd  would  alto  Imto  been  done,  bed  Ihejr 
Mieved  it  would  heTO  answered  tlieir  purpoee.  But  die  ftet  is, 
Ail  tbe  book  contains  tnitbs,  which  those  time-senroffs  dmnded  to 
bear,  and  dreaded  that  the  people  should  know ;  and  it  is  now 
following  up  the  addresses  in  OTery  part  of  the  nationt  and  con- 
victing them  of  falsdioods. 

Among  the  unwarrantable  proceedings  to  iHuch  the  prodamn- 
lion  has  given  rise*  the  meetings  of  the  justices  in  seToial  of  the 
towns  and  counties  ought  to  be  noticed.  Those  men  huTe  as- 
sumed to  re-act  the  iarce  of  general  warrants,  and  to  suppress  by 
dieir  own  authority,  whatefer  publications  ttiej  please.  This  is 
an  attempt  at  power,  equalled  only  bj  the  conduct  of  the  minor 
despots  of  the  most  despotic  governments  in  Europe,  and  jfH 
dmse  justices  affect  to  call  England  a  free  countrj.  But  even 
tfus,  perhaps,  like  the  scheme  for  garrisoning  the  country,  bj 
building  military  barracks,  is  necessary  to  awaken  the  country  to 
a  sense  of  its  rights,  and,  as  such,  it  will  have  a  good  efiect 

Anodier  part  of  the  conduct  of  such  justices  has  been,  that  of 
direatening  to  take  away  the  licenses  from  tsTems  and  pnUic- 
bouses,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  associated  to 
read  and  discuss  the  principles  of  gOTemment,  and  to  inform  eadi 
odier  thereon.  This,  again,  is  similar  to  what  is  doing  in  ^lain 
and  Russia ;  and  the  reflection  which  it  cannot  fail  to  suggest  is, 
diat  die  principles  and  conduct  of  any  government  must  be  bad, 
when  that  government  dreads  and  startles  at  discussion,  and  seeks 
security  by  a  prevention  of  knowledge. 

If  the  government,  or  the  constitution,  or  by  whatever  name  it 
be  called,  be  that  miracle  of  perfection  which  the  proclamation 
and  the  addresses  have  trumpeted  it  fordi  to  be,  it  ought  to  have 
defied  discussion  and  investigation,  instead  of  dreading  it.  Where- 
as, every  attempt  it  makes,  either  by  proclamation,  persecution,  or 
address,  to  suppress  investigation,  is  a  confession  that  it  feels 
itself  unable  to  bear  it.  It  is  error  only,  and  not  truth,  that  ahrinks 
from  inquiry.  All  the  numerous  pamphlets,  and  all  the  newspaper 
fidsehood  and  abuse,  that  have  been  published  against  the  Ri|^ 
of  Man,  have  fallen  before  it  like  poindess  arrows  ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  would  any  work  have  fallen  before  the  consdtudon,  had 
the  constitution,  as  it  is  called,  been  founded  on  as  good  political 
priadploras  those  on  which  the  Rights  of  Man  is  written. 
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It  is  a  good  constitutioii  for  courtiers,  placemen,  penatonerst 
borougfa-holden^  and  the  leadera  of  partiea,  and  these  are  the 
men  that  have  been  the  active  leadera  of  addresses  ;  but  it  is  a 
bad  constitution  for  at  least  ninetj-nine  parts  of  the  nation  out  of 
an  hundred,  and  this  truth  is  every  daj  making  its  way. 

It  is  bad,  first,  because  it  entails  upon  the  nation  the  unneces 
sary  expense  of  supporting  three  forms  and  systems  of  govern* 
ment  at  tfnce,  namely,  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and  the 
democratical. 

Secondly,  because  it  is  impossible  to  unite  such  a  discordant 
composition  by  any  other  means  than  perpetual  corruption ;  and 
therefore  (he  corruption  so  loudly  and  so  universally  complained 
of,  is  no  other  than  the  natural  consequence  of  such  an  unnatural 
compound  of  governments ;  and  in  Uiis  consists  that  excellence 
which  the  numerous  herd  of  placemen  and  pensioners  so  loudly 
extol,  and  which  at  the  same  time,  occasions  that  Enormous  load  of 
taxes  under  which  the  rest  of  the  nation  groans. 

Among  the  mass  of  national  delusions,  calculated  to  amuse  and 
impose  upon  the  multitude,  the  standing  one  has  been  that  of  flat- 
tering them  into  taxes,  by  calling  the  fi^ovemment  (or  as  they 
please  to  express  it,  the  English  constitution)  '*  (^e  envy  and  ad^ 
wUratian  of  the  worldJ^  Scarcely  an  address  has  been  voted  in 
which  some  of  the  speakers  have  not  uttered  this  hackneyed,  non- 
aensical  falsehood. 

^  Two  revolutions  have  taken  place,  those  of  America  and  France, 
and  both  of  them  have  rejected  the  unnatural  compounded  sjts- 
tem  of  the  English  government ;  America  has  declared  against 
,aU  hereditary  government,  and  established  the  representative 
system  of  government  only.  France  has  entirely  rejected  the 
aristocratical  part,  and  is  now  discovering  the  absurdity  of  the 
monarchical,  and  is  approaching  fast  to  the  representative  system. 
On  what  ground  then,  do  these  men  continue  a  declaration,  respect* 
mg  what  they  call  the  envy  and  admiration  of  other  natione^  which 
the  voluntary  practice  of  such  nations,  as  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  establishing  governments,  contradicts  and  falsifies  ?  Will  such 
nen  never  confine  themselves  to  truth  1  Will  they  be  for  ever  the 
deceivers  of  the  people  t 

But  I  will  go  further,  and  show,  that  were  government  now  to 
begin  in  England,  the  people  could  not  be  brought  to  establish  the 
a/stem  they  now  submit  to. 
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.  la  ipeaking  on  this  subject  (or  on  any  odier)  on  tKe  jmn  gromud 
^  frincipU^  antiquity  and  precedent  cease  to  be  authoritfi  and 
iMMiy-headed  error  loses  its  effect.  The  reasonaUeneaa  and  pn»- 
priety  of  things  must  be  examined  abstractedly  from  custom  and 
usage ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  right  which  grows  into  piao- 
tiee  to-day  is  as  much  a  right,  and  as  old  in  principle  and  theo- 
ly,  as  if  it  had  the  customary  sanction  of  a  thousand  ages.  Fkiii 
eifiles  have  no  connexion  with  time,  nor  characters  with  namea. 

To  say  that  the  government  of  this  country  is  composed  of  kkigv 
loidsy  and  commons,  b  the  mere  phraseology  of  custom.  It  is 
eomposed  of  men  ;  and  whoever  the  men  be  to  whom  the  govan- 
nnnt  of  any  country  is  intrusted,  they  ought  to  be  the  best  and 
wisest  that  can  be  found ;  and  if  they  are  not  so,  they  are  no!  fit 
for  the  station.  A  man  derives  no  more  excellence  firom  the 
ftenge  of  a  name,  or  calling  him  king,  or  calling  him  lord*  than  I 
should  do  by  changing  my  name  from  Thomas  to  George,  or  firom 
Paine  to  Guelph.  I  should  not  be  a  whit  more  able  to  write  a 
Dook  because  my  name  was  altered ;  neither  would  any  many  now 
called  a  king,  or  a  lord,  have  a  whit  the  more  sense  than  ha  now 
has,  were  he  to  call  himself  Thomas  Paine. 

As  to  the  word  '*  commons,"  applied  as  it  is  in  England,  it  is  a 
tana  of  degradation  and  reproach,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  It 
is  a  term  unknown  in  free  countries* 

But  to  the  point.  Let  us  suppose  that  government  waa  now  to 
begin  in  England,  and  that  the  plan  of  government,  offered  to  tiie 
nation  for  its  approbation  or  rejection,  consisted  of  the  following 
parts: 

1st,  That  some  one  individual  should  be  taken  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  and  to  whom  all  the  rest  should  swear  obedience, 
and  never  be  permitted  to  sit  down  in  his  presence,  and  that  they 
should  give  him  one  million  sterling  a-year.  That  the  nation 
should  never  after  have  power  or  authority  to  make  laws  but  with 
his  express  consent,  and  that  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons,  whether 
wise  or  foolish,  good  men  or  bad,  fit  or  unfit,  should  have  the  same 
power,  and  also  the  same  money  annually  paid  to  them  fur  ever. 

Sd,  That  there  should  be  two  houses  of  legislators  to  assist  in 
making  laws,  one  of  which  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  entirely 
appointed  by^  the  aforesaid  person,  and  that  their  sons  and  their 
sons'  sons,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  good  men  or  badj  lit  or  unfit* 
ahould  for  ever  aOer  be  hereditaiy  legialatora. 
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Bdi  That  the  other  house  should  be  chosen  in  the  same  maimer 
a*  the  house  now  called  the  house  of  commons  is  choseiiy  and 
mould  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  two  aforesaid  hereditaij 
oowers  in  all  things. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  cram  such  a  farrago  of  imposition  and 
aasuidity  down  the  throat  of  this  or  any  other  nation  that  was  ca* 
Dable  of  reasoning  upon  its  rights  and  its  interest 

Thej  would  ask,  in  the  first  place,  on  what  ground  of  right,  or 
on  what  principle,  such  irrational  and  preposterous  distinctions 
could,  or  ought  to  be  made;  and  what  pretensions  any.  man  could 
nare,  or.  what  services  he  could  render,  to  entitle  him  to  a  million 
a-/ear  1  They  would  go  further,  and  revolt  at  the  idea  of  con- 
signing their  children  and  their  children's  children,  to  the  domina- 
uon  of  persons  hereaAer  to  be  bom,  who  might,  for  any  thing  they 
could  foresee,  turn  out  to  be  knaves  or  fools ;  and  they  would 
naaUy  discover,  that  the  project  of  hereditary  governors  and  legis- 
lators wu  a  ireatonabU  umrpaHon  over  the  rights  of  posterity. 
Not  only  the  calm  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  force  of  natural  aC> 
lection,  but  the  integrity  of  manly  pride,  would  impel  men  to  spuro 
such  proposals. 

From  the  grosser  absurdities  of  such  a  scheme,  they  would  ex- 
tend their  oxamination  to  the  practical  defects ;  they  would  soon 
see  that  it  would  end  in  tyranny,  accomplished  by  fraud.  That  in 
the  operation  of  it,  it  would  be  two  to  one  against  them,  because 
the  two  parts  that  were  to  be  made  hereditary,  would  form  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  stick  t6  each  other ;  and  that  themselves  and 
representatives  would  become  no  better  than  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  other  parts  of  the  government  Tet  call 
one  of  those  powers  king,  the  other  lords,  and  the  third  the  com- 
mons, and  it  gives  the  model  of  what  is  called  the  English  govern- 
ment 

I  have  asserted,  and  have  shown,  both  in  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  En- 
glish constitution,  and  that  die  people  have  yet  a  constitution  to 
form.  A  constitution  is  a  thing  antecedent  to  a  government ;  it  is 
the  oet  of  the  people  creating  a  government  and  giving  it  powers^ 
and  defining  the  limits  and  exercise  of  tht  powers  so  given*  But 
when  did  the  people  of  England,  acting  in  their  original  constituent 
dMURaeter,  by  a  delegation  elected  for  that  express  purpose,  de* 
dare  and  say,  •«  Fr<,  fJ^  ptopU  of  this  Umd^  do  conttitwU  and  ap^ 
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f9mi  ikU  to  b€  our  $y9tem  and  form  of  gooormmmi  1^     Ths 
^Ofemmeiilhas  rssoiii^  to  conadtuto  iUelfv  but  it  aeror  was 
atilutod  bj  tbe  people,  in  whom  alone  tbe  ri^  of 
reeides. 

I  will  here  recito  the  preamble  to  the  federal  cooetilaliMi  o^ 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  have  shown  in  the  second  pert 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  manner  by  which  the  constitution  was 
fMmed  and  afterwards  ratified  ;  and  to  which  I  refbr  the  raadsr. 
Hie  preamble  is  in  the  following  words : 

*<  We,  the  people,  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  ftrm  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranc|iiiHitjr, 
provids  for  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welftre,  and' 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourseWes  and  our  posterity, 

DO   ORDAIN   AND   ESTABLISH    THIS   CONSTITUTION  for  tho  United 

Stetes  of  America." 

'  Then  follow  the  several  articles  which  appoint  the  manner  in 
which  the  several  component  parts  of  the  government,  legislative 
and  executive,  shall  be  elected,  and  the  period  of  Aeir  duation, 
and  the  powers  they  shall  have :  also,  the  manner  by  aUch  £► 
ture  additions,  alterations,  or  amendments,  shall  be  made  to 
the  constitution.  Consequently,  eveiy  improvement  tfiat  can  be 
made  in  the  science  of  government,  follows  in  that  countiy  as 
a  matter  of  order.  It  is  only  in  govemmoite  founded  on  as- 
sumption and  false  principles,  that  reasoning  up<m,  and  investi- 
gating  systems  and  principles  of  government,  and  showing  dwir 
several  excellencies  and  defects,  are  termed  libelloos  and  se- 
ditious. These  terms  were  made  part  of  the  charge  broui^ 
against  Locke,  Hampden,  and  Sydney,  and  will  continue  to  be 
brought  against  all  good  men,  so  long  as  bad  govmrnments 
shall  continue. 

The  government  of  this  country  has  been  ostentetioosly  giving 
challenges  for  more  than  an  hundred  years  past,  upon  what  is 
called  its  own  excellence  and  perfection.  Scarcely  a  king's 
speech,  or  a  parliamentary  speech,  has  been  uttered,  in  whidi 
this  glove  has  not  been  thrown,  till  the  world  has  been  insahed 
with  their  challenges.  But  it  now  appears  that  all  this  was  vppor 
and  vain-boasting,  or  that  it  was  intended  to  conceal  aboses  and 
defects,  and  hudbi  the  people  into  taxes.  I  have  taken  the  chal- 
lenge up,  and  in  behalf  of  the  public  have  shown,  in  a  ftir 
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and  eandld  naniier,  both  the  radieal  and  praetical  dofecti  of  te 
qrsCem ;  when,  lo  I  those  chempione  of  the  civil  list  have  fled 
awajr,  and  ient  the  attornej-geneial  to  denj  the  challenge,  bjr 
lonmig  the  acceptance  of  it  into  an  attack,  and  defending  then 
^acea  and  pensions  bj  a  prosecution. 

I  win  here  drop  tins  part  of  the  subject,  and  state  a  few  partieu* 
ten  tespeetwg  the  prosecution  now  pending,  bj  which  the  ad- 
dressers wffl  see  that  they  have  been  used  as  toc^  to  die  prose* 
eating  psortj  and  their  dependants.    The  case  is  as  foHows : 

The  original  edition  of  die  flrst  and  second  parts  of  the  Ri|^ts 
of  Man,  having  been  ezpensivety  printed,  (in  the  modem  style  of 
printing  pamphletB,  that  .they  mi^t  be  bound  up  with  Mr.  Burfce'a 
veflectiens  on  the  French  revolution,)  the  high  price  precluded  die 
generality  of  people  flmn  purchasing;  and  many  applications 
were  made  to  me  dnm  various  parts  of  die  country  to  print  the 
work  in  a  cheaper  manner.  The  people'  of  Sheffield  requested 
leave  to  print  two  diousand  copies  for  themselves,  widi  which  re- 
fjuest  I  immediately  complied.  The  same  request  came  to  me 
from  Rotheiham,  from  Leicester,  from  Chester,  from  several 
towns  in  Scotland ;  and  Mr.  James  Macintosh,  author  of  Yindi- 
eim  GaHicin,  btoaght  me  a  reqnest  from  Warwickshire,  for  leave  to 
print  ten  thousand  copies  in  that  coonty.  I  had  already  sent  a  cheap 
edition  to  Scotland ;  and  finding  the  applications  increase,  I  coi^ 
eluded  that  die  best  method  of  complying  therewith,  would  be  to 
print  a  very  numerous  edidon  in  London,  under  my  own  direc- 
tion, by  which  means  the  work  would  be  more  perfect,  and  dm 
price  be  reduced  lower  than  it  could  be  by  printing  small  editions 
in  the  country,  of  only  a  few  thousands  each. 

The  cheap  edition  of  the  first  part  was  begun  about  the  first  of 
last  April,  and  firom  that  moment,  and  not  before,  I  expected  a 
prosecttdon,  and  the  event  has  proved  that  I  wIm  not  mistaken* 
I  had  then  occasion  to  write  to  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  of  Manches- 
ter, and  after  informing  him  of  my  intendon  of  giving  up  the  work 
fer  the  pinpose  of  genend  inferraadon,  I  infemied  him  of  what  I 
apprehended  woold  be  the  consequence ;  that  while  the  work  was 
at  a  price  that  preelnded  ao  extensive  circuladon,  die  government 
party,  not  able  to  controvert  the  plans,  argumente,  and  principles 
it  contained,  fand  chosen  to  remain  sileht ;  hot  diat  I  expected 
Ihsj  would  make  an  attempt  to  deprive  die  mass  of  die  nadoBf 
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(Mpecially  tliepoor»of  Uie  nfjbkoinwimg^hfikm^H^lmidm^ 
froseentiiig  eitlier  the  author  or  the  ptihliihnr^  tor  bMh*.  i.Ttef 
ehose  to  be^  with  the  publi^er* 

Nearly  a  month,  howerer,  passed,  before  I  had  any  wfenBaiMMi 
given  roe  of  their  intentions.  I  was  thea  at  Bronlay,  ia  Keal^ 
upoD  which  I  came  immediately  to  town,  (Vay  14)  and  wtmA  to 
Mr.  Jordan,  the  publisher  of  the  original  editioii.  He  Ml  tkal 
erening  been  served  widi  a  summons  to  appear  ai  the  eevt  of 
king's  bench  on  the  Monday  foHowing,  but  for  what  porpooe  wae 
ttot  stated.  Supposing  it  to  be  on  account  ofthe  work,  I  appointed 
emeeting  with  him  on  the  next  monung*  which  wae  aocordtngly 
kad,  when  I  provided  an  attomeyf  and  took  die  expenae  of  Ike 
defence  on  n^self.  But  finding  afterwards  diat  ke  abeepted  kiB»- 
aelf  from  the  attorney  employed,  and  had  engaged  anoftefv  and 
that  ke  had  been  closeted  with  the  solicitors  of  tka  ttmuKuy^  I M 
kirn  to  follow  his  own  choice,  and  ke  choee  to  plead  guilty.  This 
he  might  do  if  he  f^eased ;  and  I  make  no  objeelioo  apiart  hia 
Ibr  iL  I  believe  that  his  idea  by  the  word  gwitif^  wie  no  otker 
ten  declaring  himself  to  be  the  pnbliriier,  wkhoat  any  regani  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  work ;  for  were  it  to  be  ceaatmed 
otherwise,  it  would  amount  to  the  absurdity  of  converting  a  pidH 
lislier  into  a  jury,  and  bis  confession  into  a  verdict  upoa  tke  work 
itself.  This  would  be  the  highest  possible  refinement  opop  pa^ 
ing  of  juries. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  they  commenced  their  prosecotioB  against 
me,  as  the  author,  by  leaving  a  sunnnons  at  niy  fedgmge  ia  town, 
to  appear  at  the  court  of  king's  bench  on  the  8di  of  Jane  IbDow 
ing ;  and  on  the  same  day,  (May  21,)  ikey  tMtued  eUo  thmr  pro- 
ektmation.  Thus  the  court  of  St  James  and  the  court  of  kkig's 
bench,  were  playing  into  eacb  other's  hands  at  the  same  instant  of 
time,  and  the  farce  of  addresses  brought  up  the  rear ;  and  diie 
mode  of  proceeding  is  called  by  the  prostituted  name  of  kiw. 
Such  a  diundering  rapidity,  after  a  minislerial  domumey  of  almost 
a  year  and  an  half,  can  be  attriboted  to  no  other  canee  Ikaa  Aeii 
kaving  gained  information  of  tke  forwardness  of  tke  ekeap  aditioB, 
aad  the  dread  they  felt  at  the  progresaive  increase  of  poHtieal 
kaowledge. 

I  was  strongly  advised  by  several  gentlemen,  as  weU  tboae  ia 
fte  practiee  of  die  kw,  as  otkeia,  to'prefer  a  bffl  of  iwlirtniBl 
against  the  publisher  of  the  proidamation,  as  a  poblicatioa 
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<o  iofliMBeei  or  imUior  to  dietato  the  verdict  of  a  jury  on  the  imie 
4>r  «  matter  then  pending;  but  it  appeared  to  me  much  better  to 
avail  mjeelf  of  the  opportunity  which  such  a  precedent  justified  me 
in  uaingt  by  meeting  the  proclamation  and  the  addressers  on  their 
own  groundf  and  publicly  defending  the  work  which  had  been  thus 
imwamntably  attacked  and  traduced.  And  conscious  as  I  now 
am,  thai  the  work  entitled  Bights  of  Man,  so  far  from  being,  as 
has  been  maliciously  or  erroneously  represented,  a  false,  wicked, 
and  seditious  libelf  is  a  work  abounding  with  unanswerable  truths, 
with  pnaciples  of  the  purest  morality  and  benevolence,  and  with 
arguments  not  to  be  controverted.  Conscious,  I  say,  of  these 
things,  and  having  no  object  in  view  but  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, I  have  now  put  the  matter  to  the  best  proof  in  my  power,  by 
giving  to  the  public  a  cheap  edition  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
,  that  work.  Let  every  man  read  and  judge  for  himself,  not  only 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  work,  but  of  the  matters  therein 
contained,  whioh  relate  to  his  own  interest  and  happiness. 

Uf  to  expose  the  fraud  and  imposition  of  monarchy,  and  every 
species  of  hereditary  government ;  to  lessen  the  oppresf^on  of 
taxes ;  to  propose  plans  for  the  education  of  helpless  infancy,  and 
the  comfortable  support  of  the  aged  and  distressed ;  to  endeavor 
to  conciliate  nationB  to  each  other ;  to  extirpate  the  horrid  prac- 
tice of  war ;  to  promote  universal  peace,  civilization,  and  com- 
merce ;  and  to  break  the  chains  of  political  superstition,  and  raise 
degraded  man  to  his  proper  rank ; — if  these  things  be  libellous, 
let  me  live  the  life  of  a  libeller,  and  let  the  name  of  libeller  bo  en- 
graved on  my  tomb. 

Of  all  the  weak  and  ill-judged  measures  which  fear,  ignorance, 
or  arrogance  could  suggest,  the  proclamation,  and  the  project  for 
addresses  are  the  two  worst  They  served  to  advertise  the  work 
which  the  promoters  of  those  measures  wished  to  keep  unknown ; 
and  in  doing  this  they  ofiered  violence  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people,  by  calling  on  them  to  condemn  what  they  forbad  them  lo 
know ;  and  put  the  strength  of  their  party  to  that  hazardous  issue 
that  prudence  would  have  avoided.  The  county  meeting  for  Mid- 
dlesex was  attended  by  only  one  hundred  and  eighteen  addressers. 
Thoy,  no  doubt,  expected,  that  thousands  would  flock  to  their 
standard,  and  clamor  against  the  Rights  of  Man.  But  the  case 
most  probably  is,  that  men  are  not  so  blind  to  their  rights  and  their 
intereats,  as  governments  believes. 
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Bbfing  dnis  ibown  tbe  eztraovdinny  aMBMr  in  wHdi  te 
fpfenunent  pwty  eomniMioed  Ibeir  tttlld^  I  ptoeMd  to  ^Ar  c 
fcir  olwcff>tkm»  on  tbe  prMeeotkNi,  uid  on  ftmmnoi^  «f  Iriri 

In  Oe  fint  place  I  kaye  writMki  a  book ;  and  if  it  eannol  bo 
roftiled,  ft  cannot  be  condemned  But  I  do  not  eomiderlhe  pt^ 
aeortion  aa  partiealarlj  lerelled  againat  me,  but  afsamat  the 
ml  f^|b(«  or  tbe  fi|^  of  erety  man,  of  uiyeatigalin|^  ajfatan 
principles  of  government,  and  sbowing  tbeir  aeveral  eaeeDendea 
ordefects.  If  the  preas  be  free  only  to  flatter  govennnent,  aa 
Bmfce  baa  done*  and  to  ciy  up  and  extol  wbat  certain  oonita|foo» 
phanta  are  pleaaed  to  call  a  **  glorioiia  eonatitution,**  and  net  iraa 
to  examine  into  its  errors  or  abnaeSf  or  wbetberaeonatitaliott  ra- 
ally  exist  or  not^  sucb  freedom  is  no  otber  flian  tfmt  of  Spaaw  Tur- 
key or  Roaaia ;  and  a  jmy  in  tins  caae,  woold  not  be  a  jmy  lo  tf^v 
bnt  an  inquisition  to  condemn. 

I  bare  asserted^  and  bj  frtir  and  open  argnment  maintainadt  tbe 
fi|^  of  ereiy  nation  at  all  times  to  estabbab  audi  a  afstom  and 
fbrm  of  goremment  for  itaelf  as  best  aceorda  with  its  dispaaithnit 
intereat,  and  bappineas;  and  to  cbange  and  alter  ft  aa  it  aeea  oe^ 
eaaion.  Win  anj  jury  deny  to  die  nation  tins  rigbtt  If  tiiey  do^ 
dMy  are  traitors,  and  ihtk  Tcrdict  would  be  naR  and  toML  And 
if  tbey  admit  the  rig^  the  means  must  be  admitted  alao ;  for  it 
would  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  say,  that  the  right  existedt  but 
tile  means  did  not  The  question  then  is,  What  are  the  meana  by 
which  tbe  possession  and  exercise  of  this  national  ri|^  are  to  be 
aecured  t  The  answer  will  be,  that  of  maintaining,  innolaldy, 
the  right  of  investigation ;  for  investigation  always  serves  to  de- 
tect error,  and  to  bring  fordi  truth. 

I  have,  as  an  individual,  given  my  opinion  upon  what  I  believe 
to  be  not  only  the  best,  but  die  true  system  of  government, 
wiiicb  is^the  representative  system,  and  I  have  given  reasons 
for  that  opinion. 

1st,  Because  in  die  representative  S3rstem,  no  olBee  of  Tory  ex« 
traordioary  power,  or  extravagant  pay,  is  attached  to  any  in^vt- 
dual ;  and  consequeody  there  is  nothing  to  excite  diose  national 
contentions  and  civil  wars,  with  which  countries  under  monarchi- 
cal governments  are  frequently  convulsed,  and  of  which  die  bia* 
loiy  of  England  exbibita  aueh  numerous  instances. 
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Sdt  tmusum  tbe  lefirefletitetiTe  is  m  sjiteni  of  ywreramtnt 
always  in  maturity ;  whereas  monarchical  goveniment  fluctuatea 
Hiroiiflli  all  the  stagest  from  nonage  to  dotage. 

8dv  Because  the  representative  83r8tem  admits  of  none  hot 
neSf  properly  qualified,  into  the  government,  or  removes  them 
if  they  pvove  to  he  othenrise.  Whereasi  in  the  hereditary  sy»» 
toflit  a  ualioa  BMiy  be  encumbered  with  a  knave  or  an  idiot  for  a 
wiMile  lifb»liBie«  and  not  be  benefited  by  a  successor. 

4tlii  Boeanae  there  does  not  exist  a  right  to  establish  here- 
ditary government ;  or,  in  other  words,  hereditary  successors ; 
beoausa  hereditary  government  always  means  a  government  yet 
to  come,  and  the  case  always  is,  that  those  who  are  to  live  after- 
wards have  the  same  right  to  establish  government  for  themsehreSf 
as  the  people  had  who  lived  before  them ;  and,  therefore,  all  lawa 
attftmptJBg  to  establish  hereditary  government,  are  founded  on 
assumption  and  political  fiction. 

If  these  positions  be  truths,  and  I  challenge  any  roan  to  prove 
^  contrary;  if  they  tend  to  instruct  and  enlighten  mankind, 
and  to  firee  them  from  error,  oppression,  and  political  superstitioD, 
which  are  the  objects  I  have  in  view  in  publishing  them,  that  jury 
would  commit  an  act  of  injustice  to  their  country,  and  to  me,  if 
not  an  act  of  perjury,  that  should  call  them  /o/m,  mekedL,  and 
maliciauim 

Dragonetti,  in  his  treatise.  On  Virtues  and  Rewards,  has  a  pa* 
ragraph  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  every  countiy  in  the  worid— 
^  The  science,  says  he,  of  the  politician,  consists  in  fixing  the 
true  point  of  happiness  and  freedom.  Those  men  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  ages,  who  should  discover  a  mode  of  government 
that  contained  the  greatest  sum  of  indinidual  happiness  with  the 
least  national  expense.*^  But  if  juries  are  to  be  made  use  of  to 
prohibit  inquiry,  to  suppress  truth,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  this  boasted  palladium  of  liberty  becomes  the  most 
successful  instrument  of  tyranny. 

Among  the  arts  practised  at  the  bar,  and  from  the  bench,  to 
impose  upon  the  understanding  of  a  jury,  and  to  obtain  a  verdict 
where  the  consciences  of  mon  ^could  not  otherwise  consent,  one 
of  the  most  successful  has  been  that  of  calling  truth  a  libel,  and 
of  insinuating,  that  the  words  *'  falsely,  wickedly,  and  malicious- 
ly,** though  they  are  made  the  formidable  and  high  sounding  part 
of  the  GhargSa  are  not  matters  of  consideration  with  a  jury*    For 
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pMtkm  and  wilfbl  dafamatioo  t 

.  I  cannot  tooncehre  a  greater  violatioa  of  oiier«  ner  a 
ribniniiMibIn  inanlt  npoa  momli^,  and  vpoa  knaaan 
than  to  aee  a  man  attting  in  tbe  judgneat  aealt  affiifithigii  by 
nBlignalnil  Ibppeiy  of  dreaa,  to  impmaa  the  aadtenea  witkaNaat 
Aen  eauaiag  whaeaaea  and  juiy  to  be  aironi  to  Mutb  aHi  jMllBti 
himaeiniaTiQgofficiaUyawonitbeaanie;  than  eaoaing  to  bn  Mad 
n  yoaacution  againat  a  man  charging  him  wMi  having  tndMI^ 
laid  wMeumdif  wriiUm  and  fMi9h§d  m  e^HamfaUe^  wiektd^  nnd 
9§ii§iau»  hook;  and  having  gone  throogh  all  thia  wMi  a  ahew  ft 
aolemni^t  aa  if  he  aaw  the  eye  of  the  Ahnigh^  daiting  thronglh 
Hm  loof  of  the  building  like  a  ray  of  light,  turn,  in  an  tnataat,  Ihe 
whole  into  a  &rce«  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  verdict  that  could  not 
odMVwiae  be  obtained,  tell  the  jury  that  the  chaige  of  yaiM%, 
MwelrMtty,  ond  tedttfoatly,  meant  nothing ;  ^lat  tnA  waa  o«t  of 
iStub  queation ;  and  that  whether  the  person  accnaed  apoke  troth  or 
ftlaehood,  or  intended  virhum^  or  wiclnShft  waa  the  aamefting; 
and  finally  conclude  the  wretched  inquiaitorial  aeene,  by  ilaliag 
aeme  antiquated  precedent,  equally  aa  abominable  aa  that  whieft 
li  &en  acting ;  or  giving  aome  opinion  of  his  own,  and  JUodj 
OoUmg  thi  one  and  ike  otker — tow.  It  waa,  moat  probably,  to 
auch  a  judge  aa  thia,  that  the-  most  aolemn  of  all  reprooft  waa 
given— ^*  The  Lord  wUl  omUt  tkte^  thou  wkUened  watt.^ 

I  now  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  on  what  is  caHed  a  ape 
cial  jury.  Aa  to  what  ia  called  a  apecial  verdict,  I  ahall  make  no 
other  remark  upon  it,  than  that  it  is  in  reality  not  a  verdict  It  is 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  jury  to  delegate,  or  of  the  bendi  to 
obtain,  the  exercise  of  that  right,  which  is  committed  to  tiie  jmy 
only. 

With  respect  to  the  special  juries,  I  shall  state  sodi  matteri  aa 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  for  I  do  not  find  any  uniform  opiniott 
concerning  the  mode  of  appointing  them. 

In  the  firat  place,  the  mode  of  trial  is  but  of  modem  mventkin 
and  the  origin  of  it,  aa  I  am  told,  is  as  follows  : 

Formerly,  when  disputes  arose  between  merchants,  and  were 
brought  before  a  court,  the  case  waa  that  the  nature  of  their  oom- 
BMfce,  and  the  method  of  keeping  merchants'  accounts  not  being 
anflioiently  understood  by  persons  outof  UieirownliHe^itbecainNi 
nocMsaiy  to  depart  firom  the  common  mode  of  ffpoMigjarfaai' 
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vboie  frmciuiU  kn^omUdgt  would  enable  them  justlj  to  decido 
ppon  die  case.  From  tbia  introduction,  special  juries  became 
SMire  geaeial,  but  some  doiri^ts  baving  arisen  as  to  dieir  legalitj. 
Ml  act  was  passed  in  the  3d  of  George  II.  to  establish  them  as 
IflgsJf  and  also  to  extend  them  to  all  cases,  not  onlj  between 
indinduaisf  but  in  cases  where  the  government  iMfshmM  h%  Hu 
pnmfuhrm  This  most  probabij  gave  rise  to  die  sus|Hcion  so 
generalljr  entertained  of  packing  a  jurj ;  because,  bj  this  ae^ 
when  the  crown,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  prosecutor,  the  master  of 
the  crown-irffice,  who  holds  his  office  under  the  crown,  is  the  peiw 
son  who  eidier  wholly  nominates,  or  has  great  power  in  nominat* 
ing  the  jqiy,  and  therefore  it  bos  greatly  the  appearance  of  the 
prosecuting  party  selecting  a  jury. 

The  process  is  as  follows : 

Ob  motion  being  made  in  court,  by  either  the  plaintiff  or  defen 
dant,  for  a  special  jury,  the  court  grants  it  or  not,  at  its  own 
discretion. 

If  il  be  granted,  the  solicitor  of  the  party  that  applied  for  the 
special  jury,  gives  notice  to  the  solicitor  of  the  adverse  party,  and 
a  day  and  hour  are  appointed  for  them  to  meet  at  the  office  of  die 
master  of  the  crown-office.  The  master  of  the  crown-office  sends 
to  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  who  attends  with  the  sheriff's  book  of 
freeholders.  Forty-eight  names  are  taken,  and  a  copy  thereof 
given  to  each  of  the  parties ;  and,  on  a  future  day,  notice  is  again 
given,  and  the  solicitors  meet  a  second  time,  and  each  strikes  out 
twelve  names.  The  list  being  thus  reduced  from  forty-eight  to 
twenty-four,  the  first  twelve  that  appear  in  court  and  answer  to 
t)ieir  names,  is  the  special  jury  for  that  cause.  The  first  operadoB» 
that  of  taking  the  forty-ei^  names,  is  called  nominating  the  jury  • 
and  the  reducing  them  to  twentjr-four  is  called  striking  the  jury 

Having  thus  stated  the  general  process,  I  come  to  particulars  ; 
and  the  first  question  will  be,  how  are  the  forty-eight  names,  out 
of  which  the  jury  is  to  be  struck,  obtained  firom  the  sheriff's 
book!  For  nerein  lies  die  principle  ground  of  suspidon,  with 
respect  to  what  is  understood  by  packing  of  juries. 

Either  they  must  be  taken  by  some  rule  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties,  or  by  some  common  rule  known  and  establisbed  be* 
Ssnimndt  or  at  the  discretion  of  some  person,  who,  in  such  a  casot 
ou^  to  be  pmrfecdy  disinterested  in  the  issue,  as  well  eficially 
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In  tbe  case  of  merchaDU,  and  in  all  caaes  between  indmdwki 
die  master  of  the  office,  called  the  crown-office*  is  official^  an 
indiffiwent  person,  and  as  such  may  be  a  proper  person  to  aet 
between  the  parties,  and  present  them  with  a  list  of  fortf-d||^ 
names,  out  of  which  each  party  is  to  strike  tweWe.  But  the  case 
assumes  an  entire  difference  of  character,  when  the  gorommaat 
itself  is  the  prosecutor.  The  master  of  the  crown-office  is  Aea 
an  officer  holding  his  office  under  the  prosecutor ;  and  it  is  then- 
fore  no  wonder  that  the  suspicion  of  packing  juries  should,  in  sock 
eases,  have  been  so  prevalent. 

This  will  apply  with  additional  force,  when  the  prosecution  is 
eommenced  against  the  author  or  publisher  of  such  works  as  treat 
of  reforms,  and  of  the  abolition  of  superfluous  places  and  offices, 
&c.  because  in  such  cases  every  person  holding  an  office,  subject 
to  that  suspicion,  becomes  interested  as  a  party ;  and  the  office, 
ealled  the  crown-office,  may,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  be  of 
this  description. 

I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  the  master  of  the  crown-office  is 
to  open  the  sherifi*'s  book  as  it  were  per  hazard,  and  take  there- 
out forty-eight  following  names,  to  which  the  word  merchant  or 
esquire  is  affixed.  The  former  of  these  are  certainly  proper, 
when  the  case  is  between  merchants,  and  has  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  custom,  and  to  nothing  else.  As  to  the  word  es- 
quire, every  man  is  an  esquire  who  pleases  to  call  himself  esquire; 
and  the  sensible  part  of  mankind  are  leaving  it  ofi*.  But  the  mat- 
ter for  inquiry  is,  whether  there  be  any  existing  law  to  direct  the 
mode  by  which  the  forty- eight  names  shall  be  taken,  or  whether 
the  mode  be  merely  that  of  custom  which  the  office  has  created ; 
or  whether  the  selection  of  the  forty-eight  be  wholly  at  the  dis- 
cretion and  choice  of  the  master  of  the  crown-office  t  One  or 
other  of  the  two  latter  appears  to  be  the  case,  because  the  act 
already  mentioned,  of  the  3d  of  George  II.  lays  down  no  rule  or 
mode,  nor  refers  to  any  preceding  law — but  says  only,  that  special 
juries  shall  hereafter  be  struck, ''  tn  such  manner  oi  $peeial  juries 
have  been  and  are  usually  atruch.^^ 

This  act  appears  to  have  been  what  is  generally  understood  by 
a  ^*  deep  take  m."  It  was  fitted  to  the  spur  of  the  moment  in 
which  it  was  passed,  3d  of  Greorge  II.  when  parties  ran  high,  and 
it  served  to  throw  into  the  hands  of  Walpole,  who  was  then  minia- 
ter,  the  management  of  juries  in  crown  prosecutions,  by  maUnf 
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Ae  noiiimatioii  of  dw  forty-eiglit  ponoDs,  from  whom  the  jary 
to  be  strackt  follow  the  precedent  established  bj  durtom  between 
individuals,  and  by  this  means  it  slipped  into  practice  with  less 
suspicioo.  Now,  the  manner  of  obtaining  special  juries  through 
die  medium  of  an  officer  of  die  government,  such,  for  instance,  a« 
a  master  of  the  crown-office,  may  be  impartial  in  the  case  of  mer- 
chaotSi  or  other  individuals,  but  it  becomes  highly  improper  and 
suspietous  ia  cases  where  the  government  itself  is  one  of  die  par- 
ties. And  it  must,  upon  the  whole,  appear  a  strange  inconsisten- 
cy, that  a  government  should  keep  one  officer  to  nominate  the  for^ 
ty-ei^  persons  from  whom  the  jury  is  to  be  struck,  both  of  whom 
are  oficm  of  the  eiwU  /ts/,  and  yet  continue  to  call  this  by  tho 
pompous  name  of  ike  gUnriaus  right  of  trial  by  jury  ! 

In  the  case  of  the  king  against  Jordan,  for  publii^g  the  Rights 
of  Man,  the  attorney-general  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial jury,  and  the  master  of  the  crown-office  nominated  the  forty* 
eight  persons  himself,  and  took  them  from  such  part  of  the  sheriff's 
hook  as  he  pleased. 

The  trial  did  not  come  on,  occasioned  by  Jordan  withdrawing 
his  plea ;  but  if  it  had,  it  might  have  afforded  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  special  juries ;  for  thou^  such  discussion 
might  have  had  no  effect  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  it  would« 
in  the  present  disposition  for  inquiry,  have  had  a  considera- 
ble effect  upon  the  country ;  and,  in  all  national  reforms,  this 
is  the  proper  point  to  begin  at  Put  a  country  right,  and  it  will 
soon  put  government  right*  Among  the  improper  things  acted 
by  the  government  in  the  case  of  special  juries,  on  their  own 
motion,  one  has  been  that  of  treating  the  jury  with  a  dinner, 
and  afterwards  giving  each  jurjrman  two  guineas,  if  a  verdict  bo 
found  for  the  prosecution,  and  only  one  if  otherwise ;  and  it  has 
been  long  observed,  that,  in  London  and  Westminster,  there  are 
persons  who  appear  to  make  a  trade  of  serving,  by  being  so  fre» 
quently  seen  upon  special  juries. 

Thus  much  for  special  juries.  As  to  what  is  called  a  commote 
jwry^  upon  any  government  prosecution  against  die  author  or  pub> 
lisher  of  die  RighU  of  Man,  during  die  time  of  the  pre«en(  sheriffry^ 
I  have  008  question  to  offer,  which  is,  whetkor  ike  present  eheriffa 
of  London,  kamng  publicly  prejudged  the  eaee^  by  the  part  they 
kmoo  i&km  In  procming  m  mddreufrom  the  eomUy  ofMiddUmm^ 
{himmMT  dimimUive  and  nmgmJicmU  (hs  numkr  of  addremon 
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were,  being  anhf  one  himdred  4md  tighUm)  art  digUb  «r  prqMr 
ptrwmt  to  b€  tn/nuf mI  wtfik  ike  power  of  reharmng  a  jmrf  fo  fry 
fiU  iMtte  of  any  ameh  proweeuiton. 

But  the  whole  matter  appears,  at  least  to  me,  to  be  worAj  of  a 
more  extensive  consideration  than  what  relates  to  anj  jafy*  whether 
special  or  common  ;  for  the  case  is,  whether  aoj  part  of  a  whole 
nation,  locally  selected  as  a  jury  of  twelve  men  always  is,  be  com- 
petent to  judge  and  determine  for  the  whole  notion,  on  any  matter 
that  relates  to  systems  and  prineiples  of  government,  and  whether 
it  be  not  applying  the  institution  of  juricM  to  purposes  for  which 
such  institutions  were  not  intended  I     For  eaample, 

I  have  asserted,  in  the  work  Rights  of  Man,  that  as  every  man 
iu  the  nation  pays  tMces,  so  has  every  man  a  right  to  a  share  in 
government,  and,  consequently,  that  the  people  of  Manchester, 
Birmingham, 'Sheffield,  Leeds,  Halifax,  dec.  have  the  same  righl 
as  those  of  London.  Shall,  then,  twelve  men,  pidced  oat  between 
Temple-bar  and  Whitechapel,  because  the  book  happened  to  be 
first  published  there,  decide  upon  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  towns,  or  of  any  other  town  or  village  in  the  nation  ? 

Having  tons  spoken  of  juries,  I  come  next  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  matter  contained  in  the  information  or  proee- 
eution. 

The  work.  Rights  of  Man,  consists  of  part  the- first,  and  part  the 
second.  The  first  the  prosecutor  has  thought  it  moat  proper  to 
let  alono ;  and  from  the  second  part  he  has  selected  a  few  ahoit 
paragraphs,  making  in  the  whole  not  quite  two  pages  of  the  same 
printing  as  in  the  cheap  edition.  Those  paragraphs  relate  chiefly 
to  certain  factfl,  such  as  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  the  coming  of 
George  L  commonly  called  the  house  of  Hanover,  or  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  or  some  such  house.  The  arguments,  plana  and  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  work,  the  prosecutor  baa  not  ventured  to 
attack.     They  are  beyond  his  reach. 

The  act  which  the  prosecutor  appears  to  rest  most  opon  for  the 
support  of  the  prosecution,  is  the  act,  entitled  ^  An  act»  declaring 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  settling  the  auctee- 
sion  of  the  crown,"  passed  in  the  first  year  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  **bitt 
of  rights." 

•   Ihavecanedthiabill'«^MIq/'«magt«Mfe/'iasiitt."  Hynap 
aons,  and  also  my  proofs,  are  as  follow : 
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Tlw  imtfaod  and  principto  which  this  bill  takes  for  declaring 
righit  and  libertiest  are  id  direct  coDtradictipn  to  rights  and  liber* 
ties ;  it  is  an  assumed  attempt  to  take  them  wholly  from  pos- 
terity^—(or  the  declaration  in  the  said  bill  is  as  follows « 

M  The  lards  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  do,  in  tJu 
fiasM ufalliJu  peopie^  most  humbly  and  faithfully  mbtnit  iAem- 
#e/eatt  ihtir  4etr«,  tuul  pottmty  forever  ;*'  that  is,  to  William  and 
Mary  his  wife,  their  heirs  and  successors.  This  is  a  strange  way 
of  declaring  rights  and  liberties.  But  the  parliament  who  made 
this  dedarataoa  in  the  name,  and  on  the  part  of  the  people,  had  no 
authority  from  them  for  so  doing ;  and  with  respect  to  poateriiy 
far  socr,  they  had  no  right  or  authority  whatever  in  the  case.  It 
was  assumption  and  usurpation.  I  have  reasoned  very  extensive- 
ly against  the  principle  of  this  bill,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of 
Man ;  the  prosecutor  has  silently  admitted  that  reasoning,  and  he 
now  commences  a  prosecution  on  the  authority  of  the  bill,  after 
admitting  the  reasoning  against  it 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  declaration  in  this  bill,  abject 
and  irrational  as  it  is,  had  no  other  intentional  operation  than 
against  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  and  their  abettors.  The  idea 
did  not  then  exist,  that  in  the  space  of  an  hundred  years,  posterity 
luight  discover  a  different  and  much  better  system  of  government, 
and  that  evecy  species  of  hereditary  government  might  fall,  as 
popes  and  monks  had  fallen  before.  This,  I  say,  was  not  then 
jthought  of,  and  therefore  the  application  of  the  bill,  in  the  present 
case,  is  a  new,  erroneous,  and  illegal  application,  and  is  the  same 
as  creating  a  new  bill  ex  po8i  facto. 

It  has  ever  been  the  crafl  of  courtiers,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  an  expensive  and  enormous  civil  list,  and  a  mummery  of 
useless  and  antiquated  places  and  offices  at  the  public  expense,  to 
be  continually  hanging  England  upon  some  individual  or  other, 
called  kingf  though  the  man  might  not  have  capacity  to  be  a  parish 
constable.  The  folly  and  absurdity  of  this,  is  appearing  more  and 
more  every  day ;  and  still  those  men  continue  to  act  as  if  no 
•Iteration  in  the  public  opinion  had  taken  place.  They  hear 
each  other's  nonsense,  and  suppose  the  whole  nation  talks  the 
name  gibberish. 

Let  such  men  cry  up  the  house  of  Orange,  or  the  house  of 
Branswick*  if  they  please.    They  would  cry  up  any  ot)ier  boun 
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if  it  mnUA  iheir  purpoflet  aod  giire  m  good  reumw  Ar  iL  But 
vlHt  is  tliu  house,  or  thmt  bousst  or  onj  othsr  Imioso  to  a  oaliott ! 

freedom  depends  whioXiy  upon  berself,  end  not  on  saj  ImmmovDot 
on  any  individus].  I  tsk  not  in  what  light  this  caige  of  fbraign 
houses  appears  to  others,  hut  I  will  say  in  what  light  it  appenn  to 
wm.  It  was  like  the  trees  of  the  forest^  saying  onto  the  hraanblek 
come  thou  and  reign  over  us. 

Thus  much  for  both  of  their  houses.  I  now  come  to  speak  of 
two  other  houses,  which  are  also  put  into  the  inforaationt  ond 
tfiose  are  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  house  of  commons.  Heie,  1 
suppose,  the  attorney-general  intends  to  prove  me  guilty  of  speak« 
ing  either  truth  or  falsehood ;  for,  according  to  the  nrndera  inter- 
pretation of  libels,  it  does  not  signify  which,  and  the  only  impfore- 
ment  necessary  to  show  the  complete  absurdity  of  such  doctrine, 
would  be,  to  prosecute  a  man  for  uttering  a  mostyUst  mmd  wiek$i 
inak. 

I  will  quote  the  part  I  am  going  to  give,  from  the  ofieo  oopy« 
with  the  attorney-general's  inuendoes,  enclosed  in  parentheses,  as 
Aey  stand  in  the  information,  and  I  hope  that  civil  list  officer  will 
caution  the  court  not  to  laugh  when  be  reads  them,  and  also  Is 
take  care  not  to  laugh  himself. 

The  information  states.  That  Humuu  Fam^  ^•Hig  •  wiVtsd, 
moKctoflit,  sedHiofUy  and  evil  ditpoitd  pwrwon^  kaih^  wiikforeB  end 
ornUy  and  most  vficktd  ctmningj  written  and  jmbliihed  m  cfrlocs 
faUe^  teandahutf  malicimu^  and  seditious  Ubel ;  m  aus  pari  iksrmf^ 
to  the  tenor  and  effect  following^  that  is  to  say : 

**  With  respect  to  the  two  houses,  of  which  the  English  parlia- 
ment {uuaning  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom)  is  composed,  they 
appear  to  be  efiectually  influenced  into  one,  and,  as  a  legislature,* 
to  have  no  temper  of  its  own.  The  minister,  (suotitag'  tks  aimu- 
Ur  employed  by  the  king  of  this  rsabnj  in  the  admsnisiration  cfiks 
govsmmeni  thereof)  whoever  he  at  any  time  may  be,  touches  ii 
{meaning  the  tteo  houses  of  parliament  of  this  kingdom)  as  with  an 
opium  wand,  and  it  (meaning  the  two  houses  ofparUaausU  ef  this 
kingdom)  sleeps  obedience.  As  I  am  not  malicious  enou^  to 
disturb  their  repose,  though  it  be  time  they  should  awake,  I  leave 
fBbe  two  houses  and  the  attorney-general,  to  die  enjoyment  of  diaiff 
imawiii  and  proceed  to  a  new  subject" 
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The  gendeoMii*  to  whom  I  rinill  next  addrets  myself,  are  thoae 
iFho  have  atjled  themselTea  ^^friendi  of  ih%  ptoplt^^  holding  their 
Meeting  at  the  Freemaaon'a  tavern,  London, 

One  of  the  principal  membera  of  this  society,  is  Mr.  Grey,  who* 
I  believe,  is  also  one  of  the  most  independent  members  in  parlia- 
ment.  I  colleet  this  opinion  from  what  Mr.  Buriie  formerly  men- 
tioned to  me,  rather  than  from  any  knowledge  of  my  own.  The 
occasioa  was  as  follows : 

I  was  in  En^nd  at  the  time  the  bubble  broke  forth  about 
Nootfcn  Sound:  and  the  day  after  the  king's  message,  as  it  is 
called,  was  sent  to  parliament ;  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Burke,  that 
apon  the  condition  the  French  revolution  should  not  be  a  subject 
(for  he  was  then  writing  the  book  I  have  since  answered)  I  would 
call  on  him  the  next  day,  and  mention  some  matters  I  was  ae- 
Xoainted  with,  respecting  the  affair ;  for  it  appeared  to  me  extras 
ordhuiry  that  any  body  of  men,  calling  themselves  representa- 
tives, should  commit  themselves  so  precipitately,  or,  **  sleep  obe« 
dience,**  as  parliament  was  then  doing,  and  run  a  -nation  into 
expense,  and,  perhaps,  a  war,  without  so  much  as  inquiring 
into  the  case,  or  the  subject,  of  both  which  I  had  some  know« 
ledge. 

When  I  saw  Mr.  Burke,  and  mentioned  the  circumstances  to 
him,  he  particularly  spoke  of  Mr.  Grey,  as  the  fittest  member  to 
bring  such  matters  forward;  for,  said  Mr.  Burke,**  lam  not 
iht  proper  person  to  do  it,  as  I  am  in  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Pitt 
about  Mr.  Hastings*  trial."  I  hope  the  attorney-g^neiel  will 
allow,  that  Mr.  Burke  was  then  sleeping  his  obedience.  But  to 
return  to  the  society. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  the  general  motive  of  this 
society  is  any  thing  more  than  that  by  which  every  former  parlia- 
mentary opposition  has  been  governed,  and  by  which  the  present 
is  sufliciently  known.  Failing  in  their  pursuit  of  power  and  place 
within  doors,  they  have  now  (and  that  in  not  a  very  mannerly 
manner)  endeavored  to  possess  themselves  of  that  ground  out  of 
doors,  which,  had  it  not  been  made  by  others,  would  not  have 
been  made  by  them.  They  appear  to  roe  to  have  watched,  with 
more  cunning  than  candor,  the  progress  of  a  certain  publication, 
and  when  they  saw  it  had  excited  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  was  ra- 
pkHy  spreading,  they  stepped  forward  to  profit  by  the  opportmiitj, 
and  Mr.  Fox  ikem  called  H  a  libeL    In  saying  this,  be  libelled 
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kkoMlf.  PoliCieitM  ofthtf  eaal,  WK^  I  llle«^  w  ftoM  ipIm 
between  partiest  and  lie  by  for  OTento,  are  to  be  found  in  ofeiy 
eoontry,  and  it  never  jet  happened  chat  tfwf  did  not  do  bmnw  iMna 
dian  good.  They  embarraaa  buaineMt  firttter  it  to  nothingt  pM^ 
plex  the  people,  and  the  event  to  tfaemselvaa  f^enerally  is,  thntlhnjr 
go  just  fiur  enough  to  make  enemiea  of  the  few,  without  going  far 
enough  to  make  friends  of  the  many. 

IVhoever  will  read  the  declarations  ofthis  society,  of  the  Mdief 
April  and  5th  of  May,  willfind  a  studied  reserveuponail  Hbm  points 
tlmt  are  real  abuses.  They  speak  not  once  of  die  eitinvaganee 
of  govemmentv  of  the  abominable  list  of  unneoossary  and 
places  and  pensions,  of  the  enormity  of  die  civil  Ust,  Of  dm 
of  taxes,  nor  of  any  one  matter  tibat  substantially  affects  the  nation ; 
and  from  some  conversation  that  has  passed  in  that  sodety,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  it  is  any  part  of  their  plan  to  terry  this  class 
of  reforms  into  practice.  No  opposition  party  ev«r  did,  mhau  k 
gained  possession. 

In  making  these  free  observations,  I  mean  not  to  enter  into  ooi^ 
tendon  with  this  society ;  their  incivility  towards  me  is  what  I 
should  expect  fivm  place-hunting  reformers.  They  are  welcome^ 
however,  to  the  ground  they  have  advanced  upon,  and  I  widi  that 
every  individual  among  them  may  act  in  the  same  upright,  unin* 
fluenced,  and  public  spirited  manner  that  I  bave  done.  Whatever- 
reforms  may  be  obtained,  and  by  whatever  means,  they  will  be  iar 
the  benefit  of  others  and  not  of  me.  I  have  no  other  interest  in 
the  cause  than  the  interest  of  my  heart.  The  part  I  have  acted 
has  been  wholly  that  of  a  volunteer,  uncomiected  with  party ;  and 
when  I  quit,  it  shall  be  as  honorably  as  I  begun. 

I  consider  the  reform  of  parliament,  by  an  application  to  parlia- 
ment,  as  proposed  by  the  society,  to  be  a  worn  out  hacknied  sub- 
ject, about  which  the  nation  is  tired,  and  the  parties  are  deceiving 
each  other.  It  is  not  a  subject  that  is  cognizable  before  pailia- 
ment,  because  no  goveroroent  has  a  right  to  alter  itself,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  The  right,  and  the  exercise  of  that  rig^t,  apper* 
tains  to  the  nation  only,  and  the  proper  means  is  by  a  national 
convendon,  elected  for  the  purpose,  by  all  the  people.  By 
this,  the  will  of  the  nation  whether  to  reform  or  not,  or  what 
the  reform  shall  be,  or  how  far  it  shall  extend,  will  be  known 
and  it  cannot  be  known  by  any  other  means.     F&rtial  ad 
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Atwioa,  or  MfMurate  aasocktioM,  «re  not  testioioiiiea  of  tho 
genend  wilL 

It  Uf  lioweveTf  cerfain,  that  the  opinions  of  men*  with  respect 
to  sjrstaiiis  and  principles  of  government,  are  changing  fast  in  aH 
coantiM^  The  alteration  in  England  within  the  space  of  a  little 
more  than  a  yeari  is  far  greater  than  could  have  been  believedt 
and  it  is  daily  and  hourly  increasing.  It  moves  along  the  country 
with  the  silence  of  thought  The  enormous  expense  of  govern* 
ment  has  prov<4(ed  men  to  thiok,  by  making  them  feel ;  and  the 
prodaiBalion  has  served  to  increase  jealousy  and  disgust  To 
pcevent»  therefore,  those  commotions  which  too  often  and  too  sud- 
denly arise  from  suflbcated  discontents,  it  is  best  that  the  general 
wiLi»  should  have  the  full  and  free  opportunity  of  being  publicly 
ascertained  and  known. 

Wretdied  as  the  state  of  representation  is  in  England,  It  is  every 
day  becoming  worse,  because  the  unrepresented  parts  of  the  nation 
are  increasiog  in  population  and  property,  and  the  represented 
parts  are  decreasing.  It  is,  therefore,  no  ill  grounded  estimation 
to  say,  that  as  not  one  person  in  seven  is  represented,  at  least 
ibnrteen  millions  of  taxes,  out  of  the  seventeen  millions,  are  paid 
by  the  unrepresented  part;  for  although  copyholds  and  leaseholds 
are  assessed  to  the  land  tex,  the  holders  are  unrepresented. 
Should  then  a  general  demur  take  place  as  to  the  obligation  of 
paying  taxes,  on  the  ground  of  not  being  represented,  it  is  not  the 
representatives  of  rottenf-boroughs,  nor  special  juries,  that  can  de- 
etde  the  question.  This  is  one  of  the  possible  cases  that  ought  to 
be  foreseen,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  might 
arise  to  numerous  individuals,  by  provoking  it 

I  colifess  I  have  no  idea  of  petitioning  for  rights.  Whatever 
the  rights  of  people  are,  they  have  a  right  to  them,  and  nobody  has 
a  right  either  to  withhold  them,  or  to  grant  them.  Government 
•oght  to  be  established  on  such  principles  of  justice  as  to  exclude 
te  occasion  of  all  sueh  applications ;  for,  wherever  they  appear, 
they  are  virtually  accusations* 

I  wish  diat  Mr.  Crrey,  shice  he  has  embarked  in  the  business, 
would  take  the  whole  of  it  into  consideration.  He  will  then  see, 
that  the  ri^  of  reforming  ttie  state  of  the  representatioir  does  not 
reside  in  periiament,  and  that  the  only  motion  he  could  con- 
MBlently  make  woold  be,  that  parliament  should  reammmd  the 
election  of  a  convention  of  the  people,  because  all  pay  taxes.  Bui 
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nheiher  pariiaiiieiit  recommeiid  it  or  not*  the  r^^  of  dio 
would  neither  be  lessened  nor  increased  thereby* 

As  to  petitions  from  the  unrepresented  party  toey  ought  not 
to  be  looked  for.  As  well  might  it  be  expected  thai  Mawcheiler, 
Sheffield,  &c.  should  petition  the  rotten-borou^^s,  as  iStml  ^hj 
should  petition  the  representatives  of  thoso  boroughs.  Thoao  two 
towns  alone  pay  far  more  taxes  than  all  the  rotteD4M»oi]^g^  put 
together,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  they  shouki  pay  ilnir 
eoort  either  to  the  borou^^  or  the  borough-mongers. 

It  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  what  is  called  pariiament,  is 
composed  of  two  houses  that  have  always  declared  agauut  the 
right  of  each  other  to  interfere  in  any  matter  that  related  to  the  eir* 
cumstances  of  either,  particularly  that  of  election.  A  reform, 
therefore,  in  the  representation  cannot,  on  the  gro«»d  thegr  haio 
mdtvidually  taken,  become  the  subject  of  au  act  of  pariiaaMot, . 
because  such  a  mode  would  include  the  interference,  agaiost 
which  the  commons  on  their  part  have  protested ;  bat  mnal,  as 
well  on  the  ground  of  formality,  as  on  that  of  right,  proceed  firoM 
a  national  convention. 

Let  Mr.  Grey,  or  any  other  man,  sit  down  and  endeavor  to  pd 
Us  thoughts  together,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  an  applioatiqB 
to  pariiament  for  a  reform  of  parliament,  and  he  will  aoon  cob» 
vince  himself  of  the  folly  of  the  attempt  He  will  find  that  he 
cannot  get  on ;  that  he  cannot  make  his  thoughts  join,  so  as  to 
produce  any  effect ;  for,  whatever  formality  of  words  he  may  use, 
they  will  unavoidably  include  two  ideas  directly  opposed  to  euch 
other  ;  the  one  in  setting  forth  the  reasons,  the  other  in  prayii^  for 
relief,  and  the  two,  when  placed  together,  would  stand  thus :  **  llu 
represenialion  in  parliament  u  so  very  corrupt^  tktU  we  cam  no 
longer  confide  in  t/, — and^  therefore^  confiding  in  the  jmtiee  amd 
wisdom  of  parliament^  we  pray^*^  4^. 

The  heavy  manner  in  which  every  former  proposed  applicalMMi 
to  parliament  has  dragged,  sufficiently  shows,  that  thooc^  the  n^ 
tion  might  not  exactly  see  the  awkwardness  of  the  measmOt  it 
could  not  clearly  see  its  way,  by  those  means.  *To  this  also  may 
ho  added  another  remark,  which  is,  that  the  worse  parltament  iS| 
the  less  will  be  the  inclination  to  petition  iL  This  indifiereoeov 
▼lowed  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  one  of  the  strongest  censures  the  pulH 
lie  express.  It  is  as  if  they  were  to  say  to  theas,  «« To  are  m* 
worth  reforming.'' 
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Let  uif  nwn  esmniiie  Htm  court-calendar  of  placeiiieii  in  bodi 
kouaea*  and  Iha  manner  in  which  the  civil  liat  operatea,  and  ha 
will  be  at  no  loaa  to  aeeoant  for  thia  indifference  and  want  of 
eonfidenee  on  one  aide,  nor  of  the  oppoaition  to  reforma  on  the 
otfier. 

Who  would  have  auppoaed  that  Mr.  Burke,  holding  forth  aa  ha 
foi  marly  did  against  aecret  influence,  and  corrupt  n^joritieat 
akould  become  a  concealed  pensioner  T  I  will  now  state  the  caaot 
not  for  the  litde  porpoae  of  exposing  Mr.  Burke,  but  to  ahow  the 
tnconmatency  of  any  application  to  a  body  of  men,  more  than  half 
of  whom,  aa  fiur  aa  the  nation  can  at  present  know,  may  be  in  the 
name  caae  with  himaelf. 

Towards  the  end  of  Lord  North's  administration,  Mr.  Burke 
broo^  a  bill  into  pariiament,  generally  known  by  Mr.  Burke'a 
reform  bill ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  is  enacted,  **  That  no 
penaionexceeding  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year,  shall  be 
granted  to  any  one  person,  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  pen- 
nons granted  in  one  year  shall  not  exceed  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;"  a  list  of  which,  **  together  with  the  tumuB  of  the  penom 
to  whom  the  same  are  granted,  shall  be  laid  before  parliament  in 
twenty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  session,  until  the  whole 
'pension  list  dudl  be  reduced  to  ninety  thousand  pounds.''  A  pro- 
visory clause  is  afterwards  added,  **  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  to  return  into  the  ex- 
chequer, any  pension  or  annuity,  wtihoui  a  name^  on  his  making 
oath  that  such  pension  or  annuity  is  not  directly  or  indirectly 
for  the  benefit,  use,  or  behoof  of  any  member  of  the  house  of 
commons." 

But  soon  after  fliat  admimstration  ended,  and  the  par^  Mr. 
Burke  acted  with  came  into  power,  it  appears  from  the  circum- 
stances I  am  going  to  relate,  that  Mr.  Burke  became -himself  a 
pensioner  in  disguise ;  in  a  similar  manner  aa  if  a  pension  had  been 
granted  in  the  name  of  John  Nokes,  to  be  privately  paid  to  and  en- 
foyed  by  Tom  Stiles.  The  name  of  Edmund  Burke  does  not  ap> 
pear  ib  the  original  transaction :  but  after  the  penaion  waa  ob* 
tained,  Mr.  Burke  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  it  at  once,  by 
aelKng  or  mortgaging  it ;  and  the  gentleman  in  whose  name  the 
penaiott  stands,  applied  to  one  of  the  public  officea  for  Aat  pur- 
yoaa.    TUa  unfortunately  brought  forth  the  name  of  Simmi 
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Aii^«  wteradpeDiioiierof  lylMML|ffrcHHiiik  Whe* 
InunpetfoHh  iriwt  dwjcall  te  MeMngiof  tteeoMrtfcytaitii 
^ugjjbl  to  bo  known  wasl  ■ottoi  owsMnno  ^'^  wnno  idw 
'  AitotiiedTflKgtof»iwBiottn-yB«r,tlknotlobaBuypw»uiihit 
any  one  man  can  eat,  drink,  or  consumo  te  wMe  npon  JirniaeK 
Tbtb  coae  ia«  Ikat  aboTo  half  the  som  ia  anmallj  afpoftiuimt 
among  coortiora,  and  court  nmnkaw  of  bo<h  ha<aoa,ni  pineea  aarf 
offieesy  akogother  inBignfieaol«  and  porfectly  naaleai,  aa  to  eiN»* 
ijr  porpoBo  of  chril,  imlionai,  and  manly  gofonMnant.    For  » 

alancOf 

Of  what  use  in  die  aeienee  and  ayatem  of  fpofvenmont,  io  whai 
M  called  a  lord  chamberlaiD,  a  master  and  miatreaa  of  ttie  tobea,  a 
maaCer  of  the  horaov  a  roaster  of  the  hawka,  and  a  hDndrad  oAer 
anch  thingst  Laws  derhre  no  additiooal  Ibice,  nor  addkional  ex* 
eellence  from  such  mommeiy. 

In  the  disboraeroonts  of  the  chrit  list  for  the  year  1786,  (whiA 
may  be  seen  in  8ir  John  St.  Ciair^  Histaiy  of  the  Rev^nie^) 
are  four  separate  charges  for  this  nromniery  oflfoe  of  chamber 
lain : 

1st,       -        .        .        -        .        .      M,770i.  17a.  — 

Sd, S^OOO    —     — 

3d, Si,OW     If     — 

4lh, 10,000     19     8dL 


75^91.1^.   8A 
Besides  1,1192.  chaiged  for  alms. 

From  this  sample  the  rest  may  be  guessed  at  As  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  hawks,  (there  are  no  hawks  kept,  and  if  there  were,  it  is 
no  reason  the  people  should  pay  the  expense  of  feeding,  them 
many  of  whom  are  put  to  it  to  get  bread  for  their  children,)  his 
aakury  is  l,372i.  10». 

And  besides  a  list  of  items  of  dns  kind,  sufficient  to  fill  a  quhe 
ef  paper,  die  pension  lists  alone  aro  107,4042.  18t.  Ad.  whidi  hi  a 
greater  sum  than  all  the  expenses  of  the  federal  govemment  ia 
America  amount  to. 

Among  the  items,  there  are  two,  that  I  had  no  expectation  of 
&iding,  and  which,  m  this  day  of  mqoiry  after  ciiril  list  infloenco, 
•ought  to  be  exposed.  The  one  is  an  annual  payment  of  one  tiioa* 
«and  seven  hundred  pounds  to  the  dissenting  mmhrtem  in  Engka^ 
and  the  other,  eight  hundred  peonds  to  those  uk>  Ireland. 


11m  ^  «w  fiMt,  asd  te  CflriMioo,  w  I  am  iitf^^ 
torn  s  Urn  whole  •«■  of  1,7001.  is  paid  to  ono  potaos,  a  dimniU 
ing  tmaiaCar  m  Loadoa,  wiM>  dmdoa  h  aoMNig  oigfat  other* ;  mmi 
(hoaa  eighl  aaMBg  aoeh  othera  aa  they  plaaae.  Hm  li^-body  of 
the  duaeataSi  and  naiqr  of  their  priacipai  nkiiaterav  hare  loBf 
cooaidered  it  aa  diahoaoraUe,  and  hare  endeavoied  to  prevent  it» 
hotatill  it  niajjaaiai  to  he  aeeietly  paid;  and  aa  te  world  haa 
aoBietimea  oaas  fory  luboaaa  addreaaea  firon  parte  of  tiiat  bodj«  it 
taay  aatarattf  he  eeppoeed  that  the  reoeivera,  like  biahopa  and 
otlMT  cooit  derfy,  are  not  idle  in  promoting  them.  How  the 
aMwey  ia  diatriheted.in  Ireland,  I  know  not. 

To  reeeontall  the  aeciet  hiatoiy  of  the  oi^il  liat^  is  not  the  in* 
tention  of  thia  pahlieatioik  It  ia  aoffieient  in  thia  place  to  ezpoee 
its  general  character^  and  the  mass  of  influence  it  keepa  alive.  It 
will  neceaaarily  hecome  one  of  the  ohjeota  of  reform ;  and  Aere- 
loie  enoagh  ia  aaid  to  ahow,  dmt  under  its  operatioot  no  ap^iea- 
tion  to  parliameat  ean  he  expeeled  to  aocoeedv  nor  can  conaiatently 
bemaie. 

Sach  reforms  will  .not  be  promoted  by  dm  party  Aat  is  in  poe* 
aessioa  of  those  places,  nor  by  the  opposition  who  are  waiting  for 
them ;  and  aa  to  a  mtre  rtfifrw^  in  the  atate  of  the  representationi 
under  the  idea  thai  another  parliament,  differently  elected  from  the 
present,  hut  still  a  third  component  part  of  the  same  system,  and 
aubject  to  the  control  of  the  other  two  puts,  will  abolish  those 
abuses,  is  akogelher  delusion ;  hecanse  it  is  not  only  impractical 
ble  on  the  ground  of  formality,  but  ia  unwiaely  exposing  another 
set  of  men  to  the  aame  eormptioos  that  have  tainted  the  preeeot. 

Were  all  the  objects  that  require  reform  accomplishable  by  a 
asere  reform  in  the  state  of  repreeentation,  the  persons  who  com* 
poee  the  present  parliament  mig^  with  rather  more  propriety,  be 
asked  to  abolish  all  the  abuaes  themaelves,  than  be  applied  to  aa 
the  more  inatrumenta  of  doing  it  by  a  future  pariiament.  If  the 
▼irtne  be  wanting  to  abolish  the  ahusOf  it  is  also  wanting  to  act  aa 
tiie  means,  and  the  nation  auiat,  from  necessity,  proceed  by  some 
other  plan. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  dbow  what  the  abject  condition  of 
parliament  ia,  add  the  in^ropriety  of  going  a  aecond  time  over  Ae 
aame  ground  that  baa  before  miscarried,  I  come  to  the  remaining 
part  of  the  subject' 
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There  onf^  to  be^  a  the  conrtitotioii  of  amy  mwilijf  i  m 
of  referring  bock*  oo  may  eitraofdineiy  oeeamoa,  to  tte 
tad  origiul  cooelitiieiit  power,  which  m  the  oetMNi  iteeiil    The 
f^ght  of  ahering  any  pert  of  a  goTemment,  eaiiiiot«  ae  aheaJy 
eerred,  reeide  in  the  gorenmieiit,  or  that  gofermaeul  might 
hedf  iriwt  it  pheted. 

It  ought  aleo  to  be  taken  for  granted,  diet  thong^  a  natieai  nay 
feel  incooveniMiceay  either  in  Hbm  exoeaa  of  tazatioBf  or  hi  tfw 
anode  of  expenditure,  or  in  a^y  thing  elae,  it  may  not  at  firat  he 
aoffieiently  aasured  m  what  part  of  ita  gorernmeiit  Ae  deleet  fiea» 
or  where  the  evil  originatea.  It  may  be  atippoeed  to  be  m  oae 
part,  and  on  inquiiy  be  found  to  be  in  another ;  or  perdy  in  al. 
Thia  obacuoty  is  naturaOy  interworen  with  what  are  called  auaed 
goveramenta. 

Be,  however,  the  reform  to  bo  aeeomplished  whatevar  it  BMy, 
it  can  only  follow  in  consequence  of  obtahnng  a  full  knowladgaef 
aB  the  causes  that  have  rendered  aoch  reform  neoeeaary,  and  oveiy 
tiling  short  of  this  is  guess-work  or  frivolons  cunning.  In 
ease,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  application  to  pariiameni 
brii^  forward  this  knowledge.  The  body  is  itself  the  auppoaed 
canae,  or  one  of  the  supposed  cauaes,  of  the  abuses  m  qneatien ; 
and  cannot  be  expected,  and  ought  not  to  bo  aaked,  to  give  «vi» 
denoe  against  itself.  The  inquiry,  tfierefore,  which  is  of  neeessH 
ty  the  first  step  in  the  business,  cannot  be  trusted  to  parllameat, 
but  must  be  undertaken  by  a  distinct  body  of  men,  separated  firon 
erery  suspicion  of  corruption  or  influence. 

Instead,  then,  of  referring  to  rotten-boroughs  and  ^leord  cor^ 
porations  for  addresses,  or  hawking  them  about  die  countfj  to  lie 
signed  by  a  few  dependant  tenants,  the  real  and  efiectual  asode 
would  be  to  come  at  once  to  the  pomt,  and  to  asoertam  te  aease 
of  the  nation  by  electing  a  national  convention..  By  this  method, 
as  already  observed,  the  general  vhll,  whether  to  refonn  or  not, 
or  what  the  reform  shall  be,  or  how  fiur  it  shall  extend,  will  be 
known,  and  it  cannot  be  known  by  any  odier  meana.  finch  a 
body,  empowered  and  supported  by  the  nation,  will  have  anlhority 
to  demand  information  upon  all  matters  necessary  to  be  inquired 
into ;  and  no  minister,  nor  any  person,  will  dare  to  refisso  it 
It  win  then  be  seen  whether  seventeen  milhons  of  taxea  are  neces 
aary,  and  for  what  purposes  thoy  are  expended.  The  conoealed 
feanoners  will  then  be  obliged  to  unmaakt  end  the  asnioa  of 
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mfliiOTrn  and  eomiiitiom  if  an j  such  there  be,  will  be  kid  open 
to  ike  iwtioiH  nol  for  the  [Mirpose  of  revengef  but  of  redress. 

By  taldog  this  public  and  national  ground,  all  objections  against 
partial  addrcMes  on  the  one  side,  or  private  associations  on  die 
other,  -viU  be  done  away ;  the  naUan  wUl  declare  ii$  own-  rf- 
forme ;  and  the  clamor  about  party  and  (Suction,  or  ins  or  outs, 
will  beoome  ridiculous. 

The  plan  and  organization  of  a  conyention  is  easy  in  prae- 


In  te  first  place,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  every  county  can 
be  sufficiently  ascertained  from  the  number  of  houses  assessed  to 
the  house  and  window-light  tax  in  each  county.  This  wUl  give 
the  rale  for  appoiiioning  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  to 
the  national  convention  in  each  of  the  counties. 

If  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  England  be  seven  millions, 
and  dM  total  number  of  members  to  be  elected  to  the  conven- 
tHNi  be  one  thousand,  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  in 
a  county,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  inhabitants, 
will  be  twmiiy-one,  and  in  like  proportion  for  any  other  county. 

As  the  election  of  a  convention  must,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
general  sense  of  the  nation,  go  on  grounds  difierent  from  that  of 
parliamentary  elections,  the  mode  that  best  promises  this  end  will 
have  no  difficulties  to  combat  with  from  absurd  customs  and  pre- 
tended rights.  The  right  of  every  man  will  be  the  same,  whether 
1m  lives  in  a  city,  a  town,  or  a  village.  The  custom  of  attaching 
rights  to  plaee^  or  in  other  words,  to  inanimate  matter,  instead  of  to 
fMrtons,  independently  of  place,  is  too  absurd  to  make  any  part  of 
a  radonal  argument* 

As  every  man  in  the  nation,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  pajrs 
taaMs,  either  out  of  the  property  he  possesses,  or  out  of  the  pro* 
duet  of  his  labor,  which  is  property  to  him.;  and  is  amenable  in 
his  own  person  to  every  law  of  the  land ;  so  has  every  one  the 
same  equal  ri|^  to  vote,  and  no  one  part  of  the  nation,  nor  any 
Individual^  has  a  right  to  dispute  the  right  of  another.  The  roan 
who  should  do  this  ou^  lo  forfeit  the  exercise  of  his  own  right  for 
a  term  of  years*  This  would  render  the  punishment  consistent 
with  the  crmie. 

When  a  qualification  to  vote  is  regulated  by  years,  it  is  placed 
on  the  firmest  possible  ground ;  because  the  qualification  is  such, 
s»  anthiag  hat  djipg  bafate  the  time  can  take  away;  and  the 
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btiDg  the  ezarase.    Bui  vkM  ligMs  •■«  ftead  apest  «r 
4bp6AdBttt  194MI  property,  they  ue  on  the  meet  pteciifaMM  ef-dl 
tenuree ;  *^  Sichee  mke  thenaelfee  wia0i«  and  fly  wmj,* 
the  li^  fly  with  them ;  and  thin  they  heeoneloei  to  the  1 
whoa  they  wouU  be  of  meet  vmloe. 

It  is  from  a  strange  mixtoe  of  tynumy  and  eowaidiee»  tel 
chmioiis  ha:re  been  set  op  and  emitiwmd.  The  boldMea  to  dhi 
wrong  at  first,  changes  afterwards  into  cowardly  ciaftt  uid  ^  iMl 
intofear.  The  repreeentatiTes  in  Eoghod  appearnow  to  act  as 
if  they  were  afiraid  to  do  rigMf  •^en  in  part,  leet  it  shoold 
the  nation  to  a  sense  of  ail  the  wrongs  it  has  eodared.  Thin 
senres  to  show,  that  the  same  conduct  that  best  eonelilMtee  im 
safety  of  an  indiridual,  namely,  a  strict  adheranee  to  pttocipki 
constitiites  also  the  safety  of  a  goremmeat,  and  that  withmit  il 
safety  is  but  an  empty  name,  l^hen  the  rich  phwder  the  poet  ef 
his  xi^ts,  it  becomes  an  eiample  to  the  poor  to  plunder  the  mob 
of  his  property ;  for  the  lights  of  the  one  are  as  modi  prupeity  to 
him,  as  wealth  is  property  to  the  othert  and  the  IM§  «fi  is  an 
as  the  nmeh. 

It  is  only  by  setting  out  on  just  principles  that  men  are 
to  be  just  to  each  other ;  and  it  will  always  be  Gmad^  that 
the  rich  protect  the  rights  of  the  poor,  the  poor  will  pntoet  thr 
property  of  the  rich.    But  die  guarantee,  to  be  eflectimly 
parliamentarily  reciprocaL 

Exclusions  are  not  only  unjust,  but  they  frequently  0| 
injuriously  to  the  party  who  monopolises,  as  to  those  who  are 
eluded.  When  men  seek  to  exclude  others  from  participating  in 
the  exercise  of  any  right,  they  should,  at  least,  be  assvc 
they  can  effectually  perform  the  whole  of  the  business  they 
take ;  for,  unless  they  do  this,  themselves  will  be  losers  by  ^ 
monopoly.  This  has  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  nKmopo* 
lized  right  of  election.  The  monopolizing  party  has  not  been  abin 
to  keep  the  parliamentary  representation,  to  whom  the  power  ef 
taxation  was  entrusted,  in  die  state  it  ought  to  hare  been,  aai 
have  thereby  multiplied  taxes  upon  themselves  equally  widi  those 
who  were  excluded. 

A  great  deal  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  said,  about  di»* 
qualifications,  arising  from  the  commission  of  offences ;  hot 
IhissNbjeet  nrgedtoito  fidi  extent,  il  woidd  gmqfmUjf  a 
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Bwniifff<rfliMi|Wieit€toclow,logtlWwtt 
Sm,  «f  aU  oflbiic«B»  aoae  aieiBondeflnictive  to  the  morab  of  mv 
CMtf  tlna  bribiiy  «Bd  corniplioii.    It  k,lher8rore,cmfit]rto«idi 
pwaoDS  to  paas  this  subject  over,  mod  to  give  Ihem'm  fidr  opporto- 
laty  of  looovenngt  or  mdier  of  ereatiog  chsfoeter. 

Ererjr  thiiig«  in  the  present  mode  of  electioneering  in  England* 
iethe  Mfvene  of  what  it  oof^to  be,  and  die  Tolgarity  that  attends 
otocthMS-isiiO  other  than  the  natoral  consequence  of  inverting  the 
order  of  4m  sfatein. 

In  Ihefinilplaee,  the  candidate  seeks  the  elector,  instead  of  the 
eleetor  seeking  for  a  representative ;  and  the  electors  are  advert 
lined  as  being  in  the  interest  of  the  oandidate,  instead  of  the  candi-* 
datoheinginthe  interest  of  the  eljsctovs.  The  candidate  pays  die 
elector  for  his  votOy  instead  of  the  nation  paying  the  representative 
for  his  tiase  and  attendance  on  public  business.  The  complaint 
for  an  undue  election  is  brought  by  the  candidate :  as  if  he,  and 
not  dte  doctors,  were  the  party  aggrieved ;  and  he  takes  on  him- 
self  at  any  period  of  the  election,  to  break  it  up,  by  dediiiing,  as 
If  An  eleaion  was  in  hb  right  and  not  in  theirs. 

The  compact  that  was  entered  into  at  the  last  Westminster  elec* 
lion  between  two  of  the  candidates,  (Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Hood,)  was 
on  indeoent  violation  of  the  principles  of  election.  The  candidates 
sneumed,  in  (heir  own  persons,  the  rights  of  the  electors ;  for,  it 
was  only  in  the  body  of  the  doctors,  and  not  at  all  in  the  candi- 
dates, diat  the  right  of  making  any  such  compact,  or  coropromise, 
codd  exist.  But  die  principle  of  elecdon  and  representation  is  so 
cowyletely  dooemway,  in  every  stage  thereof^  that  inconsistency 
has  no  longer  the  power  of  smprising. 

Neidwr  from  elections  thus  conducted,  nor  from  rotten-borough 
addressers,  nor  from  county  meetings,  promoted  by  placemen 
and  pensioners,  can  the  sense  of  the  nation  be  known.  It  is 
stfll  eermption  appealing  to  itselC    But  a  convention  of  a  thou- 

fiariy  elected,  would  bring  every  matter  to  n  decided 


Mm  to  ooonty  OMetiags,  it  is  only  persons  of  leisure,  or  dioso 
wIm  Hvo  near  to  the  pkuse  of  meeting,  that  can  attend,  and  die 
number  on  such  occasions  is  but  like  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com* 
pared  widi  the  whole.  The  oidy  consistent  service  vrfiich  such 
eorid  render,  would  be  that  of  apportioniag  the  county 
idlslifets,  and  wim  ins  is  done,  eadi  district 
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•oeordiiig  lo  ka  number  of  inhihifanti,  oloci  ilo  quote  of 
meniben  to  the  national  convention ;  and  the  vote  of  eaiA 
Bughl  be  taken  in  the  pariah  when  he  reaided,  either  by  beUol  or 
bj  voicov  aa  he  should  choose  to  give  iL 

At.national  convention  thua  formed,  woold  bring  together  die 
aenae  and  opiniona  of  every  part  of  the  nation«  fririy  taken.  The 
acienee  of  govemment«  and  the  intereat  of  the  publie,  and  of  the 
aeveral  parte  thereof^  would  then  undeigo  an  ample  and  rational 
diacussiooy  freed  from  the  language  of  parliamenfcaiy  dilyiiaei 

But  in  all  deliberations  of  this  kind,  thoo^  men  have  a  rig^  to 

reaaon  with,  and  endeavor  to  convince  each  other,  upon  any  omI- 

'  ter  that  respects  their  common  good,  yet,  in  point  of  practicet  the 

majority  of  opinions,  when  known,  forms  a  rule  for  the  whole,  and 

to  this  rule  every  good  citisen  practically  confurma. 

Bfr.  Burke,  aa  if  he  knew,  (for  every  eonoealed  penakiiier  has 
the  oi^rtiinity  of  knowing,)  that  the  abuaoa  acted  under  the  pro* 
aent  aystem,  are  too  flagrant  to  be  palliated,  and  that  the  nii\|oritf 
of  opinions,  whenever  auch  abusea  should  be  made  publici  wooU 
be  for  a  general  and  effectual  reform,  has  endeavored  to  prednda 
the  event,  by  sturdily  denying  the  right  of  a  migority  of  a  nataoato 
act  as  a  whole.     Let  us  bestow  a  thought  upon  thia  caae. 

When  any  matter  is  proposed  aa  a  aubjed  for  rnnaultBtinn.  It 
neceasarily  impliea  some  mode  of  deciaioB.  Common  rnnamif, 
arising  from  absolute  necesnty,  haa  placed  thia  in  a  majority  of 
opinions ;  because,  without  it,  there  can  be  no  dedsion,  and  cen> 
sequently  no  order.  It  is  perhapa  the  only  case  in  which  "^"^■'*^ 
however  various  in  their  ideas  upon  other  mattera,  can  conaiatently 
be  unanimous  ;  because  it  is  a  mode  of  decision  derived  firom  the 
primary  original  right  of  every  individual  concerned ;  iktU  right 
being  first  individually  exercised  in  giving  an  opinion,  and  whether 
Aat  opinion  shall  arrange  with  the  minority  or  the  minority,  ia  a 
subsequent  accidental  thing  that  neither  increases  nor  diminishes 
the  individual  original  right  itselfl  Prior  to  any  debatOy  inquaiy  or 
investigation,  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  known  on  whidi  aide  the 
majority  of  opiniona  will  fall,  and,  therefore,  whilat  thia  mode  of  de- 
daion  aecurea  to  every  one  die  right  of  giving  an  opiniont  itadmita 
to  every  one  an  etpial  chance  in  the  ultimate  event. 

Among  the  mattera  that  will  present  themselves  to  the  conaide- 
ration  of  a  national  convention,  there  ia  one,  wholly  of  a  dnmeatin 
nature,  but  ao  marvelloualy  loaded  with  confuaioiit  aa  to  appear  al 
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twt  i%ht,  ihaoil  iwpoBiible  lo  be  wfemed,     I  netn  die  oowbi 
tion  of  what  is  called  law. 

Bat,  if  we  emnine  into  die  eauee  firom  wheaee  tUe  confiiaioii, 
now  ao  modi  die  wdijeet  of  universal  eoiii|Mnt»  is  produeed,  not 
iHdjr  die  lesMdy  wiB  immediately  present  itMlf^  but,  widi  it»  tbe 
loeans  of  preventing  tbe  like  case  bereafter. 

In  the  fisl  place,  d»  confusioa  bas  generated  itself  firom  die  ab- 
sniditj  of  eveij  parliament  assuming  to  be  eternal  in  power,  and 
the  laws  pnrtaloe  in  a  similar  manner,  of  tbis  assumption.  Tbey 
kave  no  period  oflegal  or  natural  expintion;  and,  bowerer  absurd 
in  principle,  or  inconsistent  in  practice,  many  of  tbem  bate  be- 
come, disy  still  are,  if  not  especially  repealed,  considered  as  makii^ 
n  part  of  die  general  masa.  By  tbis  means  tbe  body  of  what  is 
called  law,  is  spfcad  over  a  space  of  tceera/  kundnd  fear$^  com* 
ptehending  laws  obsolete,  laws  repugnant,  laws  ridiculous,  and 
isseiy  odier  kind  of  laws  forgotten  or  remembered ;  and  wbat  ren^ 
ders  the  case  still  worse,  is,  that  the  confbsion  multiplies  with  the 
pfogiess  of  timeu* 

To  bring  dns  nMshapen  monster  into  form,  and  to  prevent  its 
Inpsing  again  into  a  wilderness  stale,  only  two  things,  and  those 
rery  simple,  are  necessary. 

The  fint  is,  lo  seview  the  idiole  maas  of  laws,  and  to  bring  fbr- 
^wrard  such  only  as  aro  worth  retaining,  and  let  ail  the  rest  drop ; 
and  to  give  to  the  laws  so  brought  forward  a  new  era,  commencing 
irom'the  time  of  soch  reform. 

Secondly ;  that  at  tbe  expiration  of  every  twenty-one  years  (or 
any  other  stated  period)  a  like  review  shall  again  be  taken,  and  the 
laws,  found  proper  to  be  r^ained,  be  again  carried  forward,  com- 
sseneing  with  that  date,  and  the  useless  laws  dropped  and  discon- 


By  this  means  diere  can  be  no  obsolete  laws,  and  scarcely  such 
a  diing  as  laws  standing  In  direct  or  equivocal  contradiction  to 
each  other,  and  every  person  will  know  the  period  of  time  to  which 
be  is  to  look  back  for  all  the  laws  in  being. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  while  every  other  branch  of  science 
is  brought  within  some  commodious  system,  and  the  study  of  it 
simplified  by  easy  mediods,  tbe  laws  take  the  contrary  course,  and 

♦  In  the  lime  of  Henry  IV.  a  law  was  passed,  making  it  felony  "to  multi- 
ply i^td  or  silTer,  or  to  make  use  of  the  erafl  of  multipGcation,'*  and  tlu*  j^ 
miwiiitd  two  buodvad  and  eisbty-five  years  upon  the  statute  booka.    It 
than  repeated  at  batag  ridicnlSiis  sad  injoriooa. 

•  TOL.  n.  40 
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become  ererj  year  more  complicated,  eiitaii|^ed«  eonfiiaed,  aal 
obacure. 

AmoDgtfae  paragraphs  which  ihb  attoinej-general  has  takeo 
from  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  put  into  his  information,  one  is,  tet 
idiere  I  have  said,  <*  that  with  resptet  to  regular  kw,  tiiere  is 
»earethf  mieh  a  thing,^ 

As  I  do  not  know  whether  the  attomej-general  means  to  Aow 
this  expression  to  be  libellous,  because  it  is  Ime,  or  becanse  it  is 
fal$et  I  shall  make  no  other  reply  to  him  in  this  place,  tiian  by  re- 
marking,  that  if  almanac-makers  had  not  been  more  judicioos 
than  law-makers,  the  study  of  almanacs  would  by  this  time  have 
become  as  abstruse  as  the  study  of  the  law,  and  we  should  hear  of 
a  library  of  almanacs  as  we  now  do  of  statutes ;.  but  by  the  simple 
operation  of  letting  the  obsolete  matter  drop,  and  carrying  forward 
that  only  which  is  proper  to  be  retained,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
known,  is  found  within  the  space  of  a  year,  and  laws  also  admit  of 
being  kept  within  some  given  period. 

I  shall  here  close  this  letter,  so  fiur  as  it  respects  the  addressen, 
the  proclamation,  and  the  prosecution ;  and  shall  offor  a  few  ob- 
servations to  the  society,  styling  itself  **  The  Friends  <^  the 
People." 

That  the  science  of  government  is  beginning  to  be  better  under- 
stood than  in  former  times,  apd  that  the  age  of  fiction  and  political 
superstition,  and  of  crafl  and  mystery,  is  passing  away,  are  mat- 
ters which  the  experience  of  every  day  proves  to  be  true,  as  wdl 
in  England  as  in  other  countries. 

As  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  silent  progress  of 
opinion,  and  also  impossible  to  govern  a  nation  afler  it  has  changed 
its  habits  of  thinking,  by  the  end  or  policy  that  it  was  governed  by 
before,  the  only  true  method  to  prevent  popular  discontents  and 
commotions  is,  to  throw,  by  every  fair  and  rational  argument,  all 
the  light  upon  the  subject  that  can  possibly  be  thrown ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  open  the  means  of  collecting  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation ;  and  this  cannot,  as  already  observed,  be  done  by  any 
plan  so  effectually  as  a  national  convention.  Here  individual 
opinion  will  quiet  itself  by  having  a  centre  to  rest  upon. 

The  society  already  mentioned,  (which  is  made  up  of  men  of 
various  descriptions,  but  chiefly  of  those  called  Foxites,)  appears 
to  me,  either  to  have  taken  wrong  grounds  from  want  of  judgment, 
or  to  have  acted  with  cunning  reserve.     It  is  now  amusing  tba 
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peopto  with  anew  phnme,  Dameij^thatof  *<  a  temperate  and  mode^ 
rate  refonuy"  the  interpretation  of  which  is,  a  eontinuanee  of  ike 
abuses  a$  long  a$  possible.    Ifwt  cannot  hold  all  let  us  hold  some. 

Who  are  those  that  are  frightened  at  reforms  1  Are  the  public 
afraid  that  their  taxes  should  be  lessened  too  much  ?  Are  they 
afraid  that  sinecure  places  and  pensions  f^ould  be  abolished  too 
fast  1  Are  the  poor  afraid  that  their  condition  should  be  rendered 
too  comfortable  1  Is  the  worn  out  mechanic,  or  the  aged  and  de- 
cayed tradesman,  frightened  at  tbe  prospect  of  receiving  ten 
pounds  a-year  out  of  the  surplus  taxes  ?  Is  the  soldier  frightened 
at  the  thoughts  of  his  discharge,  and  three  shillings  per  week  during 
lifct  Is  the  sailor  afraid  that  press-warrants  will  be  abolished? 
The  society  mistakes  the  fears  of  borough-mongers,  placemen, 
and  pensioners,  for  the  fears  of  the  people ;  and  the  temperate  and 
moderate  reform  it  talks  of,  is  calculated  to  suit  the  condition  of 
the  former. 

Those  words,  <'  temperate  and  moderate,"  are  words  either  of 
political  cowardice,  or  of  cunning,  or  seduction.  A  thing,  mode- 
rately good,  is  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  Moderation  in 
temper,  is  always  a  virtue;  but  moderation  in  principle,  is  a 
species  of  vice.  But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  a  tempe- 
rate and  moderate  reform  1  The  society  is  the  representative  of 
nobody ;  neither  can  the  unrepresented  part  of  the  nation  commit 
this^  power  to  those  in  parliament,  in  whose  election  they  had  no 
choice ;  and,  therefore,  even  upon  the  ground  the  society  has 
taken,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  national  convention. 

The  objection  which  Mr.  Fox  made  to  Mr.  Grey's  proposed 
motion  for  a  parliamentary  reform  was,  that  it  contained  no  plan. 
It  certainly  did  not  But  tbe  plan  very  easUy  presents  itself;  and 
whilst  it  is  fair  for  all  parties,  it  prevents  the  dangers  that  might 
otherwise  arise  from  private  or;Dopular  discontent 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO 


LORD  ONSLOW, 

LordUmOenaU  oftheeauniy  of  Swrry;  on  ike  miijeet  ofHuhU 
€xe§ieiU  YBocLAMATioN : — or  the  chaibman  whoekaUprmJU 
ai  Uu  wudmg  io  he  hdd  oi  Eprnm^  June  18. 


XiOKDOK,  Svnn  17*  17M« 
Sim 

I  HAYS  seen  in  tbe  publie  newspapers  the  following  advettisi' 
ment,  to  wit~  % 

«« To  the  nobilitjTi  gendenien,  cletgyi  fteeholderst  and  other  in* 
habitants  of  the  county  of  Surry. 

**  At  the  requisition  and  desire  of  several  of  the  freeholders 
of  the  county,  I  ani|  in  the  absence  of  the  sheriff,  to  desire  the 
favour  of  your  attendance,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Epsom,  on 
Monday,  the  18th  instant,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  to  consider  of 
an  humble  address  to  bis  majesty,  to  express  our  grateful  appro* 
bation  of  his  majesty's  paternal,  and  well-timed  attendance  to 
tte  public  welfare,  in  bis  late  most  gracious  proclamation  against 
tte  enemies  of  our  happy  constitution. 

(Signed)  ONSLOW  CRANLET.'' 

TaUng  it  for  granted,  Aat  the  aforesaid  advertisement,  equally 
as  obaeore  as  tiM  pioelaaMlaon  to  which  it  refeis,  bas  neverdbless 
gome  meaidng,  and  is  inleiided  to  eflbct  some  purpose ;  aadasa 
pfoseeutiott  (whedier  wisely  or  unwis^,  justfy  or  unjustly)  is 
erauneaoed  against  a  work  entitled  die  biobts  or  UAX^^^Mtch 
I  bare  die  bonoar  and  happiness  to  be  die  avdior;  I  fbel  i 
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Muy  to  address  this  letter  to  you,  and  to  reqoest  tel  k  maj  iw 
lead  publicly  to  the  gentlemen  who  shall  aieet  at  Epaom  in  oooae- 
quence  of  the  advertisement. 

The  work  now  under  prosecution  is,  I  conceive,  the  same  woik 
which  is  intended  to  be  suppressed  by  the  aforesaid  prodamatioiw 
Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  the  gentlemen  of  die  coiuily  of 
Surry  are  called  upon  by  somebody  to  condemn  a  wori^  and  they 
are  at  the  same  time  forbidden  by  the  proclamation  to  know  what 
that  work  is ;  and  they  are  further  called  upon  to  give  their  aid  and 
assistance  to  prevent  other  people  from  knowing  it  also.— It  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  the  author,  for  his  own  justification,  as  weU  as 
to  prevent  the  gentlemen  who  shall  meet  from  being  imposed  upon 
by  misrepresentation,  should  give  some  outlines  of  die  priocqilea 
and  plans  which  that  work  contains. 

The  work,  sir,  in  question  contains,  first,  an  investigation  of 
general  principles  of  government. 

It  also  distinguishes  government  into  two  classes  or  ayatems, 
the  one  the  hereditary  system ;  the  other  the  representative  ^ra- 
tem  ;  and  it  compares  these  two  systems  with  each  other. 

It  shows,  that  what  is  called  hereditary  government  cannot  exist 
as  a  matter  of  right ;  because  hereditary  government  always  means 
a  government  yet  to  come ;  and  the  case  alwajrs  is,  that  those  who 
are  to  live  aflerwards  have  always  the  same  ri^  to  eataUidi  a 
government  for  themselves  as  the  people  who  had  lived  befbre 
them. 

It  also  shows  the  defect  to  which  hereditary  government  is  un- 
avoidably subject :  that  it  must,  from  the  nature  of  it,  throw  gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  men  totally  unworthy  of  it  fr^m  the 
want  of  principle,  or  unfitted  for  it  from  want  of  capacity.  James 
n.  and  many  others  are  recorded  in  the  English  history,  as  proofii 
of  the  former  of  those  cases,  and  instances  are  to  be  found  all 
over  Europe  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  latter. 

It  then  shows  that  the  representative  system  is  the  only  true 
system  of  government ;  that  it  is  also  the  only  system  under  which 
ihe  liberties  of  any  people  can  be  permanently  secure ;  and,  fin*- 
ther,  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  continue  the  same  equal  pro» 
bability  at  all  times  of  admitting  of  none  but  men  properly 
fied,  both  by  principles  and  abilities,  into  government,  and  oi 
eluding  such  as  are  otherwise. 
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The  worik  shows  idso,  by  plans  and  calculations  not  hitberto 
denisd  Bor  controverted,  not  even  by  the  prosecution  that  is  com- 
menced, dmt  the  taxes  now  existing  may  be  reduced  at  least  six 
millions,  that  taxes  may  be  entirely  taken  off  from  the  poor,  who 
are  computed  at  one  third  of  the  nation ;  and  that  taxes  on  the 
other  two  thirds  may  be  considerably  reduced;  that  the  aged  poor 
may  be  comfortably  provided  for.  and  the  children  of  poor  families 
properly  educated;  that  fifteen  tHousand  soldiers,  and  the  same 
number  of  sailors,  may  be  allowed  three  shillings  per  week  during 
life  out  bf  the  surplus  taxes ;  and  also  that  a  proportionate  allow- 
ance may  be  made  to  the  oiHcers,  and  the  pay  of  the  remaining 
soldiers  and  sailors  be  raised;  and  that  it  is  better  to  apply  the 
surplus  taxes  to  those  purposes,  than  to  consume  them  upon  lazy 
and  profligate  placemen  and  pensioners ;  and  that  the  revenue« 
said  to  be  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  raised  by  a  tax 
upon  coals,  and  given  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is  a  gross  impo- 
sition upon  all  the  people  of  London,  and  ought  to  be  instantly 
abolished. 

This,  sir,  is  a  concise  abstract  of  the  principles  and  plans  con- 
tained in  the  woric  that  is  now  prosecuted,  and  for  the  suppression 
of  which  the  proclamation  appears  to  be  intended  ;  but  as  it  is 
impossible  that  I  can,  in  the  compass  of  a  letter,  bring  into  view 
all  the  matters  contained  in  the  work,  and  as  it  is  proper  that  the 
gentlemen  who  may  compose  that  meeting  should  know  what  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  it  are,  before  they  come  to  any  resolutions, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  relating  thereto,  I  request  the  honour 
of  presenting  them  with  one  hundred  copies  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  and  also  one  thousand  copies  of  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Dundas,  which  I  have  directed  to  be  sent  to  Epsom  for  that 
purpose ;  and  I  beg  the  favor  of  the  chairman  to  take  the  trouble 
of  presenting  them  to  the  gentlemen  who  shall  meet  on  that  occa- 
sion, with  my  sincere  wishes  for  their  happiness,  and  for  that  of 
the  nation  in  generaL 

Having  now  closed  thus  much  of  the  subject  of  my  letter,  I  next 
come  to  speak  of  what  has  relation  to  me  personally.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  delicacy  that  attends  it,  but  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
meeting  appears  to  me  so  inconsistent  with  that  justice  that  is  al- 
ways due  between  man  and  man,  that  it  is  proper  I  should  (as  weU 
on  account  of  the  gentlemen  who  may  meet,  as  on  my  own  ae- 
count)  exphun  myself  fully  and  candid)y 
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I  liftTe  alMi^f  iofonned  the  gpoAeumtt  Hmk  m  pMMeiiiaB  b 
oomBeneedafuiiftawoikof  which  I  htTedw  honor  «idhqnii» 
BMi  to  bo  tto  author ;  and  I  bare  good  leaaoM  lor  befieviag  dwl 
the  prodamatioii  which  the  gentleiiien  are  called  to  eoaaider«  aai 
to  pieoeiit  an  addreia  upon,  is  purpooelj  calculated  to  gif«  an  wm> 
piesnon  to  the  juij  before  n^ioin  tet  matter  k  to  oMne.  In 
diortythatiliadicti^dngaTerdictbyprockniatioB;  audi 
the  instigaton  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  al  Epaom,  an 
and  abetdng  die  fame  improper,  and,  in  my  opinion,  illegal 
and  that  in  a  manner  yerj  artfully  contriyed,  aa  I  alnH  now  ilK»w« 

Bhd  a  meeting  been  callkl  of  the  fireeholdera  of  the  eoontf  ef 
Middleeex,  die  gentlemen  who  had  composed  that  mnciting  would 
hare  rendered  themaelTes  objectionable  aa  persona  to  tone  on  i 
juiy,  before  whom  die  judicial  case  wes  afterwards  to  oease.  But 
bj  calling  a  meeting  out  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  dint 
is  artfully  aroided,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Surry  are 
if  it  were  intended  thereby  to  give  a  tone  to  the  sortof  ywdfel 
which  the  instigators  of  the  meeting  no  doubt  wish  liMMld  bs 
brought  in,  and  to  give  countenance  to  the  juiy  in  ao  doing; 

I  am,  sir, 

Widi  much  respect  to  the 

Gentlemen  who  shall  meet. 
Their  and  your  obedient  and  humble  aerfanlt 

THOMAS  PAINS. 


LETTBR   II, 


TO   THE   SAMK. 


LONDO?!,  JUHK  21,  170S. 
SlKf 

Whbn  I  wrote  you  the  letter  wfaich  Mr.  Home  Tooke  did  me 
die  favour  to  present  to  you,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  held  tt 
l^psom,  Monday,  June  18,  it  was  not  with  much  expectatioB  that 
you  would  do  me  the  justice  of  permitting,  or  recommending  il  to 
be  publicly  read.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  signatare  of  Tlioani 
P^ine  bis  somediing  in  it  drsadfol  to  sinecure  plaoeoMUi  and 
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sonowi;  and  vImitoii,  ob  seeiiig  the  letter  opened,  informed  the 
wemfig  thai  ifL  wee  signed  Tbomee  Paine,  and  added  m  a  note  of 
icJamation^  ^  the  conunon  enemy  of  us  aU,"  joa  spoke  one  of 
the  cveatefn  crates  jou  ever  uttered,  if  you  confine  the  expression 
to  men  of  the  same  description  with  yourself;  men  living  in  mdo- 
leace  and  hixuij,  on  the  spoil  and  labon  of  the  public. 

The  letter  has  since  appeared  in  the  Argus,  and  prohably  in 
other  papera.  It  will  justify  itself;  but  if  any  thing  on  diat  ao- 
cottot  hath  been  frsnting,  your  conduct  at  the  meeting  would  have 
Bupolied  Ihe  omission  Too  there  sufficiently  proved  that  I  was 
not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  die  meeting  was  called  to  give  an 
indireei  aid  to  the  prosecution  commenced  against  a  work,  die 
reputattoa  of  iduch  will  long  outlive  the  memory  of  the  pensioner 
I  am  wfitiag  to* 

When  meetings,  nr,  are  called  by  the  partisans  of  the  court,  to 
preclude  tte  nation  the  right  of  investigating  systems  and  princi-* 
pies  of  govermnent,  and  of  exposing  errors  and  defects  under  the 
pfetenoe  of  proseenting  any  individual — it  furnishes  an  additional 
motive  for  maintaining  saered  that  violated  right 

The  principles  and  arguments  contained  in  the  work  in  ques- 
tion. Rights  of  Man,  have  stood,  and  they  now  stand,  and  I  be- 
lieve ever  wiU  stand,  unrefuted.  They  are  stated  in  a  fair  and 
open  manner  to  die  world,  and  they  have  already  received  the 
public  approbation  of  a  greater  number  of  men,  of  the  best  of 
characters,  of  every  denomination  of  religion,  and  of  every  rank 
in  life,  (placemen  and  pensioners  excepted,)  than  all  the  juries 
tiiat  shall  meet  in  England,  for  ten  years  to  come,  will  amount  to ; 
and  I  have,  moreover,  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  approvers 
of  that  woric,  as  well  private  as  public,  are  already  more  numerous 
dian  all  the  present  electors  throughout  the  nation. 

Not  less  than  forty  pamphlets,  intended  as  answers  thereto, 
have  appeared,  and  as  suddenly  disappeared;  scarcely  are  the 
tides  of  any  of  them  remembered,  notwithstanding  tbeir  endeavors 
have  been  aided  by  aU  the  daily  abuse  which  the  court  and  minis- 
terial newspapers,  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half,  could  bestow, 
both  upon  the  work  and  the  author ;  and  now  that  every  attempt 
to  refute,  and  every  abuse  has  failed,  the  invention  of  calling  the 
wosk  a  hbel  has  been  Int  upon,  and  the  discomfited  party  has  po- 
stUanimously  retreated  to  prosecution  and  a  jury,  and  obscure 
addresses* 

TOL.  u  *^ 


ttS  ULTTKE  TO  LOSB  OITSLOW. 

.  As  I  well  know  that  a  long  letter  from  me  wiil  not  be  agmanMa 
io  yoiiy  I  will  relieTe  your  uneaainess  by  making  it  aa  abort  m  I 
conveniently  can;  and  will  conclude  it  widi  taking  op  tbe  aobject 
at  that  part  where  Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  interrupted  from  going 
on  when  at  the  meeting.  ~ 

That  gentleman  was  statingi  that  the  situation  you  stood  m  rea- 
dered  it  improper  for  you  to  appear  aeiwthf  in  a  scene  in  which 
your  private  interest  was  too  visible ;  that  you  were  a  bedcham- 
ber lord  at  a  thousand  a-year,  and  a  pensioner  at  three  thousand 
pounds  a-year  more ;  and  here  he  was  stopped  by  the  little,  but 
noisy  circle  you  had  collected  round.  Permit  me  then,  sir,  to  add 
an  explanation  to  his  words,  for  the  benefitof  your'neigfabors, and 
with  which,  and  a  few  observations,  I  shall  close  my  letter. 

"When  it  was  reported  in  the  English  newspapers,  some  short 
tune  since,  that  the  empress  of  Russia  had  given  to  one  of  ^  her 
mmions  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  several  thousands  of  peas- 
ants as  property,  it  very  justly  provoked  indignation  and  aUiov- 
rence  in  those  who  heard  iL  But  if  we  compare  the  mode  piac- 
tised  in  England,  with  that  which  appears  to  us  so  abhorrent  in 
Russia,  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  very  near  the  same  thing ; 
for  example — 

Aa  the  whole  of  the  revenue  in  England  is  drawn  by  taxes  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  those  things  called  gifts  and  grants  (of 
which  kind  are  all  pensions  and  sinecure  places)  are  paid  out  of 
that  stock.  The  difierence,  therefore,  between  the  two  modes  is, 
that  in  England  the  money  is  collected  by  the  government,  and 
then  given  to  the  pensioner,  and  in  Russia  he  is  led  to  collect  it 
for  himself.  The  smallest  sum  which  the  poorest  family  in  a 
county  so  near  London  as  Surry,  can  be  supposed  to  pay  annually 
of  taxes,  is  not  less  than  five  pounds ;  and  as  your  sinecure  of  one 
thousand,  and  pension  of  three  thousand  per  annum,  are  made  up 
of  taxes  paid  by  eight  hundred  such  poor  families,  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  if  the  eight  hundred  families  had  been  given  to  you, 
as  in  Russia,  and  you  had  collected  the  money  on  your  account 
Were  you  to  say  that  you  are  not  quartered  particularly  on  the 
people  of  Surry,  but  on  the  nation  at  large,  the  objection  would 
amount  to  nothing ;  for  as  there  are  more  pensioners  than  coun- 
ties, every  one  may  be  considered  as  quartered  on  that  in  which 
he  lives 
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What  honour  or  happiness  jou  can  derive  from  being  the  prm* 
eipal  pauper  of  the  neighbouriiood,  and  occasioning  a  greater 
expense  than  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm*  for  ten  miles 
round  jou,  I  leave  you  to  enjoy.  At  the  same  time  I  can  see  that 
it  is  no  wonder  you.  should  be  strenuous  in  suppressing  a  book 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  those  abuses.  No  wonder  that  you 
fhould  be  against  reforms,  against  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
the  right  of  investigation.  To  you,  and  to  others  of  your  descrip 
tion,  these  are  dreadful  things ;  but  you  should  also  consider,  thai 
the  motives  which  prompt  you  to  oet,  ought,  by  reflection,  to  coni-> 
pel  you  to  be  sUenL 

Having  now  returned  your  compliment,  and  sufficiently  tired 
your  patience,  I  take  my  leave  of  you  with  mentioning,  that  if  you 
had  not  prevented  my  former  letter  firom  being  read  at  the  meet- 
ing, you  would  not  have  had  the  trouble  of  reading  this ;  and  also 
with  requesting,  that  the  next  time  you  call  me  **  a  common  mtmy^^ 
you  would  add,  **  of  u$  nneeure  plaeemen  and  penaianera,** 

I  am,  sir, 

fte<  &c  &e. 

THOMAS  PAINK 


# 


*  '• 


DISSERTATION 


ON 


FIRST   PRINCIPLES  OF  GOVFRfTMESTT. 


Tbx&x  is  no  subject  more  interesting  to  every  man  than  the 
subject  of  govemmsnt.  His  security,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  and^ 
in  a  great  measure,  his  prosperity,  is  connected  therewith ;  it  is 
therefore  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  its  principles,  and  what  the  practice  ought  to  be. 

Every  art  and  science,  however  imperfectly  known  at  first,  has 
been  studied,  improved,  and  brought  to  what  we  call  perfection, 
by  the  progressive  labors  of  succeeding  generations ;  but  the 
science  of  government  has  stood  still.  No  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  principle,  and  scarcely  any  in  the  practice,  till 
the  American  revolution  began.  In  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
(except  in  France)  the  same  forms  and  systems  that  were  erected 
in  the  remote  ages  of  ignorance,  still  continue,  and  their  antiquity 
is  put  in  the  place  of  principle ;  it  is  forbidden  to  investigate  their 
origin  or  by  what  right  they  exist*  If  it  be  asked  how  has  this 
happenedy  the  answer  is  easy ;  they  are  established  on  a  prin- 
ciple that  is  false,  and  they  employ  their  power  to  prevent  de- 
tection* 

Notwithstanding  the  mystery  with  which  the  science  of  govern- 
ment has  been  enveloped,  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving,  plunder- 
ing and  imposing  upon  mankind,  it  is  of  all  things  the  least  mys- 
Ubooob  and  the  most  easy  to  be  understood.  The  meanest  ca- 
peei^  cannot  be  at  a  loss,  if  it  begins  its  inquiries  at  the  ri^t 
oeinU    Eveiy  art  and  science  has  some  point,  or  alphabet,  at 
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which  the  study  of  that  art  or  science  begins,  and  hj  the  aMtstaoca 
of  which  the  progress  is  facilitated.  The  same  method  ought  to 
be  observed  with  respect  to  the  science  of  government. 

Instead  then  of  embarrassing  the  subject  in  the  outset  with  the 
numerous  subdivisions,  under  which  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment have  been  classed,  such  as  aristocracy,  democracy,  oli- 
garohy,  monarchy,  &c.  the  better  method  will  be  to  begin  with 
what  may  be  called  primary  divisions,  or  those  under  which  all 
the  several  subdivisions  will  be  comprehended. 

The  primary  divisions  are  but  two. 

Ist,  Government  by  election  and  representatioii^ 

2df  Government  by  hereditary  succession. 

All  the  several  forms  and  systems  of  government,  however 
numerous  or  diversified,  class  themselves  under  one  or  othelr  of 
those  primary  divisions ;  for  either  they  are  on  the  system  of  re- 
presentation, or  on  that  of  hereditary  succession.  As  to  that 
equivocal  thing  called  mixed  government,  such  as  the  late  gorent- 
ment  of  Holland,  and  the  present  government  of  England,  it  does 
not  make  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  because  die  ports 
separately  considered  are  either  representative  or  hereditary. 

Beginning  then  our  inquiries  at  this  point,  we  have  first  to  ex- 
amine into  the  nature  of  those  two  primary  divisions.  If  they 
are  equally  right  in  principle,  it  is  mere  matter  of  opinion  which 
we  prefer.  If  the  one  be  demonstratively  better  than  the  odier, 
that  difference  directs  our  choice  ;  but  if  one  of  them  should  be 
so  absolutely  false  as  not  to  have  a  right  to  existence,  the  matter 
settles  itself  at  once  ;  because  a  negative  proved  on  one  thing, 
where  two  only  are  offered,  and  one  must  be  accepted,' amounts 
to  an  affirmative  on  the  other. 

The  revolutions  that  ar6  now  spreading  themselves  in  the 
world  haver  their  origin  in  this  state  of  the  case,  and  the  present 
war  is  a  conflict  between  the  representative  system,  founded  on 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  hereditary  system,  founded  in 
usurpation.  As  to  what  are  called  monarchy,  royalty,  and  aris- 
tocracy, they  do  not,  either  as  things  or  as  terms,  sufficiently 
describe  the  hereditary  system  ;  they  are  but  secondary  things 
or  signs  of  the  hereditary  system,  and  which  fall  of  themselves  if 
that  system  has  not  a  right  to  exist.  Were  there  no  such  terms 
as  monarchy,  royalty,  and  aristocracy,  or  were  q^er  t^ms  aub- 
stitnted  in  their  place,  the  hereditary  system,  if  it  coi 
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would  not  be  altered  thereby.     It  would  be  the  same  ayttem 
under  any  other  titulary  name  as  it  is  now. 

The  character^  therefore,  of  the  revolutions  of  the  present  day, 
distinguishes  itself  most  definitely  by  grounding  itself  on  the 
eystem  of  representative  government,  in  opposition  to  the  heredi- 
tary.    No  other  distinction  reaches  the  whole  of  the  principle. 

Having  thus  opened  the  case  generally,  I  proceed,  in  the  first 
nlace,  to  examine  the  hereditary  system,  because  it  has  the  pri- 
ority in  point  of  time.  The  representative  system  is  the  inven 
tion  of  the  modem  world ;  and  that  no  doubt  may  arise  as  to  my 
x>wn  opinion,  I  declare  it  before  hand,  which  is,  that  there  is  not 
a  problem  iu  Euclid  more  mechanically  /i*tfe,  than  thai  hereditary 
eovertiment  has  not  a  right  to  exisU  When^  therefore^  we  take  from 
mnAj  man  the  exercise  of  hereditary  power ^  we  take  away  that  which 
he  never  had  the  right  to  possess^  and  which  no  law  or  custom  coutd^ 
or  ever  can,  give  him  a  title  to. 

The  arguments  that  have  hitherto  been  employed  against  the 
hereditary  system,  have  been  chiefly  founded  upon  the  absurdity 
of  it,  and  its  incompetency  to  the  purposes  of  good  government. 
Nothing  can  present  to  our  judgment,  or  to  our  imagination,  a 
ngure  of  greater  absurdity  than  that  of  seeing  the  government  of 
a  nation  fall,  as  it  frequently  does,  into  the  hands  of  a  lad  neces- 
sarily destitute  of  experience,  and  often  little  better  than  a  fool. 
It  is  an  insult  to  every  man  of  years,  of  character,  and  of  talents* 
m  a  country.  The  moment  we  begin  to  reason  upon  the  heredi- 
tary system,  it  falls  into  derision ;  let  but  a  single  idea  begin,  and 
a  thousand  will  soon  follow.  Insignificance,  imbecility,  child- 
hood,  dotage,  want  of  moral  character ;  in  fine,  every  defect, 
serious  or  laughable,  unite  to  hold  up  the  hereditary  system  as  a 
figure  of  ridicule.  Leaving,  however,  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
thing  to  the  reflections  of  the  reader,  I  proceed  to  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  question,  namely,  whether  such  a  system  has 
a  right  to  exist  1 

To  be  satisfied  of  the  right  of  a  thing  to  exist,  we  must  be 
satisfied  that  it  had  a  right  to  begin.  If  it  had  not  a  right  to 
begin,  it  has  not  a  right  to  continue.  By  what  right  then  did  the 
hereditary  system  begin  1  Let  a  man  but  ask  himself  this  ques- 
tion, and  he  will  find  that  he  cannot  satbfy  himself  with  an 
ans^ver. 
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The  ri^  which  any  man,  or  any  fiunily,  had  to  set 
at  first  to  govern  a  nation,  and  to  establish  itsdf  heraditaiilyt  vw 
so  other  than  the  right  which  Robespierre  had  to  do  Iho 
thing  in  France.  If  he  had  none,  they  had  none.  If  they 
^HUiy,  he  had  as  much ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  discover  sufMiioafty 
of  right  in  any  fiunily,  by  virtue  of  which  hereditary  gOTennMot 
could  begin.  The  Capets,  the  Goelphs,  the  RobespiSiiea,  die 
Marats,  are  all  on  the  same  standing  as  to  the  qnestioii  of  ri^t 
It  belongs  exclusively  to  nc^ie. 

It  is  one  step  towards  liberty,  to  perceive  that  heredilaij 
government  could  not  begin  as  an  exclusive  right  in  any  fiunily. 
The  next  point  will  be,  whether,  having  once  began,  it  coidd 
grow  into  a  right  by  the  influence  of  time  ? 

This  would  be  supposing  an  absurdity ;  for  either  it  is  potthg 
time  in  the  place  of  principle,  or  making  it  siq>erior  to-prkici|ile ; 
whereas  no  time  has  more  connexion  with,  or  influence 
principle,  than  principle  has  upon  time.  The  wrong  w 
a  thousand  years  ago,  is  as  much  a  wrong  as  if  it  began  lo^y  $ 
and  the  right  which  originates  to-day,  is  as  much  a  right  as  if  il 
had  the  sanction  of  a  thousand  years.  Time  with  reaped  la 
principles  is  an  eternal  now  :  it  has  no  operation  upon  tiMm ;  it 
changes  nothing  of  their  nature  and  qualities.  But  what  have 
we  to  do  with  a  thousand  years !  Our  life-time  is  but  a  short 
portion  of  that  period,  and  if  we  find  the  wrong  in  exjateoce  as 
soon  as  we  begin  to  live,  that  is  the  point  of  time  at  which  it 
begins  to  us  ;  and  our  right  to  resist  it,  is  the  same  as  if  it  aever 
existed  before. 

As  hereditary  government  could  not  begin  as  a  natural  right  in 
any  family,  nor  derive  after  its  commencement  any  right  from 
time,  we  have  only  to  examine  whether  there  exists  in  a  nation  a 
right  to  set  it  up,  and  establish  it  by  what  is  called  kw,  as  has 
been  done  in  England  1  I  answer  no ;  and  that  any  law  or  any 
constitution  made  for  that  purpose,  is  an  act  of  treason  i^ainat  tha 
right  of  every  minor  in  the  nation,  at  the  time  it  is  Bsade«  and 
against  the  rights  of  all  succeeding  generations.  I  shall  speak 
upon  each  of  those  cases.  First,  of  the  minor,  at  the  tioM  aooh 
law  is  made.     Secondly,  of  the  generations  that  are  to  follow* 

A  nation,  in  a  collective  sen^e,  comprehends  all  the  individuals 
of  whatever  ago,  from  those  just  bom  to  those  just  djing.  Of 
these,  one  part  will  be  minors,  and  the  other  aged.    The  aver^ 
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of  life  18  not  exactly  the  same  in  every  climate  and  country,  Init 
in  genera],  the  minority  in  years  are  the  majority  in  numbers ;  that 
is,  the  number  of  persons  under  twenty-one  years,  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  persons  above  that  age.  This  difference  m 
number  is  not  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  principle  I 
mean  to  lay  down,  but  it  serves  to  show  the  justice  of  it  mora 
strongly.  The  principle  would  be  equally  as  good,  if  the  majo>* 
rity  in  years  were  also  the  majority  in  numbers. 

The  rights  of  minors  are  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  the  aged. 
The  difference  is  altogether  in  the  different  ages  of  the  two  par- 
ties, and  nothing  hi  the  nature  of  the  rights ;  the  rights  are  the 
same  rights ;  and  are  to  be  preserved  inviolate  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  minors  when  they  shall  come  of  age.  During  the  minority 
of  minors  their  rights  are  under  the  sacred  guardianship  of  the 
aged.  The  minor  cannot  surrender  them  ;  tiie  guardian  cannot 
dispossess  him ;  consequently,  the  aged  part  of  a  nation,  who 
are  the  law-makers  for  the  Hme  heing^  and  who,  in  the  march  of 
life,  are  but  a  few  years  ahead  of  those  who  are  yet  minors,  and 
to  whom  they  must  shortly  give  place,  have  not,  aAd  cannot  have 
the  right  to  make  a  law  to  set  up  and  establish  hereditaiy  govern- 
ment, or,  to  speak  more  distinctly,  an  hereditary  st^cession  of 
governors ;  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  deprive  every  minor  in 
the  nation,  at  the  time  such  a  law  is  made,  of  his  inheritance  of 
rights  when  he  shall  come  of  age,  and  to  subjugate  him  to  a 
system  of  government,  to  which,  during  his  minority,  he  could 
neither  consent  nor  object. 

If  a  person,  who  b  a  minor  at  the  time  such  a  law  is  proposed, 
had  happened  to  have  been  bom  a  few  years  sooner,  so  as  to  be 
of-  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  the  time  of  proposing  it,  hia 
right  to  have  objected  against  it,  to  have  exposed  the  injustice 
and  tyrannical  principles  of  it,  and  to  have  voted  against  it,  will 
be  admitted  on  all  sides.  If,  therefore,  the  law  operates  to  pre- 
vent his  exercising  the  same  rights  after  he  comes  of  age,  as  he 
would  have  had  a  right  to  exercise  had  he  been  of  age  at  the  time, 
it  is,  undeniably,  a  law  to  take  away  and  annul  the  rights  of  every 
person  in  the  nation  who  shall  be  a  minor  at  the  time  of  making 
such  a  law,  and,  consequently,  the  right  to  make  it  cannot  exist. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  government  by  hereditary  succestiont 
as  it  applies  to  succeeding  generations ;  and  to  show  that  m  lUa 
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caMt  as  in  the  case  of  minorsy  there  does  not  exist  in  m  natioo  • 
right  to  set  it  up. 

A  natioDt  though  continuallj  existiiigy  is  contiBaalljiii  a  state 
of  renewal  and  succession.  It  is  never  stationary.  Eveiy  day 
inroduces  new  births,  carries  minors  ibrward  to  matnrity,  and  old 
persons  from  the  stage.  In  this  erer-running  flood  of  genera- 
tions there  is  no  part  superior  in  andioritj  to  another.  Cenld  we 
coDcetre  an  idea  of  superiority  in  any^  at  what  point  of  time,  or 
in  friMt  century  of  the  world,  are  we  to  fix  it  t  To  wbat  cause 
are  we  to  ascribe  it  t  By  what  evidence  are  we  to  prove  it  ? 
By  what  criterion  are  we  to  know  it  t  A  single  reflection  will 
teach  us  that  our  ancestors,  like  ourselves,  were  hot  tenants  for 
Kfe  in  the  great  freehold  of  rights.  The  fee-absolute  was  not  in 
them,  it  is  not  in  us,  it  belongs  to  the  whole  fanuly  of  man, 
Aroogh  an  ages.  If  we  think  otherwise  than  this,  we  think  either 
as  slaves  or  as  tyrants.  As  slaves,  if  we  think  diat  any  former 
generation  had  a  right  to  bind  us  ;  as  tyrants,  if  we  think  that  we 
have  authority  to  bind  the  generations  that  are  to  foQow. 

It  may  not  be  inapplici^le  to  the  subject,  to  endearvor  lo  define 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  generation,  in  the  sense  of  the  worA 
as  here  osed. 

.  As  a  natural  term  its  meaning  is  sufficiently  clear*  The 
father,  the  son,  the  grandson,  are  so  many  distinct  generations. 
But  when  we  speak  of  a  generation,  as  describing  the  persons  in 
whom  legal  authority  resides,  as  distinct  from  another  generation 
of  the  same  description  who  are  to  succeed  them,  it  comprehends 
all  those  who  are  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  time 
that  we  count  from ;  and  a  generation  of  this  kind  will  contmue 
in  authority  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years,  that  is,  until 
the  number  of  minors,  who  shall  have  arrived  at  age,  shall  be 
greater  than  the  number  of  persons  renuiining  of  the  former  stock. 

For  example ;  if  France,  at  this  or  any  other  moment,  contains 
twenty-four  millions  of  souls,  twelve  millions  will  be  males,  and 
twelve  females.  Of  the  twelve  millions  of  males,  six  millions 
will  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  six  will  be  under,  and 
the  authority  to  govern  will  reside  in  the  firat  six.  But  every  day 
will  make  some  alteration,  and  in  twenty-one  yean  every  one  of 
those  minora  who  survives  will  have  arrived  at  age^  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  former  stock  will  be  gone ;  the  majority  of 
persons  then  living,  in  whom  the  legal  authori^  ra8idea«  will  he 
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eomiKMed  of  IImmo  wko,  twentj-one  yean  befinev  bad  no  legd 
existence.  Those  will  be  fathers  and  grand&diers  in  their  toiili 
mndi  in  the  next  tweotjr-oae  jears*  (or  losst)  another  race  of  mi- 
nors, anired  at  age,  will  succeed  them,  and  so  on. 

As  this  is  ever  the  case,  and  as  every  genetatioB  is  eijiial  in 
rights  to  another*  it  consequently, follows,  that  there  camoC  be  4 
right  in  any  to  establish  government  by  hereditary  socceesioa^ 
because  it  would  be  supposing  itself  possessed  of  a  rigfal  superior 
to  the  rest,  namely,  that  of  commanding  by  its  own  authority  how 
the  world  shall  be  hereafter  governed,  and  who  shall  govern  it. 
£very  age  and  generation  is,  and  must  be,  (as  a  nuUler  of  rig^) 
as  free  to  act  for  itself  in  all  cases,  as  the  age  and  generation  that 
preceded  it  The  vanity  and  presumption  of  governing  beyond 
the  grave  is  the  most  ridiculous  and  insolent  of  all  tyrannies. 
Man  has  no  property  in  man,  neither  has  one  generation  a  pro- 
perty in  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  I  have  spoken  of  govern- 
ment by  hereditary  succession ;  and  I  will  here  close  the  subject 
with  an  extract  from  that  work,  which  states  it  under  the  two  fbl* 
lowing  heads. 

**  1st,  Of  the  right  of  any  family  to  establish  itself  with  hered^ 
tary  powers. 

«*  2d,  Of  the  right  of  a  nation  to  establish  a  particular  fiunily. 

*'  With  reelect  to  the  first  of  those  heads,  that  of  a  family  ea> 
tablishing  itself  with  hereditary  powers  on  its  own  authority,  in* 
dependent  of  the  nation,  all  men  wiU  concur  in  calling  it  despotismt 
and  it  would  be  trespassing  on  their  understanding  to  attempt  to 
prove  it. 

'^  But  the  second  head,  that  of  a  nation,  that  is,  of  a  generation 
(or  the  time  being,  establishing  a  particular  family  with  hereditarv 
powers,  it  does  not  present  itself  as  despotism  on  the  first  refleo* 
tion ;  but  if  men  will  permit  a  second  reflection  to  take  place,  and 
carry  that  reflection  forward,  even  but  one  remove  out  of  then 
own  persons  to  that  of  their  ofispring,  they  will  then  see,  that 
hereditary  succession  becomes  the  same  despotism  to  oOiMBt 
which  the  first  persons  reprobated  for  themselves.  It  operates 
to  preclude  the  consent  of  the  succeeding  generation,  and  die 
preclusion  of  consent  is  despotism. 

^  In  order  to  see  'Jiis  matter  more  clearly,  let  us  ^^^mritlfr 
the  genenitjon  whidi  .jMJI^hog  ^  ^^•toblish  a  ftmOy  with 
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fcoffoditmy  powers,  separately  from  the  genera^oas  wUch  an  to 
AOow. 

**  Tbe  generatioii  wbkh  first  selects  a  person  aad  puts  lum  ac 
the  head  of  its  gorenunentv  either  with  the  title  of  kingt  or  aoj 
other  nominal  distinction,  acts  its  own  choice  as  a  firee  agent  £or 
kselfy  be  that  choice  wise  or  foolish.  The  person  so  set  i^  is 
mot  hefdiianff  but  selected  and  ^pointed  ;  and  the  generatiOQ 
which  sets  him  up  does  not  live  under  an  hereditaiy  gOTemmentv 
but  under  a  goyemment  of  its  own  choice.  Were  Uie  person  so 
set  up,  iind  the  generation  who  sets  him  up,  to  live  for  ever,  it 
never  could  become  hereditary  succession,  and,  of  consequence, 
liereditary  succession  could  ouly  follow  on  the  death  of  the  fint 
pirties. 

**  As,  therefore,  hereditary  succession  is  out  of  the  question 
wiUi  respect  to  the  first  generation,  we  have  next  to  consider  the 
character  in  which  that  generation  acts  towards  the  commenctog 
gttMration,  and  to  all  succeeding  opes. 

**  It  assumes  a  character  to  which  it  has  neither  right  umt  title ; 
for  it  changes  itself  from  a  legislator  to  a  testator,  and  afiects  to 
make  a  will  and  testament  which  is  to  have  operation,  after  the 
demise  of  the  makers,  to  bequeath  the  government ;  and  it  not 
only  attempts  to  bequeath,  but  to  establish  on  the  succeeding 
generation  a  new  and  difierent  form  of  government  under  which 
itself  lived.  Itself,  as  already  observed,  lived  not  under  an  he- 
reditary government,  but  under  a  government  of  its  own  choice ; 
and  it  now  attempts,  by  virtue  of  a  will  aad  testament,  which  it 
has  not  authority  to  make,  to  take  from  the  commencing  genera- 
tion, and  from  all  the  future  ones,  the  right  and  free  agency  by 
which  itself  acted. 

**  In  whatever  light  hereditary  succession,  as  growing  out  of 
the  will  and  testament  of  some  former  generation,  presents  itself, 
It  is  both  criminal  and  absurd.  A  cannot  make  a  will  to  take 
firom  B  his  property  and  give  it  to  C  ;  yet  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  what  is  called  hereditary  succession  by  law  operates.  A 
certain  generation  makes  a  will,  under  the  form  of  a  law,  to  take 
away  the  rights  of  the  commencing  generation,  and  of  all  fiiture 
generations,  and  convey  those' rights  to  a  third  person,  who  after- 
wxd,  comes  forward  and  assumes  the  government,  in  conM- 
of  that  illicit  conveyance/' 
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The  history  of  the  English  parliament  fumidhes  an  example  of 
this  kind ;  and  which  merits  to  be  recorded,  as  being  the  greatest 
instance  of  legislative  ignorance  and  want  of  principle  that  is  to 
be  found  in  any  country.     The  case  is  as  follows : 

The  English  parliament  of  1688,  imported  a  man  and  his  wife 
from  Holland,  William  and  Mary,  and  made  them  king  and  queen 
of  England.  Having  done  this,  the  said  parliament  made  a  law 
to  convey  the  government  of  the  country  to  the  heirs  of  William 
and  Mary,  in  the  following  words*:  *'  We,  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons,  do,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England^ 
most  humbly  and  faithfully  submit  oursehes^  our  heirs^  and  p09» 
teritiu^  to  William  and  Mary,  their  heirs  and poeteritiesj  for  ever.** 
And  in  a  subsequent  law,  as  quoted  by  Edmund  Burke,  the  said 
parliament,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England  then  living, 
hindi  the  $aid  people^  their  heire  and  posterities^  to  William  and 
JVfary,  their  heirs  and  posterities  to  the  end  of  tinu. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  laugh  at  the  ignorance  of  such  law- 
makers, it  is  necessary  that  we  reprobate  their  want  of  principle. 
The  constituent  assembly  of  France,  (1789,)  fell  into  the  same 
vice  as  the  parliament  of  England  had  done,  and  assumed  to 
establish  an  hereditary  succession  in  the  family  of  the  Capets,  as 
an  act  of  the  constitution  of  that  year.  That  every  nation,  for 
the  time  beings  has  a  right  to  govern  itself  as  it  pleases,  must 
always  be  admitted,  but  government  by  hereditary  succession  is 
government  for  another  race  of  people,  and  not  for  itself;  and  as 
those  on  whom  it  is  to  operate  are  not  yet  in  existence,  or  are 
minors,  so  neither  is  the  right  in  existence  to  set  it  up  for  them, 
and  to  assume  such  a  right  is  treason  against  the  rights  of  pos- 
terity. 

I  here  close  the  arguments  on  the  first  head,  that  of  govem- 
■lent  by  hen»ditary  succession  ;  and  proceed  to  the  second,  that 
of  government  by  election  and  representation  ;  or,  as  it  may  be 
eoncisely  expressed,  representative  government^  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  hereditary  govemmenL 

Reasoning  by  exclusion,  if  hereditary  government  has  not  a 
right  to  exist,  and  that  it  has  not  is  proveable,  representative  gov^ 
smment  is  admitted  of  course. 

In  contemplating  government  by  election  and  representation, 
we  amuse  not  ourselves  in  inquiring  when  or  how,  or  by  what 
fi|^  it  began.    Its  origin  is  ever  in  view.    Man  is  himself  the 
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•ffigin  and  the  evidence  of  the  right     It  i^ppertains  to  him  in 
fight  of  his  ezifltencot  and  his  person  is  the  title-deed. 

The  true  and  onlj  true  basis  of  representatire  government  is 
equality  of  rights.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  one  vote,  and*  no 
moret  in  the  chince  of  representatives.  The  rich  have  no  more 
right  to  exclude  the  poor  fipom  the  right  of  voting*  or  of  electii^ 
and  being  elected*  than  the  poor  have  to  exclude  the  rich ;  and 
wherever  it  is  attempted*  or  proposed,  on  either  side*  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  force,  and  not  of  right  Who  is  he  that  would  exclude 
another  T     That  other  has  jl  right  to  exclude  him. 

That  which  is  now  called  aristocracy  implies  an  inequality  of 
rights ;  but  who  are  the  persons  that  have  a  right  to  establish  &is 
inequality?  Will  the  rich  exclude  themselves  ?  No!  Will  the 
poor  exclude  themselves  ?  No  !  By  what  right  then  can  any 
be  excluded  1  It  would  be  a  question,  if  any  man*  or  class  of 
men,  have  a  right  to  exclude  themselves ;  but  be  this  as  it  may, 
they  cannot  have  the  right  to  exclude  another.  The  poor  will 
not  delegate  such  a  ri^t  to  the  rich,  nor  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and 
to  assume  it  is  not  only  to  assume  arbitrary  power,  but  to  assume 
a  right  to  commit  robbery.  Personal  rights,  of  which  the  right 
of  voting  for  representatives  is  one,  are  a  species  of  property  of 
the  most  sacred  kind ;  and  he  that  would  employ  his  pecuniaiy 
property,  or  presume  upon  the  influence  it  gives  him,  to  dis- 
possess or  rob  another  of  his  property  of  rights,  uses  that  pecu* 
niary  property  as  he  would  use  fire-arms,  and  merits  to  have  it 
taken  from  him. 

Inequality  of  rights  is  created  by  a  combination  in  one  part  of 
the  community  to  exclude  another  part  from  its  rights.  When* 
ever  it  may  be  made  an  article  of  a  constitution,  or  a  law,  that  the 
right  of  voting,  or  of  electing  and  being  elected,  shall  appertain 
exclusively  to  persons  possessing  a  certain  quantity  of  property, 
be  it  little  or  much,  it  is  a  combination  of  the  persons  possessing 
that  quantity,  to  exclude  those  who  do  not  possess  the  same 
quantity.  It  is  investing  themselves  with  powers  as  a  self-created 
part  of  society,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest 

It  is  always  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  those  who  oppose  an 
equality  of  rights,  never  mean  the  exclusion  should  take  place  on 
themselves  ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  case,  pardoning  the  vanity  of 
the  thing,  aristocracy  is  a  subject  of  laughter.  This  self-soothing 
maity  is  encouraged  by  another  idea  not  less  selfiahi  which  i% 
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that  the  opposen  conceive  they  are  plajing  a  safe  game*  in  which 
there  is  a  chance  to  gain  and  none  to  lose  ;  that  at  anj  rate  the 
doctrine  of  equality  includes  ihem^  and  that  if  they  cannot  get 
more  rights  than  those  whom  they  oppose  and  would  exclude, 
they  shall  not  have  less.  This  opinion  has  already  been  fatal  to 
thousands,  who,  not  contented  with  equal  rigkU^  have  sought 
more  till  they  lost  all,  and  experienced  in  themselves  the  degrad- 
ing inequality  they  endeavored  to  fix  upon  others. 

In  any  view  of  the  case  it  is  dangerous  and  impolitic,  some* 
times  ridiculous,  and  always  unjust,  to  make  property  the  criterion 
of  the  right  of  voting.  If  the  sum,  or  value  of  the  property  upon 
which  the  right  is  to  take  place  be  considerable,  it  will  exclude  a 
majority  of  the  people,  and  unite  them  in  a  common  interest 
against  the  government,  and  against  those  who  support  it,  and  as 
&e  power  is  always  with  the  majority,  they  can  overturn  such  a 
government  and  its  supporters  whenever  they  please. 

If,  in  order  to  avoid  this  danger,  a  small  quantity  of  property 
be  fixed,  as  the  criterion  of  the  right,  it  exhibits  liberty  in  dis- 
grace, by  putting  it  in  competition  with  accident  and  insignifi- 
cance. When  a  brood-mare  shall  fortunately  produce  a  foal  or  a 
mule,  that  by  being  worth  the  sum  in  question,  shall  convey  to  its 
owner  the  right  of  voting,  or  by  its  death  take  it  from  him,  in 
whom  does  the  origin  of  such  a  right  exist  t  Is  it  in  the  man,  or 
in  the  mule  ?  When  we  consider  hew  many  ways  property  may 
be  acquired  without  merit,  and  lost  without  a  crime,  we  ought  to 
spurn  (he  idea  of  making  it  a  criterion  of  rights. 

But  the  ofiensive  part  of  the  case  is,  that  this  exclusion  fi-om 
the  right  of  voting  implies  a  stigma  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
persons  excluded  ;  and  this  is  what  no  part  of  the  community  has 
a  right  to  pronounce  upon  another  part.  No  external  circum- 
stance can  justify  it ;  wealth  is  no  proof  of  moral  character ;  nor 
poverty  of  the  want  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  .wealth  i^  often  the 
presumptive  evidence  of  dishonesty ;  and  poverty  the  negative 
evidence  of  innocence.  If,  therefore,  property,  whether  little  or 
much,  be  made  a  criterion,  the  means  by  which  that  property  has 
been  acquired,  ought  to  be  made  a  criterion  also. 

The  only  ground  upon  which  exclusion  from  the  right  of  voting 
is  consbtent  with  justice,  would  be  to  inflict  it  as  a  punishment 
for  a  certain  time,  upon  those  who  shoold  propose  to  take  away 
dial  ri^  fimn  others.    The  right  of  voting  finrtepresentatifeskr 
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die  primary  right  by  which  other  rights  are  protected.  To  take 
away  this  right  is  to  reduce  a  man  to  slareiy,  for  staTery  conanli 
in  being  subject  to  the  will  of  another^  and  he  that  has  not  a  Tola 
in  the  election  of  representatives,  is  in  this  case.  The  propoaalf 
therefore,  to  disfranchise  any  class  of  men  is  as  criminal  as  d» 
proposal  to  take  away  property.  When  we  speak  of  rig^  we 
ou^t  always  to  unite  with  it  the  idea  of  duties  :  rights  hecooM 
duties  by  reciprocity.  The  right  which  I  enjoy  it  becomes  waj 
duty  to  guarantee  to  another,  and  he  to  me ;  and  those  who  vio- 
late the  duty  justly  incur  a  forfeiture  of  the  right 

In  a  political  view  of  the  case,  the  strength  and  permaneal 
security  of  government  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  poopla 
interested  in  supporting  it  The  true  policy,  therefore,  b  to  i 
terest  the  whole  by  an  equality  of  rights,  for  the  danger 
from  exclusions.  It  is  possible  to  exclude  men  from  the  right  of 
voting,  but  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  them  from  the  right  of  re- 
belling against  that  exclusion ;  and  when  all  other  rights  are 
taken  away,  the  right  of  rebellion  is  made  perfect 

While  men  could  be  persuaded  they  had  no  rights,  or  that  rights 
appertained  only  to  a  certain  class  of  men,  or  that  govemmeBl 
was  a  thing  existing  in  right  of  itself,  it  was  not  difficult  to  gorern 
them  authoritatively.  The  ignorance  in  which  they  were  heUf 
and  the  superstition  in  which  they  were  instructed,  fumisbed  Aa 
means  of  doing  it ;  but  when  the  ignorance  is  gone,  and  tfie  su- 
perstition with  it ;  when  they  perceive  the  imposition  that  has 
been  acted  upon  them  ;  when  they  reflect  that  the  cultivator  and 
the  manufacturer  are  tiie  primary  means  of  all  the  wealth  diat 
exists  in  the  world,  beyond  what  nature  spontaneously  produces ; 
when  they  begin  to  feel  their  consequence  by  their  Qsefulness, 
and  their  right  as  members  of  society,  it  is  then  no  longer  pos« 
sible  to  govern  them  as  before.  The  fraud  once  detected  cannot 
be  reacted.  .  To  attempt  it  is  to  provoke  derision  or  invite  de- 
struction. 

That  property  will  ever  be  unequal  is  certain.  Industry,  supe- 
riority of  talents,  or  dexterity  of  management,  extreme  frugalityi 
fortunate  opportunities,  or  the  opposite,  or  the  mean  of  those 
things,  will  ever  produce  that  effect,  without  having  recourse  to 
the  harsh,  ill-soimding  names  of  avarice  and  oppression ;  and 
besides  this,  there  are  some  men  who,  though  they  do  not  deqiiss 
wealth,  will  not  stoop  to  the  drudgery  of  the  means  of  aoquMmg 
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itf  nor  will  be  troubled  with  it  beyond  their  wanU  or  their  inde- 
pendeuce ;  whilst  in  others  there  is  an  aviditj  to  obtain  it  by 
ererj  means  not  punishable  ;  it  makes  the  sole  business  of  their 
lires,  and  they  follow  it  as  a  religion.  All  that  is  required,  with 
respect  to  property,  is  to  obtain  it  honestly^  and  not  employ  it 
crimifwUy ;  but  it  is  always  criminally  employed,  when  it  is  made 
the  criterion  for  exclusire  rights.  ' 

In  institutions  that  are  purely  pecuniary,  such  as  that  of  a  bank, 
or  a  commercial  company,  the  rights  of  the  members  composing 
that  company  are  wholly  created  by  the  property  they  invest 
therein ;  and  no  other  rights  are  represented  in  the  government 
of  that  company,  than  what  arise  out  of  that  property ;  neither 
has  that  government  cognizance  of  any  thing  hut  proptrty* 

But  the  case  is  totally  different  with  respect  to  the  institution 
of  civil  govequment,  organized  on  the  system  of  representation* 
Such  a  government  has  cognizance  of  epery  things  and  of  every 
fMM  as  a  member  of  the  national  society,  whether  he  has  property 
or  not ;  and,  therefore,  the  principle  requires  that  every  man,  and 
every  kind  of  rights  be  represented,  of  which  the  right  to  acquire 
and  to  hold  property  is  but  one,  and  that  not  of  the  most  essential 
kind.  The  protection  of  a  man's  person  is  more  sacred  than  the 
protection  of  property ;  and,  besides  this,  the  faculty  of  performing 
any  kind  of  work  or  services  by  which  he  acquires  a  livelihoody 
or  maintaining  his  family,  is  of  the  nature  of  property.  It  is  pro« 
perty  to  him ;  he  has  acquired  it ;  and  it  is  as  much  the  object  of 
his  protection,  as  exterior  property,  possessed  without  that  faculty, 
can  be  the  object  of  protection  to  another  person. 

t  have  always  believed  that  the  best  security  for  property,  be  it 
much  or  little,  is  to  remove  from  every  part  of  the  community,  as 
far  as  can  possibly  be  dono,  eveiy  cause  of  complaint,  and  every 
motive  to  violence  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  an  equality  of 
rights.  When  rights  are  secure,  property  is  secure  in  conse- 
quence. But  when  property  is  made  a  pretence  for  unequal  or 
exclusive  rights,  it  weakens  the  right  to  hold  the  property,  and 
provokes  indignation  and  tumult ;  for  it  is  unnatural  to  believe 
that  property  can  be  secure  under  the  guarantee  of  a  society  in* 
jured  in  its  rights  by  the  influence  of  that  property. 

Next  to  the  injustice  and  ill  policy  of  making  property  a  pre- 
tence for  exelnsive  rights,  is  the  unaccountable  absurdity  of  giving 
Co m«re mnmd the  idea  ot^^nggflg^jjj^^wanexiBg  to  it  certain 
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rights ;  for  what  else  is  a  tiOe  but  sound  T  Nature  is  oAeo  gmng 
to  the  world  some  extraordinaiy  meu,  who  amve  at  fame  by  meril 
and  universal  consent,  such  as  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Plato,  ftc 
They  were  truly  great  or  noble.  But  when  goyermneot  sets  op 
a  manufactory  of  nobles,  it  is  as  absurd,  as  if  she  undertook  to 
manufacture  wise  men.     Her  nMes  are  ail  counUffeiiB* 

As  property,  honestly  obtained,  is  best  secured  by  an  etfnafity 
of  rights,  so  ill-gotten  property  depends  for  protection  on  a  mo- 
nopoly of  rights.  He  who  has  robbed  another  of  his  property, 
will  next  endeavor  to  disarm  him  of  his  rights,  to  secore  that 
property ;  for  when  the  robber  becomes  the  legislator  he  betieves 
himself  secure.  That  part  of  the  government  of  England  that  is 
called  the  house  of  lords,  was  originally  composed  of  persons 
who  had  committed  the  robberies  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
It  was  an  association  for  the  protection  of  tiie  proper^  tbey  had 
stolen. 

But  besides  the  criminality  of  the  origin  of  aristocracy,  it  has 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  moral  and  physical  character  of  mas. 
Like  slavery  it  debilitates  the  human  faculties  ;  for  as  the  mind, 
bowed  down  by  slavery,  loses  in  silence  its  elastic  powers^so,  in 
the  contrary  extreme,  when  it  is  buoyed  up  by  follj,  it  becomes 
incapable  of  exerting  them,  and  dwindles  into  imbecility.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  mind  employed  upon  ribands  and  titles  can  ever 
be  great.     The  childishness  of  the  objects  consumes  the  man. 

It  is  at  all  times  necessary,  and  more  particulariy  so  during  the 
progress  of  a  revolution,  and  until  right  ideas  confirm  themselves 
by  habit,  that  wc  frequently  refresh  our  patriotism  by  reference  to 
first  principles.  It  is  by  tracing  things  to  their  origin  that  we 
lenm  to  understand  them :  and  it  is  by  keeping  that  line  and  that 
origin  always  in  view  that  we  never  forget  them. 

An  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  Tights  will  demonstrate  to  us  that 
rights  are  not  gifts  from  one  man  to  another,  nor  from  one  class 
of  men  to  another  ;  for  who  is  he  who  could  be  the  first  giver,  or 
by  what  principle,  or  on  what  authori^,  could  he  possess  the  right 
of  giving  t  A  declaration  of  rights  is  not  a  creation  of  them,  noi 
a  donation  of  them.  It  is  a  manifest  of  the  principle  by  which 
they  exist,  followed  by  a  detail  of  what  the  rights  are ;  for  every 
vivil  right  has  a  natural  right  for  its  foundation,  and  it  includes 
the  principle  of  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  those  rights  firom  mm 
to  man.    As,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  otigin  «f 
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Otherwise  than  id  the  origin  of  nuit  it  conieqncatly  foOoviv 
that  rights  appertaio  to  man  in  right  of  his  existence  onlj,  and 
miut  therefore  be  equal  to  eTcrj  man.  The  principle  of  an 
equality  of  rigkis  is  clear  and  simple.  Ereij  man  can  under- 
stand it,  and  it  is  bjr  understanding  his  rights  that  he  learns  his 
duties  ;  for  where  the  rights  of  men  are  equal,  eveij  man  most 
finally  see  the  neoessitT  of  protecting  the  ri^^  of  others  as  the 
most  effectual  secnritj  for  his  own.  But  if  in  the  (crmation  of  a 
constitutioa  we  depart  from  the  principSe  of  equal  rights,  or  at- 
tempt any  modification  of  it,  we  plunge  into  a.  labjiinth  of  diffi- 
culties from  which  there  is  no  war  oat  Lot  far  rencating*  Where 
are  we  to  ttUfp  ?  Or  bj  what  principle  are  we  to  6i:d  ofA  the 
point  to  stop  at,  that  shall  diacrimiiaie  between  dmh  of  the  saiDe 
country,  part  of  whom  shall  be  free,  and  the  rest  not  I  If  pro- 
perty is  to  be  made  the  ciitenoc,  it  is  a  total  departure  from  every 
moral  principle  of  libeftr,  because  it  is  altarhing  rigbts  to 
matter,  and  mailing  nan  the  agent  of  that  matser.  It  is, 
over,  holding  np  property  as  an  apple  of  discord,  and  not  cMtly 
exciting  but  jualiiying  war  against  it ;  for  I  nwintsin  the  princaple^ 
that  when  propeity  is  used  as  an  instrument  to  take  away  the 
rights  of  those  who  may  happen  ncA  to  possess  property,  it  is 
used  to  an  mfewfiil  purpose,  as  fire-«rms  would  be  in  a  similar 


In  a  stale  of  nature  all  men  are  equal  in  rights,  but  they  are  not 
equal  in  power ;  the  weak  camiot  protect  themsehres  against  the 
atrong.  This  being  the  case,  the  institution  of  ci^il  society  is  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  equahzation  of  powers  that  shall  be 
parallel  to,  and  a  guarantee  of,  the  equality  of  rights.  The  laws 
of  a  country,  when  properly  ccmstructed,  apply  to  this  purpose. 
Every  man  takes  the  arm  of  the  law  for  his  protection  as  more 
efiectual  than  his  own ;  and  therefore  every  man  has  an  equal 
right  in  the  formation  of  the  govemmeDt,  and  of  the  laws  by  which 
he  is  to  be  governed  and  judged.  In  extensive  countries  and 
societies,  such  as  America  and  France,  this  right  in  the  individual 
can  only  be  exercised  by  delegation,  that  is,  by  election  and  re- 
presentation; and  hence  it  is  that  the  institntion  of  representative 

government  ansesu 

Hitherto,  I  have  confined  myself  to  matters  of  princif^  only* 
Firat, that  heredilary  government  has  not  a  right  to  exist ;  thatit 

be  established  on  aqy  pniid|iM^Hh| ;  and  that  it  is  a 
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vMatkm  of  all  principle;  Secondly,  that  govmmieBt  bjr 
and  repreaentalton  has  its  origin  in  the  natoral  and  eternal  ri^ili 
of  man ;  for  whether  a  man  be  his  own  lawgiver,  as  lie  wmdd  he 
in  a  state  of  natme ;  or  whether  he  exercises  his  portion  oflefie- 
latiTe  sovereignty  in  his  own  person,  as  might  he  the  case  in  amdi 
democracies  where  all  could  assemble  for  the  formatioo  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  goremed ;  or  whether  he  enav- 
eises  it  in  the  choice  of  persons  to  represent  him  in  a  nalioiial 
assembly  of  representatives,  the  origin  of  the  ri^  is  the 
all  cases.  The  first,  as  is  before  observed,  is  defective  in  poi 
the  second,  is  practicable  only  in  democracies  of-  small  extent; 
the  third,  is  the  greatest  scale  upon  which  human  govemmeol 
can  be  instituted. 

Next  to  matters  of  prineipUt  are  matters  of  epuitoii,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  Whether  the  rights  cf 
men  shall  be  equal  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  but  of  ri^tf  and 
consequently  of  principle  ;  for  men  do  not  hold  their  rights  as 
grants  from  each  other,  but  each  one  in  right  of  himselC  Society 
is  the  guardian  but  not  the  giver.  And,  as  in  extensive  societies, 
such  as  America  and  France,  the  right  of  the  individual  in 
matters  of  government,  cannot  be  exercised  but  by  election  and 
representation,  it  consequently  follows,  that  the  only  system  ol 
government,  consistent  with  principle,  where  simple  democncj 
is  impracticable,  is  the  representative  system.  But  as  to  the  or- 
ganical  part,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  several  parts  of  govern- 
ment shall  be  arranged  and  composed,  it  is  altogether  moUer  of 
apinum.  It  is  necessary  that  all  the  parts  be  conformable  with 
the  principle  of  equal  rights ;  and  so  long  as  this  principle  be  re- 
ligiously adhered  to,  no  very  material  error  can  take  place,  neither 
can  any  error  continue  long  in  that  part  that  falls  within  the  pro- 
vince of  opinion. 

In  all  matters  of  opinion,  the  social  compact,  or  the  principle 
by  which  society  is  held  together,  requires  that  the  nuyority  of 
opinions  becomes  the  rule  for  the  whole,  and  that  the  minority 
yields  practical  obedience  thereto.  Thb  is  perfectly  conform- 
able  to  the  principle  of  equal  rights  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  every 
man  has  a  right  to  give  an  opinion^  but  no  man  has  a  fight  that 
his  own  should  govern  the  rest.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  not 
supposed  to  be  known  beforehand  on  which  side  of  any  question, 
whether  for  or  against,  any  man's  opinion  will  fiidl.     Ua.  o^qf 
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faippeii  to  be  in  a  iiiaj<mt3r  upon  aome  questions,  and  in  a  minority 
vpoa  oliiers ;  and  hj  the  same  rule  that  he  expects  obedience  in 
ttie  one  case,  he  must  jrield  it  in  the  other.  All  the  disordera  that 
haTe  arisen  in  France,  during  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  have 
had  their  origin,  not  in  the  prineipU  of  equal  righiSf  but  in  the 
▼iolation  of  thai  principle.  The  principle  of  equal  rights  has 
been  repeatedly  violated,  and  that  not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the 
minority,  and  that  mmariiy  haa  been  composed  of  mm  poaaemng 
properhf^  ot  vfell  ot  of  mem  withoui  property ;  property^  therefore^ 
even  mpon  the  experience  already  kad^  it  no  more  a  criterion  of 
ekarmcter  than  it  ie  cfrighte.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the 
minority  are  right,  and  the  majority  are  wrong,  but  as  soon  as 
experience  proves  this  to  be  the  case,  the  minority  will  increase 
to  a  majority,  and  the  error  will  reform  itself  by  the  tranquil  ope- 
ration of  freedom  of  opinion  and  equality  of  rights.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  justify  an  insurrection,  neither  can  it  ever  be  no- 
cessaiy,  where  rights  are  equal  and  opinions  free. 
'  Yarious  methods  will  present  themselves  upon  a  question  of 
this  kind,  and  though  experience  is  yet  wanting  to  determine 
which  is  the  best,  it  has,  I  think,  sufficiently  decided  which  is  the 
worst.  That  is  the  worst,  which  in  its  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions is  subject  to  the  precipitancy  and  passion  of  an  individual ; 
and  when  the  whole  legislature  is  crowded  into  one  body,  it  is 
an  individual  in  mass.  In  all  cases  of  deliberation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  corps  of  reserve,  and  it  would  be  better  to  divide 
the  representation  by  lot  into  two  parts,  and  let  them  revise  and 
correct  each  other,  than  that  the  whole  should  sit  together,  and 

debate  at  once. 

Representative  government  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any 
one  particular  form.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  all  the  forms 
under  which  it  can  be  arranged.  The  equal  rights  of  the  people 
b  the  root  from  which  the  whole  springs,  and  the  branches  may 
be  arranged  as  present  opinion  or  future  experience  shall  best 
direct.  As  to  that  hoepUal  of  incurables,  (as  Chesterfield  calls 
it,)  the  British  house  of  peers,  it  is  an  excrescence  growing  out 
of  corruption ;  and  there  is  no  more  affinity  or  resemblance  be- 
tween any  of  the  branches  of  a  legislative  body  originating  from 
the  right  of  the  people,  and  the  aforesaid  house  of  peers,  than 
between  a  regular  member  of  the  human  body  and  an  ulcerated 
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As  to  that  part  of  goremment  that  is  called  the 
necesaaiy  io  the  first  place  to  fix  a  precise  meaniiig  to  the  wiMri» 

There  are  but  two  divisions  into  which  power  can  be  aiiaaged. 
First,  that  of  willing  or  decreeing  the  laws ;  secondly,  that  of  «i^ 
ecating  or  putting  them  in  practice.  The  fonner,  correspoads  la» 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  human  mind«  which  leaaona  aad 
determines  what  shall  be  done  ; .  the  secondt  to  the  nM^chanical 
powers  of  the  }iuman  body,  that  pots  that  determination  into  piae- 
tice.  If  the  former  decides,  and  the  latter  does  not  perfpcniy  It  is 
a  state  of  imbecility ;  and  if  the  latter  acts  without  the  predeter- 
mination of  the  former,  it  is  a  state  of  lunacy*  The  ezecutife 
department  is,  therefore,  official,  and  is  subordinate  to  the  legia* 
lativo,  as  the  body  is  to  the  mind,  in  a  state  of  health  ;  for,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  the  idea  of  two  sovereignties,  a  sovereignty 
to  irttf,  and  a  sovereignty  to  acL  The  executive  is  not  invested 
with  the  power  of  deliberating  whether  it  shall  act  or  not ;  it  has 
no  discretionary  authority  in  the  case ;  for  it  can  act  no  otiur 
thing  than  what  the  laws  decree,  and  it  is  ohliged  to  act  confonn- 
ably  thereto  ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  case,  the  executive  is  made 
up  of  all  the  official  departments  that  execute  the  laws,  of  whichf 
that  which  is  called  the  judiciary  is  the  chief. 

But  mankind  have  conceived  an  idea  that  some  kind  of  mnUuh' 
rity  is  necessary  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  to 
see  that  they  are  faithfully  performed ;  and  it  is  by  confounding 
this  superintending  authority  with  the  official  execution  that  we 
get  embarrassed  about  the  term  executive  power, — ^All  the  parts 
m  the  governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  are 
called  THE  EXECUTIVE,  are  no  other  than  authorities  to  supeim- 
tend  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  they  are  so  far  independent 
of  the  legislative,  that  they  know  the  legislative  only  through  the 
laws,  and  cannot  be  controlled  or  directed  by  it,  through  any  other 
medium. 

In  what  manner  this  superintending  authority  shall  be  ^poirt* 
ed,  or  composed,  is  a  matter  that  falls  within  the  province  of 
opinion.  Some  may  prefer  one  method  and  some  another ;  and 
in  all  cases,  where  opinion  only,  and  not  principle  is  concerned* 
the  majority  of  opinions  forms  the  rule  for  all.  There  are,  how* 
ever,  some  things.deducibte  from  reason,  and  evidenced  by  expe- 
rience, that  serve  to  guide  our  decision  upon  the  case.  The  one 
iSf  never  to  invest  any  individual  with  extraordinary  power  |  Ant 
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b^iides  Ins  being  tempted  to  misuse  it,  it  will  excite  contention 
Mljl  commotion  in  the  nation  for  the  office.  Secondly,  never  to 
invest  power  long  in  the  hands  of  any  number  of  individuals. 
The  inconveniences  that  may  be  supposed  to  accompany  fre- 
quent changes,  are  less  to  be  feared  than  the  dangers  that  arise 
fh>m  long  continuance. 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  offering  some  observations 
'  on  the  means  of  preserving  Uherty  ;  for  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  we  establiidi  it,  but  that  we  preserve  it 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  that  we  distinguish  between 
the  means  made  use  of  to  overthrow  despotism,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  establishment  of  liberty,  and  the  means  to  be 
used  afler  despotism  is  overthrown. 

The  means  made  use  of  in  the  first  case  are  justified  by  neces- 
sity. Those  means  are,  in  general,  insurrections  ;  for  whilst  the 
established  government  of  despotism  continues  in  any  country,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  any  other  means  can  be  used.  It  is  also 
certain  that  in  the  commencement  of  a  revolution,  the  revolution- 
ary party  permit  to  themselves  a  diacretionary  exercise  of  power 
regulated  more  by  circumstances  than  by  principle,  which,  were 
the  practice  to  continue,  liberty  would  never  be  established,  or  if 
established,  would  soon  be  overthrown.  It  is  never  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  revolution,  that  every  man  is  to  change  his  opinion  at 
the  same  moment.  There  never  yet  was  any  truth  or  any  prin- 
ciple so  irresistibly  obvious,  that  all  men  believed  it  at  once. 
Time  and  reason  must  co-operate  with  each  other  to  the  final 
establishment  of  any  principle  ;  and,  therefore,  those  who  may 
hi^pen  to  be  first  convinced,  have  not  a  right  to  persecute  others, 
on  whom  conviction  operates  more  slowly.  The  moral  principle 
of  revolutions  is  to  instruct,  not  to  destroy. 

Had  a  constitution  been  estaUished  two  years  ago,  (as  ought 
to  have  been  done,)  the  violences  that  have  since  desolated 
France  and  injured  the  character  of  the  revolution,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  prevented.  The  nation  would  then  have  had 
a  bond  of  union,  and  every  individual  would  have  known  the  line 
of  conduct  he  was  to  follow.  But,  instead  of  this,  a  revolutionary 
government,  a  thing  without  either  principle  or  authority,  was 
substituted  in  its  place ;  virtue  and  crime  depended  upon  acci- 
dent ;  and  that  which  was  patriotism  one  day,  became  treason 
Ihenezt    AU  these  things  have  fbllowed  firom  the  want  of-a 
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constitution ;  for  it  is  the  nature  uid  intentaon  of  a  eeoititiitioii  to 
preveni  gotteming  by  parfy«  by  establishing  a  commoii  princqile 
that  shall  limit  and  control  the  power  and  impulse  of  partjTt  and 
that  sajs  to  all  parties*  thu»  far  tfcoil  ihtm  go  mnd-  mo  Jmikmr. 
But  in  the  absence  of  a  constitution^  men  look  entirelj  to  party ; 
and  instead  of  principle  governing  party,  party  governs  prmcii^ 
An  avidity  to  punish  is  always  dangerous  to  liberty.  It  leads 
men  to  stretch,  to  misinterpret,  and  to  misapply  even  the  beat  e£ 
laws.  He  that  would  make  his  own  liber^  secure,  must  guard 
even  his  enemy  from  oppression ;  for  if  he  violates  thia  duty,  be 
establishes  a  precedent  that  wfll  reach  to  himself* 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

ParU^  Juiy  1795. 


SPEECH. 


AM  ]»UTBEB]>  m  THB  FBBKCH  KATIOKAL  COKTXlfTION,  JULY  7* 
1796,  WHB&ftUI  m  ALLUDBS  TO  THB  F&BCBDIKG  WOBK. 


Ok  tbe  motioii  of  Lanlfaeiias.    **  That  penniBsioii  be  granted 
to  Thomas  Paine,  to  deliyer  hia  sentiments  on  the  declaration  of 
ri^ts  and  the  constitution,^  Thomas  Paine  ascended  the  tribune ; 
and  no  opposition  being  made  to  the  motion,  one  of  the  secretv 
lies,  who  stood  hj  Mr.  Paine,  read  his  speech,  of  which  the  fol 
lowing  is  a  literal  translation : 

CiTizBXs,  The  ^ects  of  a  malignant  fever,  with  which  I  was 
afflicted  during  a  rigorous  confinement  in  the  Luxembourg,  have 
thus  long  prevented  mo  fitmi  attending  at  my  post  in  the  bosom 
of  the  convention,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  under  discus 
iion,  and  no  other  consideration  on  earth,  could  induce  me  now  to 
repair  to  my  station* 

A  recurrence  to  the  vicissitudes  I  have  experienced,  and  the 
critical  situations  in  which  I  have  been  placed  in  consequence  of 
the  French  revolution,  will  throw  upon  what  I  now  propose  to 
submit  to  the  convention,  die  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  mj  in- 
legri^,  and  the  rectitude  of  those  principles  which  have  uniformly 
influenced  my  conduct 

In  Eni^and  I  Was  proscribed  for  having  vindicated  the  Frenbh 
ysvohitioiiy  ipd  I  have  sufficed  a  rigorous  imprisonment  in  France 
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4>r  kayiDg  pursued  a  Btmilar  mode  of  eondact  During  the  niga 
of  terrorisin,  I  was  a  close  prisoner  for  eig^  long  mootlM,  mad 
remained  so  above  three  months  ader  the  era  of  the  lOdi  Ther^ 
roidor.  I  ought*  however*  to  state,  that  I  was  not  persecnted  by 
the  j»eop2e  either  of  England  or  France.  The  pfoceediogs  in  both 
countries  were  the  effects  of  the  despotism  eiiating  in  dioir  re- 
spective governments.  But*  even  if  my  persecution  had  originn> 
ted  in  the  people  at  large,  my  principles  and  conduct  iroold  stU 
have  remained  the  same.  Principles  which  are  influenced  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  tjrannj,  have  not  their  foundation  in  ths 
heart 

A  few  dajs  ago,  I  transmitted  to  jou  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
distribution,  a  ^ort  treatise,  entitled  ^*  Dissertations  on  the  Fint 
Principles  of  Government '^  This  little  work  I  did  intend  to  have 
dedicated  to  the  people  of  Holland,  who,  abovt  the  Itee  I  began 
to  write  it,  were  determined  to  aocomplisli  a  iwnlati—  in  their 
government,  rather  than  to  the  people  of  France,  who  bad  long 
before  effected  that  glorious  object  But  there  are,  in  ihe  consti- 
tution which  is  about  to  be  ratified  by  the  convention,  certain  arti- 
cles, and  in  the  report  which  preceded  it,  certain  points,  so  repng- 
taant  to  reason,  and  incompatible  widi  die  true  principlDS  of  Ifterty, 
as  to  render  this  treatise,  drawn  up  for  another  pnrpoee,  applion* 
ble  to  the  present  occasion,  and  under  this  impression  I  pwiiw— ed 
to  submit  it  to  your  consideration. 

If  there  be  faults  in  tho  constitution,  it  were  better  to  expunge 
them  now,  than  to  abide  the  event  of  tfieir  mischievoofl  tendency; 
for  certain  it  is,  that  the  plan  of  the  constitution  which  kaa  been 
presented  to  you  is  not  consistent  with  die  grand  object  of  the  re- 
volution, nor  congenial  to  the  sentiments  of  die  indhridaals  wImi 
accomplished  it. 

To  deprive  half  the  people  in  a  nation  of  dieir  rights  as  citiiens, 
is  an  easy  matter  in  theory  or  on  paper,  but  it  is  a  most  dangerous 
experiment,  and  rarely  practicable  in  the  execution. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  observations  I  have  to  oAr  on  this 
important  subject ;  and  I  pledge  myself  that  they  shall  be  neifher 
numerous  nor  diffusive. 

In  my  apprehension,  a  coni^tution  enlbraces  two  distinct  parts 
or  objects,  the  principle  and  die  pructiee  ;  and  it  is  not  only  an  aa- 
•entia],  but  an  indispensable  provision,  d»t  the  practice  dmnld 
emanate  from,  and  accord  with,  the  principle.     JXim  I 


tain,  that  thq  eonyerae  of  tbui  proposition  is  the  case  ia  the 
fftlaa  of  the  eooelttulioa  under  discusBion*  The  first  artida*  for 
instance,  of  the  |)o/»hcai  $laie  of  citizens,  (v.  Title  ii.  of  the  CoDf 
atitution,)  says : 

^  Every  man  bom  and  resident  in  France,  who,  being  twenty* 
one  years  of  age,  has  inscribed  his  name  on  the  civic  register 
of  his  canton,  and  who  has  lived  adeni'ards  one  year  on  the  terri- 
tory of  die  republic,  and  who  pays  any  du-ect  contribution  whato 
soever,  real  or  personal,  is  a  French  citizen." 

I  might  here  ask,  if  those  only  who  come  under  the  above 
description  are  to  be  considered  as  citizens,  what  designation  do 
you  mean  to  give  the  rest  of  the  people  1  I  allude  to  that  portion 
of  the  people  on  whom  the  principal  part  of  the  labour  falls,  and 
on  whom  the  weight  of  indirect  taxation  will  in  the  event  chiefly 
press.  In  the  structure  of  the  social  fabric,  this  class  of  people 
are  infinitely  superior  to  that  privileged  order,  whose  only  quali- 
fication is  their  wealth  or  territorial  possessions.  For  what  is 
trade  without  /nerchants  ?  What  is  land  without  cultivation  ?  And 
what  is  the  produce  of  the  land  without  manufactures  ]  But  to 
return  to  the  subjecL 

In  the  first  place,  this  article  is  incompatible  with  the  three  first 
articles  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  which  precede  the  constitu* 
lional  act 

The  first  article  of  the  declaration  of  rights  says : 
.  **  The  end  of  society  is  the  public  good ;  and  the  institution 
of  government  is  to  secure  to  every  individual  the  enjoyment  of 
his  rights. 

But  the  article  of  the  constitution  to  which  I  have  just  adverted, 
proposes  as  tlie  object  of  society,  not  the  public  good,  or  in  other 
words,  the  good  of  a//,  but  a  partial  good;  or  the  good  only  of  a 
few;  and  the  constitution  provides  solely  for  the  rights  of  this  few, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  many. 

The  second  article  of  the  declaration  of  rights  says : 

•*  The  rights  of  man  in  society  are  hberty,  equality,  and  seen- 
nty  of  his  person  and  property." 

But  the  article  alluded  to  in  the  constitution  has  a  direct  teA* 
deocyto  establish  the  converse  of  this  position,  inasmuch  as  the 
pinaons  excluded  by  this  ineqmiUiy  can  neither  be-  said  to  possess 
Uherty,  nor  seeority  against  oppression.  They  are  conngned  to^ 
lalif  to  th*  mftim  and  tyranny  of  the  rest. 
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The  third  article  of  the  declaraliott  of  i%bU  Mjs : 

«« Liberty  connats  in  aach  acts  of  volitioii,  as  are  not 
too&era.'' 

But  the  article  of  the  conatitutioii,  on  which  I  haw 
hfoaka  down  this  barrier*    It  enaUea  the  liherlf  of  aam  part  of 
aociety  to  deatroj  the  freedom  of  die  other. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  die  inconaiateiiej  of  thk  aitiela  to  Aa 
declaration  of  ri^ta  I  shall  proceed  to  commeBt  on  that  part  af 
die  same  article  which  makes  a  direct  contribiitioB  a  iiecaaB|ry 
qualification  to  the  right  of  citizenship.  ^ 

A  modem  refinement  on  the  object  of  public  raveoiia  imm  Avi- 
ded  the  taxes,  or  contributions,  into  two  claaaea*  die  dbrti  and  At 
indireetf  without  being  able  to  define  prectsdj  the  diatiiietioa, 
or  difference  between  them,  becanse  the  effect  of  both  ia  At 


Those  are  designated  indirect  taxes  which  ftll  npon  the 
auroers  of  certain  articles,  on  which  the  tax  is  impoaedi  becanse 
the  tax  being  included  in  the  price,  the  conaomer  pays  it  without 
taking  notice  of  it  \ 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  territorial  tax.  The 
land  proprietors,  in  order  to  reimburse  themselyes,  will  laidB-fent 
their  tenants :  the  farmer,  of  course,  will  transfer  the  obligatioB  to 
the  miller,  bj  enhancing  the  price  of  grain ;  the  miller  lo  the 
baker,  by  encreasing  the  price  of  flour ;  and  the  baker  to  the  cmi- 
sumer,  by  raising  the  price  of  bread*  The  territorial  tax, 
therefore,  though  called  direct^  is,  in  its  consequences,  jmdinet. 

To  this  tax  the  land  proprietor  contributes  only  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  bread  and  other  provisions  that  are  coosomed 
in  his  own  family.  The  deficit  is  furnished  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  community,  which  comprehends  every  individual  of  the 
nation* 

From  the  logical  distinction  between  the  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  some  emolument  may  result,  I  allow,  to  auditora  of 
public  accounts,  &c.  but  to  the  people  at  large  I  deny  that  audi  a 
distinction  (which  by  the  way  is  without  a  diflbrence)  can  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  practical  benefit.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  principle  in  the  constitution. 

Besides  this  objection,  the  provision  in  question  does  not  afiect 
to  define,  secure  or  establish,  the  right  of  citisenship.  It  conaigM 
to  the  caprice  or  discretion  of  the  legishtoiw  the  powar  of  pi»> 
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nomndog  ivho  Atttf  or  ihall  not,  exereiBe  the  ftmctions  of  a  citH 
sen ;  and  ttb  nmj  be  done  efleetualty,  eidier  by  die  imposition  oi 
m  dhr^H  or  indireei  tax,  according  to  the  selfish  views  of  die  legis- 
hlorSf  or  bj  tlie  mode  of  collecting  the  taxes  so  imposed. 

Neither  a  tenant  who  occnpiei  an  extensive  farm,  nor  a  mer- 
diant  or  manufacturer,  who  noay  have  embarked  a  large  capital  in 
Iheir  respective  pursuits,  can  ever,  according  to  this  system,  attain 
the  pre-emption  of  a  citizen.  On  die  other  hand,  any  upstart, 
who  has,  by  succession  or  management,  got  possession  of  a  few 
acres  of  land,  or  a  miserable  tenement,  may  exultingly  exercise 
tfie  functions  of  a  citizen,  although  peihaps  neither  possesses  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  worth  or  property  of  a  simple  mechanic,  nor 
contributes  in  any  proportion  to  the  exigences  of  the  state. 

The  contempt  in  which  the  old  government  held  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  the  obloquy  that  attached  on  merchants  and  manu- 
ftcturers,  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  embarrassments,  and  its 
eventual  subversion ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  though  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  this  mode  of  conduct  are  so  obvious,  yet  an  article  is 
proposed  for  your  adoption,  which  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  re- 
store a  defect  inherent  in  the  monarchy. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  second  article  of  the  same  title,  with 
which  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks. 

The  second  a^icle  says,  *«Every  French  soldier,wbo  shall  have 
served  one  or  more  campaigns  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  is  deemed 
a  citizen  of  the  republic,  without  any  respect  or  reference  to  other 
qualifications.'* 

It  should  seem,  that  in  this  article,  the  committee  were  desirous 
of  extricating  themselves  from  a  dilemma  into  which  they  had 
been  plunged  by  the  preceding  article.  When  men  depart  from  an 
established  principle,  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  trick  and 
subterfuge,  always  shifting  their  means  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
dieir  objects ;  and  as  it  rarely  happens  that  the  first  expedient 
nnakes  amends  for  the  prostitution  of  principle,  they  must  call  in 
aid  a  second,  of  a  more  flagrant  nature,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
the  former.  In  this  manner  legislators  go  on  accumulating  error 
npon  error,  and  artifice  upon  artifice,  until  the  mass  becomes  so 
bulky  and  incongruous,  and  their  embarrassment  so  desperate,  that 
they  are  are  compelled,  as  their  last  expedient,  to  resort  to  the 
veij  principle  dioy  had  violated.     The  committee  were  precisely 
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m  tUi pradicaneat, «li0a  tiMgrfiuMd  <fait«Hid#;  mdmwm^ 
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It  was  not  lor  hinsdf  alone,  but  lor  hb  &nni3r,tte  te  Wmmk 
citizeD,  at  tlie  dawn  of  die  raroliitiont  (for  then  indeed  every  aMU 
was  coDtidered  a  cittsen)  marehed  soldier-like  to  tke£pontiein»^nd 
npeUed  a  foreign  invasion.  He  had  it  not  in  his  eottleniplaliMi 
4Mt  he  should  e^joj  Kbertjr  for  the  reeidne  of  his  eertUy  eeeBsr« 
and  by  his  own  act  precUide  his  o&pring  iimn  Ihi^  inestnaalle 
Uessing.  No  1  He  wished  to  leave  it  as  an  inheritance  to  his 
children«  and  that  they  also  might  hand  it  down  to  their  lateet  pes- 
teritj*  If  a  Frenchman^  who  united  in  his  person  the  chnmctst 
of  a  soldier  and  a  citizen,  was  now  to  return  fimn  the  mxmy  te  hie 
peaceful  habitation,  he  must  address  his  Gunilj  in  this  manner : 

^  Sony  I  am,  that  I  cannot  leave  to  you  a  smaU  pottioM  of  wtet 
I  have  acquired  by  exposing  my  person  to  the  ferocity  of  oor  ene* 
mies,  and  defeating  their  machinations.  I  have  helped  to  estabUi 
the  republic,  and,  painful  the  reflection,  all  the  laurels  which  I  have 
won  in  the  field  are  blasted,  and  all  the  privileges  to  which  my  MObt 
ertions  have  entitled  me,  extend  not  beyond  the  period  of  my  own 
existence !"  Thus  the  measure  that  has  been  adopted  by  way  ef 
subterfuge,  falls  short  of  what  the  framers  of  it  speculated  upon  ; 
for  in  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  ioldier^  they  have  subjeded 
the  fathtr  to  the  most  pungent  sensations,  by  obliging  .hiss  to 
adopt  a  generation  of  slaves. 

Citizens,  a  great  deal  has  been  urged  respecting  insurrections* 
I  sm  confident  that  no  man  has  a  greater  abhorrence  of  them  then 
myself,  and  I  am  sorry  that  any  insinuations  should  have  been 
thrown  out  against  me,  as  a  promoter  of  violence  of  any  kind* 
The  whole  tenor  of  my  life  and  conversation  gives  the  lie  to  those 
calumnies,  and  proves  me  to  be  a  friend  to  order,  truth  and  justice. 

I  hope  you  will  attribute  this  effusion  of  my  sentiments  to  my 
anxiety  for  the  honor  and  success  of  the  revolution.  I  have  no 
interest  distinct  from  that  which  has  a  tendency  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  mankind.  The  revolution,  as  far  as  it  respects  my* 
self,  has  been  productive  of  more  loss  and  persecution  than  it  ia 
possible  for  me  to  describe,  or  for  you  to  indemnify.  But  with 
respect  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  I  could  not  refrain  firom 
declaring  my  sentiments. 

In  my  opinion,  if  you  subvert  the  basis  of  the  revolution,  if  yon 
dispense  with  principles,  and  substitute  expedients,  you  will  as* 
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tiii|;aMh  ttiat  eUthusinuii  and  energy  which  have  hitherto  been  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  revolution ;  and  jou  will  snbatitute  in  ita  place 
nothing  hot  a  cold  indiflbrenee  and  aelf-interest,  wtddtk  will  again 
degenerate  into  intrigue,  cunningy  and  effeminacy* 

But  to  discard  all  connderations  of  a  personal  and  subordinate 
nature,  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  republic,  that  the 
practical  or  organic  part  of  the  oonstitntion  should  correspond 
with  its  principles ;  and  as  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in 
the  plan  that  has  been  presented  to  jou,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  revision  of  a  committee,  who 
should  be  instructed  to  compare  it  with  the  declaration  of  ri§^its, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  die  two,  and  to  make 
such  alterations  as  shall  render  them  perfectly  consistent  and  com- 
patiile  with  eadi  other. 
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London,  June  6, 1792* 
Sir, 

As  you  opened  the  debate  in  the  house  of  commons,  May  25th, 
on  the  proclamation  for  suppressing  publications,  which  that  pro- 
clamation (without  naming  any)  calls  wicked  and  seditious :  and 
as  you  applied  those  opprobious  epithets  to  the  works  entitled 
Rights  of  Man,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  other  reason 
for  addressing  this  letter  to  you. 

I  begin,  then,  at  once,  by  declaring,  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  any  author,  ancient  or  modem, 
on  the  subject  of  government,  a  spirit  of  greater  benignity,  and  a 
stronger  inculcation  of  moral  principles  than  in  those  which  I  have 
published.  They  come,  sir,  from  a  man,  who,  by  having  lived  in 
different  countries,  and  under  different  systems  of  government, 
and  who,  being  intimate  in  the  construction  of  them,  is  a  better 
judge  of  the  subject  than  it  is  possible  that  you,  from  the  want  of 
those  opportunities  can  be  ;  and  besides  this,  they  come  from  a 
heart  that  knows  not  how  to  beguile. 

I  will  further  say,  that  when  that  moment  arrives  in  which  the 
best  consolation  that  shall  be  left,  will  be  looking  back  on  some 
past  actions,  more  virtuous  and  more  meritorious  than  the  rest,  I 
shall  then  with  happiness  remember,  among  other  things  that  I 
have  written  the  Rights  of  Man.  As  to  what  proclamations,  or 
prosecutions,  or  placemen,  and  place  expectants,  those  who 
possess,  or  those  who  are  gaping  for  oflSce,  may  say  of  them,  it 
will  not  alter  their  character,  either  with  the  world  or  with  me. 

Having,  sir,  made  this  declaration,  I  shall  proceed  to  remark, 
not  particularly  on  your  speech,  but  on  any  one  to  which  your 
motion  gave  rise.     To  begin  with  Mr.  Adam. 

He  accuses  me  of  not  having  done  the  very  thing  diat  1  Imlto 
done. 

▼OL.  II.  V*5 
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In  fab  speech,  (see  the  Moramg  Chromck  oTMsj  S6,)  be  gmTBy 
^  that  he  had  well  consideredl  the  sohject  of  coostittttional  publi- 
cations, and  was  bj  no  meow  ready  to  say  that  bo<^  ef  science 
upon  government  though  leconunendhig  a  doctrisef  or  sjstem 
different  from  the  form  of  our  eonstttntioo  were  fit  objects  of 
prosecution ;  that  if  he  did,  he  most  condemn  Harrington  for  his 
Oceana,  Sir  Thomas  Moore  for  his  Utopia,  and  Hnma  for  his 
Idea  of  a  Perfect  Coromonwaaldii  Bert  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Paine  reviled  what  was  most  sacred  in  the  constitution,  destroyed 
every  principle  of  subordination,  and  established  nothing  in  their 
room." 

I  readity  saw  that  Mr.  Adam  had  not  read  the  aecoiMl  part  of 
the  Rights  of  Man ;  and  I  am  put  under  die  necessity  either  of 
submitting  to  an  erroneous  charge,  or  of  justifying  myself  against 
it ;  and  certainly  shall  prefer  the  latter.  If,  then,  I  shall  prove  to 
Mr.  Adam,  that  in  my  reasoning  upon  systesas  of  government,  ia 
the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  4!d an,  I  have  showa^  I  dank,  as 
clearly  as  words  can  convey  ideas,  a  certain  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  not  ezistiag  m  theory  only,  but  already  in  estab- 
lished practice,  and  systematically  and  practically  free  from  all 
the  vices  and  defects  of  the  English  government,  and  cq>able  of 
producing  more  happiness  to  the  people,  and  ihti  also  with  an 
eightieth  part  of  the  taxes,  whidi  the  present  Englsh  system  of 
government  consumes ;  I  hope  he  will  do  me  the  justice  when  be 
next  goes  to  the  house,  to  acknowledge  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
saying,  that  I  had  established  nothing,  and  had  destroyed  eveiy 
principle  of  subordination.     I  now  come  to  the  point. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  I  have  distinguished 
government  into  two  classes  or  systems :  the  hereditary  and  the 
representative  systems. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  I  have  shown,  and  it  can- 
not be  refuted,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  right  to  establish  heredi^ 
tary  government. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  I  have  not  repeated 
those  arguments,  because  they  are  irrefutable,  but  have  confined 
myself  to  show  the  defects  of  hereditaiy  government,  or  heredi- 
tary succession,  that  it  must,  from  the  nature  of  it,  throw  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  men  unworthy  of  it,  either  from  want  ef 
principle  or  .capacity. 
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To  Aow  dMdbsiurdity  of  tlie  hereditary  system  still  more  stiong- 
ly,  I  will  oow  put  the  following  case :  take  any  fifty  men  promuik 
cuousiy,  and  it  will  be  veiy  extraofdinaryf  if,  out  of  that  number« 
more  than  one  man  should  be  found,  whose  principles  and  talents 
taken  together  (for  some  might  have  principles,  and  others  hav9 
talents)  would  render  him  a  person  truly  fitted  to  fill  any  irery 
extraordinary  office  of  national  trust.  If  then  such  a  fitness  of  cha- 
racter could  not  he  expected  to  be  found  in  more  than  one  person 
out  of  fifty,  it  would  happen  but  once  in  a  thousand  years  to  the 
eldest  son  of  any  one  family,  admitting  each  on  an  average,  to 
hold  the  office  twenty  years.  Mr.  Adam  talks  of  something  in 
the  constitution  which  he  calls  most  sacred  ;  but  I  hope  he  does 
not  mean  hereditary  suecesnoo,  a  thing  which  appears  to  me  a 
violation  of  every  order  of  nature  and  of  common  sense* 

When  I  look  into  history  and  see  die  multitudes  of  men,  other- 
wise virtuous,  who  have  died,  and  whose  families  have  been  ruined, 
in  defence  of  knaves  and  fools,  and  which  they  would  not  have 
done  had  they  reasoned  at  all  upon  the  system  ;  I  do  not  know  a 
greater  good  that  an  individual  can  render  to  mankind,  than  to 
endeavour  to  break  the  chains  of  political  superstition.  Those 
chains  are  now  disolving  &st,  and  proclamations  and  persecutions 
will  serve  but  to  hasten  that  dissolution. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  die  hereditary  system  as  a  bad  system, 
and  subject  to  every  possible  defect,  I  now  come  to  the  represent 
tative  system ;  and  this  Mr.  Adam  will  find  stated  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  not  only  as  the  best,  but  as  the  only 
theory  of  government  under  which  the  liberties  of  a  people  can 
be  permanently  secure. 

But  it  is  needless  now  to  talk  of  mere  theory,  since  there  is 
already  a  government  in  full  practice,  established  upon  that 
theory  ;  or  in  other  words,  upon  the  rights  of  man,  and  has  been 
so  for  almost  twenty  years.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  speech  of  his  some 
short  time  since,  said,  *'  That  there  never  did,  and  never  could 
exist  a  government  established  upon  those  -rights,  and  that  if  it 
began  at  noon,  it  would  end  at  night"  Mr.  Pitt  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  degree  of  a  school  boy  in  this  species  of  knowledge. 
His  practice  has  been  confined  to  means  of  extorting  the  revenue, 
and  his  boast  has  been— -how  much  ]  Whereas  the  boast  of  the 
system  of  government  that  1  am  speaking  oi^  is  not  how  mochi 
buthowhtde. 
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The  sjsteni  of  gorenimeiit  purelj  tepreamAatxwt^  mmiiaeod  witfa 
any  tiling  of  hereditary  noneense,  began  in  America.  I  will  now 
compare  i£b»  effects  of  that  system  of  goveromentt  with  tfie  sys- 
tem of  goremment  in  England,  both  during,  and  since  the  close 
of  die  war. 

So  powerful  is  the  representative  system ;  fitst,  by  comlnning 
and  consolidating  all  the  parts  of  a  country  together,  however 
great  the  extent ;  and,  secondly,  by  admitting  of  none  but  men 
properly  qualified  into  the  government,  or  dismissing  them  if  they 
prove  otherwise,  that  America  wns  enabled  thereby  totaUy  to  de- 
feat and  overthrow  all  the  schemes  and  projects  of  die  hereditaiy 
government  of  England  against  her.  As  the  establishment  of  the 
revolution  and  independence  of  America  is  a  proof  of  tins  fact, 
it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

I  now  come  to  the  comparative  effect  of  the  two  systems 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  I  request  Mr.  Adam  to  attend  to  it 

America  had  internally  sustained  the  ravages  of  upwards  of 
seven  years  of  war,  which  England  had  not.  England  sustained 
only  the  expense  of  the  war  :  whereas  America  sustained  not  only 
the  expense,  but  the  destruction  of  property  committed  by  both 
armies.  Not  a  house  was  built  during  that  period,  and  many 
thousands  were  destroyed. 

The  farms  and  plantations  along  the  coast  of  the  country,  tor 
more  than  a  thousand  miles,  were  laid  waste.  Her  commerce 
was  annihilated.  Her  ships  were  either  taken  or  bad  rotted  witli- 
in  her  own  harbors.  The  credit  of  her  funds  had  fallen  upwards 
of  ninety  per  cent,  that  is,  an  original  hundred  pounds  would  not 
sell  for  ten  pounds.  In  short,  she  was  apparently  put  back  a 
hundred  years  when  the  war  closed  ;  which  was  not  the  case  with 
England. 

But  such  was  the  event,  that  the  same  representative  system  of 
government,  though  since  better  organized,  which  enabled  her  to 
conquer,  enabled  her  also  to  recover,  and  she  now  presents  a  more 
flourishing  condition,  and  a  more  happy  and  harmonized  society 
under  that  system  of  government,  than  any  country  in  the  world 
can  boast  under  any  other.  Her  towns  are  rebuilt  much  better 
than  before ;  her  farms  and  plantations  are  in  higher  improvement 
tiian  ever ;  her  commerce  is  spread  over  the  world,  and  her  funds 
have  risen  from  less  than  ten  pounds  the  hundred  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty.     Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues,  talk  of 
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the  things  that  hare  happened  in  his  boyish  administration, 
without  knowing  what  greater  things  have  happened  dsewfaMe, 
and  under  other  systems  of  government. 

I  neict  come  to  state  the  expense  of  the  two  systems,  as  they 
now  stand  in  each  of  the  countries  ;  but  it  may  first  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  government  in  America  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  a 
matter  of  honor  and  trust,  and  not  made  a  trade  of  for  the  purpose 
of  lucre. 

The  whole  amount  of  nett  taxes  in  England  (exclusive  of  the 
expense  of  collections,  of  drawbacks,  of  seizures,  and  condemna- 
tions, of  fines  and  penalties,  of  fees  of  office,  of  litigations  and 
informers,  which  are  some  of  the  blessed  means  of  enforcing 
them)  is  seventeen  millions.  Of  this  sum  about  nine  millions  go 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  re- 
mainder, being  about  eight  millions,  is  for  the  current  annual  ex- 
penses. Thus  much  for  one  side  of  the  case.  I  now  come  to 
the  other. 

The  expense  of  the  several  departments  of  the  general  repre- 
sentative govemmentof  the  United  States  of  America,  extending 
over  a  space  of  country  nearly  ten  times  larger  than  England,  is 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifiy-eighi 
dollars,  which  at  4^.  6d.  per  dollar,  is  66,305/.  II9.  sterling,  and 
IS  thus  apporhoned  ; 

Expense  of  the  Executive  Department, 
The  office  of  president,  for  which  the  president 

receives  nothing  for  himself  -         -         -  5,625/.  0». 

Vice-president        -         -         -         -         -         -  1,126      0 

Chief-justice 900      0 

Five  associate  justices    -         -         -         -        -  3,937    10 

Nineteen  judges  of  districts,  and  the  attorney- 
general  .         -        -         -         -         -         6,8T3    16 

Legislative  Department. 

Members  of  congress  at  6  dolls.  (1/.  7».)  per 
day,  their  secretaries,  clerks,  chaplains,  mes- 
sengers, door-keepers,  &c.  .         -        -         25,515/.  0 

Trtamry  Department. 
Secretary,  assistant,  comptroller,  auditor,  treas- 
urer, register,  and  loan-office  keeper  in  each 
state,  together  with  all  necessary  clerks,  of- 
fice keepers,  &c,         .--«.-         12,825    0 

Amount  cafifttf  fbiPwSMh^  Wjwil.''9f^ 
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SaeraCarr,  derki,  fcc 1406    5 

HqMiiMtiil  ^  PFor* 

Saeralaiy,  derkt,  pftjansten,  comiiiMnoiien,  l^c*  1,46S  10 

Tbe  whole  bourd,  deiki*  fcc     ....  2^9815 

For  fira-wood,  fltetioMfjv  priDliiigi  fcc.         •   -    •  4,036  16 


66,3051.  lit. 

On  ocoooBt  of  Uie  incunioiu  of  tlw  lodkiis  oo  the  back  aetde- 
■wotSy  cocgraaa  is  obliged  at  thia  tune  to  keep  aix  dKNiaand  mOi- 
tia  in  pay,  in  additon  to  a  regiment  of  fbot«  and  a  battalion  of  ar^ 
tiHery,  which  it  always  keepa ;  and  this  increases  the  expense  of 
Ae  war-department  to  390,000  dollars,  which  is  87,7952.  steihng, 
hot  when  peace  shall  be  concluded  with  die  Indians,  the  greatest 
part  of  this  expense  will  cease,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  ex- 
pense of  government,  including  that  of  die  army,  will  not  amount 
to  100,0002.  whidi,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  but  an  eightieth 
part  of  die  expenses  of  the  English  government. 

I  request  Mr.  Adam  and  lir.  Bundas,  and  all  those  iriio  are 
talking  of  constitutions,  and  blessings,  and  kings,  and  lords,  and 
the  Lord  knows  what,  to  look  at  diis  statement  Here  is  a  form 
and  system  of  government,  that  is  better  organised  and  better 
administered  than  any  government  in  the  world,  and  that  for  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  yet  every 
member  of  congress  receives,  as  a  coropensatioD  for  his  time  and 
attendance  on  public  business,  one  pound  seven  shillings  per  day, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

This  is  a  government  that  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  needs  no 
proclamations  to  deter  people  from  writing  and  reading.  It  needs 
no  political  superstition  to  support  it.  It  was  by  encouraging  dis- 
cussion and  rendering  the  press  free  upon  all  subjects  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  principles  of  government  became  understood  in 
America,  and  the  people  are  now  enjoying  the  present  blessmgs 
under  it.  You  hear  of  no  riots,  tumults  and  disorders  in  that 
country ;  because  there  ensts  no  cause  to  produce  them.  Those 
dinigs  are  never  die  efiect  of  freedom*  but  of  restraint,  oppcea 


lu  AifcttkSiiy  there  is  not  tfad  class  of  poor  sad  wrelehad 
|K/dple  thst  are  so  numerouslj  dispersed  sU  over  Efhadi  iriM> 
ere  to  be  told  bj  a  proclamation,  that  thej  are  happj ;  and  thb  is 
in  a  greit  meabiire  to  be  accounted  for,  not  by  die  diiierence  el 
proclamattuiis,  but  bj  the  difference  of  gofemments  and  the  ^ 
ference  of  taxes  between  that  coantiy  and  this.  What  the 
laboring  people  of  that  couotiy  eanif  they  apply  to  their  own  use, 
and  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  do  not  pay  it  away  in 
taxes  as  fast  as  they  earn  it,  to  support  court  SKtravagance,  and 
a  long  enormous  list  of  placemen  and  pensioners ;  and  besides 
this,  they  have  learned  the  manly  doctrine  of  reyerencing  them* 
selves,  and  consequently  of  respecting  each  other ;  and  they  laugh 
at  those  imaginary  beings  called  kings  and  lords,  and  all  the  frau- 
dulent trumpeiy  of  courts. 

When  placemen  and  pensioners,  or  those  who  expect  to  be  suoh, 
are  lavish  in  praise  of  a  government,  it  is  not  a  sign  of  its  being 
a  good  one.  The  pension-list  alone  in  England  (see  sir  John 
Sinclair's  History  of  the  Revenue,  p.  6,  of  the  Appendix)  is  one 
hundred  and  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  pounds,  which 
is  more  than  the  expenses  of  the  whole  government  of  America 
amount  to ;  and  I  am  now  more  convinced  than  before,  that  the 
offer  that  was  made  to  me  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  copy- 
right of  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  together  with  die 
remaining  copy-right  of  the  first  part,  was  to  have  effected,  by  a 
quick  suppression,  what  is  now  attempted  to  be  done  by  a  prose- 
cution. The  connexion  which  the  person,  who  made  that  oSer,  has 
with  the  king's  piinting-ofBce,  may  furnish  part  ol  the  means  ef 
mquiring  into  this  afikir,  when  the  ministry  shall  please  to  bring 
their  prosecution  to  issue.     But  to  return  to  my  suhject. 

I  have  said  in  the  second  part  of  the  Rig^  of  Man,  and  I 
repeat  it  here,  that  the  service  of  any  man,  whether  called  king, 
president,  senator,  legislator  or  any  thing  else,  cannot  be  worth 
more  to  any  country,  in  the  regular  routine  of  office,  than  ten 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.  We  have  a  hotter  man  in  Ameiicay 
and  more  of  a  gentleman,  than  any  king  I  ever  knew  of,  who  does 
not  occasion  even  half  that  expense ;  for  dioui^  the  salary  is 
fixed  at  5625/.  he  ooes  not  accept  it,  and  it  is  only  the  incidental 
expenses  that  are  paid  out  of  it  The  naoM  by  which  a  man  is 
eaOed  is  ef  itself  but  an  empty  thing,    tt  is  worth  and  charadsr 
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•lone  wbkh  can  render  hiiii  vahiabley  for  without  diby  kinge  and 
and  lords,  and  presidentot  are  but  jingling  namea. 

But  without  troubling  myself  about  constitutions  of  goveni- 
•ment,  I  have  shown  in  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  thai 
an  alliance  may  be  formed  between  England,  France  and  America, 
and  that  the  expenses  of  government  in  England  may  be  pot  back 
to  one  million  and  a  half,  viz* 

Civil  expense  of  government        -        500,0001. 
Army         .....        500,000 
Navy 500,000 


1,500,000L 

And  even  this  sum  is  fifteen  times  greater  than  the  ex- 
penses of  government  are  in  America ;  and  it  is  also  greater  than 
the  whole  peace  establishment  of  England  amounted  to,  about  an 
hundred  years  ago.  So  much  has  the  weight  and  oppression  of 
taxes  increased  since  the  revolution,  and  especially  since  the 
year  1714. 

To  show  that  the  sum  of  500,000/.  is  sufficient  to  defray  all 
civil  expenses  of  government,  I  have  in  that  work  annexed  te 
following  estimate  for  any  country  of  the  same  extent  as  England. 

In  the  first  place,  three  hundred  representatives,  fairly  elected, 
are  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  to  ^Hiich  legislation  can  a|^y, 
and  preferable  to  a  larger  number. 

If  then  an  allowance,  at  the  rate  of  5001.  per  annum  be  made 
to  every  representative,  deducting  for  non-attendance  the  expense, 
d  the  whole  number  attended  six-months  each  year, 
would  be  -  -  75,000(i 

The  official  departments  could  not  exceed 
tne  following  number,  with  their  salaries,  viz. 


Three  officers 

at 

10,000/. 

each 

30,000 

Ten  diUo 

at 

5,000 

44 

50,000 

Twenty  ditto 

at 

2,000 

i( 

40,000 

Forty  ditto 

at 

1,000 

C4 

40,006 

Two  hundred  ditto 

at 

500 

C4 

100,000 

Three  hundred  ditto 

at 

200 

cc 

60,000 

Five  hundred  ditto 

at 

100 

a 

50,000 

Seven  hundred  ditto 

at 

75 

44 

52,500 

497,500i 
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If  a  nttkm  eiiofe«  it  mi^  deduct  four  per  eentt  from  ell  Oe 
'  offices,  and  make  one  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  anmraii 
and  style  iSbib  person  who  should  fill  it,  king  or  majesty,  or  giro 
him  any  other  title. 

Taking,  however,  diis  sum  of  one  million  and  an  half,  as  aa 
abundant  supply  for  all  the  expenses  of  goTemment,  under  any 
form  whatever,  there  will  remain  a  surplus  of  neariy  six  miUione 
and  an  half  out  of  the  present  taxes,  after  paying  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt :  and  I  have  shown  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Rights  of  Han  what  appears  to  me,  the  best  mode  of  applying 
the  surplus  money ;  for  I  am  now  speaking  of  expenses  and  sav- 
ings, and  not  of  systems  of  government. 

I  have,  in  the  first  place,  estimated  the  poor  rates  at  two  mil 
lions  annually,  and  shown  that  the  first  efiectual  step  would  be  to 
abolish  the  poor  rates  entirely  (which  would  be  a  saving  of  two 
millions  to  the  housekeepers,)  and  to  remit  four  millions  out  of 
the  surplus  taxes  to  the  poor,  to  be  paid  to  them  in  money  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  family,  and  the  num- 
of  aged  persons. 

I  have  estimated  iSbib  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  in  Eng* 
land  of  fifty  years  of  age  and  upwards  at  420,000,  and  have  taken 
one  third  of  this  number,  viz.  140,000  to  be  poor  people. 

To  save  long  calculations,  I  have  taken  70,000  of  them  to  be 
fiAy  years  of  age,  and  under  sixty ;  and  the  others  to  be  sixty 
years  and  upwards ;  and  to  allow  six  pounds  per  annum  to  the 
former  class,  and  ten  pounds  per  annum  to  the  latter.  The  ex* 
pense  of  which  will  be. 

Seventy  thousand  persons  at  6/.  per  annum        -  420,000iL 

Seventy  thousand  persons  at  10/.  per  annum      -  700,000 

1,120,000/. 
There  will  then  remain  of  the  four  millions,  two  millions  eight 

hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.  I  have  stated  two  difier- 
ent  methods  of  appropriating  this  money.  The  one  is  to  pay  it 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  family,  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  pounds  per  annum  for  each  child ;  the  other  is  to 
apportion  it  according  to  the  expense  of  living  in  different  coun- 
ties ;  but  in  either  of  these  cases  it  would,  together  with  the  al- 
lowand^e  to  be  made  to  the  aged,  completely  take  off*  taxes  from 
one  third  of  all  the  fimiilies  in  England,  besides  relieving  all  the 
odier  families  from  the  burden  of  poor  rates. 
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,  !!•  whole  nmnber  of  familiee  in  Fipgianii,  •MaHJn^  fiy  momk 
!•  oadi  familyy  10  one  miUion  four  hiiiidh«4thoi»uid,  of  "v^iKh  tain 
one  ditrd,  vts.  466,666  to  be  poor  fiunilies,  who  nev  psj  foor 

millioos  of  taxes,  and  that  the  poorest  payi  at  least  foor  giiinfi 
ft-jear ;  and  that  the  other  thirteen  milliona  are  paid  bj  tba  odHf 
two-thirdfl.  The  plan,  therefore,  as  staled  in  the  work,  ia  fivat  to 
nmit  or  pay,  as  is  already  stated,  this  eaan  of  fbar  millioBa  to  the 
poor,  because  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  ofiiera  ia 
tiie  present  mode  of  collecting  taxes  on  articles  of  comnmiptioo  ; 
^d,  secondly,  to  abolish  the  poor  rates,  the  boose  and  wmdow- 
light  tax,  and  to  change  the  commutation  tax  into  a  prograasive 
tax,  on  large  estates,  the  particulars  of  all  aiiich  are  sel  forth  in 
ibe  work. 

I  will  conclude  thia  part  of  my  letter  with  an  extract  firom  the 
second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  which  Mr.  Dundaa  (a  man 
rolling  in  luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  nation)  has  branded  wilb 
Ae  epithet  of  ^  wicked." 

^  By  the  operation  of  this  plan,  the  poor  laws,  those  instiumeots 
of  civil  torture,  will  be  superseded,  and  the  wasteful  expense  of 
litigation  prevented.  The  hearts  of  the  humane  will  not  be 
fdiocked  by  ragged  and  hungry  children,  and  persons  of  aeFoaty 
and  eighty  years  of  age  begging  for  bread.  The  dyii^  poor  wiD 
not  be  dragged  from  place  to  place,  to  breathe  their  last,  as  a  re- 
prisal of  parish  upon  parish.  Widows  will  have  a  maiqtcnanee 
for  their  children,  and  not  be  carted  away,  on  the  death  of  their 
husbands,  like  culprits  and  criminals,  and  children  will  no  longer 
be  considered  as  increasing  the  distresses  of  their  parents.  The 
haunts  of  the  wretched  will  be  known,  because  it  will  be  to  their 
advantage,  and  the  number  of  petty  crimes,  the  offspring  of  pov- 
erty and  distress  will  be  lessened.  The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, 
will  then  be  interested  in  the  support  of  government,  and  the  cause 
and  apprehension  of  riots  and  tumults  will  cease.  Te  who  sit  in 
ease,  and  solace  yourselves  in  plenty,  and  such  there  are  in  Tur- 
key and  Russia,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  who  say  to  yourselves, 
are  we  not  well  off?  have  ye  thought  of  these  things?  when  ye 
do,  ye  will  cease  to  speak  and  feel  for  yourselves  alone.'*  Ri|^ 
of  Man,  part  ii. 

After  this  remission  of  four  millions  be  made,  and  the  poor 
rates  and  houses  and  window-light  tax  be  abolished,  and  die  com- 
mutation tax  changed,  there  will  still  romain  nearly  ona 


tnd  a  half  of  mKfhn  taxes ;  asd  at  by  an  i^fianee:  boHwm 
England,  Fmnca  and  Ameiiea,  armies  and  naries  will,  ia  a  greM 
measare  be  rendered  unnecessary,  and  as  men  who  Imte  eifter 
been  broag^  up  in,  or  long  habited  to,  those  lines  of  KIb,  are  s^ 
citizens  of  a  natieti  in  common  with  the  rest,  and  have  a  tight  fa 
partieipale  in  aU  plans  of  national  benefit,  it  is  proposed  m 
that  work  (Bights  of  Man,  part  it.)  to  apply  annually  507,000ti 
(Nit  of  the  surplus  taxes  to  this  purpose,  in  the  following  manner  y 
To  fifteen  thousand  disbanded  soldiers,  8s.  per 

week,  clear  of  deductions,  during  life  -  117,0001^ 

Additional  pay  to  the  reaoaining  soldiers  per  annum         19,500- 
To  the  officers  of  the  disbanded  corps,  during  life, 

the  sum  of  •  .  .  «  1 17,000 

To  fifteen  thousand  disbanded  sailors,  ds.  per  week 

during  life  117,00a 

Additioaal  pay  to  the  psmaiaiag  sailors  19,500 

To  the  officers  of  the  dbbanded  part  of  the  navy, 

during  life  -  -  117<000 


i** 


507,000/. 

The  limils  to  which  it  is  proper  to  confine  diis  letter,  will  not 
admit  of  my  entering  into  further  particulars.  I  address  it  to 
Mr.  Dundas  because  he  took  the  lead  in  the  debate,  and  he  wishes^ 
I  suppose  to  appear  conspicuous  ;  but  the  purport  of  it  is  to 
justify  myself  from  the  charge  which  Mr.  Adam  has  made. 

This  gentleman,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
letter,  considers  the  writings  of  Harrington,  More  and  Hume,  as 
justifiable  and  legal  publications,  because  they  reasoned  by  com* 
parison,  though  in  so  doing  they  showed  plans  and  sjrstems  of 
government,  not  only  different  from,  but  preferable  to,  that  of 
England,  and  he  accuses  me  of  endeavouring  to  confuse,  instead 
of  producing  a  system  in  the  room  of  that  which  I  had  reasoned 
by  comparison  of  the  representative  system  against  the  hereditary 
system ;  but  I  have  gone  further ;  for  I  have  produced  an  instance 
of  a  government  established  entirely  on  the  representative  system, 
under  which  greater  happiness  is  enjoyed,  much  fewer  taxes 
required,  and  much  higher  credit  is  established,  than  under  the 
system  of  government  in  England.  The  funds  in  England  have 
arisen  since  the  war  only  firom  54/.  to  97/.  and  they  have  been 
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Amm  Alice  the   prockmatioii,  to  STL  wiianMs  die  fimdi  in 
America  rose  in  the  mean  time  from  lOL  to  IML 

His  charge  against  me  of  **  destroying  ererj  piinciple  of  so- 
bordination,''  is  equally  as  groundless  ;  which  even  a  single  pan^ 
graph  from  the  work  will  prove,  and  which  I  shall  here  quote : 

**  Pormerly  when  divisions  arose  respecting  goverameiit,  re* 
course  was  had  to  the  sword,  and  a  civil  war  ensued.  That 
savage  custom  is  exploded  by  the  new  system,  and  recourse  is 
had  to  a  national  convention*  Discussion,  and  the  general  will, 
nrbitrates  the  question,  and  to  this  private  opinion  yields  witii  a 
good  grace,  and  order  is  preserved  uninterrupted.''  Rig^  of 
Man,  part  ii. 

That  two  different  charges  should  be  brought  at  the  same  time, 
lie  one  by  a  member  of  the  legislature,  for  not  doing  a  certaia 
thing,  and  the  other  by  the  attorney-general  for  doing  it,  is  a 
strange  jumble  of  contradiction.  I  have  now  justified  myself,  or 
the  work  rather,  against  the  first,  by  stating  the  case  in  this  letter, 
and  the  justification  of  the  other  will  be  undertaken  in  its  proper  * 
place.     But  in  any  case  the  work  will  go  on. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  letter  with  saying,  that  the  only  objec^ 
non  I  ibund  against  the  plan  and  principles  contained  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  when  I  had  written  the  book, 
was,  that  they  would  beneficially  interest  at  least  ninety-nine  per- 
sons out  of  every  hundred  throughout  the  nation,  and  therefoif 
would  not  leave  sufficient  room  for  men  to  act  from  the  direct  and 
disinterested  principles  of  honor ;  but  the  prosecution  now  co^n- 
menced  has  fortunately  removed  that  objection,  and  the  approvers 
and  protectors  of  that  work  now  feel  the  immediate  impulse  of 
honor,  added  to  that  of  national  interest. 

I  am,  Mr.  Dundas, 

Not  your  obedient  humble  servant. 

But  to  the  contrary, 

THOMAS  PAINE 


«  *;* 


TBI 


DECLINE  AND  FALL 


OP  THE 


ENGLISH   SYSTEM  OF  FINANCE 


"  On  the  verge,  nay  eyen  in  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy." 

DebattM  m  PartiamenL 


Nothing,  they  say,  is  more  certain  than  death,  and  nothing 
more  uncertain  than  the  time  of  dying ;  yet  we  can  always  fix  a 
period  beyond  which  man  cannot  live,  and  within  some  moment  of 
which  he  will  die.  We  are  enabled  to  do  this,  not  by  any  spirit 
of  prophecy,  or  foresight  into  the  event,  but  by  observation  of 
what  has  happened  in  all  cases  of  human  or  animal  existence,  {f 
then  any  other  subject,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  system  of  finance, 
exhibits  in  its  progress  a  series  of  symptoms  indicating  decay,  its 
final  dissolution  is  certain,  and  the  period  of  it  can  be  calculated 
from  the  symptoms  it  exhibits. 

Those  who  have  hitherto  written  on  the  English  system  of 
finance,  (the  funding  system,)  have  been  uniformly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  its  downfall  would  happen  8ome  time  or  other.  They 
took,  however,  no  data  for  their  opinion,  but  expressed  it  predic- 
tively,  or  merely  as  opinion,  from  a  conviction  that  the  perpetual 
duration  of  such  a  system  was  a  natural  impossibility.  It  is  in 
atus  manner  that  Dr.  Price  has-spokenof  it;  and  Smith,  in  his 
WmMi  of  NatioQi,  hai  spokea  in  the  same  manner;  thai  i«« 
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merdy  as  opinion  without  data.  **  The  prognjn,^  m^  Sniilh, 
«  of  the  enonnoufl  debts,  which  at  preaent  oppreaa,  and  win  in  tlia 
long  run  mo8t  probably  ntUh  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  (he 
should  have  said  gav^mmenU)  has  been  pretty  uniform.''  But  tfab 
general  manner  of  speaking,  though-  it  might  make  some  impres- 
sion, carried  with  it  no  conviction. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  predict  any  thing ;  but  I  win  show 
from  data  already  known,  from  symptoms  and  facts  wliidi  the 
English  funding  system  has  already  exhibited  publicly,  that  it  wifl 
not  continue  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Pitt's  life,  supposing  him  to  live 
the  usual  age  of  a  man.  How  much  sooner  it  may  faU,  I  leave  to 
others  to  predict. 

Let  financiers  diversify  systems  of  credit  as  they  wiU,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  eveiy  system  of  credit  is  a  system  of  paper 
money.  Two  experiments  have  already  been  had  upon  paper 
money ;  the  one  in  America,  the  other  in  France.  In  bodi  those 
cases  the  whole  capital  was  emitted,  and  that  whole  capital,  which 
in  America  was  called  continental  money,  and  in  France  assignats, 
appeared  in  circulation ;  the  consequence  'of  which  was,  thai 
the  quantity  became  so  enormous,  and  so  disproportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  population,  and  to  the  quantity  of  objects  upon  which 
it  could  be  employed,  that  the  market,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  was 
glutted  with  it,  and  the  vahie  of  it  fell.  Between  five  and  six  yean 
determined  the  &te  of  those  experiments.  The  same  ftite  woM 
have  happened  to  gold  and  silver,  could  gold  and  silver  have  been 
issued  in  the  same  abundant  manner  as  paper  had  been,  and  con- 
fined within  the  country  as  paper  money  always  is,  by  having  no 
circulation  out  of  it ;  or,  to  speak  on  a  larger  scale,  the  same  thing 
would  happen  in  the  world,  could  the  world  be  gutted  with  gold 
and  silver,  as  America  and  France  has  been  with  paper. 

The  English  system  differs  from  that  of  America  and  France 
in  this  one  particular,  that  its  capital  is  kept  out  of  sight ;  that  is^ 
it  does  not  appear  in  circulation.  Were  the  whole  capital  of  the 
national  debt,  which  at  the  time  I  write  this,  is  almost  one  bun* 
dred  millions  of  pounds  steriing,  to  be  emitted  in  assignats  or 
bills,  and  that  whole  quantity  put  into  circulation,  as  was  done  in 
America  and  in  France,  those  English  assignats,  or  bills,  would 
soon  sink  in  value  as  those  of  America  and  France  have  done ; 
and  that  in  a  greater  degree,  because  the  quantity  of  them  would 
b^  OMffe  dieprapertioMd  to  the  qii«i%  of  popolatiQD  m 
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timn  was  the  case  in  either  of  the  other  two  coun/ries.    A  lonii* 
nal  pound  sterling  in  such  bills  would  not  be  worth  one  penny. 

But  though  the  English  system,  by  thus  keeping  the  capital  out 
oi'  sight,  is  preserved  from  hasty  destruction,  as  in  the  case  of 
America  and  France,  it  nevertheless  approaches  the  same  iate,  and 
will  arrive  at  it  with  the  same  certainty,  though  by  a  slower  pro- 
gress. Th^'idifference  is  altogether  in  the  degree  of  speed  by 
which  tne  two  systems  approach  their  fate,  which,  to  speak  in  round 
numbers,  is  as  twenty  is  to  one ;  that  is,  the  English  system,  that 
of  funding  the  capital  instead  of  issuing  it,  contained  within  itself 
a  capacity  of  enduring  twenty  times  longer  than  the  systems 
adopted  by  America  and  France ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
would  arrive  at  the  same  common  grave,  the  Potter's  Field,  of 
paper  money. 

The  datum,  I  take  for  this  proposition  of  twenty  to  one,  is  the 
diffsrenoe  between  a  capital  and  the  interest  at  five  per  cent 
Twenty  times  die  interest  is  equal  to  the  capital.  The  accumula- 
tion of  paper  money  in  England  is  in  proportion  to  the  accumuht* 
tieo  of  the  intmwst  upon  every  new  loan ;  and,  therefore,  the  pro- 
gress to  the  dissolution  is  twenty  times  slower  than  if  the  capital 
were  to  be  emitted  and  put  into  circulation  immediately.  Every 
twenty  years  in  the  English  system  is  equal  to  one  year  in  the 
French  and  American  systems. 

Having  thus  stated  the  duration  of  the  two  systems,  that  of 
funding  upon  interest,  and  that  of  emitting  the  whole  capital  with- 
out funding,  to  be  as  twenty  to  one,  I  come  to  examine  the  symp- 
toms of  decay,  approaching  to  dissolution,  that  the  English  system 
has  already  exhibited,  and  to  compare  them  with  similar  systems  in 
the  French  and  American  Systems.  . 

The  English  funding  system  began  one  hundred  years  ago ;  in 
which  time  there  has  been  six  wars,  including  the  war  that  ended 
in  1697. 

1.  The  war  that  ended,  as  I  have  just  said,  in  1 697. 

2.  The  war  that  began  in  1702. 

3.  The  war  that  began  in  1739. 

4.  The  war  that  began  in  1756. 

5.  The  American  war,  that  began  in  1775. 

6.  The  present  war,  that  began  in  1793. 

The  national  debt,  at  the  conckision  of  the  war,  which  ended  in 
1697»wia  twenty-one  miUions  and  an  half.    (Sea  Smiflifs  Wealdi 
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of  Nations,  chapter  on  public  debts. )  We  now  see  it  ^ppnmctaag 
fast  to  four  hundred  millions.  If  between  these  two  extretbes  df 
twenty-one  millions  and  four  hundred  millions^  embracing  die 
several  expenses  of  all  the  including  wars,  there  exists  some  com- 
mon ratio  that  will  ascertain  arithmetically  the  amount  of  die  debts 
at  the  end  of  each  war,  as  certainly  as  the  fact  is  known  to  be, 
that  ratio  will  in  like  manner  determine  what  tiie  amount  of  dM 
debt  will  be  in  all  future  wars,  and  will  ascertain  die  period  witfam 
which  the  funding  system  will  expire  in  a  bankruptcy  of  di^  gofw 
emment ;  for  the  ratio  I  allude  to,  is  the  ratio  which  dm  nature  of 
the  thing  has  established  for  itself. 

Hitherto  no  idea  has  been  entertained  that  any  such  ratio  ex- 
isted, or  could  exist,  that  could  determin^^  problem  of  tins  kind, 
that  is,  that  could  ascertain,  without  having  any  knowledge  of  die 
fact,  what  the  expense  of  any  former  war  had  been,  or  what  the 
expense  of  any  future  war  would  be  ;  but  it  is  neverdieless  tnie 
that  such  a  ratio  does  exist,  as  I  shall  show,  and  also  die  mode  of 
appljring  it. 

The  ratio  I' allude  to  is  not  in  Arithmetical  progreamon  like  fte 
numbers 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9; 
nor  yet  in  geometrical  progression,  like  the  numbers 

2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256 ; 
but  it  is  in  the  series  of  one  half  upon  each  preceding  number ; 
like  the  numbers 

8,  12,   18,  27,  40,  60,  90,  136. 

Any  person  can  perceive  that  the  second  number,  12,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  preceding  number,  8,  and  half  8  ;  and  that  the  ftird 
number,  18,  is  in  like  manner  produced  by  the  preceding  number, 
12,  and  half  12 ;  and  so  on  for  the  rest.  They  can  also  see  how 
rapidly  the  sums  increase  as  the  ratio  proceeds.  The  difference 
between  the  two  first  numbers  is  but  four ;  but  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  last  is  forty-five  :  and  from  thence  they  may  see 
with  what  immense  rapidity  the  national  debt  has  increased,  and 
will  continue  to  increase,  till  it  exceeds  the  ordinary  powers  of  cal- 
culation, and  loses  itself  in  cyphers. 

I  come  now  to  apply  the  ratio  as  a  rule  to  determine  all  die 
cases. 

I  began  with  the  war  that  ended  in  1697,  which  was  the  war 
in  which  the  funding  system  began.     The  expense  of  tliat  war 
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wai  twentj-one  millioiM  and  an  half.  In  order  to  ascertain  tiie 
expense  of  the  next  war,  I  add  to  twenty-one  millions  and  an  haK 
the  half  thereof  (ten  millions  and  three  quarters)  which  makes 
thirty-two  millions  and  a  quarter  for  the  expense  of  that  war. 
This  thirty-two  millions  and  a  quarter,  added  to  the  former  debt 
of  twenty-one  millions  and  an  half,  carries  the  national  debt  to 
fifly-three  millions  and  three  quarters.  Smith,  (chapter  on  Public 
Debts,)  says,  that  the  national  debt  was  at  this  time  fifly-three 
millions. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the  next  war,  that  of  1739, 
by  adding,  as  in  the  former  case  one  half  to  the  expense  of  the 
preceding  war.  The  expense  of  the  preceding  war,  was  thirty- 
two  millions  and  a  quarter ;  for  the  sake  of  even  numbers,  say, 
thirty -two  millions ;  the  half  of  which  (16)  makes  forty-eight 
millions  for  the  expense  of  that  war. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the  war  of  1756,  by 
adding,  according  to  the  ratio,  one  half  to  the  expense  of  the  pre- 
ceding war.  The  expense  of  the  preceding  was  taken  at  48 
millions,  the  half  of  which  (24)  makes  72  millions  for  the  expense 
of  that  war.  Smitl^  (chapter  on  Public  Debts,)  says,  the  expense 
of  the  war  of  1756,  was  72  millions  and  a  quarter. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the  American  war,  of 
1775,  by  adding,  as  in  the  former  cases,  one  half  to  the  expense 
of  the  preceding  war.  The  expense  of  the  preceding  war  was  72 
millions,  the  half  of  which  (36)  makes  108  millions  for  the  expense 
of  that  war.  In  the  last  edition  of  ^mith,  (chapter  on  Public 
Debts,)  he  says,  the  expense  of  the  American  war  was  mare  than 
an  hundred  nUlUonB. 

I  come  now  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the  present  war,  sup- 
posing it  to  continue  as  long  as  former  wars  have  done,  and  the 
Amding  system  not  to  break  up  before  that  period.  The  expense 
of  the  preceding  war  was  108  millions,  the  half  of  which  (54) 
makes  162  millions  for  the  expense  of  the  present  war.  It  gives 
symptoms  of  going  beyond  this  sum,  supposing  the  funding  sys- 
tem.not  to  break  up;  for  the  Ic^ans  of  the  last  year  and  of  the  present 
year,  are  twenty-two  millions  each,  which  exceeds  the  ratio  com- 
pared with  the  loans  of  the  preceding  war.  It  will  not  be  from  the 
inability  of  procuring  loans  that  the  system  will  bresK  up.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  facility  with  which  loans  can  be  procured,  diat 
hastens  that  event    TIm  loans  are  altogether  paper  transactiona; 
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and  it  IB  the  excess  of  them  dmt  brings  on,  with  accaianling  apeed, 
that  progressive  depreciation  of  funded  paper  money  that  will  dis« 
solve  the  funding  system. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  future  warsy  and  I  do  this 
merely  to  show  the  impossibility  of  the  continuance  of  the  landing 
aystem,  and  the  certainty  of  its  dissolution. 

The  expense  of  the  next  war  after  the  present  war,  according 
to  the  ratio  which  ascertained  the  preceding  cases,  will  be 

243  millions. 

Expense  of  the  second  war  364 

third  war  546 


—  fourth  war  819 

-fifth  war  1228 


3200  millions, 
which,  at  only  four  per  cent,  will  r^uire  taxes  to  the  nominal 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  to  pay  the 
annual  interest,  besides  the  interest  of  the  present  debt,  and  the 
expenses  of  government,  which  are  not  included  in  this  account. 
Is  there  a  roan  so  mad,  so  stupid,  as  to  suppose  this  system  can 
continue  ? 

When  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  seeking  for  some  common 
ratio  that  should  apply  as  a  rule  of  measurement  to  all  the  cases  of 
the  funding  system,  so  far  as  to  ascertain  the  several  stages  of  its 
approach  to  dissolution,  I  had  no  expectation  that  any  ratio  could 
be  found  that  would  apply  with  so  much  exactness  as  this  does.  I 
was  led  to  the  idea  merely  by  observing  that  the  funding  system 
was  a  thing  in  continual  progression,  and  that  whatever  was  in  a 
state  of  progression  might  be  supposed  to  admit  of,  at  least  some 
general  ratio  of  measurement,  that  would  apply  without  any  very 
great  variation.  But  who  could  have  supposed  that  falling  sys« 
tems,  or  falling  opinions,  admitted  of  a  ratio  apparently  as  true 
as  the  descent  of  falling  bodies  ?  I  have  not  vnade  the  ratio  any 
more  than  Newton  made  the  ratio  of  gravitation.  I  have  only 
oiscovered  it,  and  explained  the  mode  of  applying  it. 

To  show  at  one  view  the  rapid  progression  of  the  funding  sys- 
tem to  destruction,  and  to  expose  the  folly  of  those  who  blindly 
oelidve  in  its  continuance,  and  who  artfully  endeavour  to  impose 
that  belief  upon  others,  I  exhibit  in  the  annexed  table,  the  expesaa 
of  each  of  the  six  wars  since  the  funding  system  began,  aa 
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auned  hj  dio  ratio,  and  the  ezpeoae  of  the  six  wars  jet  to  come^ 
ascertained  by  the  same  ratio. 


FIEST  SIX  WARS. 

SECOND 

SIX  WARS. 

1   - 

• 

21  millions 

1 

m 

- 

243  millions 

2     - 

- 

33  millions 

2 

- 

• 

364  millions 

3     - 

- 

48  millions 

3 

•• 

te 

546  millions 

4     - 

- 

72  millions^ 

4 

- 

- 

819  mUlions 

5     . 

- 

108  millions 

5 

- 

- 

1228  millions 

6     - 

- 

162  millions 

6 

- 

m 

1842  mUUons 

Total  444  Total  5042  millions 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  power  with  which  even  a 
small  ratio,  acting  in  progression,  multiplies  in  a  long  series,  will 
see  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  this  table.  Those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  that  subject,  and  not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  may 
be  inclined  to  deny  it.  But  it  is  not  their  opinion  one  way,  nor 
mine  the  other,  that  can  influence  the  event.  The  table  exhibits 
the  natural  march  of  the  funding  system  to  its  irredeemable  disso- 
lution. Supposing  the  present  government  of  England  to  con- 
tinue, and  to  go  on  as  it  has  gone  on  since  the  funding  system 
began,  I  would  not  give  twenty  shillings  for  one  hundred  pounds 
in  the  funds  to  be  paid  twenty  years  hence.  I  do  not  speak  this 
predictively ;  I  produce  the  data  upon  which  that  belief  is 
founded  ;  and  which  data  it  is  every  body's  interest  to  know,  who 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  funds,  or  who  are  going  to  bequeath 
property  to  their  descendants  to  be  paid  at  a  future  day. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  that  as  governments  or  mmisters  pro 
ceeded  by  no  ratio  in  making  loans  or  incurring  debts,  and  ^ 
nobody  intended  any  ratio,  or  thought  of  any,  how  does  it  happen 

*  The  actual  expense  of  the  war  of  1739  did  not  come  up  to  the  sum  ascer- 
tained by  the  ratio.  But  as  that  which  is  the  natural  disposition  of  a  thing,  as 
it  is  the  natinral  disposition  of  a  stream  of  water  to  descend,  will,  if  impeded 
in  its  course  overcome  by  a  new  effort  what  it  had  lost  by  that  impediment, 
■6  it  was  with  respect  to  this  war  and  the  next  (1756,)  taken  collectirely  ; 
for  the  expense  of  the  war  of  1756  restored  the  equilibrium  of  the  ratio,  as  if 
it  had  not  been  impeded.  A  circumstance  that  serves  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  ratio  more  fully  than  if  the  interruption  had  not  taken  place.  The  war 
of  1739  was  lansnoid ;  the  efforts  were  oelow  the  value  of  money  at  that  time : 
for  the  ratio  isUio  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  money  in  consequence  of 
the  fundine  system ;  or  what  comes  to  the  same  end,  it  is  the  measure  of  ths 
increase  of  paper.  Every  additional  quantity  of  it,  whether  in  baiik  notes  or 
otherwise,  aiminishes  the  rtidj  though  not  the  fiominal,  value  of  the  former 
quantity. 
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diBl  there  is  one  1    I  answer/ that  the  ratio  is  fomided  io 
Htj ;  and  I  now  go  to  explain  what  that  necemitj  is* 

It  will  always  happen,  that  the  price  oflahor,  or  of  the  produce 
c^  labor,  be  that  produce  what  it  may,  will  be  in  proportion  to  die 
quantity  of  money  in  a  country,  admitting  things  to  take  their 
natural  course.  Before  the  invention  of  the  funding  system,  there 
was  no  other  money  than  gold,  and  silver ;  and  as  nature  gives 
out  those  metals  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  in  regular  annual  quanti> 
ties  from  the  mines,  the  several  prices  of  things  were  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  money  at  that  time,  and  so  nearly  stationary  as 
to  vary  but  little  in  any  fiAy  or  sixty  years  of  Uiat  period. 

The  funding  system  was  a  substitute  for  gold  and  silver.  That 
substitute  was  paper ;  and  the  quantity  increased  as  the  interest 
increased  upon  accumulated  loans.  This  appearance  of  a  new 
and  additional  species  of  money  in  the  nation,  soon  began  to  break 
the  relative  value  which  money  and  the  things  it  will  purchase 
bore  to  each  other  before.  Every  thing  rose  in  price  ;  but  die 
rise  at  first  was  little  and  slow,  like  the  difference  in  units  between 
two  first  numbers,  8  and  12,  compared  with  the  twoJast  numbers 
90  and  135,  in  the  table.  It  was  however  sufficient  to  make  itself 
.considerably  felt  in  a  large  transaction.  When,  therefore,  govem- 
ment,  by  engaging  in  a  new  war,  required  a  new  loan,  it  was  obliged 
to  make  a  higher  loan  than  the  former  loan,  to  balance  the 
increased  price  to  which  things  had  risen ;  and  as  that  new  Umfk 
increased  the  quantity  of  paper  in  proportion  to  the  new  quantity 
of  interest,  it  carried  the  price  of  things  still  higher  than  before. 
The  next  loan  was  again  higher,  to  balance  that  further  increased 
price  ;  and  all  this  in  the  same  manner  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  that  every  new  emission  of  continental  money  in  America, 
or  of  assignats  in  France,  were  greater  than  the  preceding  emis- 
sion, to  make  head  against  the  advance  of  prices,  till  the  com- 
bat could  be  maintained' no  longer.  Herein  is  founded  the 
necessity  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  That  necessity  proceeds 
with  accelerating  velocity,  and  the  ratio  I  have  laid  dowp  is  the 
measure  of  that  acceleration;  or,  to  speak  the  technical  language 
of  the  subject,  it  is  the  measure  of  the  increasing  depreciatk>n  of 
funded  paper  money,  which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent,  while  the 
quantity  of  that  money  and  of  bank  notes  continues  to  multiply. 
What  else  but  this  can  account  for  the  difference  betwen  one 
costing 21  milUonst  and  another  war  costing  l60imUioDat 
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The  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of  extras 
ordinary  efforts  or  extraordinary  achievements.  The  war  that 
cost  twenty-one  millions  was  the  war  of  the  confederates,  histo- 
rically called  the  grand  alliance,  consisting  of  England,  Aostna* 
and  Holland,  in  the  time  of  William  III.  against  Louis  XIY. 
and  in  which  the  confederates  were  yictorious.  The  present  is  a 
war  of  a  much  greater  confederacy ;  a  confederacy  of  England, 
Austria,  Prussia,  the  German  empire,  Spain,  Holland,  Naples,  and 
Sardinia,  eight  powers  against  the  French  republic  singly,  and  the 
republic  has  beaten  the  whole  confederacy.  But  to  return  to  my 
subject. 

It  is  said  in  England,  that  the  value  of  paper  keeps  jequal  with 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  case  is  not  rightly  stated  : 
tor  the  fact  is,  that  the  paper  has  pulled  dawn  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver  to  a  level  with  itself. — Gold  and  silver  will  not  purchase 
so  much  of  any  purchasable  article  at  this  day  as  if  no  paper  had 
appeared,  nor  so  much  as  it  will  in  any  country  in  Europe  where 
there  is  no  paper.  How  long  this  hanging  together  of  money  and 
pa|)er  will  continue,  makes  a  new  case ;  because  it  daily  exposes 
the  system  to  sudden  death,  independent  of  the  natural  death  it 
would  otherwise  suffer. 

I  consider  the  funding  system  as  being  now  advanced  into  the 
last  twenty  years  of  its  existence.  The  single  circumstance, 
were  there  no  other,  that  a  war  should  now  cost  nominally  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions,  which  when  the  system  began  cost  but 
twenty-one  millions,  or  that  the  loan  for  one  year  only  (including 
the  loan  to  the  emperor)  should  now  be  nominally  greater  than  the 
whole  expense  of  that  war,  shows  the  state  of  depreciation  to 
which  the  funding  system  has  arrived.  Its  depreciation  is  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  for  one,  compared  with  the  value  of  its  money 
when  the  system  began ;  which  is  the  state  the  French  assignats 
stood  a  year  ago  (March  1795)  compared  with  gold  and  silver. 
It  is,  therefore,  that  I  say,  that  the  English  funding  system,  has 
entered  on  the  last  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  comparing  each 
twenty  years  of  the  English  system  with  every  single  year  of  the 
American  and  French  systems  as  before  stated. 

Again,  supposing  the  present  war  to  close  as  former  wars  have 
done,  and  without  producing  either  revolution  or  reform  in  Eng- 
land, another  war,  at  least,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  space  of  the 
twenty  years  I  allude  to ;  for  it  has  never  yet  since  happened  that 
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twenty  yean  have  passed  off  without  a  «/art  and  that  more  eapeci- 
ally  siace  the  English  govemment  has  dabbled  in  German  poUfics, 
and  shown  a  disposition  to  insult  the  world,  and  the  world  of  com- 
merce, wi^  her  navy.     The  next  war  will  carry  the  national  d^t 
to  very  nearly  seven  hundred  millions,  the  interest  of  which,  at  foor 
per  cent  will  be  twenty-eight  millions  besides  the  taxes  for  die 
(then)  expenses  of  government,  which  will  increase  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  which  will  carry  the  taxes  to  at  least  forty  millions; 
and  if  anodier  war  only  begins,  it  will  quickly  carry  them  to  above 
atiy ;  for  it  is  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  funding  system,  as  in 
the  last  year  of  the  American  and  French  systems  without  fund 
ing,  that  all  the  great  shocks  begin  to  operate. 

I  have  just  mentioned  that  paper,  in  England  has  puUed  down 
die  value  of  gold  and  silver  to  a  level  with  itself ;  and  that  this 
putting  down  of  gold  and  silver  money  has  created  the  appearance 
of  paper  money  keeping  up.  The  same  thing,  and  the  same  mis- 
take, took  place  in  America  and  in  France,  and  continued  for 
a  considerable  time  after  the  commencement,  of  their  system  oC 
paper;  and  the  actual  depreciation  of  money  wai^.  hidden  under  that 
mistake.  \ 

It  was  said  in  America,  at  that  time,  that  eve^  thing  was  be- 
coming clear ;  but  gold  and  silver  could  then  buy  those  dear  arti- 
cles no  cheaper  than  paper  could  ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  called 
depreciation.  The  idea  of  deamess  established  itself  for  the  idea 
of  depreciation.  The  same  was  the  case  in  France.  Though 
every  thing  rose  in  price  soon  after  assignats  appeared,  yet  those 
dear  articles  could  be  purchased  no  cheaper  with  gold  and  silver, 
than  with  paper,  and  it  was  only  said  that  things  were  de<»r.  The 
same  is  still  the  language  in  England.  They  called  it  deamesa. 
But  they  will  soon  find  that  it  is  an  actual  depreciation,  and  that 
this  depreciation  is  the  effect  of  the  funding  system ;  which,  by 
crowding  such  a  continually-increasing  mass  of  paper  into  circu- 
lation, carries  down  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  with  it  But  gold 
and  silver,  will,  in  the  long  run,  revolt  against  depreciation,  and 
separate  from  the  value  of  paper ;  for  the  progress  of  all  such  sys- 
tems appears  to  bo,  that  the  paper  will  take  the  command  m  the 
beginning,  and  gold  and  silver  in  the  end. 

But  this  succession  in  the  command  of  gold  and  silver  over 
paper,  makes  a  crisis  far  more  eventful  to  the  funding  system  than 
to  any  other  system  uoon  which  paper  can  be  issued  (  for,  atrietty 
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speaking*  it  is  not  a  crisis  of  danger,  bat  a  symptom  of  death.  It 
is  a  death  stroke  to  the  funding  system.  It  is  a  revolution  in  the 
whole  of  its  afiairs. 

If  paper  be  issued  without  being  funded  upon  interest,  emis- 
sions of  it  can  bo  continued  after  the  value  of  it  separates  from 
gold  and  silver,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  two  cases  of  America  and 
Fhmce.  But  the  funding  system  rests  altogether  upon  the  value 
of  paper  being  equal  to  gold  and  silver  ;  which  will  be  as  long  as 
the  paper  can  continue  carrying  down  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  same  level  to  which  itself  descends,  and  no  longer.  But 
even  in  this  state,  that  of  descending  equally  together,  the  minis- 
ter, whoever  he  may  be,  will  find  himself  beset  with  accumulating 
difficulties ;  because  the  l^ans  and  taxes  voted  for  the  service  of 
each  ensuing  year  will  wither  m  his  hands  before  the  year  expires 
or  before  they  can  be  applied. — This  will  force  him  to  kave  re- 
course to  emissions  of  what  are  called  exchequer  and  navy  bills« 
which,  by  still  increasing  the  mass  of  paper  in  circulation,  will 
drive  on  the  depreciation  still  more  rapidly. 

It  ought  to  be  known  that  taxes  in  England  are  not  paid  in 
gold  and  silver,  but  in  paper,  (bank  notes.)  Every  person  who 
pays  any  considerable  quantity  of  taxes,  such  as  malsters,  brew- 
ers, distillers,  (I  appeal  for  the  truth  of  it,  to  any  of  the  collectors 
of  excise  in  England,  or  to  Mr.  Whitebread,)  knows  this  to  be  the 
case.  There  is  not  gold  and  silver  enough  in  the  nation  to  pay 
the  taxes  in  coin,  as  I  shall  show ;  and  consequently  there  is  not 
money  enough  in  the  bank  to  pay  the  notes.  The  interest  of  the 
national  funded  debt  is  paid  at  the  bank  in  the  same  kind  of  paper 
in  which  the  taxes  are  collected.  When  people  find,  as  they  will 
find,  a  reservedness  among  each  other  in  giving  gold  and  silver 
for  bank  notes,  or  the  least  preference  for  the  former  over  the 
latter,  they  will  go  for  payment  to  the  bank,  where  they  have  a 
right  to  go.  They  will  do  this  as  a  measure  of  prudence,  each 
one  for  himself,  and  the  truth  or  delusion  of  the  funding  system 
will  then  be  proved. 

I  have  said  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  that  there  is  not  gold  and 
silver  enough  in  the  nation  to  pay  the  taxes  in  coin,  and  conse- 
quently that  there  cannot  be  enough  in  the  bank  to  pay  the  notes. 
As  I  do  not  choose  to  rest  any  thing  upon  assertion,  I  appeal  for 
the  truth  of  this  to  the  publications  of  Mr.  Eden  (now  called  lord 
AiiekUuid)  and  George  Chalmers,  secretary  to  the  board  of  trade 
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and  plantation,  of  which  Jenkinspn  (now  called  lord  Hawkealmrj^ 
ia  president.  [These  sort  of  folks  change  their  names  so  often 
that  it  is  as  diflicult  to  know  them  as  a  thief.]  Chalmers  gi?es 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  from  the  returns  of  coinage  at 
the  mint ;  and,  after  deducting  for  the  light  gold  recoined,  Bajt. 
that  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  is  abmU  tweniy  mt/liofii. 
He  had  better  not  have  proved  this,  especially  if  he  had  reflected. 
that  public  credit  is  suspicion  asleep.     The  quantity  is  much  too 

UtUe. 

Of  this  twenty  millions  (which  is  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  there  is  in  France,  as  is  shown  in  Mr. 
Neckar's  Treatise  on  the  administration  of  the  Finances)  three 
millions,  at  least,  must  be  supposed  to  be  in  Ireland,  some  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Newfoundland,  &c.  Tlie 
quantity  therefore  in  England  cannot  be  more  than  sixteen  mil- 
lions, which  is  four  millions  less  than  the  amount  of  the  taxes. 
But  admitting  that  there  are  sixteen  millions,  not  more  than  a 
fourth  part  thereof  can  be  in  London,  when  it  is  considered  that 
every  city,  town,  village,  and  farm-house  in  the  nation  must  have 
a  part  of  it,  and  that  all  the  great  manufactories,  which  most  re- 
quire cash,  are  out  of  London.  Of  this  four  millions  in  London, 
every  banker,  merchant,  tradesman,  in  short,  every  individual  must 
have  some.  He  must  be  a  poor  shopkeeper  indeed,  who  has  not 
a  few  guineas  in  his  till.  The  quantity  of  cash  therefore  in  the 
bank,  never  can,  on  the  evidence  of  circumstances,  be  so  much 
as  two  millions  ;  most  probably  not  more  than  one  million ;  and 
on  this  slender  twig,  always  liable  to  be  broken,  hangs  the  whole 
funding  system  of  four  hundred  millions,  besides  many  millions 
in  bank  notes.  The  sum  in  the  bank  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  only  one  year's  interest  of  the  national  debt,  were  the 
creditors  to  demand  payment  in  cash,  or  demand  cash  for  the 
bank  notes  in  which  the  interest  is  paid.  A  circumstance  always 
liable  to  happen. 

One  of  the  amusements  that  has  kept  up  the  farce  of  the  fund- 
ing system,  is,  that  the  interest  is  regularly  paid.  But  as  ihe 
interest  is  always  paid  in  bank  notes,  and  as  bank  notes  can 
always  be  coined  for  the  purpose,  this  mode  of  payment  proves 
nothing.  The  point  of  proof  is,  can  the  bank  give  cash  for  the 
bank  notes  with  which  the  interest  is  paid  t  If  it  cannot,  and 
it  is  evident  that  it  cannot,  some  millions  of  bank  notes  must  go 
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without  pajrment,  aad  those  holders  of  bank  notes  who  apply  lasi 
will  be  worst  off.  ,  Were  the  present  quantity  of  cash  in  the  bank 
paid  awayi  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  see  how  any  new  quantity  is 
to  arrive.  None  will  arrive  from  taxes,  for  the  taxes  will  all  be 
paid  in  bank  notes ;  and  should  the  government  refuse  bank  notes 
in  payment  of  taxes,  the  credit  of  bank  notes  will  be  gone  at 
once,  no  cash  will  arise  from  the  business  of  discounting  mer- 
chant's bills  ;  for  every  merchant  will  pay  off  those  bills  in  bank 
notes,  and  not  in  cash.  There  is  therefore  no  means  left  for^the 
bank  to  obtain  a  new  supply  of  cash,  after  the  present  quantity  be 
paid  away.  But  besides  the  impossibility  of  paying  the  interest 
of  the  funded  debt  in  cash,  there  are  many  thousand  persons  in 
London  and  in  the  country,  who  are  holders  of  bank  notes  that 
came  into  their  hands  in  the  fair  way  of  trade,  and  who  are  not 
stock  holders  in  the  funds  ;  and  as  such  persons  have  had  no 
hand  in  increasing  the  demand  upon  the  bank,  as  those  have  had, 
who  for  their  own  private  interest,  like  Boyd  and  others,  are  con* 
tracting,  or  pretending  to  contract,  for  new  loans,  they  will  con* 
ceive  ^ey  have  a  just  right  that  their  bank  notes  should  be  paid 
first  Boyd  has  been  very  sly  in  France,  in  changing  his  paper 
into  cash.  He  will  be  just  as  sly  in  doing  the  same  thing  in 
London ;  for  he  has  learned  to  calculate  :  and  then  it  is  probable 
he  will  set  off  for  America. 

A  stoppage  of  payment  at  the  bank  is  not  a  new  thing.  Smith 
in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iL  chap.  2.  says,  *'  that  in  the 
year  1696,  exchequer  bills  fell  forty,  fiftyi  and  sixty  per  cent** 
bank  notes  twenty  per  cent  and  ^e  bank  stopped  payment'.' 
That  which  happened  in  1696,  may  happen  again  in  1796.  The 
period  in  which  it  happened  was  the  last  year  of  the  war  of 
king  William.  It  necessarily  put  a  stop  to  the  further  emis* 
sion  of  exchequer  and  navy  bills,  and  to  the  raising  of  new 
loans  ;  and  the  peace  which  took  place  the  next  year  was  pro* 
bably  hurried  on  by  this  cireumstance,  and  saved  the  bank  from 
bankruptcy.  Smith  in  speaking  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
bank,  upon  another  occasion  says,  (book  ii.  chap.  2.)  •*  This  great 
company  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  paying  in  six.* 
pences.^'  When  a  bank  adopts  the  expedient  of  paying  in  six* 
pences,  it  is  a  confession  of  insolvency. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  every  case  of  Mure  in 
financea,  since  the  system  of  paper  began,  has  produced  a  rero* 
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lotioii  in  government,  either  total  or  pertiftL  A  fidhm  in  ihm 
inanoe  of  the  asaignats  htcke  up  the  roTolutionaiy  government^ 
and  produced  the  present  French  ecmstitution.  A  faihnne  in  die 
finances  of  the  old  congreaa  of  America  and  the  embarmaenients 
it  brought  upon  the  commerce,  broke  up  the  ajatem  of  the  old 
confederation,  and  produced  the  federal  constitution*  If,  tfien, 
we  admit  of  reasoning  by  comparison  of  causes  and  events,  the 
failure  of  the  £nglish  finances  will  produce  some  change  in  the 
government  of  the  country. 

As  to  Mr.  Pitt's  project  of  paying  off  the  national  ddit  by 
applying  a  million  apyear  for  that  purpose,  while  he  continues 
adding  more  than  twenty  millions  a-year  to  it,  it  is  like  setting  a 
man  with  a  wooden  leg  to  run  afler  a  hare.  The  longer  he  runs 
the  fiulher  he  is  off. 

When  I  said  that  the  funding  system  had  entered  the  last 
twenty  years  of  its  existence,  I  certainly  did  not  mean  that  it 
would  continue  twenty  yearj,  and  then  expire  as  a  lease  would.  I 
meant  to  describe  that  age  of  decrepitude  in  which  death  is  every 
day  to  be  expected,  and  hfe  cannot  continue  long.  But  t)ie  death  of 
credit,  or  that  state  that  ia  called  bankruptcy,  is  not  alwaya  marked 
by  those  progressive  stagea  of  visible  decline,  that  omik  the 
decline  of  natural  life.  In  the  progression  of  natural  life,  age 
cannot  counterfeit  youth,  nor  conceal  the  deperture  of  juvenile 
abilities.  ^But  it  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  death  of  credit ; 
for  though  all  the  approaches  to  bankruptcy  may  actuaUy  exist  in 
circumstances,  they  admit  of  being  concealed  by  appearances. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  bankrupt  of  to-day  a 
man  of  credit  but  the  day  before ;  yet  no  sooner  is  the  real  state 
of  his  affairs  knowD,  than  every  body  can  see  that  he  had  been 
insolvent  long  before.  In  London,  the  greatest  theatre  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  Europe,  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  well  and  feel 
ingly  understood. 

Mr.  Pitt  continually  talks  of  crodit,  and  of  the  national  re- 
sources. These  are  two  of  the  feigned  appearances  by  which 
the  approaches  to  bankruptcy  are  coocealml.  That  which  ho 
ealls  credit  may  exist,  as  I  have  just  shown,  in  a  state  of  insol- 
vency, and  is  always  what  I  have  before  described  it  to  be, 
mupieian  asleep. 

As  to  national  resources,  Mr.  Pitt,  like  all  the  English  finan- 
ciers that  preceded  him  since  the  funding  system  begany  has 
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voirormlv  miBtakeii  the  nature  of  a  resource;  that  is,  they  ImTe 
mi8takea.U  consistently  with  the  jdelusion  of  the  funding  system  )f 
but  time  is  explaining  the  delusion.  That  which  he  calls,  and  whicli 
they  called,  a.  resource,  is  not  a  resource,  but  is  the  awticipati(m 
of  a  resource.  They  have  anticipated  what  wwdd  ^ooe  6eefi  a 
resource  in  another  generation,  had  not  the  use  of  it  been  so  an- 
ticipated. The  funding  system  is  a  system  of  anticipation. 
Those  who  established  it  an  hundred  years  ago,  anticipated  the 
resources  of  those  who  were  to  live  an  hundred  years  afler :  for 
the  people  of  the  present  day  have  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debts - 
contracted  at  that  time,  and  of  all  debts  contracted  since.  But  it  is 
the  last  feather  that  breaks  the  horse's  back.  Had  the  system 
began  an  hundred  years  before,  the  amount  of  taxes  at  this  time 
to  pay  the  annual  interest  at  four  per  cent,  (could  we  suppose 
such  a  system  of  insanity  to  have  thus  continued)  would  be  two 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  annually :  for  the  capital  of  the  debt 
would  be  5486  millions,  according  to  the  ratio  that  ascertains  the 
expense  of  the  wars  for  the  hundred  years  that  are  past.  But 
long  before  it  could  have  reached  this  period,  the  value  of  bank 
notes,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  them,  (for  it  is  in  paper  only 
that  such  a  nominal  revenue  could  be  collected,)  would  have  been 
as  low  or  lower  than  continental  paper  money  has  been  in  America, 
or  assignats  in  France  ;  and  as  for  the  idea  of  exchanging  them  for 
gold  and  silver,  it  is  too  absurd  to  be  contradicted. 

Do  we  not  see  that  nature,  in  all  her  operations,  disowns  the 
visionary  basis  upon  which  the  funding  system  is  built  ?  She  acts 
always  by  renewed  successions,  and  never  by  accumulating  addi- 
tions, perpetually  progressing.  Animals,  and  vegetables,  men 
and  trees,  have  existed  since  the  world  began :  but  that  exists 
ence  has  been  carried  on  by  succession  of  generations,  and  not  by 
continuing  the  same  men  and  the  same  trees  in  existence  that  ex- 
isted first ;  and  to  make  room  for  the  new  she  removes  the  old. 
Every  natural  idiot  can  see  this.  It  is  the  stock-jobbing  idiot 
only  that  mistakes.  He  has  conceived  that  art  can  do  what  na- 
ture cannot  He  is  teaching  her  a  new  system  ;  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  man  to  die ;  that  the  scheme  of  creation  can  be 
carried  on  upon  the  plan  of  the  funding  system ;  that  it  can  pro- 
ceed by  continual  additions  of  new  beings  like  new  loans,  and  all 
live  together  in  eternal  youth.  Go,  count  the  graves,  thou  idiolf 
and  kam  the  folly  of  II7  iiilhiMtio. 
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Bot  besidiw  these  things,  there  is  somethiiig  vitibiy  faidcal  in 
fhe  whole  operation  of  loaning.  It  a  scmicely  more  than  four 
years  ago  that  such  a  rot  of  bankruptcy  spread  itself  over  Lon- 
don, that  the  whole  commercial  fabric  tottered  ;  trade  and  credit 
were  at  a  stand  ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  things,  that  to  prevent 
or  suspend  a  general  bankruptcy,  tiie  government  lent  the  mer 
chants  six  millions  in  govertummi  paper,  and  now  the  merchants 
lend  the  government  twenty-two  millions  in  ikeir  paper ;  and  two 
parties,  Boyd  and  Morgan,  men  but  little  known,  contend  who 
shall  be  the  lenders.  What  a  farce  is  this !  It  reduces  the  oper* 
ation  of  loaning  to  accommodation  paper,  in  which  the  competitofs 
contend,  not  who  shall  lend,  but  who  shall  sign,  because  th^«  is 
something  to  be  got  for  signing. 

Every  English  stock-jobber  and  minister  boasts  of  die  credit 
of  England.  Its  credit,  say  they,  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
country  in  Europe.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  this :  for  there  is 
not  another  country  in  Europe  that  could  be  made  the  dupe  ot 
such  a  delusion.  The  English  funding  system  will  remain  a 
monument  of  wonder,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  carried,  as  of  the  folly  of  believing  in  it 

Those  who  had  formerly  predicted  that  the  funding  system 
would  break  up  when  the  debt  should  amount  to  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  fiAy  millions,  erred  only  in  not  distinguishing 
between  insolvency  and  actual  bankruptcy :  for  the  insolvency 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  government  became  unable  to  pay  the 
interest  in  cash,  or  to  give  cash  for  the  bank  notes  in  which  the 
interest  was  paid,  whether  that  inability  was  known  or  not,  or 
whether  it  was  suspected  or  not.  Insolvency  always  takes  place 
before  bankruptcy  :  for  bankruptcy  is  nothing  more  than  the  pub- 
lication of  that  insolvency.  In  the  affairs  of  an  individual,  it  of- 
ten happens  that  insolvency  exists  several  years  before  bankruptcy, 
and  that  the  insolvency  is  concealed  and  carried  on  till  the  indivi- 
dual is  not  able  to  pay  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  A  govemmenf 
can  ward  off  bankruptcy  longer  than  an  individual :  but  insolvency 
will  inevitably  produce  bankruptcy,  whether  in  an  individual  or  in 
a  government.  If  then  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  payable  on 
demand,  which  the  bank  has  issued,  are  greater  than  the  bank  can 
pay  off,  the  bank  is  insolvent :  and  when  that  insolvency  is  de- 
clared, it  is  bankruptcy.* 

^  Among  the  delunoni  that  havs  been  imposed  upon  the  natkm  by 
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I  come  now  to  show  the  several  wajg  by  which  hank  notes  get 
mto  eiiculatton.  I  shall  afterwards  offer  an  estimate  on  the  total 
quantitj  or  amount  of  bank  notes  existing  at  this  moment 

The  baok  acts  in  three  capacities.  As  a  bank  of  discount ; 
as  a  bank  of  deposite ;  and  as  a  bank  for  the  government. 

Isty  As  a  bank  of  discount.  The  bank  discounts  merchants' 
bills  of  exchange  for  two  months.  When  a  merchant  has  a  bill 
that  will  become  due  at  the  end  of  two  months,  and  wants  pay- 
ment before  that  time,  the  bank  advances  that  payment  to  him, 
deducting  therefrom  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  bill  of  exchange  remains  at  the  bank  as  a  pledge  or  pawn, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  months  it  must  be  redeemed.  This  trans* 
action  is  done  altogether  in  paper ;  for  the  profits  of  the  bank,  as 
a  bank  of  discount,  arise  entirely  from  its  making  use  of  paper  as 
money.  The  bank  gives  bank  notes  to  the  merchant  in  discount- 
ing the  bill  of  exchange,  and  the  redeemer  of  the  bill  pays  bank- 
notes to  the  bank  in  redeeming  it  It  very  seldom  happens  that 
any  real  money  passes  between  them. 

If  the  profits  of  a  bank  be,  for  example,  two  hundred  thousand 

ters,  to  give  a  false  colouring  to  its  aiTairs^  ^nd  by  none  more  than  by  Bfr.  Fitt, 
is  a  motky,  amphibious-charactered  thmg  called  the  balanee  <tf  trai^.  This 
balance  of  trade,  as  it  is  called,  is  token  from  the  custom-house  books,  in 
which  entries  are  made  of  all  cargoes  exported,  and  also  of  all  cargoes  mi- 
ported,  in  each  year — and  when  the  value  of  tlie  exports,  according  to  the 
price  set  upon  them  by  the  exporter  or  by  the  custom-house,  is  greater  than 
the  value  or  the  imports,  estimated  in  the  same  manner,  they  say,  the  balance 
of  trade  is  much  in  their  favor.' 

The  custom-house  books  prove  regularly  enough  thai  so  many  cargoes  have 
been  exported,  and  so  many  imported — but  this  is  all  that  they  prove,  or  were 
intendea  to  prove.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  balance  or  profit  or  loss ; 
and  it  is  ignorance  to  appeal  to  them  upon  that  account :  for  the  case  is,  that 
the  greater  the  loss  is  in  any  one  year,  the  higher  will  this  thing  called  th* 
balance  of  trade  appear  to  be  according  to  the  custom-house  books.  Foi 
example,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  convoy  has  been  taken  by 
the  French  this  year — consequently  those  cargoes  will  not  appear  as  imports 
on  the  custom-house  books,  and  therefore  the  nsdance  of  trade,  by  which  they 
mean  the  profits  of  it  will  appear  to  be  so  much  the  greater,  as  the  loss 
amounts  to— and  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  loss  not  happened,  the  profits 
would  have  appeared  to  have  been  so  much  the  less.  All  the  losses  happen- 
mg  at  sea,  to  returning  cargoes,  by  accidents,  by  the  elements,  or  by  capture, 
make  the  balance  appear  the  higher  on  the  side  of  the  exports — and  were 
Uiey  all  lost  at  sea,  it  would  appear  to  be  all  profit  on  the  custom-house  books. 
Also  every  cargo  of  exports  that  is  lost  and  occasions  another  to  be  sent, 
adds  in  like  manner  to  the  side  of  the  exports,  and  appears  as  profit.  This 
year  the  balance  of  trade  will  appear  high,  because  the  losses  have  been 
rrcat  by  capture  and  by  storms.  The  ignorance  of  the  British  parliament 
m  listening  to  this  hackneyed  imposition  of  ministers  about  the  oalance  of 
trade  is  astonishing.  It  snows  how  little  they  know  of  national  afiair»— 
and  Mr.  Grey  may  as  well  talk  Greek  to  them,  as  to  make  motions  about 
the  state  of  Uie  nation.  They  understand  only  fox-hunting  and  the  gams  Uwi. 
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pounds  a-year,  (a  great  sum  to  be  made  merely  by  exchangkig 
one  sort  of  paper  for  anotherv  and  whicb  shows  also  that  the 
merchants  of  that  place  are  pressed  for  money  for  pajrmentst 
instead  of  haTing  money  to  spare  to  lend  to  govemmentf)  it  proves 
that  the  bank  discounts  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  annoallyy 
or  666,666/.  every  two  months ;  and  as  there  never  remain  in  the 
bank  more  than  two  month's  pledges,  of  the  value  of  666,6662. 
at  any  one  time,  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  at  any 
one  time  should  not  be  more  than  to  that  amount  This  is  suf- 
ficient to  show,  that  the  present  immense  quantity  of  bank  notes, 
which  are  distributed  through  every  city,  town,  yiilage,  and 
(arm-house  in  England,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of 
discounting. 

2d,  As  a  bank  of  depositee  To  deposite  money  at  the  bank 
means  to  lodge  it  there  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  to  be 
drawn  out  at  any  moment  the  depositor  pleases,  or  to  be  paid 
away  to  his  order.  When*  the  business  of  discounting  is  great, 
that  of  depositing  is  necessarily  small.  No  man  dq>osites  and 
applies  for  discounts  at  the  same  time ;  for  it  would  be  like  paying 
interest  for  lending  money,  instead  of  for  borrowing  it.  The 
deposit^s  that  are  now  made  at  the  bank  are  almost  entirely  in 
bank  notes,  and  consequently  they  add  nothing  to  the  ability  ot 
the  bank  to  pay  off  the  bank  notes  that  may  be  presented  for  pay- 
ment ;  and  besides  this,  the  deposites  arc  no  more  the  property 
of  the  bank  than  the  cash  or  bank  notes  in  a  merchant's  counting 
house  are  the  property  of  his  book-keeper.  No  (ireat  increase 
therefore  of  bank  notes,  beyond  what  the  discounting  business 
admits  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of  deposites. 

3d,  The  bank  acts  as  banker  for  the  government.  This  is  the 
connexion  that  threatens  to  ruin  every  public  bank.  It  is  through 
this  connexion  that  the  credit  of  a  bank  is  forced  far  beyond  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  still  further  beyond  its  ability  to  pay.  It  is 
through  this  connexion,  that  such  an  immense,  redundant  quantity 
of  bank  notes  have  gotten  into  circulation  ;  and  which,  instead  of 
being  issued  because  there  was  property  in  the  bank,  have  been 
issued  because  there  was  none. 

When  the  treasury  is  empty,  which  happens  in  almost  every 
year  of  every  war,  its  coffers  at  the  bank  are  empty  also.  It  is 
in  this  condition  of  emptiness  that  the  minister  has  recourse  to 
emissions  of  what  are  called  exchequer  and  navy  billS)  which  con- 
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tmmUj  gmtntM  a  new  increase  pf  hank  notes,  and  which  are 
sported  upon  the  public,  without  there  being  property  in  the  bank 
to  pay  them. — These  exchequer  and  navy  bills  (being,  as  I  have 
said,  emitted  because  the  treasury  and  its  coffers  at  the  bank  are 
empty,  and  cannot  pay  the  demands  that  come  in)  are  no  other 
than  an  acknowledgment  that  the  bearer  is  entitled  to  receive  so 
much  money.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  settlement  of  an 
account,  in  wluch  the  debtor  acknowledges  the  balance  he  owes, 
and  for  which  be  gives  a  note  of  hand  ;  or  to  a  note  of  hand 
given  to  raise  money  upon  it. 

Sometimes  the  bank  discounts  those  bills  as  it  would  discount 
merchants  bills  of  exchange ;  sometimes  it  purchases  them  of  the 
holders  at  the  current  price  ;  and  sometimes  it  agrees  with  the 
ministers  to  pay  an  interest  upon  them  to  the  holders,  and  keep 
them  in  circulation.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  an  additional 
quantity  of  bank  notes  gets  into  circulation,  and  are  sported,  as  I 
have  said,  upon  the  public,  without  there  being  property  in  the 
bank,  as  banker  for  the  government,  to  pay  them  ;  and  besides 
this,  the  bank  has  now  no  money  of  its  own  ;  for  the  money  that 
was  originally  subscribed  to  begin  the  credit  of  the  bank  with,  at 
its  first  establishment,  has  been  lent  to  government  and  wasted 
long  ago. 

**  The  bank  (says  Smith,  book  ii.  chap.  2.)  acts  not  only  as  an 
ordinary  bank,  bu^as  a  great  engine  of  state  ;  it  receives  and  pays 
the  greater  part  of  the  atmuities  which  are  due  to  the  creditors  of 
the  pubUc.^  (It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  public^  or  the  natiatif 
is  always  put  for  the  government,  in  speaking  of  debts.)  **  It 
circulates''  (says  Smith)  '*  exchequer  bills,  and  it  advances  to 
government  the  annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  which 
are  frequently  not  paid  till  several  years  afterwards."  (This  ad- 
vancement is  also  done  in  bank  notes,  for  which  there  is  not  pro- 
perty in  the  bank.)  ,  **  In  those  different  operations  (says  Smith) 
its  duty  to  the  public  may  sometimes  have  obliged  it,  without  any 
fault  of  its  directors,  to  ovtntaeh  the  circulaiion  with  paper  mo* 
nty.^^ — bank  notes.  How  its  duty  to  the  ptiblie  can  induce  it  ta 
overstock  that  ptiblic  with  promissory  bank  notes  which  it  eatmot 
pay^  and  thereby  expose  the  individuals  of  that  public  to  rum,  is 
too  paradoxical  to  be  explained ;  for  it  is  on  the  credit  which  in^ 
dividuals  give  to  the  bankj,  by  receiving  and  circulating  its  notei^ 
and  not  upon  its  oisii^ercdit  or  its  own  propertr*  for  it  has  noM^ 
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ti^  the  bank  sports.  If,  however,  it  be  the  doty  of  the  benk  to 
Expose  the  public  to  this  hazard,  it  is  at  least  equally  the  duty  of 
the  individuals  of  that  public  to  get  their  money  and  take  care  of 
themselves ;  and  leave  it  to  placemen,  pensioners,  govemment 
contractors.  Reeves'  association,  and  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  who  have  voted  away  the  money  at  the  nod  of  die 
minuter,  to  continue  the  credit  if  they  can,  and  for  which  their 
estates,  individually  and  collectively,  ought  to  answer  as  fiur  as  they 
will  go. 

There  has  always  existed,  and  still  exists,  a  mysterious,  aos- 
picious  connexi<ni,  between  the  minister  and  the  directors  of  the 
bank,  and  .which  explains  itself  no  otherwise  than  by  a  continual 
increase  of  bank  notes.  Without,  therefore,  entering  into  any 
fhrther  details  of  the  various  contrivances  by  which  bank  notes 
are  issued,  and  thrown  upon  the  public,  I  proceed,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  to  offer  an  estimate  on  the  total  Quantity  of  bank  notes 
in  circulation 

However  disposed  governments  may  be  to  extort  money  by 
taxes  from  the  people,  ther^  ii>  n  limit  to  the  practice  established 
in  the  nature  of  things.  That  limit  is  die  proportion  between  the 
quantity  of  money  in  a  nation,  be  that  quantity  of  money  what  it 
may,  and  tne  greatest  quantity  of  taxes  that  can  be  raised  upon  n. 
People  have  other  uses  for  money  besides  paying  taxes ;  and  it  is 
only  a  proportional  part  of  that  money  they  can  spare  for  taxes, 
as  it  is  only  a  proportional  part  they  can  spare  for  house-rent,  for 
clothing,  or  for  any  other  particular  use.  These  proportions  find 
out  and  establish  themselves ;  and  that  with  such  exactness,  thaf 
if  any  one  part  exceeds  its  proportion,  all  the  other  parts  feel  it 

Before  the  invention  of  paper  money,  (bank  notes,)  there  was 
no  other  money  in  the  nation  than  gold  and  silver,  and  the  great- 
est quantity  of  money  that  ever  was  raised  in  taxes  during  that 
period,  never  exceeded  a  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  money  in 
the  nation.  It  was  high  taxing  when  it  came  to  this  point  The 
taxes  in  the  time  of  William  III.  never  reached  to  four  millions, 
before  the  invention  of  paper,  and  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
nation  at  that  time  was  estimated  to  be  about  sixteen  millions. 
The  same  proportions  established  themselves  in  France.  There 
was  no  paper  money  in  France  before  the  present  revolution,  and 
the  taxes  were  collected  in  gold  and  silver  money.  The  highest 
quantity  of  taxes  never  exceeded  twenty-two  millions  steiUng ; 
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atti  the  qosatity  of  gold  and  silver  monej  in  die  nation  at  te 
aame  time,  as  stated  by  M.  Neckar,  from  retunis  of  coinage  H 
the  mint,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Administration  of  the  Finances,  w 
nbo«it  ninety'  mittioos  sterling.  To  go  beyond  this  hmit  of  a 
fourth  part,  in  England,  they  were  obliged  to  introduce  paper 
money ;  and  the  attempt  to  go  beyond  it  in  France,  where  paper 
eould  not  be  introdoced,  broke  up  the  gOTemment. 

This  proportion,  therefore,  of  a  fourth  part,  is  the  limit  which 
the  natofe  of  the  thing  establishes  for  itself,  be  the  quantity  of 
money  in  a  natiott  more  or  less. 

The  amooDt  of  taxes,  in  England,  at  this  time  is  full  twenty 
■lOlions ;  and  tfierefere  the  quanti^  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of 
bank  notes,  taken  together,  amounts  to  eighty  millions.  The 
qnanti^  of  gold  and  silver,  as  stated  by  lord  Hawkesbury's  secre* 
tary,  (IJeorge  Chalmers,)  as  I  have  before  shown,  is  twenty  mil 
lions ;  and,  dMrefora,  the  totd  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circnla* 
tiou,  all  made  payable  on  demand,  is  six^  millions.  This  enor^ 
nMNM  sum  will  astonish  die  most  stu|Nd  stock-jobber,  and  over- 
power the  credulity  of  the  most  thoughtless  Englishman :  hot 
were  it  only  a  third  part  of  that  sum,  the  bank  cannot  pay  half  a 
crown  in  the  pound. 

There  is  sometfiing  curious  in  the  movements  of  this  modem 
complicated  madiine,  the  fondlng  system ;  and  it  is  cmly  now  that 
k  is  beginning  to  unfold  the  foil  extent  <^its  movements.  In  the 
first  part  of  its  movements  it  gives  great  powers  into  the  hands  of 
government,  and  ill  die  last  part  it  takes  them  completely  away. 

The  funding  system  set  out  with  raising  revenues  under  the 
name  of  loans,  by  means  of  which  government  became  both  pro- 
digal and  powerful*  The  loaners  assumed  the  name  of  creditors, 
end  diough  it  was  soon  discovered  that  loaning  was  government- 
jobbing,  those  pretended  loaners,  or  the  persons  who  purchased 
into  the  fonds  afterwards,  conceived  themselves  not  only  to  bo 
creditors,  but  to  be  tbeon%  creditors. 

But  such  has  been  the  operation  of  this  complicated  macfaine, 
the  funding  system,  that  it  has  produced,  unperceived,  a  second 
generation  of  creditors,  more  numerous  and  for  more  formididilatf 
and  wifoal  more  real  than  the  first  generation ;  for  every  holder 
of  a  bank  note  is  a  creditor,  and  a  real  creditor,  and  the  debt  due 
to  him  is  made  payable  on  demand.  The  debt,  therefore,  which 
die  government  owes  to  in^vidnals  is  composed  of  twopaits  s 
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te  one  about  four  hundred  millions  bearing  intoteat*  the  qIImv 
abont  sixty  millions  payable  on  demand.  The  one  in  called 
te  funded  debt,  die  other  is  the  ddl>t  due  in  bank  notea. 

The  seeond  debt  (that  contained  inthebanknotes)haa*inafreat 
measure,  been  incurred  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  first  debt ;  so 
iSmi  in  fact  little  or  no  real  interest  has  been  paid  by  goremment. 
The  whole  has  been  delusion  and  fraud.  Gofemmeat  first  con- 
tracteda  debt,  in  the  form  of  loans,  with  one  class  of  people*  and 
then  ran  clandestinely  in  debt  with  another  class,  by  means  of 
bank  notes,  to  pay  the  interest.  GoTemment  acted  of  itself  in 
contracting  the  first  debt,  and  made  a  machine  of  the  bank  to 
eontract  the  second.  It  is  this  second  debt  that  changes  the  seat 
of  power  and  the  order  of  things ;  for  it  puts  il  in  the  power  ot 
efen  a  small  part  of  the  holders  of  bank  notes,  (had  they  no  other 
motives  than  disgust  at  Pitt  and  Grenville's  sedition  bills,)  to 
eontrol  any  measure  of  gofemment  they  found  to  be  injurious  to 
their  interest ;  and  that  not  by  popular  meetings,  or  popular 
societies,  but  by  the  simple  and  easy  operation  of  with-holding 
dieir  credit  from  that  government;  that  is,  by  individually  de- 
manding payment,  at  thebank,  for  every  bank  note  that  comes  into 
dieir  hands.  Why  should  Pitt  and  Granville  expect  thai  the  veiy 
men  whom  they  insult  and  injure,  should,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tinue to  support  the  measures  of  Pitt  and  Granville,  by  giving 
credit  to  their  promissory  notes  of  payment  t  No  new  emissions 
of  bank  notes  could  go  on  while  payment  was  demanding  on  the 
old,  and  the  cash  in  the  bank  wasting  ditily  away ;  nor  any  new 
advances  bo  made  to  government,  or  to  the  emperor,  to  cany  on 
the  war ;  nor  any  new  emission  to  be  made  on  exchequer  bills. 

**  The  banky^*  says  Smith,  (book  ii.  chap.  2)  is  *^agreai  eng-tae 
ofitate."  And  in  the  same  paragraph  he  says,  ^  The  HabiUiy  oftk€ 
bank  it  equal  to  that  of  the  BriiiMh  govemmerU ;"  which  is  the 
same  as  to  say  that  the  stability  of  the  government  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  bank,  and  no  more.  If  then  the  bank  cannot  pay,  the 
OTcK-'treamrer  of  ike  hciy  Roman  empire  (S.  R.  I.  A.*)  is  a  bank- 
rupt. When  folly  invented  titles,  she  did  not  attend  to  their  appli- 
cation ;  for  ever  since  the  government  of  England  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  arch^treaturen^  it  has  been  running  into  bankruptcy ; 
and  as  to  the  arch-treasurer  apparent^  he  has  been  a  bankrupt 

*  Part  of  the  inscription  oir  an  EngUAguiaea. 
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long  ago*    l¥lHit  a  misenble  iMrosped  has  Engkiid  before  ils 
oyes ! 

Before  the  war  of  1755,  there  were  no  bank  notes  lower  than 
twenty  pounds.  During  that  war,  bank  notes  of  fifteen  pounds 
and  of  ten  pounds  were  coined  ;  and  now,  since  the  commence- 
niont  of  the  present  war,  they  are  coined  as  low  as  five  pounds. 
These  five  pound  notes  will  circulate  chiefly  among  little  shop- 
keepers, butchers,  bakers,  market  people,  renters  of  small  houses, 
lodgers,  &c.  All  the  high  departments  of  commerce,  and  the 
fJAuent  stations  of  life  were  already  overstocked^  as  Smith  ex^ 
presses  ity  with  the  bank  notes*  No  place  remained  open  where- 
in to  crowd  an  additional  quantity  of  bank  notes  but  among  the  class 
of  people  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  the  means  oi  doing  this  could 
be  best  eflected  by  coining  five  pound  notes.  This  conduct  has 
file  appearance  of  that  of  an  unprincipled  insolvent,  who,  when 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands,  will 
borrow  as  low  as  five  pounds  of  the  servants  in  bis  house,  and 
break  the  next  day. 

But  whatever  momentary  relief  or  aid  the  minister  and  his  bank 
might  expect  from  this  low  contrivance  of  five  pound  notes,  it 
will  increase  the  inability  of  the  bank  to  pay  the  higher  notes,  and 
hasten  the  destruction  of  all ;  for  even  the  small  taxes  that  used 
to  be  paid  in  money  will  now  be  paid  in  those  notes,  and  the  bank 
wfll  soon  find  itself  with  scarcely  any  other  money  than  what  the 
hair-powder  guinea  tax  brings  iu. 

The  bank  notes  make  the  most  serious  part  of  the  business  of 
finance  :  what  is  called  the  national  funded  debt  is  but  a  trifle 
when  put  in  comparison  with  it ;  yet  the  case  of  the  bank  notes 
has  never  been  touched  upon.  But  it  certainly  ought  to  be  known 
upon  what  authority,  whether  that  of  the  minister  or  of  the  durt^c- 
tors,  and  upon  what  foundation,  such  immense  quantities  are  is- 
sued. I  have  stated  the  amount  of  them  at  sixty  millions  ;  I  have 
produced  data  for  that  estimation  ;  and  besides  this,  the  apparent 
quantity  of  them,  far  beyond  that  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  nation, 
corroborates  the  statement.  Were  there  but  a  third  part  of  sixty 
millions,  the  bank  cannot  pay  half  a  crown  in  the  pound  ;  for  no 
new  supply  of  money,  as  before  said,  can  arrive  at  the  bank,  as 
all  the  taxes  will  be  paid  in  paper.  , 

When  the  funding  system  began,  it  was  not  doubled  that  the 
loans  that  bad  been  borrowed  would  be  repaid.    Government  not 
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in^pTOjpagAtedtlMtbeUt&lMrtkbcgnfN^iiigteaiofi:  IntioM 
dua  professioa  came  to  be  abandoned :  and  it  is  not  diffimit  to 
see  that  bank  notes  will  march  the  same  way ;  for  the  aaont  of 
lhM»  is  onl7  another  debt  under  another  naase ;  and  the  probabi> 
K^  m  thai  Mr.  Pitt  will  at  last  propose  funding  Awm.  In  thit 
eme  bank  notes  will  not  be  so  Tiluable  as  French  assignats.  The 
assignats  haye  a  solid  property  in  resenre,  in  the  national  do- 
mains; bank  notes  have  none;  a&d« besides  this,  the  En^irii 
wrenue  must  then  sink  down  to  what  the  amount  of  it  was  before 
die  funding  system  began — between  three  and  four  millions ;  one 
of  which  the  arch'treaswer  would  re^piire  for  himself,  and  the 
arcb-treasurer  apparetU  would  require  threer^uarters  of  a  million 
moffe  to  pay  his  debts.  **  la  JFVofiee,'' says  Sterne,  ^tktffordn 
Am€  tking»  heiter.'' 

I  have  now  exposed  the  English  system  of  finance  to  the  eyes 
of  all  nations ;  for  this  work  will  be  publiriied  in  all  languages. 
In  doing  this,  I  have  done  an  act  of  justice  to  those  numerous 
citiaens  of  neutral  nations  who  have  been  imposed  upon  by  titat 
ftaudulent  system,  and  who  have  property  at  stake  upon  te 
event 

As  an  individual  citizen  oi  America,  and  as  far  as  an  individuai 
can  go,  I  have  revenged  (if  I  may  use  the  expression  widiout  ai^ 
immoral  meaning)  the  piratical  depredations  committed  on  the 
American  commerce  by  the  English  government  I  have  r»> 
taliated  for  Frauce  on  the  subject  of  finance  :  and  I  conclude 
with  retorting  on  Mr.  Pitt  the  expression  he  used  against  France, 
and  say,  that  the  English  system  of  finance  ^*  is  on  tux  vbkob* 

WAY  £V£N  IN  THB  GULP  OF  BAMKRUPTCT." 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Pom,  jaiprU  8, 1796. 
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Paris,  Sept.  25, 1793. 
Fellow  ciTiZENSt 

I  RBCEiTE  with  aflfectionate  gratitude,  the  honor  which  the  late 
national  assemhljr  has  conferred  upon  me,  by  adopting  me  a 
citizen  of  France ;  and  the  additional  honor  of  being  elected  by 
my  fellow  citizens  a  member  of  the  national  convention.  Happilj 
•impressed,  as  I  am,  by  those  testimonies  of  respect  shown  to- 
wards me  as  an  indiyidua),  I  feel  my  felicity  increased  by  seeing 
the  barrier  broken  down  that  divided  patriotism  by  spots  of  earth, 
and  limited  citizenship  to  the  soil,  like  vegetation. 

Had  those  honors  been  conferred  in  an  hour  of  national  tran- 
quillity, they  would  have  afforded  no  other  means  of  showing  my 
allection,  than  to  have  accepted  and  enjoyed  them ;  but  they  come 
accompanied  with  circumstances  that  give  me  the  honorable 
opportunity  of  commencing  my  citizenship  in  the  stormy  hour  of 
difficulties.  I  come  not  to  enjoy  repose.  Convinced  that  the 
cause  of  France  is  the  cause  of  all  mankind,  and  that  liberty 
cannot  be  purchased  by  a  wish,  I  gladly  share  with  you  the  dan- 
gers and  honors  necessary  to  success. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  moment  of  any  great  change,  such 
as  that  accomplished  on  the  10th  of  August,  is  unavoidably  the 
moment  of  terror  and  confusion.  The  mind,  highly  agitated  by 
lM>pe,  raqncaon*  and  apprebensioPi  eontimiM  without  rest  till  tho 
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okuige  be  aeeompliabed.  But  let  ua  now  look  ealmlj  and  eoiifi- 
dentlj  forward,  and  aucceaa  is  eerUtn.  It  ia  no  longer  HtkB  pnllijr 
eanae  of  kinga,  or  of  diis  or  that  individiial,  that  ealla  Fraooe  and 
lier  armiea  into  action.  It  ia  the  great  cauae  of  all.  It  ia  te 
eatabtiahment  of  a  new  en^  that  ahall  blot  deapotiam  firom  Aa 
earth,  and  fix,  on  the  laating  principlea  of  peace  and  riti«aiahi|s 
the  great  republic  of  man. 

It  haa  been  my  &te  to  have  borne  a  ahare  in  the  commence- 
ment and  complete  eatabliahment  of  one  revolution,  (I  mean  Hm 
revolution  of  America.)  The  aucceaa  and  eventa  of  that  levohiK 
tion  are  encouraging  to  ua.  The  proaperitj  and  hap|nneaa  thai 
have  aince  flowed  to  that  country,  have  amply  rewarded  her  (or  aH 
the  hardahipa  ahe  endured,  and  for  all  the  dangera  ahe  eneovn> 
tered. 

The  principles  on  which  that  revolution  began,  have  extended 
themselves  to  Europe  ;  and  an  over-ruling  Providence  ia  regent 
rating  the  old  world  by  the  principlea  of  the  new.  The  diatance 
of  America  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  did  not  admit  of 
her  carrying  those  principlea  beyond  her  own  boundariea.  It  ia 
to  the  peculiar  honor  of  France,  that  she  now  raisea  the  atandard 
of  liberty  for  all  nationa;  and  in  fighting  her  own  hattlea» 
contenda  for  the  rigfata  of  all  mankind. 

The  aame  apirit  of  fortitude  that  insured  succeaa  to  Amarica; 
will  insure  it  to  France  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conquer  a  nation 
determined  to  be  free !  The  military  circumstances  'that  now 
unite  themselves  to  France,  are  such  as  the  despots  of  the  earth 
know  nothing  of,  and  can  form  no  calculation  upon.  They  know 
not  what  it  is  to  fight  against  a  nation.  They  have  only  been 
accustomed  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  and  they  know  fttMa 
system  and  practice,  how  to  calculate  the  probable  aucceaa  of 
despot  against  despot ;  and  here  their  knowledge  and  their  expe* 
rience  end. 

But  in  a  contest  like  the  present  a  new  and  boundlesa  variety 
of  circumstances  arise,  that  derange  all  such  customary  calcu* 
lations.  When  a  whole  nation  acts  as  an  army,  the  despot  knowa 
not  the  extent  of  the  power  against  which  he  contends.  New 
armies  arise  against  him  with  the  necessity  of  the  moment.  It  ia 
then  that  the  difficulties  of  an  invading  enemy  multiply,  as  in  tha 
former  caae  they  diminished ;  and  he  finda  tiiem  at  their  baii^ 
wian  ha  ejqwcted  them  to  and. 
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Hie  only  wir  Ibat  has  anj  fnnilanty  of  drcumstances  with  the 
pieeont,  ie  the  late  reTolatiooaiy  war  in  America.  On  her  part,  as 
k  nowia  in  France,  it  was  a  war  of  the  whole  nation*  There  it 
was  thai  the  enemy,  hj  beginning  to  conquer,  put  himself  in  a 
condition  of  being  conquered.  Hia  first  victories  prepared  him 
for  defeat.  He  adranced  till  he  could  not  retreat,  and  found 
himself  among  a  nation  of  armies. 

Were  it  now  to  be  proposed  to  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  to 
escort  them  into  the  middle  of  France,  and  there  leave  them  to 
moke  the  most  of  such  a  situation,  they  would,  see  too*  much  into 
the  dangers  of  it  to  accept  the  offer,  and  the  same  dangers  would 
attend  them  could  thej  arrive  there  by  any  other  means.  Where 
then  is  the  military  policy  of  their  attempting  to  obtain  by  force, 
that  which  they  would  refuse  by  choice.  But  to  reason  with 
deqiots  is  throwing  reason  away.  The  best  of  arguments  is  a 
Tigorous  preparation. 

Man  is  ever  a  stranger  to  the  ways  by  which  Providence  regu« 
lates  the  order  of  things.  The  interference  of  foreign  despots 
may  serve  to  introduce  into  their  own  enslaved  countries  the  prin- 
ciples that  they  come  to  oppose.  Liberty  and  equaU^  are 
blessings  too  great  to  be  the  inheritance  of  France  alone.  It  is  an 
honor  to  her  to  be  their  first  champion ;  and  she  may  now  say  to 
her  enemies,  with  a  mighty  voice,  **  O  !  Te  Austrians,  ye  Prus- 
sians! Te  who  now  turn  your  bayonets  against  us,  it  is  for  all 
£arope ;  it  is  for  all  mankind,  and  not  for  France  alone,  that  she 
raises  the  standard  of  liberty  and  equality !" 

The  public  cause  has  hitherto  sufiered  from  the  contradictions 
contained  in  the  constitution  of  the  constituent  assembly.  Those 
contradictions  have  served  to  divide  the  opinions  of  individuals  at 
home,  and  to  obscure  the  great  principles  of  the  revolution  in 
other  countries.  But  when  those  contradictions  shall  be  removed, 
and  the  constitution  made  conformable  to  the  declaration  of  rights ; 
when  the  bagatelles  of  monarchy,  royalty,  regency;  and  he- 
reditary succession  shall  be  exposed,  with  all  their  absurdities,  a 
flew  ray  of  light  will  be  thrown  over  the  world,  and  the  revolution 
will  derive  new  strength  by  being  universally  understood. 

The  scene  that  now  opens  itself  to  France  extends  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  her  own  dominions.  Every  nation  is  becoming 
her  coUeegue,  and  every  court  is  become  her  enemy.  It  is  now 
<he  cause  of  all  nations  against  the  cause  of  all  courts.    The 
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terror  ihat  despotism  felt,  clandesiinelj  Jbegot  a  eoDfederation  of 
despots ;  and  their  attack  upon  France  was  produced  bj  ftmr 
fears  at  home. 

In  entering  on  this  great  scene^  greater  than  anj  nation  has 
been  called  to  act  in,  let  us  saj  to  the  agitated  mind,  be  calm. 
Let  us  punish  by  instructing,  rather  than  by  revenge*  Let  ns 
begin  the  new  era  by  a  greatness  of  friendship,  and  hail  Ibe  ap* 
proach  of  union  and  success. 

Your  fellow  citizen, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


REASONS 
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TO    THE    NATI05AL    CONTENTION. 


Citizen  Prebidbnt, 

Mt  hatred  and  abhorrenee  of  monarchy  are  sufficientlj  known; 
they  originate  in  principles  of  reason  and  conviction,  nor,  except 
with  life,  can  they  ever  be  extirpated ;  but  my  compassion  for  the 
unfortunate,  whether  friend  or  enemy,  is  equally  lively  and 
sincere. 

I  voted  that  Louis  should  be  tried,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
afford  proofs  to  the  world  of  the  perfidy,  corruption,  and  abomina- 
tion of  the  monarchical  system.  The  infinity  of  evidence  that  has 
been  produced,  exposes  them  in  the  most  glaring  and  hideous 
colors ;  thence  it  results,  that  monarchy,  whatever  form  it  may 
assume,  arbitrary  or  otherwise,  becomes  necessarily  a  centre, 
round  which  are  united  every  species  of  corruption,  and  the  kingly 
trade  is  no  less  destructive  of  all  morality  in  the  human  breast,  ' 
than  the  trade  of  an  executioner  is  destructive  of  its  sensibility. 

I  remember,  during  my  residence  in  another  country,  that  I  was 
exceedingly  struck  with  a  sentence  of  M.  Autheine,  at  the 
Jacobins,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  my  own  idea, — **  Make 
mo  a  king  to-day,"  said  he,  **  and  I  shall  be  a  robber  to-morrow." 

Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  Louis  Capet  had 
been  bom  in  an  amiable  and  respectable  neighborhood,  at  liber^ 
to  practice  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  had  he  been  thus  situated,  I 
cannot  believe  that  he  would  have  shown  himself  destitute  of 
social  virtues :  we  are,  in  a  moment  of  fermentation  like  this, 
naturally  little  indulgent  to  his  vices,  or  rather  to  those  of  monarchi- 
cal governments;  we  regard  them  with  additional  horror  and  indig* 
nation ;  not  that  they  are  more  hemous  than  those  of  hb  predeces- 
sors, but  because  our  eyee  are  now  opeOf  aad  ib/B  vtil  ot  dehufai 
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is  at  length  withdrawn ;  yet  the  lamentable,  degraded  state  im 
which  he  is  actually  reduced,  is  surely  &r  less  impatable  to  hini| 
than  to  the  constituent  assembly,  which,  of  its  own  autfaoritj,  with- 
out consent  or  advice  of  the  people,  restored  him  to  the  throne. 

I  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  ffight,  or  abdication,  of  Louia 
XYI.,  and  when  he  was  taken  and  brought  back.  The  pcopoaal 
of  restoring  him  to  supreme  power  struck  me  with  amasement ; 
and  although  at  that  time  I  was  not  a  French  citizen,  yet  aa  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  I  employed  all  the  efforts  that  depended  on 
me  to  prevent  it 

A  small  society,  composed  only  of  five  pereons,  two  of  whon 
are  now  members  of  the  convention,  took  at  that  time  die  name 
of  the  Republican  club,  (societe  republicaine.)  This  society 
opposed  the  restoration  of  Louis,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
personal  offences,  as  in  order  to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  and  to 
erect  on  its  ruins  Ihe  republican  system  and  an  equal  represeola- 
tion. 

With  this  design,  I  traced  out  in  the  English  language  certain 
propositions,  which  were  translated  with  some  trifling  alterations, 
and  signed  by  Achilles  Duchatlet,  actually  lieutenant-general  in 
the  army  of  the  French  republic,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  five 
membera  which  composed  our  little  party :  the  law  requiring  the 
signature  of  a  citizen  at  the  bottom  of  each  printed  paper. 

The  paper  was  indignantly  torn  by  Malouet;  and  brought  foHli 
in  this  very  room  as  an  article  of  accusation  against  the  peraon 
who  had  signed  it,  the  author  and  their  adherents,  but  such  is  the 
revolution  of  events,  that  this  paper  is  now  received  and  brought 
forth  for  a  very  opposite  purpose  :  to  remind  the  nation  of 
the  errors  of  that  unfortunate  day,  that  fatal  error  of  not  having 
then  banished  Louis  XYI.  from  its  bosom,  and  not  to  plead  this 
day  in  favor  of  his  exile,  preferable  to  his  death. 

The  paper  in  question,  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms : 
**  Brethren  and  fellow  citizens, 

*^  The  serene  tranquillity,  the  mutual  confidence  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  us,  during  the  time  of  the  late  king's  escape,  the 
indifference  with  which  we  beheld  him  return,  are  unequivocal 
proofs  that  the  absence  of  a  king  is  more  desirable  tKan  his  pre- 
sence, and  that  he  is  not  only  a  political  superfluity,  but  a  grievouf 
bivrdfOt  pressing  bard  on  the  whole  nation. 
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**  Lot  tts  not  bo  impooed  upon  bj  sophisms  ;  all  thai  cooconiii 
is  rodoced  to  four  points. 

*'  He  has  abdicated  the  throne  in  having  fled  from  his  post 
Abdicalion  and  desertion  are  not  characterized  bj  the  length  of 
absence ;  but  by  the  single  act  of  flight.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  act  is  efery  things  and  the  time  nothing. 

**  The  nation  can  never  give  back  its  confidence  ta  a  man  who, 
fake  to  his  trust,  peijnred  to  his  oath,  conspires  a  clandestixie 
flight,  obtains  a  fraudulent  passport,  conceab  a  king  of  France 
under  the  disguise  of  a  valet,  directs  his  course  towards  a  frontier 
covered  with  traitors  and  deserters,  and  evidently  meditates  a 
return  into  our  country,  with  a  force  capable  of  imposing  his  own 
despotic  laws. 

**  Whether  ought  his  flight  to  be  considered  as  his  own  act,  or 
tlie  act  of  those  who  fled  with  him  ?  Was  it  a  spontaneous  reso- 
lutkm  of  his  own,  or  was  it  inspired  into  him  by  others  1  The 
alternative  is  immaterial :  whether  fool  or  hypocrite,  idiot  or 
traitor,  he  has  proved  himself  equally  unworthy  of  the  important 
fimdions  that  had  been  delegated  to  him. 

*'  In  every  sense  that  the  question  can  be  considered,  the  re- 
ciprocal obligation  which  subsisted  between  us  is  dissolved.  He 
holds  no  longer  any  authority.  We  owe  him  no  longer  obedi* 
ence.  We  see  in  him  no  more  than  an  indiflerent  person ;  we 
etn  regard  him  only  as  Louis  Capet. 

^  The  history  of  France  presents  little  else  than  a  long  series 
of  public  calamity,  which  takes  its  source  from  the  vices  of  the 
kings :  we  have  been  the  wretched  victims  that  have  never  ceased 
to  sufler  either  for  them  or  by  them.  The  catalogue  of  their 
appressionli  was  complete,  but  to  complete  the  sum  of  their 
crimes,  treason  yet  was  wanting.  Now  the  only  vacancy  is  filled 
up,  the  dreadful  list  is  full ;  the  system  is  exhausted :  there  ara 
no  remaining  errors  for  them  to  commit,  their  reign  is  conse- 
quently  at  an  end. 

**  What  kind  of  office  must  that  be  in  a  government  which 
requires  neither  experience  nor  ability  to  execute  t  That  may  bn 
abandoned  to  the  desperate  chance  of  birth,  that  may  be  filled 
with  an  idiot,  a  madman,  a  tyrant,  with  equal  effect  as  by  the 
good,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise  ?  An  office  of  this  nature  is  a  mere 
nonentity  :  it  is  a  place  of  show,  not  of  use.  Let  France  then, 
anrivad  at  dw  age  of  raasoot  no  logger  be  deluded  by  the  sound  of 
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words,  and  let  her  deltt>eratel7  emnmet  if  a  king,  lioweirMr  ■ 
nificant  and  contemptible  in  himselfi  maj  not  at  the  same  time  bo 
eztfemely  dangerous. 

^  The  thirtj  millions  which  it  costs  to  support  a  king  in  the 
eclat  of  stupid  brutal  luxury,  presents  us  with  an  easj  mediod  of 
reducing  taxes,  which  reduction  would  at  once  release  the  peo|^, 
and  stop  the  progress  of  political  corruption.  The  grandeur  of 
nations  consbts,  not|  as  kings  pretend,  in  the  splendor  of  thrones, 
but  in  a  conspicuous  sense  of  their  own  dignitj,  and  in  a  just 
disdain  of  those  barbarous  follies  and  crimes,  which,  imder  the 
sanction  of  royalty,  have  hitherto  desolated  £urope, 

*^  As  to  the  personal  safety  of  Louis  Capeti  it  is  so  much  the 
more  confirmed,  as  France  will  not  stoop  to  degrade  herself 
by  a  spirit  of  revenge  against  a  wretch,  who  has  dishonored  him- 
self. In  defending  a  just  and  glorious  cause,  it  is  not  possible  to 
degrade  it,  and  the  universal  tranquiUity  which  prevails,  ie  an 
undeniable  proof,  that  a  free  people  know  how  to  respect  them- 
selves." 

Having  thus  explained  the  principles  and  the  exertions  of  dw 
republicans  at  that  fatal  period,  when  Loub  was  reinstated  in  full 
possession  of  the  executive  power,  which  by  Us  flight  had  been 
suspended,  I  return  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  deplorable  situation 
in  which  the  man  is  now  actually  involved. 

What  was  neglected  at  the  time  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
has  been  since  brought  about  by  the  force  of  necessity;  the  wilful, 
treacherous  defects  in  the  former  constitution  have  been  brought 
to  light ;  the  continual  alarm  of  treason  and  conspiracy  roused  the 
nation,  and  produced  eventually  a  second  revolution.  The 
people  have  beat  down  royalty,  never,  never  to  rise  again  ;  they 
have  brought  Louis  Capet  to  the  bar,  and  demonstrated  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world,  the  intrigues,  the  cabals,  the  fabehood, 
corruption  and  rooted  depravity,  the  inevitable  effects  of  monar- 
chical governments.  There  remains  then  only  one  question  to  be 
considered,  what  b  to  be  done  with  this  man  ? 

For  myself,  I  seriously  confess,  that  when  I  reflect  on  the 
unaccountable  folly  that  restored  the  executive  power  to  hb 
hands,  all  covered  as  he  was  with  perjury  and  treason,  I  am  far 
more  ready  to  condemn  the  constituent  assembly  than  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoner  Loub  Capet. 

But  abstracted  from  every  other  consideration,  there  b  000  «i» 
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mkis  life  wbich  ought  to  covers  or  at  laaat  to  fNdlntom 
great  number  of  hid  transgressions^  and  this  veij  circumstance 
afibfds  to  Che  French  nation  a  btessed  occasion  of  extricating 
ilaelf  feom  the  yoke  of  kings^  without  defiling  itself  in  the  impuri* 
liee  of  Ibeir  blood. 

Ariaio  France  alone,  I  know,  that  the  United  States  of  America 
owe  that  support  which  enabled  them  to  shake  off  the  unjust  and 
tTiaaAica]  yoke  of  Britain.  The  ardor  and  zeal  which  she  dis- 
l^yed  to  provide  both  men  and  money,  were  the  natural -conse* 
quence  of  a  thirst  for  liberty.  But  as  the  nation  at  that  time, 
restrained  by  the  shackles  of  her  own  goyemment,  could  only  act 
by  the4afieBns  of  a  monarchical  organ,  this  organ — whateyer  in 
other  respects  the  object  might  he,  certainly  performed  a  good, 
a  great  action*  Let  then  these  United  States  be  the  safeguard 
and  asylum  of  Louis  Capet.  There,  hereafler,  far  removed  from 
the  miseries  and  crimes  of  royalty,  he  may  learn,  from  the  con- 
slaat  aspect  of  public  prosperity,  that  the  true  system  of  goTom 
ment  consists  not  in  kings,  but  in  fair,  equal,  and  honorable  repre- 
aentation. 

In  relatkig  this  circumstance,  and  in  submitting  this  proposition^ 
I  consider  mjrself  as  a  citizen  of  both  countries.  I  submit  it  as  a 
citisea  of  Aaserica,  who  feels  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owes 
to  every  Frenchman.  I  submit  it  also  as  a  man,  who,  althou^ 
die  enemy  of  kings,  cannot  forget  that  they  are  subject  to  human 
frailties. 

I' support  my  proposition  as  a  citizen  of  the  French  republic, 
because  it  appears  to  me  the  best,  and  most  politic  measure  that 
can  be  adopted. 

As  far*  as  my  experience  in  public  life  extends,  I  have  ever  ob-  . 
served,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  invariably  just,  both 
in  their  intentions  and  their  object ;  but  the  true  method  of  accom* 
plishing  that  effect,  does  not  alwajHB  show  itself  in  the  first  in« 
stance. 

For  example ;  &e  English  nation  had  groaned  under  the  despot- 
ism  of  the  Stuarts.  Hence  Charies  I.  lost  his  life ;  yet  Chariea 
IL  was  restored  to  all  the  plenitude  of  power,  which  his  father  had 
lost. 

Forty  years  aAerwards  the  same  family  strove  to  re-establidi 
llMir  aneient  oppressions ;  so  the  nation  then  banished  from  its 
ttfltlMiit  ibo  whohii'nMw    The  mnedy  waa  eftctnaU    The 
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Stunt  fimiijr  Mmk  into  obseorily,  crowMI  Hm./ widi  teandti* 
lode,  and  is  at  length  extinct 

Two  brothera  of  Loois  Cwpdt  kave  baaahed  themneltea  tkwm 
dM  country ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  bear  with  Hm  apnrk  and 
etiquette  of  the  courts  where  thej  reside.  They  can  advaoee  no 
protenaions  on  their  own  account  so  long  as  Louia  Capet  «ImI1 
lire. 

Monarchy^  in  France,  was  a  ajstem  pregnant  with  ctiinea  and 
murders ;  cancelling  all  natural  ties,  eren  those  bj  which  brothera 
are  united.  We  know  how  often  thej  haYO  assassinated  each 
Other  to  paTO  a  way  to  power.  As  those  hopes  winch  the  emi- 
grants had  reposed  in  Louis  XYI.  are  fled,  the  last  which  remains 
rests  upon  his  death,  and  their  situation  inclines  them  to  desire  dns 
catastrophe,  that  they  may  once  again  rally  nwnd  an  nctiTO  chier, 
and  try  one  further  efibrt  under  the  fortune  of  the  ei-de?anf 
monsieur  and  d^Artois. 

That  such  an  enterprise  would  preetpilate  them  into  n  new 
abyas  of  calamity  and  disgrace,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ibroaae ;  hot 
yet  it  might  be  attended  with  mutual  loss,  and  it  is  our  duty  as 
legislators,  not  to  spill  a  drop  of  blood,  when  our  purpoao  may  be 
efibctoally  accompli^ied  without  it 

It  has  already  been  proposed  to  abolish  the  puiiiiihiniMi  li 
death.  This  cause  must  find  its  advocates  in  every  conier«  where 
enlightened  politicians  and  lovers  of  humanity  exist ;  and  it  oof^t 
above  all  to  find  them  in  this  assembly. 

Monarchical  governments  have  trained  the  human  race,  ^nd 
inured  it  to  the  sanguinary  arts  and  refinements  of  punishment; 
and  it  is  exactly  the  same  punishment  which  has  so  long  shocked 
the  sight  and  tormented  the  patience  of  the  people,  that  now,  in 
their  turn,  they  practice  in  revenge  upon  their  oppressors.  But  it 
becomes  us  to  be  strictly  on  our  guard  against  the  abomination 
and  perversity  of  monarchical  examples :  as  France  hiia  been  the 
first  of  European  nations  to  abolish  royalty,  let  her  also  be  the 
first  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death,  and  to  find  out  a  milder 
and  more  effectual  substitute. 

In  the  particular  case  now  under  consideration,  I  aubmit  the 
following  propositions:  1st,  that  the  national  convention  shall 
pronounce  sentence  of  banishment  on  Louis  and  his  family.  Sd, 
That  Louis  Capet  shall  be  detained  in  prison  tiU  the  end  of  thi 
;  and  at  that  epodi  the  sentence  of  baairimiaiit  to  be 
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AGRARIAN  JUSTICE; 


To  preserve  the  benefita  of  what  is  called  civilized  life«  and  to 
remedy,  at  the  same  time,  the  evil  which  it  has  produced,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  objects  of  reformed  legisla- 
tion. 

Whether  that  state  that  is  proudlj,  perhaps  erroneously  called 
civilization,  has  most  promoted  or  most  injured  the  general  hap- 
piness  of  man,  is  a  question  that  may  be  strongly  contested.  On 
one  side,  the  spectator  is  dazzled  by  splendid  appearances  ;  on  the 
etljer,  he  is  shocked  by  extremes  of  wretchedness ;  both  of  which 
he  has  erected.  The  most  affluent  and  the  most  miserable  of  the 
human  race  are  to  be  found  in  the  countries  that  are  called 
civilized. 

To  understand  what  (he  state  of  society  ought  to  be,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  some  idea  of  the  natural  and  primitive  state  of 
man  ;  such  as  it  is  at  this  day  among  the  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica. There  is  not,  in  that  state,  any  of  those  spectacles  of  hu- 
man misery  which  poverty  and  want  present  to  our  ejres,  in  all 
tiie  towns  and  streets  of  Europe.     Poverty,  therefore,  is  a 


*  The  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  foOowing  piece,  was  a  Senmm 
preached  by  Watson,  bishop  of  Landafl;  entitled  ^  The  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  Qod,  in  having  made  both  rich  and  foor;  with  an  appendix,  containing 
reflections  on  the  present  state  of  England  and  France." 

The  error  contained  in  the  title  of  this  Sermon,  determined  me  to  pablldi 
■i^  Agrarian  JfMtice.  It  is  wrong  to  say  that  God  made  rich  and  jpesr;  be 
made  <»ily  male  and  fimdc^  and  ne  gave  them  the  earth  for  their  inhsril^ 
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ereated  by  ihat  which  b  called  ciTilixed  fife.  It  eiuts  not  in  the 
iistural  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oatoral  atate  is  without 
Ihose  advantages  which  flow  from  agriculture,  arts,  adence,  and 
manufactures. 

The  life  of  an  Indian  is  a  continual  hofidaj*  compared  with  the 
poor  of  Europe  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  abject 
^en  compared  to  the  rich.  Civilization,  therefore,  or  that  which  b 
ao  called,  has  operated  two  wajra ;  to  make  oa»  part  of  aocietj 
more  affluent,  an'd  the  other  more  wretched,  than  would  hare  been 
the  lot  of  either  in  a  natural  state. 

It  is  always  possible  to  go  from  the  natural  to  the  civilized  atate, 
but  it  is  never  possible  to  go  from  the  civilized  to  the  natural  state. 
The  reason  is,  that  man,  in  a  natural  state,  subsisting  by  banting, 
requires  ten  times  the  quantity  of  land  to  range  over,  to  procure 
himself  sustenance,  than  would  support  him  in  a  civilized  state, 
where  the  earth  is  cultivated.  When,  therefore,  a  countiy  be- 
comes  populous  by  the  additional  aids  of  cultivalioiiv  aita  and 
science,  there  is  a  necessity  of  preserving  tilings  in  that  state ; 
because  without  it,  there  cannot  be  sustenance  for  morey  perhaps, 
than  a  tenth  part  of  its  inhabitants.  The  thing,  dierefore,  now  to 
be  done,  is,  to  remedy  the  evils,  and  preserve  the  benefits  that 
have  arisen  to  society,  by  passing  from  the  natural  to  that  which  is 
ealled  the  civilized  state. 

In  taking  the  matter  upon  this  git)und,  the  firat  principle  of 
civilization  ought  to  have  been,  and  ought  still  to  be,  that  tfne 
condition  of  every  person  bom  into  the  world,  after  a  state  of 
civilization  commences,  ought  not  to  be  worse  than  if  be  had  been 
born  before  that  period.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  condition  of 
millions,  in  every  country  in  Europe,  is  far  worse  than  if  tiiey  had 
l>een  bom  before  civilization  began,  or  had  been  bom  among  tibe 
Indians  of  North-America  at  the  present  day.  I  will  show  how 
this  fact  has  happened. 

It  is  a  position  not  to  be  controverted,  that  the  earth,  in  its  na- 
tural, uncultivated  state,  was,  and  ever  would  have  contimied  to 
be,  the  common  property  of  the  human  race.  In  that  state  every 
man  would  have  been  bom  to  property.  He  would  have  been  a 
joint  life  proprietor  with  the  rest  in  the  property  of  the  sotl|  and  in 
all  its  natural  productions  vegetable  and  animal* 

But  the  earth  in  its  natural  state,  as  before  said,  is  capable  of 
supporting  but  a  small  number  of  inhabitants  compared  wift 


II  ii  capable  of  doing  in  a  cultivated  state.  And  as  it  ie  ini|NM» 
aible  to  separate  the  improvement  made  hj  cultivation,  from  the 
earth  itself^  upon  which  that  improvement  is  made,  the  idea  of 
landed  property  arose  from  that  inseparable  connexion  ;  but  it  is. 
nevertheless  true,  that  it  is  the  value  of  the  improvement  only,  and 
not  the  earth  itself,  that  is  individual  property.  Every  pro* 
prietor,  therefore,  of  cultivated  land,  owes  to  the  community,  a 
graund-rvU ;  for  I  know  of  no  better  term  to  express  the  idea  by, 
for  the  land  which  he  holds :  and  it  is  from  this  ground-rent  that 
the  fund  proposed  in  this  plan  is  to  issue. 

It  is  deducible,  as  well  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  from  all 
the  histories  transmitted  to  us,  that  the  idea  of  Unded  property 
commenced  with  cultivation,  and  that  there  was  no  such  thing  aa 
landed  property  before  that  time.  It  could  not  exist  in  the  first 
state  of  man,  that  of  hunters.  It  did  not  exist  m  the  second 
state,  that  of  shepherds:  neither  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  nor  Job,so 
far  as  the  history  of  the  Bible  may  be  credited  in  probable  things^ 
were  owners  of  land.  Their  property  consisted,  as  is  always 
enumerated,  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  travelled  with  them 
(rom  place  to  place.  The  frequent  contentions  at  that  time, 
about  the  use  of  a  well  in  the  dry  country  of  Arabia,  whore  those 
people  lived,  show  also  that  there  was  no  landed  property.  Il 
was  not  admitted  that  land  could  be  claimed  as  property. 

There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  landed  property  originally. 
Man  did  not  make  the  earth,  and,  though  he  had  a  natural  right  to 
ocd^ipy  it,  he  had  no  right  to  locate  a$  hU  property  in  perpetui^ 
any  part  of  it :  neither  did  the  creator  of  the  earth  open  a  land 
office,  from  whence  the  first  title-deeds  should  issue.  Whence 
then,  arose  the  idea  of  landed  property  ?  I  answer  as  before, 
that  when  cultivation  began,  the  idea  of  landed  property  began 
with  it,  from  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  improvement 
made  by  cultivation  from  the  earth  itself,  upon  .which  that  im- 
provement was  made.  The  value  of  the  improvement  so  far 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  imtural  earth,  at  that  time,  as  to  absorb 
it ;  till,  in  the  end,  the  common  right  of  all  became  confounded 
into  the  cultivated  rif^t  of  the  individual.  But  ^re  are,  never- 
theless, distinct  species  of  rif^ts,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  long 
as  the  earth  endures. 

It  is  only  by  tracing  things  to  their  origin  that  we  can  gain 
r^jbtfid  ideas  of  thea»  and  k  is  by  gaiainc  aiicb  ideas  that  w^ 
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eofw  fl»  hoHmiurj  diat  divides  fi|^  fif«i«  wrongf  md  vUch 
iMches  eTerj  num  to  know  his  own.  I  hsre  entitled  dne  tract 
Agrarian  Justieet  to  distinguish  it  firom  Agramn  Lew.  Notiung 
could  be  more  unjust  tlmn  Agrarian  Law  in  a  country  improTed  by 
edtt^tion ;  for  though  every  man«  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth* 
is  a  joint  proprietor  of  it  in  its  natural  state,  it  does  Bot  follow 
Oat  he  is  a  joint  proprietor  of  cultirated  earth.  The  additioMi 
value  made  by  cultivation,  after  the  system  was  admittad,  becaflw 
^  property  of  those  who  did  it,  or  who  inherited  it  from  ttem, 
or  who  purchased  it.  It  had  originally  no  owner.  Whilstv  there- 
fore, I  advocate  the  right,  and  interest  myself  in  the  hard  case  of 
all  those  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  their  natural  ioheritance  by 
tiie  introduction  of  the  system  of  landed  property,  I  equally  de- 
fend the  right  of  the  possessor  to  the  part  which  is  his. 

Cultivatioa  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  greatest  natural  improvements 
ever  made  by  human  invention.  It  has  given  to  created  earth  a 
ten  fold  value.  But  the  landed  monoply  tiiat  began  with  it,  has 
produced  the  greatest  evil.  It  has  dispossessed  more  tiian  hslf 
the  inhabitants  of  every  nation  of  their  natural  inheritancey  with- 
out providing  for  them,  as  ought  to  have  been  done,  an  indemni- 
fication for  that  loss,  and  has  ^reby  created  a  species  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness  that  did  not  exist  before. 

In  advocating  the  case  of  the  persons  thus  dispossessed,  it  is  a 
right,  and  not  a  charity,  that  I  am  pleading  for.  But  it  is  tiiat  kind 
of  right,  which  being  neglected  at  first,  could  not  be  brought  for- 
ward afterwards,  till  heaven  had  opened  the  way  by  a  revolution 
in  the  system  of  government.  Let  us  then  do  honor  to  revolu- 
tions by  justice,  and  give  currency  to  their  principles  by  blessings. 
Having  thus  in  a  few  words,  opened  the  merits  of  the  case,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  plan  I  have  to  propose,  which  is. 

To  create  a  national  fund,  out  of  which  there  shall  be  paid  to 
every  person,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  the 
sum  of  fifteen  pounds  sterling,  as  a  compensation- in  part,  (or  the 
loss  of  his  or  her  natural  inheritance,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  landed  property. 

And  also,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  during  life,  to 
every  person  now  living,  of  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  to  all 
others  as  they  shall  arrive  at  that  age. 
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IfEANS  BY  ¥rHIGH  THE  FUND  IS  TO  BE  CREATfiDL 

1  have  already  established  the  principlev  namely^  that  the  eanhi 
in  its  natural,  uncultivated  state,  was,  and  ever  would  have  con- 
tinued to  be,  the  common  properly  of  the  human  race ;  that  in  that 
state,  every  person  would  have  been  bom  to  property ;  and  that 
the  system  of  landed  property,  by  its  inseparable  connexion  with 
cultivation!  and  with  what  is  called  civilized  life,  has  absorbed  the 
property  of  all  those  whom  it  dispossessed,  without  providing,  as 
ought  to  have  been  done,  an  indemnification  for  that  loss. 

The  fault,  however,  is  not  in  the  present  possessors. — ^No 
complaint  is  intended,  or  ought  to  be  alledged  against  them,  un- 
less they  adopt  the  crime  by  opposing  justice.  The  fault  is  in  the 
system,  and  it  has  stolen  imperceptibly  upon  the  world,  aided  af- 
terwards by  the  agrarian  law  of  the  sword.  But  the  fault  can  be 
made  to  reform  itself  by  successive  generations,  without  diminish- 
ing or  deranging  the  property  of  any  of  the  present  possessors, 
and  yet  the  operation  of  the  fund  can  commence,  and  be  in  full 
activity,  the  first  year  of  its  establishment,  or  soon  after,  as  I  shall 
show. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  payments,  as  already  stated,  be  made  to 
every  person,  rich  or  poor.  It  is  best  to  make  it  so,  to  prevent 
invidious  distinctions.  It  is  also  right  it  should  be  so,  because  it 
is  in  lieu  of  the  natural  inheritanccf  which,  as  a  right,  belongs  to 
every  man,  over  and  above  the  property  he  may  have  created  or 
inherited  from  those  who  did.  Such  persons  as  do  not  choose  to 
receive  it,  can  throw  it  into  the  common  fund. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  no  person  ought  to  be  in  a 
worse  condition  when  bom  under  what  is  called  a  state  of  civili- 
gmtion,  than  he  would  have  been,  had  he  been  bom  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  that  civiliauition  ought  to  have  made,  and  ought  still 
to  make,  provision  for  that  purpose,  it  can  only  be  done  by  sub- 
tracting from  property,  a  portion  equal  in  value  to  the  natural  in- 
heritance it  has  absorbed. 

Yarious  methods  may  be  proposed  for  this  purpose,  but  diat 
which  appears  to  be  the  best,  not  only  because  it  will  operate 
without  deranging  any  present  possessors,  or  without  interfering 
with  the  eoUection  of  taxes,  or  mnpnmts  necessary  &r  the  piv- 
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poief  of  govenunent  and  the  I6▼oll]tkNl^  bat  baeaofe  il  wffl  te 
least  tioidbleflonie  and  tlie  moat  efiectual,  and  also  becan»e  the 
subtraction  wiU  be  made  at  a  time  that  best  admits  it,  which  k,  at 
te  moment  tbat  [iropertjr  is  passing  by  te  death  of  one  persea 
to  te  possession  of  another.  In  this  caaot  the  beqaeather  gives 
nothing :  the  receirer  pays  nothing.  The  onfy  VMlter  to  him  is, 
that  the  monopoly  of  natural  inheritance,  to  whieh  there  no?er  was 
a  Hg^  begins  to  cease  in  his  person.  A  genorooa  bmo  wpuM 
not  wish  it  to  continue,  and  a  just  man  will  rejoiee  to  see  it  abol- 
ished. 

My  state  of  health  preTcnts  my  making  iuflkient  inquires  with 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  whereon  to  found  calcula- 
tions with  such  degrees  of  certainty  as  they  are  capable  oC 
What,  therefore,  I  offer  on  this  hei^d  is  more  the  result  of  oboerra- 
tion  and  reflection,  than  of  received  information ;  but  I  befiere  it 
wiU  be  found  to  agree  sufficiently  enough  with  fiict.    ' 

In  the  first  place,  taking  twenty-one  years  as  the  epoch  of  ma- 
turity, all  the  property  of  a  nation,  real  and  pereonal,  is  always  in 
the  possession  of  persons  above  that  age.  It  is  then  necessary 
to  know  as  a  datum  of  calculation,  the  average  of  jrears  whi^ 
persons  above  that  age  will  live.  I  take  this  average  to  be  kbool' 
thirty  yeara,  for  though  many  peraons  will  live  forty,  fifty,  or  nzty 
jreare  after  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  othere  will  die  much 
sooner,  andsoipe  in  every  year  of  that  time. 

Taking,  then,  thirty  years  as  the  average  of  time,  it  will  give, 
without  any  material  variation,  one  way  or  other,  the  average  of 
time  in  which  the  whole  property  or  capital  of  a  nation,  or  a  sum 
equal  thereto,  will  have  passed  through  one  entire  revolution  in 
descent,  -that  is,  will  have  gone  by  deaths  to  new  possessore ;  for 
though,  in  many  instances,  some  parts  of  this  capital  will  remain 
forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years  in  the  possession  of  one  peraon,  other 
parts  will  have  revolved  two  or  three  tiroes  before  those  thirty 
years  expire,  which  will  bring  it  to  that  average ;  for  were  one 
half  the  capital  of  a  nation  to  revolve  twice  in  thirty  years,  it 
would  produce  the  same  fund  as  if  the  whole  revolved  once. 

Taking,  then,  thirty  yeara  as  the  average  of  time  in  which  the 
whole  capital  of  a  nation,  or  a  sum  equal  thereto,  will  revolve 
once*  the  thirtieth  part  thereof  will  be  the  sum  that  will  revdvo 
every  jrear,  that  is,  will  go  by  deaths  to  new  possessore ;  and  this 
last  suii^  being  thus  iMiown,  and  the  ratio  per  oent.  to  be  MibtiaGlad 
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ifom  it  Mttg  ^etenniiiedy  will  ^wb  the  annuai  amoiiiit  or  ihoobm 
of  the  proposed  fiiiid«  to  be  applied  as  alreadj  nuentioned* 

In  looking  orer  the  discourse  of  the  English  nuaister,  Pitt,  in 
his  opening  of  what  is  called  in  England  the  budget,  (the  scheim^ 
of  finance  for  the  year  1796,)  I  find  an  estimate  of  tiie  nai* 
tional  capital  of  that  country.  As  this  estimate  of  a  national 
capital  is  pr^wred  ready  to  my  hand,  I  take  it  as  a  datum  to  act 
upon.  When  a  calculation  is  made  upon  the  known  capital  of 
any  nation,  combined  with  its  population^  it  wiH  serve  as  a  scale 
for  any  other  nation,  in  proportion  as  its  capital  and  population  be 
more  or  less.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  take  this  estimate  oi 
Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  that  minister,  upon  his 
own  calculation,  how  much  better  money  may  be  employed,  than 
in  wasting  it,  as  he  has  done,  on  the  wild  project  of  setting  up 
Bourbon  kings.  What,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  are  Bourbon 
kipgs  to  the  people  of  En^and  1  It  is  better  thai  the  people  have 
bread. 

Mr.  Pitt  states  the  national  capital  of  England,  real  and  per- 
aonal,  to  be  one  thousand  three  hundred  millions  sterling,  which 
is  about  one-fourth  part  of  Ae  national  capital  of  France,  includ* 
ing  Belgia.  The  event  of  the  last  harvest  in  each  country 
proves  that  the  soil  of  France  is  more  productive  than  that  of 
England,  and  that  it  can  better  support  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
millions  of  inhabitants  than  diat  of  England  can  seven,  or  seven 
and  a  half. 

The  thirtieth  part  of  this  capital  of  1,300,000,0001.  is  43,333, 
333i.  which  is  the  part  that  will  revolve  every  year  by  deaths  in 
that  country  to  new  possessors ;  and  die  sum  that  will  annually 
revolve  in  France  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one,  will  be  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  millions  sterling.  From  this  sum 
of  43,333,3332.  annually  revolving,  is  to  be  subtnicted  the  value 
of  the  natural  inheritance  absorbed  in  it,  which,  perhaps,  in  fair 
justice,  cannot  be  taken  at  less,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  for 
more,  than  a  tenth  parC 

It  will  always  happen,  that  of  the  property  thus  rev<^ving  by 
deaths  every  year,  part  will  descend  in  a  direct  line  to  sons  and 
daughters,  and  the  other  part  collaterally,  and  the  proportion  will 
be  found  to  be  about  thtee  to  one  ;  that  is,  about  thurtymilliooa 
of  die  above  sum  will  descend  to  direct  heirs,  and  the  remaininf 
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sum  of  18,833,338/.  to    more  distant  relatioiis»  ud  put  to 
strangers. 

Considering,  then,  that  man  is  always  related  to  society,  dm 
rdationship  will  become  comparatively  greater  in  proportioQ  as  die 
next  of  kin  is  more  distant,  it  is  therefore  consisteot  witli  eiiili- 
sation  to  say,  that  where  there  are  no  direct  heirs,  society  shall  be 
heir  to  a  part  over  and  above  Uie  tenth  part  due  to  society.  If 
this  additional  part  be  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  next  of  kin  be  nearer  or  more  remote,  so  as  to 
average  with  the  escheats  that  may  fall,  which  ought  always  to  go 
to  society  and  not  to  the  government,  an  addition  of  ten  per  cent 
more ;  the  produce  from  the  annual  sum  of  43,333,3331.  will  be, 
From  30,000,0001.  at  ten  per  cent.  8,000,OOOIL 

From  13,333,333(.  at  ten  per  cent,  with  the      ^ 

addition  of  ten      \  2,666,666 

per  cent  more.     ) 


43,333,333/.  6,666,666L 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  annual  amount  of  the  proposed  fund, 

I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  the  population  proportioned 

to  this  fund,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  uses  to  which  the  fund  is 

to  be  applied. 

The  population  (I  mean  that  of  England)  does  not  exceed 
seven  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  number  of  persons  above 
the  age  of  fifty  will  in  that  case  be  about  four  hundred  thousand. 
There  would  not,  however,  be  more  than  that  number  that  would 
accept  the  proposed  ten  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  though  they 
would  be  entitled  to  it.     I  have  no  idea*  it  would  be  accepted 
by  many  persons  who  had  a  yearly  income  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.     But  as  we  often  see  instances  of  rich 
people  falling  into  sudden  poverty,  even  at  the  age  of  sixty,  they 
would  always  have  the  right  of  drawing  all  the  arrears  due  to  them. 
Four  millions,  therefore,  of  the  above  annual  sum  of  5,666,666^ 
will  be  required  for  four  hundred  thousand  aged  persons,  at  too 
pounds  sterling  each. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  persons  annually  arriving  at 
twenty  one  years  of  age.  If  all  the  persons  who  died  were 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  the  number  of  persons  an- 
nually arriving  at  that  age,  must  be  equal  to  the  annual  number  of 
deaths,  to  keep  the  population  stationary.    But  the  greater  part 
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die  nndtr  die  age  of  twenty-one,  and  therefore  the  number  of 
persons  annually  arriving  at  twenty-one,  will  be  less  than  half  the 
niunber  of  deaths*  The  whole  number  of  deaths  upon  a  popula- 
tion of  seren  millions  and  an  half,  will  be  about  220,000  annually 
The  number  arriving  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  will  be  about 
100,000.  The  whole  number  of  these  will  not  receive  the  pro* 
posed  fifteen  pounds,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  though, 
as  in  the  former  case,  they  would  be  entitled  to  it  Admitting 
then  that  a  tenth  part  declined  receiving  it,  the  amount  would 
stand  thus ; 

Fund  annually  5,666,666^ 

To  400,000  aged  per- 
sons at  10/.  each        4,000,0001. 
To  90,000  persons  of 
tl  years,  15L  ster.  each     1,350,000 


6,350,000 


Remains  316,666L 
There  are,  in  every  country,  a  number  of  blind  and  lame  per- 
sons, totally  incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood.  But  as  it  will  al- 
ways h^pen  that  the  greater  number  of  blind  persons  will  be 
among  those  who  are  above  the  age  of  fifty  years,  they  will  be 
provided  for  in  that  class.  The  remaining  sum  of  316,6662* 
will  provide  for  the  lame  and  blind  under  that  age,  at  the  same 
rate  of  lOi.  annually  for  each  person. 

Having  now  gone  through  all  the  necessary  calculations,  and 
stated  the  particulars  of  the  plan,  I  shall  conclude  with  some  ob- 
servations. 

It  is  not  charity  but  a  right ;  not  bounty  but  justice,  that  I  am 
pleading  for.  The  contrast  of  affluence  and  wretchedness  con- 
tinually meeting  and  offending  the  eye,  is  like  dead  and  living 
bodies  chained  together.  Though  I  care  as  little  about  riches 
as  any  man,  I  am  jt  fnend  to  riches  because  they  are  capable  of 
good.  I  care  not  how  affluent  some  may  be,  provided  that  none  be 
miserable  in  consequence  of  it  But  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy 
affluence  with  the  felicity  it  is  capable  of  being  enjoyed,  whilst  so 
much  misery  is  mingled  in  the  scene.  The  sight  of  the  misery, 
and  the  unpleasant  sensations  it  suggests,  which,  though  they  may 
be  suffocated,  cannot  be  extinguished,  are  a  greater  drawback 
upon  the  felicity  of  affluence^  than  the  proposed  10  per  cent  upon 

▼OL.  II  ^^ 
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property  is  worth.    He  tbat  would  not  give  Ibe  one  to  gel  rid  of 

the  other,  has  no  charity,  even  for  himeelf* 

There  are,  in  every  country,  some  magnificenl  charities  es- 
tablished by  individuals.  It  is,  however,  but  little  that  any  indivi- 
dual can  do,  when  the  whole  extent  of  the  miseiy  to  be  refieved 
is  considered.  He  may  satisfy  his  conscience,  but  not  his  heart. 
He  may  give  all  that  he  has,  and  that  all  will  relieve  but  little.  It 
is  only  by  organizing  civilization  upon  such  principles  as  to  act 
like  a  system  of  puUies,  that  the  whole  weight  of  misery  can  be 

removed. 

The  plan  here  proposed  will  reach  the  whole,  it  will  imme- 
diately relieve  and  take  out  of  view  three  classes  of  wretchedness. 
The  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  aged  poor ;  and  it  will  furnish  the 
nsmg  generation  with  means  to  prevent  their  becoming  poor ;  and 
it  will  do  this,  without  deranging  or  interfering  with  any  national 
measures.  To  show  that  this  will  be  the  case,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  operation  and  eflfect  of  the  plan  will,  in  all  cases, 
be  the  same,  as  if  every  individual  were  volnniarily  to  make  his 
will,  and  dispose  of  his  property,  in  the  manner  here  proposed. 

But  it  is  justice,  and  not  charity,  that  is  the  principle  of  the 
plan.  In  all  great  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  princi|de  more 
universally  active  than  charity ;  and,  with  reso«>ict  to  justice,  it 
ought  not  to  be  leil  to  the  choice  of  detached  individuals,  whether 
they  will  do  justice  or  not. — Considering,  then,  the  plan  on  the 
ground  of  justice,  it  ought  to  be  the  act  of  the  whole,  growing 
spontaneously  out  of  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  the  re- 
putation of  it  ought  to  be  national  and  not  individuaL 

A  plan  upon  this  principle  would  benefit  the  revolution,  by  the 
energy  that  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  justice.  It  would 
multiply  also  the  national  resources  ;  for  property,  like  vegetation, 
increases  by  ofisets.  When  a  young  couple  begin  the  world,  the 
difference  is  exceedingly  great,  whether  they  begin  with  nothing 
or  with  fifteen  pounds  a  piece.  With  this  aid  they  could  buy  a 
cow,  and  implements  to  cultivate  a  few  acres  of  land ;  and  in- 
stead of  becoming  burdens  upon  society,  which  is  always  the  case, 
where  children  are  produced  faster  than  they  can  be  fed,  would 
be  put  in  the  way  of  becoming  useful  and  profitable  citizens. 
The  national  domains  also  would  sell  the  better  if  pecuniary  aids 
were  provided  to  cultivate  them  in  small  lots. 
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-  It  M  the  practice  of  what  has  unjustly  obtained  ihe  name  of 
eivilization  (and  the  practice  merits  not  to  be  called  either  charitj 
or  policy)  to  make  some  provision  for  persons  becoming  poor  and 
wretched*  only  at  the  time  they  become  so.  Would  it  not  even 
as  a  matter  of  economy  be  far  better,  to  advise  means  to  prevent 
their  becoming  poor.  This  can  best  be  done,  by  making  eveiy 
person  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  an  inheritor 
of  something  to  begin  with.  The  rugged  face  of  society,  chequer- 
ed with  the  extremes  of  affluence  and  want,  proves  that  some 
extraordinary  violence  has  been  committed  upon  it,  and  calls  on 
justice  for  redress.  The  great  mass  of  the  poor,  in  all  countries 
are  become  an  hereditary  race,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
them  to  get  out  of  that  state  of  themselves.  It  ought  also  to  be 
observed  that  this  mass  increases  in  all  countries  that  are  called 
civilized.     More  persons  fall  annually  into  it,  than  get  out  of  it. 

Though  in  a  plan  in  which  justice  and  humanity  are  the  foun- 
dation-principles, interest  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  cal* 
culation,  yet  it  is  always  of  advantage  to  the  establishment  of 
any  plan,  to  show  that  it  is  beneficial  as  a  matter  of  interest. 
The  success  of  any  proposed  plan  submitted  to  public  considera- 
tion, must  finally  depend  on  the  numbers  interested  in  supporting 
it,  united  with  the  justice  of  its  principles. 

The  plan  here  proposed  will  benefit  all,  without  injuring  any* 
It  will  consolidate  the  interest  of  the  republic  with  that  of  the 
individual.  To  the  numerous  class  dispossessed  of  their  natural 
inheritance  by  the  system  of  landed  property,  it  will  be  an  act  of 
national  justice.  To  persons  dying  possessed  of  moderate  for- 
tunes, it  will  operate  as  a  tontine  to  their  children,  more  beneficial 
than  the  sum  of  money  paid  into  the  fund :  and  it  will  give  to  the 
accumulation  of  riches  a  degree  of  security,  that  none  of  the  <^d 
governments  of  Europe,  now  tottering  on  their  foundations,  can 
give. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  more  than  one  family  in  ten,  in  any  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  has,  when  the  head  of  the  famOy  dies, 
a  dear  property  left  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  To  all 
such,  the  plan  is  advantageous.  That  property  would  pay  fifty 
pounds  into  the  fund,  and  if  there  were  only  two  children  under 
age,  they  would  receive  fifteen  pounds  each,  (thirty  pounds,)  on 
coming  of  age,  and  be  entitled  to  ten  pounds  a-year  after  fifty. 
It  is  from  the  overgrown  acquisition  of  property  that  the  fund  will 
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iu^Mititielf;  and  I  knowtbatthe  poasetson  of  micli pvopertf 
in  England,  though  they  would  eventually  be  benefited  by  the  pro- 
tection of  nine-tenths  of  it,  will  exclaim  against  the  plan.  But 
without  entering  into  any  inquiry  how  they  came  by  that  pnip«rty« 
let  them  recollect  that  they  have  been  the  advocates  of  this  war, 
and  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  already  laid  on  moie  new  taxea  to  be  raised 
annually  upon  the  people  of  England,  and  that  for  supporting  the 
despotism  of  Austria  and  the  Bourbons,  against  the  liboties 
of  France,  than  would  pay  annually  all  the  sums  proposed  ia  tUs 
plan. 

I  have  made  the  calculations  stated  in  this  plan,  i^poa  what  is 
called  personal,  as  well  as  upon  landed  property.  The  reason 
for  making  it  upon  land  is  already  explained ;  and  the  reasoa  (or 
taking  personal  property  into  the  calculation,  is  equally  well 
founded  though  on  a  different  principle.  Land,  as  before  said,  is 
the  free  gift  of  the  Creator  in  common  to  the  hmnan  race.  Per- 
sonal property  ia  the  effect  of$ociety  ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  an 
individual  to  acquire  personal  property  without  the  aid  of  society, 
as  it  is  for  him  to  make  land  originally.  Separate  an  individua) 
irom  society,  and  give  him  an  island  or  a  continent  to  possess, 
and  he  cannot  acquire  personal  property.  He  cannot  be  rich; 
So  inseparably  are  the  means  connected  with  the  end,  in  aQ 
cases,  that  where  the  former  do  not  exist,  the  latter  cannot  be 
obtained.  All  accumulation,  therefore,  of  personal  property, 
beyond  what  a  man's  own  hands  produce,  is  derived  to  him  by 
living  in  society  ;  and  he  owes  on  every  principle  of  justice,  of 
gratitude,  and  of  civilization,  a  part  of  that  accumulation  back ' 
again  to  society  from  whence  the  whole  came.  This  is  putting 
the  matter  on  a  general  principle,  and  perhaps  it  is  best  to  do  so  , 
for,  if  we  examine  the  case  minutely,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
accumulation  of  personal  property  is,  in  many  instances,  the 
effect  of  paying  too  little  for  the  labor  that  produced  it ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that  the  working  hand  perishes  in  old  age> 
and  the  employer  abounds  in  affluence.  It  is,  perhaps,  impos- 
sible to  proportion  exactly  the  price  of  labor  to  the  profits  it  pro- 
duces ;  and  it  will  also  be  said,  as  an  apology  for  the  injustice, 
that  were  a  workman  to  receive  an  increase  of  wages  daily,  he 
would  not  save  it  against  old  age,  nor  be  much  better  for  it  in  the 
interim.     Make,  then,  society  the  tretisuror.  to  guard  it  for  Urn 


ia  a  eoamioii  fmid ;  for  it  is  no  reason,  that  because  lie  might  not 
make  a  good  nse  of  it  for  himself^  that  another  should  take  it 

The  state  of  civilization  that  has  prevailed  throu^ut  Europe* 
is  as  unjust  in  its  principle,  as  it  is  horrid  in  its  effects  ;  and  ii  ia 
die  consciousness  of  this,  and  the  apprehension  that  such  a  state 
cannot  continue,  when  once  investigation  begins  in  any  countrfi 
that  makes  the  possessors  of  property  dread  eveiy  idea  of  a  revo^* 
kition.  It  is  the  hazard  and  not  the  principles  of  a  revolution 
diat  retards  their  progress.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary 
as  well  for  the  protection  of  property,  as  for  the  sake  of  justice 
and  humanity,  to  form  a  system,  that  whilst  it  preserves  one  part 
of  society  from  wretchedness,  shall  secure  the  other  from  depre- 
dation. 

The  superstitious  awe,  the  enslaving  reverence,  that  formeriy 
surrounded  affluence,  is  passing  away  in  all  countries,  and  leaving 
the  possessor  of  property  to  the  convulsion  of  accidents.  When 
wealth  and  splendor,  instead  of  facinating  the  multitude,  excite 
emotions  of  disgust ;  when,  instead  of  drawing  forth  admirations 
it  is  beheld  as  an  insult  upon  wretchedness  ;  when  the  ostenta- 
tious appearance  it  makes,  serves  to  call  the  right  of  it  in  ques-- 
tion,  die  case  of  property  becomes  critical,  and  it  is  only  in  a 
system  of  justice  that  the  possessor  can  contemplate  security. 

To  remove  die  danger,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  antipa* 
diies,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  making  property  productive  of 
a  nadonal  blessing,  extending  to  every  individual.  When  the 
riches  of  one  man  above  another  shall  increase  the  national  fund 
in  the  same  proportion ;  when  it  shall  be  seen  that  the  prosperity 
of  that  fund  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  individuals ;  when  the 
more  riches  a  man  acquires,  the  better  it  shall  be  for  the  general 
mass ;  it  is  then  that  antipathies  will  cease,  and  property  be 
pieced  on  the  permanent  basis  of  national  interest  and  protec« 


I  have  no  property  in  France  to  become  subject  to  the  plan  I 
propose.  What  I  have,  which  is  not  much,  is  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  But  I  will  pay  one  hundred  pounds  sterling 
towards  this  fund  in  France,  the  instant  it  shall  be  established  ; 
and  I  will  pay  the  same  sum  in  England,  whenever  a  similar  es« 
taiblishment  shall  take  place  in  that  country. 

A  revolution  in  the  state  ctf  civilization,  is  4^e  necessary  com- 
peoMi  of  raveinliopia  in  the  system  of  government    If  ejmroio- 
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tion  in  any  countiy  be  from  bad  to  good^  or  from  good  to  bod«  tiw 
state  of  wbat  is  called  civilization  in  tbat  country,  must  be  made 
conformable  tbereto*  to  give  tbat  revohition  effect.  Despotie 
government  supports  itself  by  abject  civilixation,  in  wfaiidi  debase 
ment  of  tbe  buman  mind,  and  wretcbedness  in  the  mmam  of  tke 
people,  are  the  diief  criterions.  Such  governments  eoneider  wmm 
merely  as  an  animal ;  that  the  exercise  of.  intellectual  fiwolty  is 
liot  his  privilege ;  that  he  hoi  nothing  to  do  wUh  the  laist,  hmi  to 
obey  them  ;*  and  they  politically  depend  more  upon  breaking  the 
spirit  of  the  people  by  poverty,  than  they  fear  enraging  it  by  des- 
peration. 

It  is  a  revolution  in  the  state  of  civilization,  that  wiU  give  per- 
fection to  the  revolution  of  France.  Already  the  conviction  tlMt 
government,  by  representation,  is  the  true  system  of  goyemment, 
is  spreading  itself  fast  in  the  world.  The  reasonableness  of  it 
can  be  seen  by  all.  The  justness  of  it  makes  itself  felt  even  by 
its  opposers.  But  when  a  system  of  civilization,  growing  out  of 
that  system  of  government,  shall  be  so  organized,  that  not  a  man 
or  woman  bom  in  the  republic,  but  shall  inherit  some  means  of 
beginning  the  world,  and  see  before  them  tbe  certainty  of  escafK 
ing  the  miseries  that  under  odier  governments  accompany  old 
age,  the  revolution  of  France  will  have  an  advocate  and  an  ally 
in  the  hearts  of  all  nations. 

An  army  of  principles  vnll  penetrate  where  an  army  of  soldiers 
cannot ;  it  will  succeed  where  diplomatic  management  would 
fail ;  it  is  neither  the  Rhine,  the  Channel,  nor  the  Ocean,  tbat 
can  arrest  its  progress  :  it  will  march  on  the  horizon  of  tbe  world, 
and  it  will  conquer. 


MEANS  FOR  CARRYING  THE  FROPOSBD  PLAN  INTO  EXSCUTIONt 
AND  TO  RENDER  IT  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  CONDUCIVE  TO  THB 
PUBLIC    INTEREST. 

I.  Each  canton  shall  elect  in  its  primary  assemblies,  three 
persons,  as  commissioners  for  that  canton,  who  shall  take  cogni- 
zance, and  keep  a  register  of  all  matters  happening  in  that  can- 
ton, conformable  to  the  charter  that  shall  be  established  by  law, 
for  carrying  this  plan  into  executioi^ 

«  BipwHisbn  of  Horriey,  sn  Englirii  biihop^  in  tbe  KngilA  paittsswat 
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II.  The  law  shall  fix  the  manner  in  which  the  property  of  de-* 
ceased  persons  shall  be  ascertained. 

III«  When  the  amount  of  the  property  of  any  deceased  person 
shall  be  ascertained,  the  principal  heir  to  that  property,  or  the 
eldest  of  the  co-heirs,  if  of  lawful  age,  or  if  under  age,  the  person 
authorized  by  the  will  of  the  deceased  to  represent  him  or  them, 
shall  give  bond  to  the  commissioners  of  the  canton,  to  pay  the 
said  tenth  part  thereof  within  the  space  of  one  year,  in  four  equal 
quarterly  payments,  or  sooner,  at  the  choice  of  the  payers.  One 
half  of  the  whole  property  shall  remain  as  security  until  the  bond 
be  paid  off*. 

lY.  The  bond  shall  be  registered  in  the  office  of  tne  commis- 
sioners of  the  canton,  and  the  original  bonds  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  national  bank  at  Paris.  The  bank  shall  publish  every  quarter 
of  a  year  the  amount  of  the  bonds  in  its  possession,  and  also  the 
bonds  that  shall  have  been  paid  off,  or  what  parts  thereof,  since 
the  last  quarterly  publication. 

Y.  The  national  bank  shall  issue  bank  notes  upon  the  securi^ 
of  the  bonds  in  its  possession.  The  notes  so  issued,  shall  be 
applied  to  pay  the  pensions  of  aged  persons,  and  the  compensa- 
tions to  persons  arriving  at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  is  both 
reasonable  and  generous  to  suppose,  that  persons  not  under  im- 
mediate necessity,  will  suspend  their  right  of  drawing  on  the  fund, 
until  it  acquire,  as  it  will  do,  a  greater  degree  of  ability.  In  this 
case,  it  is  proposed,  than  an  honorary  register  be  kept  in  each 
canton,  of  the  names  of  the  persons  thus  suspending  that  right,  at 
least  during  the  present  war. 

YI.  As  the  inheritors  of  property  must  alwajrs  take  up  their 
bonds  in  four  quarterly  payments,  or  sooner  if  they  choose,  there 
will  always  be  numeraire  arriving  at  the  bank  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first  quarter,  to  exchange  for  the  bank  notes  that  shall  be 
brought  in. 

YII.  The  bank  notes  being  thus  put  in  circulation,  upon  the 
best  of  all  possible  security,  that  of  actual  property,  to  more  than 
four  times  the .  amount  of  the  bonds  upon  which  the  notes  are 
itf sued,  and  with  numeraire  continually  arriving  at  the  bank  to  ex- 
change or  pay  them  off  whenever  they  shall  be  presenteo  for  that 
purpose,  they  will  acquire  a  permanent  value  in  all  parts  of  the 
iqpubUc.    They  can  therefore  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes  or 
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0tiprmU$  eqoal  to  mnnemtrt,  becune  the  gOTeranwnt  chi  wimmju 
receive  numeraire  for  them  at  the  benk. 

Till.  It  win  be  necessuy  diat  tbe  pajmeDta  of  the  teo  per 
eent  be  made  in  mmermrt^  for  tbe  first  jrear,  from  the  eetablkh- 
BMot  of  tbe  plan.  But  after  tbe  expiratioD  of  tbe  first  jrear,  tte 
inberitors  of  property  maj  pay  ten  per  ceirt.'  eitber  in  bank  notee 
issiied  upon  tbe  fund,  or  in  fwrntrotr*.  If  tbe  pajmesta  be  kt 
mmti'uit'ty  it  will  lie  as  a  depoaite  at  tbe  bank,  to  be  ez«dianged 
for  a  quantity  of  notes  equal  to  tbat  ttnoint ;  and  if  in  notes 
issued  upon  tbe  flmd,  it  will  cause  a  demand  upon  tbe  fbndv  equal 
thereto ;  and  thus  tbe  operation  of  tbe  plan  will  create  means  to 
mtry  itself  into  execution. 

THOUAS  PAHOL 


TO 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  FRANCE. 


Attt)    TO 


THB  FRENCH  ARMIBS, 


Wbeh  an  eztiraordinarj  in6a8ure9  not  warranted  by  established 
constitutional  rules,  and  justifiable  only  on  the  supreme  law  of 
absolute  necessity,  bursts  suddenly  upon  us,  we  must,  in  order 
to  form  a  true  judgment  thereon,  carry  our  researches  back  to  the 
times  that  preceded  and  occasioned  it  Taking  then  the  subject 
up,  with  respect  to  the  event  of  the  eighteenth  of  Fructidor  on  this 
ground,  I  go  to  examine  the  state  of  things  prior  to  that  period. 
I  begin  with  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  3 
of  the  French  Republic* 

A  better  orgamz^d  constitution  has  never  yet  been  devised  by 
Inunan  wisdom.  It  is,  in  its  organization,  free  from  all  the  vices 
and  defects  to  which  other  forms  of  government  are  more  or  less 
subject.  I  will  speak  first  of  the  legislative  body,  because  the 
legislature  is,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  first  power  ;  the 
executive  is  the  first  magistrate. 

By  arranging  the  legislative  body  into  two  divisions,  as  is  done 
in  the  French  constitution,  the  one,  (the  council  of  five  hundred,) 
whose  part  it  is  to  conceive  and  propose  laws ;  the  other,  a 
council  of  ancients,  to  review,  approve,  or  reject  the  laws  pro- 
posed; all  the  security  ia  given  that  can  arise  firom  coolntas.of 
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railecfioii  actmg  upon,  or  correctiiig  the  precipitaiiej  or  mA»* 
siasm  of  conception  and  imaginatioii.  It  is  seldom  diat  our  fint 
thoughty  even  upon  any  subject,  is  sufficiently  jnst 

The  policy  of  renewing  the  legislature  by  a  third  part  each 
year,  though  not  entirely  new,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  is, 
ncTertheless,  one  of  the  modem  improvements  in  the  scieoee  of 
goremment.  It  prevents,  on  the  one  hand,  that  conyulsion  aad 
precipitate  change  of  measures,  into  which  a  nation  might  be 
surprised  by  the  going  out  of  the  whole  legislature  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  instantaneous  election  of  a  new  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  excludes  that  common  interest  from  taking  place,  diat 
might  tempt  a  whole  legislature,  whose  term  of  duration  expired 
at  once,  to  usurp  the  right  of  continuance.  I  go  now  to  speak  of 
the  executive. 

It  is  a  principle  uncontrovertible  by  reason,  that  each  of  the 
parts  by  which  government  is  composed,  should  be  so  construct- 
ed as  to  be  in  perpetual  maturity.  We  should  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  a  council  of  five  hundred,  or  a  council  of  ancients,  or  a  parlia- 
ment, or  any  national  assembly,  who  should  be  all  children  in 
leading  strings  and  in  the  cradle,  or  be  all  sick,  insane,  deaf, 
dumb,  lame  or  blind  at  the  same  time ;  or  be  all  upon  ciatches, 
tottering  with  age  or  infirmities.  Any  form  of  government  UkA 
was  so  constructed,  as  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  cases  hap- 
pening to  a  whole  legislature,  would  justly  be  tiie  ridicale  of  the 
world  ;  and  on  a  parity  of  reasoning,  it  b  equally  as  ridicakNis 
that  the  same  cases  should  happen  in  that  part  of  govenuneal 
which  is  called  the  executive ;  yet  this  is  the  contemptible  eon* 
dition  to  which  an  executive  is  always  subject,  and  which  is  often 
happening,  when  it  is  placed  in  an  hereditary  individual  called  a 
king.  When  that  individual  is  in  either  of  the  cases  before 
mentioned,  the  whole  executive  is  in  the  same  case ;  for  himself 
is  the  whole.  He  is  then,  (as  an  executive,)  the  ridiculous  pie* 
ture  of  what  a  legislature  would  be,  if  all  its  members  were  in  the 
same  case.  The  one  is  a  whole  made  up  of  parts,  the  other,  a 
whole  without  parts ;  and  any  thing  happening  to  the  one,  (as  a 
part  or  section  of  the  government,)  is  parallel  to  the  Mme  thing 
happening  to  the  other. 

As,  therefore,  an  hereditary  executive  called  a  kins  is  a  perfoct 
absurdity  in  itself,  any  attachment  to  it  is  equally  as  absurd.  It 
b neMier instinot  or  reason;  and  if  tUs  attadunent  tawtntii 
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foyaliMn  in  France,  then  ie  a  rojalist  inferior  in  dwraeter 
to  eveiy  species  of  Ihe  animal  world ;  for  what  can  that  being  bet 
who  acts  neither  bj  instinct  nor  by  reason  ?  Such  a  being  merits 
rather  our  derision  than  our  pity ;  and  it  is  only  when  it  assumes 
to  act  its  folly,  that  it  becomes  capable  of  provoking  republican 
indignation.  In  every  other  case  it  is  too  contemptible  to  excite 
anger.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  contemplate  the  self^ividenft 
ahsordity  of  tiie  thing,  I  can  scarcely  permit  myself  to  believe 
that  then  exists  in  the  high-minded  nation  of  France,  such  a 
Biean  and  silly  animal  as  a  royalist. 

As  it  reqinred  but  a  sin^e  glance  of  thought  to  see,  (as  is 
hefore  said,)  that  all  the  parts  of  which  government  is  composed, 
must  be  at  all  times  in  a  state  of  full  maturity,  it  was  not  possible 
that  men  acting  under  the  influence  of  reason,  could,  in  forming 
a  constitution,  admit  an  hereditary  executive,  any  more  than  an 
hereditary  legislature.     I  go,  therefore,  to  examine  the  other 


In  tiie  first  place,  (rejecting  the  hereditary  system,)  shall  the 
executive  by  election,  be  an  indundiudj  or  a  pluraUhf^ 

An  individual  by  election  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  hereditary 
syeiera,  exc^  that  there  is-  always  a  better  chance  of  not  having 
a»  idiet.  But  he  will  never  be  any  thing  more  than  a  chief  of  a 
>|nrty,  and  none  but  those  of  that  party  will  have  access  to  him* 
He  will  have  no  person  to  consult  with  of  a  standing  equal  with 
himself,  and  consequently  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  arising 
ftom  equal  discussion.  Those  whom  he  admits  in  consultation* 
wii  be  imnisters  of  his  own  appointment,  who,  if  they  displeasa 
ky  their  advice,  must  expect  to  be  dismissed.  The  authority, 
also,  is  too  greati  and  the  business  too  complicated,  to  be  intrust- 
ed to  the  ambition  or  the  judgment  of  an  individual ;  and,  besidee 
fliese  cases,  the  sudden  change  of  measures  that  might  follow  by 
the  going  out  of  an  individual  executive,  and  the  election  of  a  new 
Me,  would  hold  the  afiairs  of  a  nation  in  a  state  of  perpetoal  un- 
eeitaility.     We  come  then  to  the  case  of  a  plural  executive. 

It  must  be  suflicientfy  ^ural,  to  give  opportunity  to  discuss  all 
tfra  various  subjects  tint  in  ^  course  of  national  bustneni 
raay  co&ie  before  it ;  and  yet  not  so  numerous  as  to  endanget 
tiie  neemsaiy  secrecy  tint  certain  cases,  such  as  tiiose  of  wai^ 
PM|idre« 
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KiitaMiihing,  theot  plurality  as  a  pimci|^  fte  calf 
ji.  What  alwH  be  the  ntunber  of  that  phuah^  t 

Three  are  too  £»w  either  for  the  varietjr  or  fte  ^paaMj  el 
bMeineee.  The  constitution  haa  adopted  Jmt  f  and  fiTp  ehenre 
has  diowny  from  the  commencement  of  the  constttntiott  to  the 
lime  of  the  election  of  the  new  legislatife  thinit  that  this 
efdireetiMrs,  when  wdl  chosen,  is  sufficieat  for  all  nationnl 
aliTe  purposes  ;  and,  therefc»e,  a  greater  number  wosM  be  onl^ 
an  nnnecessaiy  ez))ense.  That  the  measures  of  the  direelefj, 
during  that  period,  were  well  concerted,  itf  profod  bj  their 
eess;  and  their  being  well  concerted,  shows  they  were  w<di 
Gussed ;  and,  therefore,  that  five  is  a  sufficieat  number  with 
respect  to  discussion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  seeret«  whsa 
error  there  was  one,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  expedition  to  Irelaait) 
was  well  kept,  and,  therefore,  the  number  is  not  too  great  to  ea» 
danger  the  necessary  secrecy. 

The  reason  why  the  two  councils  are  numerous  is  not  firoai 
necessity  of  their  being  so,  on  aoconat  of  bnsiaess,  bat 
that  every  part  of  the  republic  shall  find  and  feel  itself  ia  the  aa* 
tional  representation* 

'  Next  to  the  general  principle  of  goYerament  by  rnprnsmlatina, 
the  exceUoMse  of  the  French  constitution  coasists  in  pratidiag 
means  to  prevent  that  abuse  of  power  that  might  arise  by  lirHiat 
it  remain  too  long  in  the  same  hands.  This  wise  preoantiQa  per* 
vades  every  part  of  the  constitution.  Not  only  the  legislature  is 
renewable  by  a  third  every  year,  but  the  president  of  each  of  tfM 
councils  is  renewable  every  month ;  and  of  the  directoty,  eae 
member  each  year,  and  its  president  every  three  months.  Those 
who  formed  the  constitution  cannot  be  accused  of  having  ooo* 
trived  for  themselves.  The  constitution,  in  this  respect,  is  as 
impartially  constructed  as  if  those  who  framed  it  were  'to  die  as 
soon  as  they  had  finished  their  work. 

.The  only  defect  in  the  constitution  is  that  of  having  aanowed 
ihb  ri^t  of  election ;  and  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  aai^ 
rowing  the  right,  that  the  last  elections  have  not  geaerally  heea 
good.  My  ancient  colleagues  will,  I  presume,  pardoa  my  aigriBt 
this  to  day,  when  they  recoUeet  my  arguments  egainst  this  4efeel» 
*  at  the  time  the  constitution  was  discussed  ia  lbs  Conv«ntiea» 

I  will  dose  this  part  of  the  subject  by  remarkiag  oa  oae  of  IIhi 
ai0fl  vulgar  and  absurd  $mfing9  or  dogoms  tet  ever  yet 
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ilMif«poiitliewoiid,wlii€hi8,  ««<Aa^arcpii6^  i$  JUmdg  f&r  m 
$maU  eomUry^  and  a  monarchy  for  a  large  one."  Ask  those  wko 
naf  this,  their  reasons  whj  it  is  so,  and  they  can  give  none. 

Let  OS  ihen  examine  the  case. — If  the  quantity  of  knowledft 
in  a  goyemment  oaght  to  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  a 
eomitij,  and  die  magnitude  and  variety  of  its  aflfairs,  it  follows, 
•8  an  undeniable  result,  that  this  absurd  dogma  is  false,  and  that 
die  reverse  of  it  is  true.  As  to  what  is  called  monarchy,  if  it  be 
adaptable  40  any  country,  it  can  only  be  so  to  a  small  one,  whoee 
concerns  are  few,  little  complicated,  and  all  within  the  compre- 
iMnsion  of  an  individual.  But  when  we  come  to  a  country  of 
large  extent,  vast  population,  and  whose  affairs  are  great,  nume- 
rous, and  various,  it  is  the  representative  republican  system  only* 
diat  can  eoUeet  into  the  government  the  quantity  of  knowledge^ 
necessary  to  govern  to  the  best  national  advantage.  Montesquieu* 
who  was  strongly  inclined  to  republican  government,  sheltered 
himself  under  this  absurd  dogma ;  for  he  had  always  the  Bastile 
before  his  eyes  when  he  was  speaking  of  republics,  and  therefore 
pretended  not  to  write  for  France.  Condorcet  governed  himself 
by  the  same  caution,  but  it  was  caution  only,  for  no  sooner  bad 
he  the  opportunity  of  speakmg  fully  out  than  he  did  it.  When  I 
say  ttds  of  Condorpet,  I  know  it  as  a  fact  In  a  paper  published 
in  Paris,  July  1792,  entitled,  ««  Tke  Republican,  or  the  Defender 
ef  repreeentatioe  Chtemment,"  is  a  piece  signed  Thomae  Pauup 
That  piece  was  concerted  between  Condorcet  and  myself.  I 
wrote  the  original  in  Engli^  and  Condorcet  translated  it.  The 
object  of  it  was  to  expose  the  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  the  above 
mentioned  dogma* 

Having  thus  concbely  glanced  at  the  excellencies  of  the  con* 
elitution,  and  the  superiority  of  the  representative  system  of  gov* 
«mment,  over  every  other  system,  (if  any  other  can  be  called  a 
aystem,)  I  come  to  speak  of  the  circumstances  that  have  inter* 
Tened  between  the  time  the  constitution  was  established«  and 
te  event  that  took  place  on  the  18th  of  Fructidor  of  the  presem 


Almost  as  suddenly  aa  the  morning  light  dissipates  darlraea% 

the  estabUshment  of  the  constitution  change  the  face  of  afiaifis 

In  France.     Seauri^  succeeded  U>  terror,  prosperity  to  dislresa» 

-plenty  la  fiunine,  and  confidence  increased  as  the  days  miiU^ 

"pisiy  nntil  tha  eoning  of  dn  new  third.    A  aeries  of  victoiiaat 
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vmptaHed  in  the  world,  fottowedi  eaob  oUier,  •laoal  too  nqpMjf 
to  be  counted*  and  too  numerous  to  be  femenibered*  Tbo  c«io]i- 
tion,  every  where  defeated  and  confouodedt  crumbled  away  like  a 
ball  of  dust  in  the  hand  of  a  giant.  Every  thingy  durii^  thai 
period,  was  acted  on -such  a  mighty  scide,  that  reality  appeared  a 
dream,  and  truth  outstript  romance.  It  may  figuratively  be  said, 
HhH  the  Rhine  and  the  Rubicon  (Germany  and  Italy)  replied  io 
triumphs  to  each  other,  and  the  echoing  Alps  prolonged  the  shooL 
I  will  Uji  here  dishonor  a  great  descriptioo  by  noticing  too  much 
ihe  English  government  It  is  sufficient  paradoxically  to  say* 
tiiat  in  the  magnitude  of  its  littleness,  it  cringed,  it  intrigoedy  and 
sought  protection  in  corruption. 

Though  the  achievements  of  these  days  might  give  trophies  to 
a  nation  and  laurels  to  its  heroes,  they  derive  their  iiill  radiuiee  of 
glory  from  the  principle  they  inspired  and  the  objecl  tbey  accom* 
pltshed.  Desolation,  chains,  and  slavery  had  marked  the  pro* 
gress  of  former  wars ;  but  to  conquer  for  liberty  had  aever  been 
(bought  of.  To  receive  the  degrading  submissioa  of  a  disliassad 
and  subjugated  people,  and  insultingly  permit  them  to  live,  nade 
tfie  chief  triumph  of  former  conquerors  ;  but  to  receive  them  with 
iratemity,  to  break  their  chains,  to  tell  them  they  are  ftee,  and 
leach  them  to  be  so,  make  a  new  volume  in  the  Ustory  of  man. 

Amidst  ^ose  national  bonorst  and  when  only  two  eaemies  re* 
matned,  both  of  whom  had  solicited  peace,  and  <me  of  them  had 
signed  preliminaries,  the  election  of  the  new  third  commenced. 
Every  thing  was  made  easy  to  them.  All  difficulties  had  been 
conquered  before  they  arrived  at  the  government  They  came  in 
the  olive  days  of  the  revolution,  and  all  they  had  to  do  waa  not  is 
do  mischief. 

It  was,  however,  not  difficult  to  foresee,  that  the  elections 
would  not  be  generally  good.  The  horrid  days  of  Robespierre 
were  stiil  remembered,  and  the  gratitude  due  to  those  who  had  pul 
an  end  to  them  was  forgotten. 

Thousands  who,  by  passive  approbation  during  tfuU  tremcindotts 
scene,  bad  experienced  no  suffering,  assumed  the  merit  of  being 
the  loudest  against  it.  Their  cowardice  in  not  opposmg  it,  be- 
came courage  when  it  was  over.  They  exclaimed  against 
terrorism,  as  if  they  had  been  the  heroes  that  overthrew  it,  and 
tendered  themselves  ridiculous  by  fantastically  overaetii^  rooda* 
lalm.    The  most  noisy  of  this  class, tiial  I  hava  mat  wid^ala 
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vIk»  sttfibfed  aothiog.  They  became  all  thingg»  at  all  tifno» 
to  all  men  ;  till  at  last  they  laughed  at  prioctple.  It  was  the  reii 
republicaiia  who  suffered  most  during  the  time  of  Robespierre. 
The  peraecutioa  began  upon  them  on  the  31st  of  May,  and 
ceased  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  remnant,  that  survived. 

la  such  a  confused  state  of  things  as  preceded  the  late  eleo^ 
tions,  the  public  mind  was  put  int  j  a  condition  of  being  easiJIj 
deceived ;  and  it  Was  almost  natural  that  the  hypocrite  would 
stand  the  best  chance  of  being  elected  into  the  new  third.  Ha4 
those  who,  since  their  election,  have  thrown  the  public  affairs  into 
confusion  by  counter  revolutionary  measures,  declared  themselvef 
before  hand,  they  would  have  been  denounced  instead  of  being 
chosen.  Deception  was  necessary  to  their  success.  The  con* 
stitiHion  obtained  a  full  establishment ;  the  revolution  was  consi* 
dered  as  complete ;  and  the  war  on  the  eve  of  termination.  In 
such  a  situation,  the  mass  of  the  people,  fatigued  by  a  long  revo» 
lution,  sought  repose ;  and  in  their  elections  they  looked  out  for 
quiet  men.  They  unfortunately  found  hypocrites.  Would  any 
of  the  primary  assemblies  have  voted  for  a  civil  war  ?  Certainly 
they  would  not  But  the  electoral  assemblies  of  some  departmeatf 
have  chosen  men,  whose  measures,  since  their  election,  tended 
to  no  other  end  but  to  provoke  it  Either,  those  electors  have 
deceived  their  constituents  of  the  primary  assemblies,  or  they  have 
been  themselves  deceived  in  the  choice  they  made  of  deputies.  ^ 

That  there  were  some  direct  but  secret  conspirators  in  the  new 
third,  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  it  is  most  reasonable  to 
•uppose,  that  a  great  part  was  seduced  by  the  vanity  of  thinking 
they  cotfld  do  better,  than  those  had  done,  whom  they  succeeded 
Instead  of  trusting  to  experience,  they  attempted  experiments. 
This  counter-disposition  prepared  them  to  fall  in  with  any 
laeasures  contrary  to  former  measures  ;  and  that  without  seeingi 
and  probably  without  suspecting,  the  end  to  which  they  led. 

No  sooner  were  the  members  of  the  new  third  arrived  at  the 
eeat  of  government,  than  expectation  was  excited  to  see  how  they 
would  act  Their  motions  were  watched  by  all  parties ;  and  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  steal  a  march  unobserved.  They  had 
it  in  their  power  to  do  great  good,  or  great  mischief.  A  firm  and 
manly  conduct  on  their  part,  uniting  with  that  of  the  directory  and 
colleagues,  would  have   terminated    the  war.    But  the 
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Mmei^  beftyiB  them  was  not  fee  moment  of  hadtation,    Hedw 
fceeitatee  in  such  sitiiation  is  loit 

The  iint  public  act  of  the  Council  of  Fire  Hmidfed  was  the 
election  of  Pich^ni  to  the  presidency  of  that  council.  He  aimed 
«t  it  bj  a  Tery  large  majority,  and  the  puUic  Toice  was  in  his  &• 
^or.  I,  among  the  rest,  was  one  who  rejoiced  at  it.  But  if  the 
defection  of  Pichegni  was  at  that  time  known  to  Condef  and  con- 
sequently to  Pitt,  it  unyeils  fee  cause  that  retarded  all  negociations 
for  peace.  They  interpreted  feat  election  into  a  signal  of  a 
couDter-reTolution,  and  were  waiting  for  it ;  and  feey  mistook  the 
faspect  shown  to  Pichegni,  founded  on  the  supposition  of  his 
integrity,  as  a  s3nnptom  of  national  revolt.  Judging  of  feings  by 
feeir  own  foolish  ideas  of  government,  they  ascribed  appearances 
to  causes  between  which  there  was  no  conneotion.  Every  feing 
on  their  part  has  been  a  comedy  of  errors,  and  the  actors  have 
been  chased  from  fee  stage. 

Two  or  three  decades  of  fee  new  sessions  passed  away  with- 
out any  feing  veiy  material  taking  place ;  but  matters  soon  began 
to  explain  themselves.  The  first  feing  that  struck  fee  public 
mind  was,  that  no  more  was  heard  of  negociations  for  peace,  and 
feat  public  business  stood  still.  It  was  not  the  object  of  the  con- 
spimtors  feere  should  be  peace ;  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
ceal that  object,  fee  constitution  was  ransacked  to  find  pretences 
for  delays.  In  vain  did  the  directory  expose  to  feem  the  atate  of 
fee  finances  and  the  wants  of  the  army.  The  committee,  charged 
wife  feat  business,  trifled  away  its  time  by  a  series  of  unproduc- 
tive reports,  and  continued  to  sit  only  to  produce  more.  £very 
feing  necessary  to  be  done  was  neglected,  and  every  thing  im- 
proper was  attempted.  Picbegro  occupied  himself  about  forming 
a  national  guard  for  fee  councils  ;  fee  suspicious  signal  of  war. 
Camilte  Jordan,  about  priests  and  bells,  and  fee  emigrants,  with 
whom  he  had  associated  during  the  two  years  he  was  in  England. 
Willot  and  Delarue  attacked  fee  directory :  their  object  was  to 
displace  some  one  of  fee  directors,  to  get  in  another  of  their  own. 
Their  motives  wife  respect  to  the  age  of  Barras  (who  is  as  old  as 
he  wishes  to  be,  and  has  been  a  little  too  old  for  them)  were  too 
cfbvious  not  to  be  seen  through. 

In  this  suspensive  state  of  things,  the  public  mind,  filled  wife 
apprehensions,  became  agitated,  and  without  knowing  what  it 
Wiffii  be,  looked  for  some  extraordinary  event.     It  saw,  for  it 
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could  not  aymd  seeing,  Umt  things  could  not  remain  long  in  tM 
state  they  were  in ;  but  it  dreaded  a  convulsion.  That  spirit  of 
triflingness  which  it  had  indulged  too  freely  when  in  a  state  of 
secontj,  and  which  it  is  probable  the  new  agents  had  interpreted 
into  indiflference  about  the  success  of  the  republic,  assumed  a 
serious  aspect  that  afforded  to  conspiracy  no  farope  of  aid ;  but  still 
it  went  on.  It  plunged  itself  into  new  measures  with  the  same 
ill  success,  and  the  further  it  went,  the  further  the  public  mind 
retired.  The  conspiracy  saw  nothing  around  it  to  give  it  encour* 
agement 

The  obstinacy,  however,  with  which  it  persevered  in  its  repeated 
attacks  upon  the  directory,  m  framing  laws  in  favor  of  emigrants 
and  refractory  priests,  and  in  every  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
immediate  safety  of  the  republic,  and  which  served  to  encourage 
the  enemy  to  prolong  the  war,  admitted  of  no  other  direct  inter<« 
pretation  than  that  something  was  rotten  in  the  council  of  Five 
Hundred.  The  evidence  of  circumstances  became  every  day  too 
visible  not  to  be  seen,  and  too  strong  to  be  explained  away. 
Even  as  errors,  (to  say  no  worse  of  them,)  they  are  not  entitled 
to  apology ;  for  where  knowledge  is  a  duty,  ignorance  is  a  crime. 

The  more  serious  republicans,  who  had  better  opportunities 
than  the  generality  had,  of  knowing  the  state  of  politics,  began  tO 
take  the  alarm,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  by  the 
name  of  the  constitutional  circle.  It  is  the  only  society  of  which 
I  have  been  a  member  in  France  ;  and  I  went  to  this  because  il 
was  become  necessary  that  the  friends  of  the  republic  should  rally 
round  the  standard  of  the  constitution.  I  met  there  several  of 
the  original  patriots  of  the  revolution ;  I  do  not  mean  of  the  last 
order  of  Jacobins,  but  of  the  first  of  that  name.  The  faction  in 
the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  who,  finding  no  council  from  the 
public,  began  to  be  frightened  at  appearances,  fortified  itsdf 
against  the  dread  of  this  society,  by  passing  a  law  to  dissolve  it. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  at  least  doubtfiil :  but  the 
society,  that  it  might  not  give  the  example  of  exasperating  matters 
already  too  much  inflamed,  suspended  its  meetings. 

A  matter,  however,  of  much  greater  moment  soon  after  pre* 
sented  itself.  It  was  the  march  of  four  regiments ;  some  of 
whom,  in  the  line  of  theb  route,  had  to  pass  within  about  twelve 
leagues  of  Parfo,  which  is  the  boundary  the  constitution  had  fixed 
as  the  distance  of  thtf  armed  force  from  the  legislative  body.    1A 
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anotber  state  of  things,  such  a  circuiiistaDce  would  not  have  been 
noticed.  But  conspiracj  is  quick  of  suspicion ;  and  the  fear 
Miioh  the  faction  in  the  coimcil  of  Five  Hundred  msnifested  upon 
diis  occasion,  jcould  not  have  suggested  itself  to  innocent  men ; 
neither  would  innocent  men  have  expostulated  with  the  directory 
ffpon  the  case,  in  the  manner  these  men  did.  The  question  they 
mged  went  to  extort  from  the  directory,  and  to  make  known  to 
flie  enemyt  what  the  destination  of  the  troops  was.  The  leaders 
p(  the  faction  conceived  that  the  troops  were  marching  against 
them;  and  the  conduct  they  adopted  in  consequence  of  it,  was 
■ttfficient  to  justify  the  measure,  even  if  it  had  been  so.  From 
what  other  motive  than  the  consciousness  of  their  own  designs, 
could  they  have  fear  ?  The  troops,  in  every  instance,  had  been 
the  gallant  defenders  of  the  republic,  and  the  openly  declared 
(riends  of  the  constitution  ;  the  directory  had  been  the  same,  and 
if  the  faction  were  not  of  a  different  description,  neither  fear 
nor  suspicion  could  have  had  place  among  them. 

All  those  manoBuvres  in  the  council  were  acted  under  the  most 
professional  attachment  to  the  constitution ;  and  this  as  necessa- 
rily served  to  enfeeble  their  projects.  It  is  exceedingly  jiifiicult, 
and  next  to  impossible,  to  conduct  a  conspiracy,  and  still  more  so 
to  give  it  success,  in  a  popular  govoRmienU  The  disguised  and 
feigned  pretences  which  men  in  such  pases  are  obliged  to  act  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  suppress  the  action  of  the  faculties,  and 
give  even  to  natural  courage  the  features  of  timidity.  They  are 
not  half  the  men  they  would  be,  where  no  disguise  is  necessary. 
It  is  impossible  to  be  a  hypocrite,  and  to  be  brave  at  the  same 
instant. 

The  faction,  by  the  imprudence  of  its  measures,  upon  the 
march  of  the  troops,  and  upon  the  declarations  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  to  support  the  republic,  and  the  constitution  against  all 
open  or  concealed  attempts  to  overturn  them,  had  gotten  itself 
involved  with  the  army,  and  in  effect  declared  itself  a  party  against 
it.  On  the  one  hand,  laws  were  proposed  to  admit  emigrants  and 
refractory  priests  as  free  citizens ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  exclude 
the  militaries  from  Paris,  and  to  punish  the  soldiers  who  had  de- 
clared to  support  the  republic.  In  the  mean  time  all  negociations 
for  peace  went  backward  ;  and  the  enemy  still  recruiting  its 
forces,  rested  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances.  Excepting 
flie  cessation  of  hostilities,  it  was  a  state  worse  than  war. 
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If  ail  this  was  not  a  copspiracy,  it  had  at  least  the  features  of 
one,  and  was  pregnant  with  the  same  mischiefs.  The  e3res  of  tlio 
faction  coald  not  avoid  being  open  to  the  dangers  to  wfaidi  it  ob- 
stinately exposed  the  repubKc;  yet  still  it  persisted.  During 
this  scene,  the  journals  devoted  to  the  faction,  were  repeatedly 
announcing  the  near  approach  of  peace  with  Austria  and  with 
£ngland,  and  oden  asserting  it  was  concluded.  This  falsehood 
could  be  intended  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  keep  the  eyes  of 
the  people  shut  against  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

Taking  all  circumstances  together,  it  was  impossible  that  such 
a  state  of  things  could  continue  long ;  and  at  length  it  was  resol- 
ved to  bring  it  to  an  bsue.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  affair  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept  4)  was  intended  to  have  had 
place  two  days  before  ;  but  on  recollecting  that  it  was  the  2d  of 
Septen4)er,  a  day  mournful  in  the  annals  of  the  revolution,  it  was 
postponed.  When  the  issue  arrived,  the  faction  found  to  its  cost, 
it  had  no  party  among  the  public.  It  had  sought  its  own  disas- 
ters, and  was  left  to  suffer  the  consequences.  Foreign  enemies, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  interior,  if  any  such  there  be,  ought  to  see 
in  the  event  of  this  day,  that  all  expectation  of  aid  from  any  part 
of  the  public,  in  support  of  a  counter  revolution,  is  delusion.  In 
a  state  of  security  the  thoughtless,  who  trembled  at  terror,  may 
laugh  at  principles  of  liberty  (for  they  have  laughed)  but  it  is  one 
thing'  to  indulge  a  foolish  laugh  ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  sur- 
render liberty. 

Considering  the  event  of  the  18th  Fructidor  in  a  political  light« 
it  is  one  of  those  that  is  justifiable  only  on  the  supreme  law  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  it  is  the  necessity  abstracted  from  the 
event  that  is  to  be  deplored.  The  event  itself  is  matter  of  joy. 
Whether  the  manceuvres  in  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  were  the 
conspiracy  of  a  few,  aided  by  the  perverseness  of  many,  or 
whether  it  had  a  deeper  root,  the  dangers  were  the  same.  It  was 
impossible  to  go  on.  Every  thing  was  at  stake,  and  all  national 
business  at  a  stand.  The  case  reduced  itself  to  a  simple  alterna- 
tive—shall the  republic  be  destroyed  by  the  darksome  mancsup 
vres  of  a  faction,  or  shall  it  be  preserved  by  an  extraneous  act  t 

During  the  American  revolution,  and  that  after  the  state  con- 
stitutions were  established,  particular  cases  arose  that  rendered  it 
necessary  to  act  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  treasonable  in 
a  state  of  peace.    At  one  time  congress  invested  general  Wadi- 
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iBgUiowitb  dictatorial  power.  At aootlier tima  tba gorenwenl 
of  PeniMylvania  suspended  itself  and  declared  martial  law.  li 
was  the  necessity  of  the  times  only  that  made  the  apology  of  those 
extraneous  measures.  But  who  was  it  that  produced  the  neces* 
sity  of  an  extraneous  measure  in  France  t  A  faction,  and  that  in 
Ibe  &ce  of  prosj>erity  and  success.  Its  conduct  is  without 
apology ;  and  it  is  on  the  faction  onfy  that  the  extraneous  mea- 
sure has  fallen.  The  public  has  suffered  no  inconvenience.  If 
there  are  some  men  more  disposed  than  others  not  to  act  severely, 
I  have  a  ri§^t  to  place  myself  in  that  class ;  the  whole  of  my 
political  life  invariably  proves  it :  jret  I  cannot  see,  taking  -  all 
parts  of  the  case  together,  what  else,  or  what  better,  could  have 
been  done,  than  has  been  done.  It  was  a  great  stroke,  applied  in 
a. great  crisis,  that  crushed  in  an  instant,  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
hfe,  all  the  hopes  of  the  enemy,  and  restored  tranquillity  to  the 
interior. 

The  event  was  ushered  in  by  the  discharge  of  two  cannon  at 
four  in  the  morning,  and  was  the  only  noise  that  was  heard 
throughout  the  day.  It  naturally  excited  a  movem^at  among  the 
Papsians  to  enquire  the  cause.  They  soon  learned  it,  and  the 
countenance  they  carried  was  easy  to  be  interpreted.  It  was  that 
of  a  people  who,  for  some  time  past,  had  been  oppressed  with 
apprehensions  of  some  direful  event,  and  who  felt  themselves 
suddenly  relieved,  by  finding  what  it  was.  Every  one  went  about 
his  business,  or  followed  his  curiosity  in  quietude.  It  resembled 
the  cheerful  tranquillity  of  the  day  when  Louis  XYI.  absconded 
in  1791,  and  like  that  day  it  served  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

If  we  take  a  review  of  the  various  events,  as  well  conspiracies 
as  commotions,  that  have  succeeded  each  other  in  this  revolution, 
we  shall  see  how  the  former  have  wasted  consumptively  away, 
and  the  consequences  of  the  latter  have  softened.  The  31st  May 
and  its  consequences  were  terrible.  That  of  the  9th  and  IGth 
Thermidor,  though  glorious  for  the  republic,  as  it  overthrew  one 
of  the  most  horrid  and  cruel  despotisms  that  ever  raged,  was 
nevertheless  marked  with  many  circumstances  of  severe  and  con- 
tinued retaliation.  The  commotions  of  Germinal  and  Prairial  of 
ihe  year  3,  and  of  Yendemaire  of  the  year  4,  were  many  degrees 
below  those  that  preceded  them,  and  affected  but  a  small  part  of 
Ao  public     This   of  Pichegru    and  his  associates  has  been 
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emiMd  m  an  instant,  withool  the  stain  of  blood,  and  wiUxhiI  ib* 
Tolnng  the  poUic  in  ihe  least  inoonTenienee. 

These  OTents  taken  in  a  series,  mark  the  progress  of  die  repnb* 
lie  from  disordw  to  stability.  The  contrary  of  this  is  the  ease  in 
all  parts  of  the  British  dominions.  Therti  commotions  are  on 
an  ascending  scale ;  every  one  is  higher  than  the  former.  'That 
of  the  sailors  had  nearly  been  the  overdnrow  of  die  government 
But  the  most  potent  of  all  is  the  invisible  commotion  in  the  bi|nk« 
It  works  with  the  silence  of  time,  and  the  certainty  of  death. 
Every  thing  happening  in  France  is  curalde ;  but  diis  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  nature  or  invention. 

Leaving  the  event  of  the  18th  Fructidor  to  justify  itself  by  die 
necessity  that  occasioned  it,  and  glorify  itself  by  the  happiness  of 
its  consequences,  I  come  to  cast  a  coup-d'ceil  on  the  present  state 
ofafiairs.  '"^ 

We  have  seen  by  the  lingering  condition  of  the  negociations  for 
peace,  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  diem,  in  the  situation 
that  things  stood  prior  to  the  18th  Fructidor.  The  armies  had 
done  wonders,  but  those  wonders  were  rendered  unproductive  by 
the  wretched  manceuvres  of  a  faction.  New  exertions  are  now 
necessary  to  repair  the  mischiefs  which  that  faction  has  done. 
The  electoral  bodies,  in  some  departments,  who  by  an  injudicious 
choice,  or  a  corrupt  influence,  have  sent  improper  deputies  to  the 
legislature,  have  some  atonement  to  make  to  their  country.  The 
evil  originated  with  them,  and  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  be  among 
the  foremost  to  repanr  it 

It  is,  however,  in  vain  to  lament  an  evil  that  is  past.  There  is 
neither  manhood  nor  policy  in  grief;  and  it  often  happens  that  an 
error  in  politics,  like  an  error  in  war,  admits  of  being  turned  to 
greater  advantage  dian  if*  it  had  not  occurred.  The  enemy,  en- 
couraged by  that  error,  presumes  too  much,  and  becomes  doubly 
foiled  by  the  re-action.  England,  unable  to  conquer,  has  stooped 
to  coinrupt ;  and  defeated  in  the  last  as  in  the  first  she  is  in  a 
worse  condition  than  before.  Continiially  increasing  her  crimes, 
she  increases  the  measure  of  her  atonement  and  multiplies  the 
sacrifices  she  must  make  to  obtain  peace.  Nothing  but  the 
most  obstinate  stupidity  could  have  induced  her  to  let  slip  the 
opportunity  when  it  was  within  her  reach.  In  addition  to  the 
prospect  of  new  expenses,  she  is  now,  to  use  Mr.  Pitf  s  own 
igmalive  eiq[iressi«i  against  France,  moi  ombf  on  like  krmht  bmi  m 
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Ik  |pii^&  •/  hwlanyfey*  There  is  no  longer  any  myleiy  in 
peper  moDey.  Call  -  it  asBignats,  mandata,  excliequer  billa,  or 
bank  notes,  it  is  still  the  same.  Time  has  solved  the  problem, 
and  experience  has  fixed  its  fate. 

The  government  of  that  unfortunate  country  discovers  its  fiudi- 
lessness  so  much,  diat  peace,  on  any  terms  widi  her,  is  scarcely 
worth  obtaining.  Of  what  use  is  peace  with  a  government  that 
will  employ  that  peace  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  repair,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  her  shattered  finances  and  broken  credit,  and 
then  to  war  again  t  Four  times  within  less  than  ten  years,  ^m 
the  time  the  American  war  closed,  has  the  Anglo-germanic  gov- 
emmeot  of  England  been  meditating  fresh  war.  First  with 
France,  on  account  of  Holland,  in  1787 ;  afterwards  with  Russia ; 
then  with  Spain,  on  account  of  Nootka  Sound ;  and  a  second 
time  against  France,  to  overthrow  her  revolution.  Sometimes 
that  government  employs  Prussia  against  Austria  ;  at  another 
time  Austria  against  Prussia ;  and  always  one  or  the  other,  or 
both,  against  France.  Peace  with  such  a  government  is  only  a 
treacherous  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  firequency  of  wars  on  the  part  of  England,  within  the  last 
century,  more  than  before,  must  have  had  some  cause  that  did 
not  exist  prior  to  that  epoch.  -  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  what 
that  cause  is.  It  is  the  mischievous  compound  of  an  elector  of 
the  Germanic  body  and  a  king  of  England  ;  and  which  necessa- 
rily must,  at  some  day  or  other,  become  an  object  of  attention  to 
France.  That  one  nation  has  not  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  inters 
nal  government  of  another  nation,  is  admitted  ;  and  in  this  point 
of  view,  France  has  no  right  to  dictate  to  England  what  its  form 
of  government  shall  be.  If  it  choose  to  have  a  thing  called  a 
king,  or  whether  that  king  shall  be  a  man  or  an  ass,  is  a  matter 
with  which  France  has  no  business.  But  whether  an  elector  of 
the  Germanic  bbdy  shall  be  king  of  England,  is  an  external  case, 
and  with  which  France  and  every  other  nation,  who  sufiers  incon- 
venience and  injury  in  consequence  of  it,  has  a  right  to  interfere. 

It  is  from  this  mischievous  compound  of  elector  and  king,  that 
originates  a  great  part  of  the  troubles-  that  vex  the  continent  of 
Europe  ;  and  with  respect  to  England,  it  has  been  the  cause  of 
her  immense  national  debt,  the  ruin  of  her  finances,  and  the  insol- 
vency of  her  bank.  All  intrigues  on  the  continent,  in  which  Eng- 
.amd  is  a  par^,  or  becomes  involved,  are  generated  by*  md  act 
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dirou^^  the  mediom  of  this  Anglo-germanic  compound.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  dissolve  it.  Let  the  elector  retire  to  his  electo- 
rate, and  the  world  will  have  peace. 

England  has,  herself,  given  examples  of  interference  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  and  that  in  cases  where  injury  was  only  apprehended. 
She  engaged  in  a  long  and  expensive 'war  against  France  (called 
the  succession  war)  to  prevent  a  grand-son  of  Louis  the  four- 
teenth being  king  of  Spain ;  because,  said  she,  it  tPtU  be  injurunu 
to  me  ;  and  she  has  been  fitting  and  intriguing  against  what  was 
called  the  family-compact  ever  since.  In  1787  she  threatened 
France  with  war  to  prevent  a  connection  between  France  and 
Holland  ;  and  in  all  her  propositions  of  peace  to-day  she  is  dic- 
tating separations.  But  if  she  look  at  the  Anglo-germanic  com- 
pact at  home,  called  the  Hanover  succession,  she  cannot  avoid 
seeing,  that  France  necessarily  must,  some  day  or  other,  take  up 
that  subject,  and  make  the  return  of  the  elector  to  his  electorate 
one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  There  will  be  no  lasting  peace 
oetween  the  two  countries  till  this  be  done,  and  the  sooner  it  be 
done  the  better  will  it  be  for  both. 

I  have  not  been  in  any  company  where  this  matter  has  been  a 
topic,  that  did  not  see  it  in  the  light  it  is  here  stated.  Even  Bar 
Ihelemy,  when  he  first  came  to  the  directory  (and  Barthelemy  was 
never  famous  for  patriotism)  acknowledged  in  my  hearing,  and  in 
company  with  Derche,  secretary  to  the  legation  at  Lille,  the  con- 
nection of  an  elector  of  Germany  and  a  king  of  England  was 
injurious  to  France.  I  do  not,  however,  mention  it  from  a  wish 
to  embarrass  the  negotiation  for  peace.  The  directory  has  fixed 
its  ultimatum ;  but  if  that  ultimatum  be  rejected,  the  obligation 
to  adhere  to  it  is  discharged,  and  a  new  one  may  be  assumed. 
So  wretchedly  has  Pitt  managed  his  opportunities,  that  every 
succeeding  negociation  has  ended  in  terms  more  against  him  than 
the  former.  If  the  directory  had  bribed  him,  he  could  not  serve 
its  interest  better  than  he  does.  He  serves  it  as  lord  North 
served  that  of  America,  which  finished  in  the  discharge  of  his 
master.* 

*  The  fiuher  of  Pitt,  when  a- member  of  the  house  of  commone,  exdalmisg 
one  day,  during  a  former  war,  against  the  enormous  and  ruinous  expense  m 
German  connections,  as  the  offspring  of  the  Hanorer  succession,  and  oorrow- 
ing  a  metaphor  from  the  story  of  Prometheus,  cried  out :  "  Tkut^  Uk*  Frosie- 
t&siM,  U  AiUdn  ekamed  fe  the  hmrm  roek  rf  Hmimur,  wkUH  the  knfirid 
§tgU,  fnfft  u]fm  JUr  wUaU/' 
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Thus  fiur  I  had  written  when  the  negociation  at  Lille  becaaie 
suspended*  in  consequence  of  which,  I  delayed  the  publication, 
that  the  ideas  suggested  in  this  letter  might  not  intrude  themedTes 
during  the  interval.  The  ultimatum  offered  by  the  directory,  as 
the  terms  of  peace,  was  more  moderate  than  the  gOTemoRMit  of 
England  had  a  right  to  expect  That  gOYemment,  tiioi^  the 
provoker  of  the  war,  and  the  first  that  committed  hoetflities  by 
sending  away  the  ambassador  Chauvelin,*  had  formeriy  talked  of 
demanding  from  France,  inJiem$dJieaium  for  the  paH  and  seeicH^ 
for  the  future.  France,  in  her  turn,  might  have  retorted,  and 
demanded  the  same  from  England ;  but  she  did  not.  As  it  was 
England  that,  in  consequence  of  her  bankruptcy,  solicited  peace, 
France  offered  it  to  her  on  the  simple  condition  of  her  restoring 
^e  islands  she  had  taken.  The  ultimatum  has  been  rejected, 
and  the  negociation  broken  off.  The  spirited  part  of  France  will 
say,  font  mtetur,  so  much  the  better. 

How  the  people  of  England  feel  on  the  breaking  up  of  die 
negociation,  which  was  entirely  the  act  of  their  own  government, 
is  best  known  to  themselves  ;  but  from  what  I  know  of  the  two 
nations,  France  ought  to  hold  herself  perfectly  indifferent  about  a 

• 

peace  with  the  government  of  England.  Every  day  adds  new 
strength  to  France  and  new  embarrassments  to  her  enemy.  The 
resources  of  the  one  increase,  as  those  *  of  the  other  become 
exhausted.  England  is  now  reduced  to  the  same  system  of 
paper  money  from  which  France  has  emerged,  and  we  all  know 
the  inevitable  fate  of  that  system.  It  is  not  a  victory  over  a  few 
ships,  like  that  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  that  gives  the  least  sop- 
port  or  relief  to  a  paper  system.  On  the  news  of  this  victory 
arriving  in  England,  the  funds  did  not  rise  a  farthing.  The  gov* 
emment  rejoiced,  but  its  creditors  were  silent 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  motive,  except  in  folly  and  madness,  r<oir 
the  conduct  of  the  English  government.     Every  calculation  and 

*  It  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Franco  and  Englaiid, 
concluded  at  Paris,  that  the  sending  away  an  ambassador  by  either  puty* 
should  be  taken  as  an  act  of  hostility  by  tne  other  party.  The  dedaratMm  or 
war  (Feb.  1793)  by  the  Convention,  of  which  I  was  then  a  member,  and 
know  well  the  case,  was  made  in  exact  conformity  to  this  article  in  the  treaty ; 
for  it  was  not  a  declaration  of  war  afainst  England,  but  a  declaration  that  ue 
French  rraublic  is  in  war  with  Bngumd ;  the  first  act  of  hostility  having  beea 
ootnmittea  by  England.  The  declaration  was  made  immedlatdy  on  C&af^ 
IJiPB  return  to  France,  and  in  eonaeqaenee  of  it.  Mr.  Pitt  should  inform  hiiD> 
■alf  of  thmgs  Utter  than  he  does,  before  he  prates  so  nach  aboQt  them,  «r  Of* 
ths  sending  away  of  Mafanesbury,  who  was  only  on  a  visit  of  pecaiUdB. 
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predictioii  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  tanned  out  directly  the  contrarj  $  yel 
■tiU  he  predicts.  He  predicted,  with  all  the  solemii  aesurance  of 
a  iiiagiciany  that  France  would  be  a  bankrupt  in  a  few  months. 
He  was  righ*  as  to  the  thing,  but  wrong  as  to  the  place,  for  the 
bankruptcy  happened  in  England  whilst  the  words  were  yet  warm 
Qpon  his  lips. '  To  find  out  what  will  happen,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  know  what  Mr.  Pitt  predicts.  He  is  a  true  prophet  if  taken  ia 
the  reverse- 
Such  is  the  ruinous  condition  that  England  is  now  in,  that 
great  as  the  difficulties  of  war  are  to  the  people,  the  difficulties 
that  would  accompany  peace,  are  equally  as  great  to  the  goYom- 
ment.  Whilst  the  war  continues,  Mr.  Pitt  has  a  pretence  for 
shutting  up  the  bank.  But  as  that  pretence  could  last  no  longer 
than  the  war  lasted,  he  dreads  the  peace  that  would  expose  tiie 
absolute  bankruptcy  of  the  government,  and  unveil  to  a  deceiTod 
nation,  the  ruinous  effect  of  his  measures.  Peace  would  be  a  day 
of  accounts  to  him,  and  he  shuns  it  as  an  insolvent  debtor  shuns  a 
meeting  of  his  creditors.  War  furnishes  him  with  many  pretences ; 
peace  would  furnish  him  with  none ;  and  he  stands  alarmed  at  ita 
consequences.  His  conduct  m  tne  negociation  at  Lille  can  be 
easily  interpreted.  It  is  not  tor  tne  sake  of  the  nation  that  he 
asks  to  retain  some  of  the  taken  islands ;  for  what  are  tslands  to 
a  nation  that  has  alresdy  too  many  for  her  own  good,  or  what  ara 
they  in  comparison  to  Uie  expense  of  another  campaign  in  the  pre- 
sent depreciating  state  of  the  English  funds,  and  even  then  those 
islands  must  be  restored  1  No,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  nation 
that  ho  asks.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  himself.  It  is  as  if  he  said 
to  France,  give  me  some  pretence  ;  cover  me  from  disgrace  whstt 
my  day  of  reckoning  comes. 

Any  person  acquainted  with  the  English  goTemment  knows, 
that  every  minister  has  some  dread  on,  what  is  called  in  England, 
the  winding  up  of  accounts  at  the  end  of  a  war ;  that  is,  the  final 
settlement  of  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  war ;  and  no  minister 
had  over  so  gre^t  cause  of  dread  as  Mr.  Pitt.  A  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,  anid  Pitt  has  had  some  experience  upon  this  case. 
The  winding  up  of  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  American  war  was 
so  great,  that,  though  he  was  not  the  cause  of  it,  and  came  mto 
fte  ministry  with  great  popularity,  he  lost  it  all  by  undertakingf 
what  was  impossible  for  him  to  avoid,  the  voluminous  business  of 
the  winding  op.  If  such  was  the  casein  settling  the  winding  up 
TOL.  ti.  66 
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ftBCOQOti  of  bis  predeco8sor«  how  moeh  aon  kisbo  to 
whoo  the  accounts  to  bo  settlod  mo  \m  own.  Afl  moo  oi  hod 
oiroomatances  hote  the  ■ettlemeiil  of  ooooonls,  oad  Fit^  mm  m 
■unisterv  is  of  that  descriptioii* 

But  let  OS  take  a  Tiew  of  thtngs  od  a  larger  grooBd  thas  Oo 
ease  of  a  minister.  It  will  then  bo  Umad^  Aat  EiighiKl,  od  a 
oomparisoD  of  strength  with  France,  whan  hoA  natioiio  are  £s* 
posed  to  exert  their  utmost,  has  no  possible  chanco  of  sue  cess 
The  efforts  that  England  made  within  the  lasl  centnrf,  woro  jmI 
generated  on  the  ground  of  nmhmrai  oMily,  but  of  mtkficimi 
ctpaHoHS.  She  ran  posterity  into  debt,  and  swallowed  op  is 
generation  the  resources  of  soToral  generalioiis  jol  to  como,  tfll 
the  project  can  be  pursned  no  longer*  It  is  c^therwiae  m  Fiance. 
The  vastness  of  her  territory  and  her  population,  render  the  har- 
den easy  that  would  make  a  bankrupt  of  a  country  like  England. 

It  is  not  the  wei^t  of  a  thing,  but  the  nombers  who  are  to  heair 
tiiat  weight,  that  makes  it  feel  light  or  heavy  to  the  shonldera  of 
those  who  bear  it  A  land-tax  of  half  as  much  in  the  pound  aa 
the  land-tax  is  in  England,  will  raise  neariy  four  tineo  aa  asoch 
revenue  in  France  as  is  raised  in  England*  This  ia  a  aoalo 
easily  understood,  by  which  all  the  odier  sections  of  predoetire 
revenue  can  be  measured.  Judge  then  of  the  difioreaco  ef 
natural  ability. 

England  is  strong  in  a  navy ;  but  that  navy  coats  about  ei^l 
millions  sterling  a-year,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  that  has  haatfwwrd 
her  bankruptcy.  The  history  of  navy  bills  sufficiently  proves  tins. 
But  strong  as  England  is  in  this  case,  the  fate  of  navies  most 
finally  be  decided  by  the  natural  ability  of  each  countiy  to  cany 
its  navy  to  the  greatest  extent ;  and  France  is  able  to  support  a 
navy  twice  as  large  as  that  of  England,  with  less  ihrnik  half  die 
expense  per  head  on  the  people,  which  the  present  navj  of  Eng- 
land costs. 

We  all  know  that  a  navy  cannot  be  raiaed  as  expeditioosly  aa 
an  army.  But  as  the  average  duration  of  a  navy,  taking  the  do- 
cay  of  time,  storms,  and  all  circumstances  and  accidents  together, 
is  less  than  twenty  years,  every  navy  must  be  renewed  within  that 
time ;  and  France  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  can  create  and  sup* 
port  a  navy  of  double  the  extent  of  that  of  England ;  and  the 
condact  of  the  Engli^  government  will  prevoko  her  to  it. 

But  of  what  use  are  navies  otherwise  than  to  make  or  praveni 
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mmrimml  CoHMMffCMilly  cmisidered,  they  are  losses.  Tk9f 
scarcely  five  any  protection  to  the  commerce  of  the  coontriss 
which  have  diem^  compared  with  the  expeose  of  maiDtahuiig 
them,  and  they  insult  the  commerce  of  the  nations  tfiat  are 
tteutrak 

During  the  American  war,  the  plan  of  the  armed  neutrality  was 
formed  and  put  in  execution':  but  it  was  inconvenient,  expensivOf 
and  ineflfectuaL  This  being  the  pass,  the  problem  is,  does  not 
commerce  contain  within  itself,  the  means  of  its  own  protection? 
It  certainly  does,  if  the  neutral  nations  will  employ  that  means 
properly. 

Instead  then  of  an  armed  nemiralUy^  the  plan  should  be  directly 
the  contrary.  It  should  be  an  unarmed  neulrtdily.  In  the  first  place, 
the  rights  of  netit|ral  nations  are  easily  defined.  They  are  such 
as  are  exercised  by  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  in 
time  of  peace,  and  which  ought  not,  and  cannot  of  right,  be  inter- 
rupted in  consequence  of  war  breaking  out  between  any  two 
tor  more  of  them* 

Taking  this  as  a  principle,  the  next  thing  is  to  give  it  effect. 
The  plan  of  the  armed  neutrality  was  to  effect  it  by  threatening 
war ;  but  an  unarmed  neutrality  can  effect  it  by  much  easier  and 
more  powerful  means. 

Were  the  neutral  nations  to  associate,  under  an  honorable 
injunction  of  fidelity  to  each  other,  and  pnblicly  declare  to  the 
world,  that  if  any  belligerent  power  shall- seize  or  molest  any  sAup 
or  vessel  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  of  the 
powers  composing  that  association,  that  the  whole  association 
will  shut  its  ports  against  therflag  of  the  offeudiog^^  nation,  and  wiU 
not  permit  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  produced  or  menu-  ^ 
factured  in  the  offending  nation,  or  appertaining  thereto,  to  be 
imported  into  any  of  the  ports  included  in  the  association,  until 
reparation  be  made  to  the  injured  party ;  the  reparation  to  be 
three  titnes  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo ;  and  moreover 
that  all  remittances  in  money,  goods,  and  bills  of  exchange,  do 
cease  to  be  made  to  the  ofiendiug  nation,  until  the  said  reparation 
be  made.  Were  the  neutral  nations  only  to  do  this,  which  it  is 
their  direct  interest  to  do,  England,  as  a  nation  depending  on 
the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  in  time  of  war,  dare  not  molest 
them,  and  France  would  not  But  whilst,  from  the  want  of  a 
common  system,  they  individualhr  permit  England  to  do  it,  bo* 
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thej  eamiot  resist  it,  they  put  France  vnder 
tfw  necessity  of  doing  the  same  thing.  The  supreme  of  all  lawsi 
in  all  casesv  is  that  of  self  presenration. 

As  the  commerce  oi  neutral  nations  would  thus  be  protected 
by  the  means  that  commerce  naturally  contains  within  itself^  all 
the  naral  operations  of  France  and  England  would  be  confined 
within  the  circle  of  acting  against  ea€h  other :  and  in  that  case  it 
neecb  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  discover  that  France  must  finally 
preraiL  The  sooner  tins  be  donci  the  better  will  it  be  for  both 
nations^  aod  for  all  the  world. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED. 


CiTlZBNS  RePRESBNTATITBS, 

Though  it  is  not  conyenient  to  me,  in  the  present 
sittiation  of  my  affains  to  subtfcribe  to  the  loan  towards  die  de- 
scent upon  England,  my  economy  permits  me  to  make  a  small 
patriotic  donation.  I  send  an  hundred  livres,  and  with  it  aH 
the  wishes  of  my  heart  for  the  success  of  the  descent,  and  a 
voluntary  offer  of  any  sendee  I  can  render  to  promote  it. 

There  will  be  no  lasting  peace  for  France,  nor  for  Uie  world, 
until  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  English  goTemment  be 
abolished,  and  England,  like  Italy,  become  a  sister  republic 
As  to  those  men,  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
who,  like  Robespierre  in  France,  are  covered  with  crimes,  they, 
like  him,  have  no  other  resource  than  in  committing  more ;  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  friends  to  liberty;  tyranny  and  tax- 
ation oppress  them,  but  they  merit  to  be  free. 

Accept,  Citizens  Representatives,  the  congratulations  of  an 
ancient  colleague  in  the  dangers  we  have  passed,  and  on  the 
happy  prospect  before  us. 

Safety  and  respect, 

THOMAS  PAINE- 


TO  MR.  SECRETARY  DUNDAS. 


UTTKK  THB  SECOND. 

Calai3,  Sept.  15,  1792. 

BiR, 

I  coNCBiTB  it  necessary  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  following^  circumstance  : — ^The  department  of  Calais  hav- 
ing elected  me  a  member  of  the  National  Convention  of  France, 
I  set  off  from  London  the  13th  instant,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Frost,  of  Spring  Garden,  and  Mr.  Audibert,  one  of  the  munici- 
pal officers  of  Calais,  who  brought  me  the  certificate  of  my 
being  elected.  We  had  not  arrived  more,  I  believe,  than  five 
minutes  at  the  York  Hotel,  at  Dover,  when  the  train  of  cir- 
cumstances began  that  I  am  going  to  relate.  We  had  taken 
our  baggage  out  of  the  carriage,  and  put  it  into  a  room,  into 
which  we  went.  Mr.  Frost,  having  occasion  to  go  out,  was 
stopped  in  the  passage  by  a  gentleman,  who  told  him  he  must 
return  into  the  room,  which  he  did,  and  the  gentleman  came  in 
with  him,  and  shut  the  door;  I  had  remained  in  the  room. 
Mr.  Audibert  was  gone  to  inquire  when  the  packet  was  to  sail. 
The  gentleman  then  said,  that  he  was  collector  of  the  customs, 
and  had  an  information  against  us,  and  must  examine  our  bag- 
gage for  prohibited  articles.  He  produced  his  commission  as 
collector.  Mr.  Frost  demanded  to  see  the  information,  which 
the  collector  refused  to  show,  and  continued  to  refuse  on  every 
demand  that  we  made.  The  collector  then  called  in  several 
other  officers,  and  beg^n  first  to  search  our  pockets.  He  took 
from  Mr.  Audibert, « who  was  then  returned  into  the  room, 
every  thing  he  found  in  his  pocket,  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 
He  then  searched  Mr.  Frost  in  the  same  manner,  (who,  among 
other  things,  had  the  keys  of  the  trunks  in«  his  pocket,)  and 
then  did  the  same  by  me.    Mr.  Frost  wanting  to  go  out»  me&* 
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tioned  it,  and  was  going  towards  the  door ;  on  which  the  col- 
lector placed  himself  against- the  door,  and  said,  nobody  should 
depart  the  room.  After  the  keys  had  been  taken  from  Mr. 
Frost,  (for  I  had  given  him  the  keys  of  my  tnmks  beforehand, 
for  the  purpose  of  his  attending  the  baggage  to  the  euttoms,  if 
it  should  be  necessary,)  the  collector  asked  us  to  open  the 
trunks,  presenting  us  the  keys  for  that  purpose;  this  we  de- 
clined to  do,  unless  he  would  produce  his  information,  which 
he  again  refused.  The  collector  then  opened  the  trunks  him- 
self, and  took  out  every  paper  and  letter,  sealed  or  unsealed. 
On  our  remonstrating  with  hmi  on  the  bad  policy,  as  well  as 
the  illegality  of  custom-house  officers  seizing  papers  and  let- 
ters, which  were  things  that  did  not  come  under  their  cogni- 
zance, he  replied,  that  the  proclamation  gave  him  tho  au* 
thority. 

Among  the  letters  which  he  took  out  of  my  trunk,  were  two 
sealed  letters,  given  into  my  charge  by  the  American  minister 
in  London,  one  of  which  was  directed  to  the  American  minister 
at  Paris,  the  other  to  a  private  gentleman ;  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  state  in  America,  both  directed  to  me,  and  which  I  had 
received  from  the  American  minister,  now  in  London,  and 
were  private  letters  of  friendship ;  a  letter  from  the  electoral 
body  of  the  department  of  Calais,  containing  the  notification  of 
my  being  elected  to  the  National  Convention ;  and  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  National  Assembly,  informing  me  of 
my  being  also  elected  for  the  department  of  the  Oise. 

As  we  found  that  all  remonstrances  with  the  collector,  on 
the  bad  policy  and  illegality  of  seizing  papers  and  letters,  and 
retaining  our  persons  by  force,  under  the  pretence  of  searching 
for  prohibited  articles,  were  vain,  (for  he  justified  himself  on 
the  proclamation,  and  on  the  information  which  he  refused  to 
show,)  we  contented  ourselves  witli  assuring  him,  that  what  he 
was  then  doing,  he  would  afterwards  have  to  answer  for,  and 
left  it  to  himself  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

It  appeared  to  us  that  the  collector  was  acting  under  the 
direction  of  some  other  person  or  persons,  then  in  the  hotel, 
but  whom  be  did  not  choose  we  should  see,  or  who  did  not 
choose  to  be  seen  by  us ;  for  the  collector  went  several  times 
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out  of  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  was  also  called  out 
several  times. 

When  the  collector  had  taken  what  papers  and  letters  he 
pleased  out  of  the  trunks,  he  proceeded  to  read  them.  The 
first  letter  he  took  up  for  this  purpose  was  that  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  me.  While  he  wasndoing  this,  I 
Mid,  that  it  was  very  extraordinary  that  General  Washington 
could  not  write  a  letter  of  priyate  friendship  to  me,  without  its 
being  subject  to  be  read  by  a  custom-house  officer.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Frost  laid  his  hand  oyer  the  lace  of  the  letter,  and  told  the 
collector  that  he  should  not  read  it,  and  took  it  from  him. 
Mr.  Frost  then,  casting  his  eyes,  on  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  letter,  said,  I  will  read  this  part  to  you,  which  he  did ; 
of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  transcript — **  And  as  no  one 
can  see  a  greater  interest  in  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  I 
do,  it  is  the  first  wish  of  my  heart,  that  the  enlightened  policy 
of  the  present  age  may  diffuse  to  all  men  those  blessings  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  happiness  to 
future  generations.*' 

As  all  the  other  letters  and  papers  lay  then  on  the  table,  the 
collector  took  them  up,  and  was  going  out  of  the  room  with 
them.  During  the  transactions  already  stated,  I  contented 
myself  with  observing  what  passed,  and  spoke  but  little ;  but 
on  seeing  the  collector  going  out  of  the  room  with  the  letters, 
I  told  him  that  the  papers  and  letters  then  in  his  hand,  were 
either  belonging  to  me,  or  entrusted  to  my  charge,  and  that  as 
I  could  not  permit  them  to  be  out  of  my  sight,  I  must  insist  on 
going  with  him. 

The  collector  then  made  a  list  of  the  letters  and  papers,  and 
went  out  of  the  room,  giving  the  letters  and  papers  into  the 
charge  of  one  o(  the  officers.  He  returned  in  a  short  time, 
and,  after  some  trifling  conversation,  chiefly  about  the  procla- 
mation, told  us,  that  he  saw  the  proclamation  was  ilUfounded^ 
and  asked  if  we  chose  to  put  the  letters  and  papers  into  the 
trunks  ourselves,  which,  as  we  had  not  taken  them  out,  we 
declined  doing,  and  he  did  it  himself,  and  returned  us  the  keys. 

In  stating  to  you  these  matters,  I  make  no  complaint  against 
the  personal  conduct  of  the  collector,  or  of  any  of  the  officers. 


i 
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Their  manner  was  as  ciii]  as  such  an  extraordinary  phtce  of  bo- 
siness  could  admit  of. 

My  chief  motive  in  writing  to  yon  on  this  subject  is*  that 
you  may  take  the  measures  for  preventing  the  like  in  futurev 
not  only  as  it  concerns  priyate  individuals,  but  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  renewal  of  those  unpleasant  consequenees  that  haw 
heretofore  arisen  between  iiataons  irom  eircumatanceB-equaDy 
as  insignificant  I  mention  this  only  for  myself;  but  as  the 
interruption  extended  to  two  other  gentlemen,  it  is  probable 
that  they,  as  individualm  will  take  some  more  effectual  mode 
for  redress. 

I  am,  Sir,,  yours,  6lc. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

P.  S.  Among  the  papers  seized,  was  a  copy  of  the  attorney- 
general's  information  against  me  for  publishing  the  RigkU  of 
Man^  and  a  print^  proof  copy  of  my  Letter  to  the  Addreaserii 
which  will  soon  be  published. 


TO  TBB 

SHERIFF  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  SUSSEX, 


OR, 


THE  GBNTLSAfAN  WHO  SHALL  PRESIDE  AT  THE 
MESTINa  TO  BE  HELD  AT  LEWES,  JULY  4. 


London^  June  SO,  1792. 

Sir, 

I  SATR  teen  in  the  Lewes  newspapers,  of  June  25« 
an  advertiseinentt  signed  by  sundry  persons,  and  also  by  the 
sheriff,  for  holding  a  meeting  at  the  Town-hall  of  Lewes,  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  advertisennent  states,  of  presenting  an  ad- 
dress on  the  late  proclamation  for  suppressing  writings,  books. 
&Le.  And  as  I  conceive  that  a  certain  publication  of  mine, 
entitled  **  Rig;hts  of  Man,"  in  which,  among  other  things,  the 
enormous  increase  of  taxes,  placemen,  and  pensioners,  is  shown 
to  be  unnecessary  and  oppressive,  is  the  particular  writing 
alluded  to  in  the  said  publication ;  I  request  the  sheriff,  or  in 
his  absence,  whoever  shall  preside  at  the  meeting,  or  any  other 
person,  to  read  this  letter  publicly  to  the  company  who  shall 
assemble  in  consequence  of  that  advertisement 

GsNTLSKSN — ^It  is  now  upwards  of  eighteen  years  since  I 
was  a  resident  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Lewes.  My  situation 
among  you,  as  an  officer  of  die  revenue,  for  more  than  six 
years,  enabled  me  to  see  faito  the  numerous  and  various  dis* 
tresses  which  the  weight  of  taxes  even  at  that  time  of  day 
occasioned ;  and  feeling,  as  I  then  did,  and  as  it  is  natural  for 
me  to  do,  for  the  hard  condition  of  others,  it  is  with  pleasure  I 
can  declare,  and  every  person  then  under  my  survey,  and  now 
Mving,  can  witness  the  exceeding  candor,  and  even  tenderness, 
with  which  that  part  of  the  duty  that  fell  to  my  share  was  ex»» 
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cuted.  The  name  of  TJiomas  Paine  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  the 
records  of  the  Lewes'  justices,  in  any  one  act  of  contention 
with,  or  seyerity  of  any  kind  whaterer,  towards  the  persons 
whom  he  surveyed,  either  in  the  town,  or  in  the  country ;  of 
this,  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  SheUey^  who  will  probably  attend  the 
meeting,  can,  if  they  please,  give  full  testimony.  It  ist  how- 
ever, not  in  their  power  to  contradict  it 

Having  thus  indulged  myself  in  recollecting  a  place  where  1 
formerly  had,  and  even  now  have,  many  friends,  rich  and  poor, 
and  most  probably  some  enemies,  1  proceed  to  the  more  im- 
portant purport  of  my  letter. 

Since  my  departure  from  Lewes,  fortune  or  providence  has 
thrown  me  into  a  line  of  action,  which  my  first  setting  out  into 
life  could  not  possibly  have  suggested  to  me. 

I  have  seen  the  fine  and  fertile  country  of  America  ravaged 
and  deluged  in  blood,  and  the  taxes  of  England  enormously 
increased  and  multiplied  in  consequence  thereof;  and  this,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  instigation  of  the  same  class  of  placemen, 
pensioners,  and  court  dependants,  who  are  now  promoting  ad- 
dresses throughout  England,  on*  the  present  uninUUiffible  pro- 
clamation. 

I  have  also  seen  a  system  of  government  rise  np  in  that  coun- 
try, free  from  corruption,  and  now  administered  over  an  extent 
of  territory  ten  times  as  large  as  England,  far  less  expense  tksn 
the  pensions  alone  in  England  amount  to  ;  and  under  which 
more  freedom  is  enjoyed,  and  a  more  happy  state  of  society  is 
preserved,  and  a  more  general  prosperity  is  promoted,  than 
under  any  other  system  of  government  now  existing  in  the 
world.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  things  I  now  declare,  I  should 
reproach  myself  with  want  of  duty  and  aflTection  to  mankind, 
were  I  not  in  the  most  undismayed  manner  to  publish  them, 
as  it  were*  on  the  house-tops,  for  the  good  of  others. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  what  has  pasaed  within  my  know^ 
ledge,  since  my  leaving  Lewes,  I  eome  to  the  subject  more 
immediately  before  the  meeting  now  present 

Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who,  as  I  shall  show,  in  a  fature  publi- 
cation, has  lived  a  concealed  pensioner,  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  for  about  tea 
years  last  past,  published  a  book  the  winter  before  laat,  in  opea 
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▼iolatioB-of  tbe  principles  of  liberty,  and  for  which  he  was  ap- 
plauded by  that  class  of  men  wh9  are  now  promoting  addresses. 
Soon  after  his  book  appeared*  I  published  the^  first  part  of  the 
work,  entitled  '*  Rights  of  Man,**  as  an  answer  thereto,  and  had 
the  happiness  of  receiving  the  public  thanks  of  several  bodies 
of  men,  and  of  numerous  individuals  of  the  best  character,  of 
every  denomination  in  religion,  and  of  every  rank  of  life— 
placemen  and  pensioners  excepted. 

In  February  last,  I  published  the  second  part  of  **  Rights  of 
Man,"  and  as  it  met  with  still  greater  approbation  from  the 
true  friends  of  national  freedom,  and  went  deeper  into  the  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  exposed  the  abuses  of  it,  more  than 
had  been  done  in  the  first  part,  it  consequently  excited  an 
alarm  among  all  those,  who,  insensible  of  the  burthen  of  taxes, 
which  the  general  mass  of  the  people  sustain,  are  living  in 
luxury  and  indolence,  and  hunting  after  court  preferments, 
sinecure  places,  and  pensions,  either  for  themselves,  or  for 
their  family  connexions. 

I  have  shown  in  that  work,  that  the  taxes  may  be  reduced  at 
least  six  millions^  and  even  then,  the  expenses  of  government 
in  England,  would  be  twenty  times  greater  than  they  are  in  the 
country  I  have  already  spoken  of.  That  taxes  may  be  entirely 
taken  oflT  from  the  poor,  by  remitting  to  them  in  money  at  the 
rate  of  between  three  and  four  pounds  per  head  per  annum,  for 
the  education  and  bringing  up  of  the  children  of  the  poor  fami- 
lies, who  are  computed  at  one  third  of  the  whole  nation,  and  six 
pounds  per  anntmi  to  all  poor  persons,  decayed  tradesmen,  or 
others,  from  the  age  of  fifty  until  sixty,  and  ten  pounds  per 
annum  from  after  sixty.  And  that  in  consequence  of  this 
allowance,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  surplus  taxes,  the  poor  rates 
would  become  unnecessary,  and  that  it  is  better  to  apply  the 
surplus  taxes  to  these  beneficent  purposes,  than  to  waste  them 
on  idle  and  profligate  courtiers^  placemen^  and  pensioners. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  a  part  of  the  plans  and  principles 
contained  in  the  work,  which  this  meeting  is  now  called  upon, 
in  an  indirect  manner,  to  vote  an  address  against,  and  brand 
with  the  name  of  wicked  and  seditious.  But  thst  the  work 
may  speak  for  itselft  I  request  leave  to  close  this  part  of  my 
letter  With  an  extract  therefrom,  in  the  following  words : 
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^  By  the  opention  of  this  plaii»  the  poor-kwi»  these  Instni- 
moAUi  of  .civil  torture,  wiU  be  sQperseded,  and  the  weetdbl 
expense  of  litigatioo  prereated.  The  hearts  of  the  humane 
will  not  be  shocked  by  ragged  and  hungry  children,  and  per- 
sons of  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age,  begging  for  bread. 
The  dying  poor  will  not  be  dragged  from  place  to  place  to 
breathe  their  last,  as  a  reprisal  of  parish  upon  parish.  Widows 
will  have  a  maintenance  for  their  children,  and  not  be  carted 
away,  on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  like  culprits  and  crimi- 
nalfl ;  and  children  will  no  longer  be  considered  as  increasing 
the  distresses  of  their  parents.  The  haunts  of  the  wretched 
will  be  known,  because  it  will  be  to  their  advantage,  and  the 
number  of  petty  crimes,  the  offspring  of  poverty  and  distress, 
will  be  lessened.  The  poor,  as  well  as  tlie  rich,  will  then  be  in- 
terested in  the  support  of  government,  and  the  cause  and  appre- 
hensions of  rioUi  and  tumults  will  cease.  Ye  who  sit  in  ease, 
and  solace  yourselves  in  plenty,  and  such  there  are  in  Turkey 
and  Russia,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  who  say  to  yourselves, 
are  we  not  well  off?  Have  ye  thought  of  these  things  !  When 
ye  do,  ye  will  cease  to  speak  and  feel  for  yourselves  alone.** — 
Righu  of  Man,  Part  II.  p.  98. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  stated  to  you  such  matters  as  appear 
necessary  to  me  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  meeting. 
I  have  no  other  interest  in  what  I  am  doing,  nor  in  writing  you 
this  letter,  than  the  interest  of  the  heart.  I  consider  the  pro- 
posed address  as  calculated  to  give  countenance  to  placemen, 
pensioners,  enormous  taxation,  and  corruption.  Many  of  you 
will  recollect,  that  whilst  I  resided  among  you,  there  was  not  a 
man  more  firm  and  open  in  supporting  the  principles  of  liberty 
than  myself,  and  I  still  pursue,  and  ever  will,  the  same  path. 

I  have,  gentlemen,  only  one  request  to  make,  which  is — 
that  those  who  have  called  the  meeting  will  speak  out^  and 
say,  whether  in  the  address  they  are  going  to  present  against 
publications,  which  the  proclamation  calls  wicked,  ''they  mean 
the  work  entitled  Rights  of  Man,  or  whether  they  do  not!** 

I  am,  gentlemen. 
With  sincere  wishes  for  your  happiness, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

THOMilS  PAINE. 


TO  SIR  ARCHIBALD  MACDONALD, 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 


lbttbr  the  first. 

Sir, 

Though  I  have  some  reason  for  believing  that  yoa  were 
not  the  original  promoter  or  encourager  of  the  prosecution 
commenced  against  the  work  entitled  '*  Rights  of  MaUf'^  either 
as  that  prosecution  is  intended  to  affect  the  author,  the  pub- 
lisher, or  the  public ;  yet  as  you  appear  the  official  person 
therein,  I  address  this  letter  to  you,  not  as  Sir  Archibald  Mac- 
donald,^  but  as  Attorney  GenieraL 

You  began  by  a  prosecution  against  the  publisher,  Jordan, 
and  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  debate  on  the  proclamation,  May 
25,  for  taking  that  measure,  was,  he  said,  because  Mr.  Paine 
could  not  be  found,  or  words  to  that  effect  Mr.  Paine,  sir,  so 
'far  from  secreting  himself  never  went  a  step  out  of  his  way, 
nor  in  the  least  instance  varied  from  his  usual  conduct,  to  avoid 
any  measure  you  might  choose  to  adopt  with  respect  to  him. 
It  is  on  the  purity  of  his  heart,  and  the  universal  utility  of  the 
principles  and  plans  which  his  writings  contain,  that  he  rests 
the  issue ;  and  he  will  not  dishonour  it  by  any  kind  of  subter- 
fuge. The  apartments  which  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  wri- 
ting the  work  last  winter,  he  has  continued  to  occupy  to  the 
present  hour,  and  the  solicitors  of  the  prosecution  knew  where 
to  find  him ;  .of  which  there  is  a  proof  in  their  own  office,  as 
fitr  back  as  the  21st  of  May,  and  also  in  the  office  of  my  own 
attorney. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  case,  that  the  reason  for 
proceeding  against  the  publisher  was,  as  Mr.  Dundas  stated* 
that  Mr.  Paine  could  not  be  found,  that  reason  can  now  exist 
lo  loiig«n 
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The  instant  that  I  was  informed  dint  an  infonnatfon  was 
pteparing  to  be  filed  against  me»  aa  the  anther  id,  I  beKerey 
one  of  the  moat  vaeftd  and  benevolent  books  erer  offered  to 
maiddbd,  I  dtreeted  my  attomejr  to  put  in  an  a]ipearance;  and 
as  I  shall  meet  the  proseention  fnlly  and  fairlfy  and  with  a 
good  and  upright  conseiencef  I  hate-  a  right  to  expect  that  no 
act  of  littleness  wfll  be  made  use  of  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution towards  influencing  the  future  issue  with  respect  to  the 
author.  This  expression  may,  perhaps,  appear  obscure  to  you, 
but  I  am  in  the  possession  of  some  matters  which  serve  to 
show  that  the  action  against  the  publisher  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  real  action.  If,  therefore,  any  persons  coneemed  in  the  pro- 
secution have  found  their  cause  so  weak,  as  to  make  it  appear 
convenient  to  them  to  enter  into  a  negociation  with  the  pub- 
lisher, whether  for  the  purpose  of  his  submitting  to  a  verdict, 
and  to  make  use  of  the  verdict  so  obtained  as  a  circumstance, 
by  way  of  precedent,  on  a  future  trial  against  myself ;  or  for 
any  other  purpose  not  fully  made  known  to  me ;  i(  I  say,  I 
have  cause  to  suspect  this  to  be  the  case,  I  shall  most  certainly 
withdraw  the  defence  I  should  otherwise  have  made,  or  pro- 
moted, on  his  (the  publisher's)  behalf,  and  leave  the  negocia- 
tors  to  themselves,  and  shall  reserve  the  whole  of  the  defence 
for  the  real  trial. 

But,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  this  matter  with  at 
least  the  appearance  of  fairness  and  openness,  that  shall  justify 
itself  before  the  public,  whose  cause  it  really  is,  (for  it  is  the 
right  of  public  discussion  and  investigation  that  is  questioned,) 
I  have  to  propose  to  you  to  cease  the  prosecution  against  the 
publisher ;  and  as  the  reason  or  pretext  can  no  longer  exist  for 
continuing  it  against  him  because  Mr.  Paine  could  not  be 
found,  that  you  would  direct  the  whole  process  against  me, 
with  whom  the  prosecuting  party  will  not  find  it  possible  to 
enter  into  any  private  negociation. 

I  will  do  the  cause  full  justice,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation,  as  for  my  own  reputation. 

Another  reason  for  discontinuing  the  process  against  the  pub- 
lisher is,  because  it  can  amount  to  nothing.  First,  because  a 
jury  in  London  cannot  decide  upon  the  fact  of  publishing  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  London,  and  therefore 
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file  wpik  xiMty  be  republished  over  and  oyer  again  in  every 
county  in  the  nation,  and  every  case  must  have  a  separate  pro- 
cess; and  by  the  time  that  three  or  four  hundred  prosecutions 
have  been  had,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  wOl  then  be  fully  open 
to  see  that  the  work  in  question  contains  a  plan  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  root  out  afl  the  abuses  of  government,  and  to  lessen 
the  taxes  of  the  nation  upwards  of  six  millions  annually. 

Secondly,  Because  though-the  gentlemen  of  London  may  be 
very  expert  in  understanding  their  particular  professions  and 
occupations,  and  how  to  make  business  contracts  with  govern- 
ment beneficial  to  themselves  as  individuals,  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion may  not  be  disposed  to  consider  them  sufficiently  qualified 
nor  authorized  to  determine  for  the  whole  nation  on  plans  of 
reform,  and  on  systems  and  principles  of  government  This 
would  be  in  effect  to  erect  a  jury  into  a  national  convention, 
instead  of  electing  a  convention,  and  to  lay  a  precedent  for 
the  probable  tyranny  of  juries,  under  the  pretence  of  support- 
ing their  rights. 

That  the  possibility  always  exists  of  packing  juries  will 
not  be  denied ;  and,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  where  government 
is  the  prosecutor,  more  especially  in  those  where  the  right 
of  public  discussion  and  investigation  of  principles  and  sys- 
tems of  government  is  attempted  to  be  suppressed  by  a  ver- 
dict, or  in  those  where  the  object  of  the  work  that  is  pro- 
secuted is  the  reform  of  abuse  and  the  abolition  of  sinecure 
places  and  pensions,  in  all  these  cases  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
will  itself  become  a  s.ubject  of  discussion  ;  and  therefore,  it 
furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  discontinuing  the  prose- 
cution against  the  publisher,  more  especially  as  it  is  not  a 
secret  that  there  has  been  a  negociation  with  him  for  se- 
cret purposes,  and  for  proceeding  against  me  only.  I  shall 
make  a  much  stronger  defence  than  what  I  believe  the 
Treasury  Solicitor's  agreement  with  him  will  permit  him 
to  do. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Burke,  finding  himself  defeated,  and  not 
bmng  able  to  make  any  answer  to  the  Rights  of  Jfon,  has 
been  one  of  the  promoters  of  this  prosecution ;  and  I  shall 
return  Ae  compliment  to  him  by  showing,  in  a  future  publica- 
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tion,  that  he  has  been  a  masked  pensioner  at  16001.  per  aimiBi 
for  about  ten  years. 

Thas  it  is  that  the  public  money  is  wasted,  and  the  dread  of 
public  investigation  is  produced. 

1  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  humble  serrant, 

THOHAS  PAINE. 


.1.* » 


•  •  • 
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TO  THE  ATTORNEY  GBNERALt 


ON   TBK 


PROSECUTION  AGAINST  THE  SECOND  PART  OF 

RIGHTS  OF  MAN. 


LKTTXm  THX  SXCOITD* 


8IB4 


PariSf  Nav.f  lltk  year  of  ike  RepMie. 


At  there  can  be  no  personal  resentment  between  two 
strangers,  I  write  this  letter  to  you,  as  a  man  against  whom  I 
hare  no  animosity. 

You  have,  as  Attorney  General,  commenced  a  prosecution 
against  me,  as  the  author  of  Rights  of  Man.  Had  not  mijr 
dut^,  in  consequence  of  my  being  elected  a  member  of  tlM 
National  Conyention  of  France,  called  me  from  England,  I 
should  have  staid  to  have  contested  the  injustice  of  that  prose- 
cution ;  not  upon  my  own  account,  for  I  cared  not  about  the 
prosecution,  but  to  have  defended  the  principles  I  had  ad* 
▼anced  in  the  work. 

The  duty  I  am  now  engaged  in  is  of  too  much  importance 
to  permit  me  to  trouble  myself  about  your  prosecution :  when 
I  hare  leisure,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  meet  you  on  that 
ground ;  but  as  I  now  stand,  whether  you  go  on  with  the  pro- 
secution, or  whether  yoii  do  not,  or  whether  you  obtain  a  Ter> 
diet,  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indiflbrenee  to  mo 
as  an  individual.  If  you  obtain  one,  (which  you  are  welcome 
lo^  if  you  can  get  it,)  it  cannot  aiect  me  either  in  person,  pro- 
perty, or  reputation,  otherwise  than  to  increase  die  latter ;  and 
with  respect  to  yourself^  it  is  as  consistent  that  you  obtain  ft 
Tordiet  against  the  man  in  the  moon  as  against  me :  neidier  do 

I  see  how  you  can  continue  the  prosecution  agaittstase^  as  yow 
Vol.  il  67 
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would  have  done  against  one  of.  your  own  people  wbo  had  ab- 
■ented  himself  beeaose  he  was  prosecuted :  what  passed  at  Do- 
ver proTes  that  my  departure  from  England  was  no  secret. 

My  necessary  absence  from  your  country  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  duty  here,  affords  the  opportuni^  of  knowing 
whether  the  prosecution  was  intended  against  Thomas  Paine, 
or  against  the  rights  of  the  people  of  England  to  inyestigate 
systems  and  principles  of  goTemment ;  for  as  I  cannot  now  be 
the  object  of  the  prosecution,  the  going  on  with  the  proseea- 
tion  will  show  that  something  else  was  the  object,  and  that 
something  else  can  be  no  other  than  the  people  of  England,  for 
it  is  against  thsir  rigktSf  and  not  against  me,  that  a  verdict  or 
sentence  can  operate,  if  it  can  operate  at  alL  Be  then  so  can- 
did as  to  tell  the  jury,  (if  you  choose  to  continue  the  process,) 
whom  it  is  yon  are  prosecuting,  and  on  whom  it  is  that  the  ver- 
dict is  to  falL 

But  I  have  other  reasons  than  those  I  have  mentioned  for 
writing  you  this  letter ;  and,  however  you  may  choose  to  inlsr- 
pret  them,  they  proceed  from  a  good  heart  The  time,  sir,  is 
becoming  too  serious  to  play  with  court  prosecutions,  and 
sport  with  national  rights.  The  terrible  examples  that  haye 
taken  place  here,  upon  men  who  less  than  a  year  ago  thouf^t 
themselTCS  as  secure  as  any  prosecuting  judge,  jury,  or  attor- 
ney general,  can  now  do  in  England,  ought  to  have  some 
weight  with  men  in  your  situation.  That  the  government  of 
England  is  as  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  perfection  of  fraud  and 
corruption  that  ever  took  place  since  governments  began,  is 
what  you  cannot  be  a  stranger  to,  unless  the  constant  halnt  of 
seeing  it  has  blinded  your  senses ;  but  though  you  may  not 
choose  to  see  it,  the  people  are  seeing  it  very  fast,  and  the  pro-' 
gross  is  beyond  what  you  may  choose  to  believe.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you,  or  I,  can  believe,  or  that  reason  can  make  any 
other  man  believe,  that  the  capacity  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Guelph,  or  any  of  his  profligate  sons,  is  necessary  to  the  go- 
vernment of  a  nation  ?  I  speak  to  you  as  one  man  ought  to 
speak  to  another ;  and  I  know  also,  that  I  speak  what  other 
people  are  beginning  to  think. 

That  you  cannot  obtain  a  verdict  (and  if  you  do,  it  Will  sig- 
nify nothing)  without  packing  a  jury,  (and  we  both  know  that 
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SQch  tricks  are  practited,)  is  what  I  hare  rery  good  reason  to 
believe.  I  have  gone  into  coffee-houses^  and  places  where  I 
was  unknown,  on  purpose  to  learn  the  currency  of  opinion, 
and  I  never  yet  saw  any  company  of  twelve  men  that  con- 
demned the  book ;  but  I  have  often  found  a  greater  number 
than  twelve  approving  it,  and  this  I  think  is  a  fidr  way  of  col- 
lecting the  natural  currency  of  opinion.  Do  not  then,  sir,  be 
the  instrument  of  drawing  twelve  men  into  a  situation  that  may 
be  injurious  to  them  afterwards.  I  do  not  speak  this  from  po- 
licy, but  from  benevolence ;  but  if  you  choose  to  go  on  with 
the  process,  I  make  it  my  request  to  you  that  you  will  read 
this  letter  in  court,  after  which  the  judge  and  the  jury  may  do 
as  they  please.  As  I  do  not  consider  myself  the  object  of  the 
prosecution,  neither  can  I  be  affected  by  the  issue,  one  way  or 
the  other,  I  shall,  though  a  foreigner  in  your  country,  sub- 
scribe as  much  money  as  any  other  man  towards  supporting 
the  right  of  the  nation  against  the  prosecution ;  and  it  is  for 
diis  purpose  only  that  I  shall  do  it 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

As  I  have  not  time  to  copy  letters,  you  will  excuse  the  cor- 
rections. 

P.  S.  I  intended,  had  I  staid  in  England,  to  have  published 
the  information,  with  my  remarks  upon  it,  before  the  trial 
eame  on ;  but  as  I  am  otherwise  engaged,  I  reserve  myself  tUl 
the  trial  is  over,  when  I  shall  reply  fully  to  every  thing  yon 
shall  advance. 


ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  BRINGING 
LOUIS  XVI.  IK)  TRIAL- 


Paris,  Nov.  90,  1798. 

CinisH  PREfliDsirr, 

AfS  I  do  not  know  preeisely  what  day  die  ConTentkA 
will  resume  the  disenssion  on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  and,  <ni 
account  of  mj  inability  to  express  myself  in  French,  I  cannot 
speak  at  the  trihune,  I  request  permission  to  deposit  in  your 
hands  the  enclosed  paper,  which  contains  my  opinion  on  dial 
subject  I  adopt  this  step  with  so  much  more  eagemeas,  b^ 
cause  circumstances  will  prore  to  what  a  depree  it  interests 
France,  that  Louis  XTI.  should  continue  to  enjoy  good  health. 
I  should  be  happy  if  the  Convention  would  hara  the  goodn< 
to  hear  this  paper  read  this  morning,  as  I  propose 
copy  of  it  to  London,  to*  be  printed  in  the  English  j 

A  Secretary  read  the  opinion  of  Tkomas 

I  think  that  Louis  XYI.  ought  to  be  tried ;  not  that  this  ad* 
rice  is  suggested  by  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  but  because  thb 
measure  appears  to  me  just,  lawful,  and  conformable  to  sound 
policy.  If  Louis  XVI.  is  innocent,  let  us  put  him  to  prove 
his  innocence;  if  he  is  guilty,  let  the  national  will  determine  if 
he  should  be  pardoned  or  punished ;  but  besides  the  motives 
which  personally  interest  Louis  XYIi,  there  are  others  which 
make  his  trial  necessary.  I  am  about  to  develope  these  mo« 
tives,  in  the  language  which  suits  them,  and  no  other.  I  forbid 
myself  the  use  of  equivocal  expression  or  of  mere  ceremony. 
There  was  formed  among  the  crowned  ruffians  of  Europe  a  con- 
spiracy, which  threatened  not  only  French  liberty,  but  jUkewise 
that  of  all  nations.  Every  thing  tends  to  make  it  be  believed* 
that  Louis  XVI.  was  the  partner  of  that  horde  of  conspirators. 
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Ton  bare  this  man  in  yonr  power,  and  he  is  at  present  the 
onlj  one  of  the  hand  of  whom  we  din  make  sure.  I  consider 
Lonis  XTI.  in  the  same  point  of  riew  as  the  two  first  robhers 
taken  up  in  the  affair  of  the  jewel  office,  their  trial  enabled  yon 
to  discoTer  the  gang  to  which  they  belonged.  We  hate  seen 
the  nnhappy  soldiers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  other 
powers  which  declared  themselTes  our  enemies,  torn  from 
their  fire^sides,  and  drawn  to  carnage  as  the  vilest  of  animals, 
to  sustain,  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  the  common  cause  of 
crowned  robbers.  They  loaded  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions 
with  taxes  to  support  Uie  expenses  of  the  war.  All  this  was 
not  done  solely  for  Louis  XYI.  Some  of  the  conspirators 
hare  acted  openly :  but  there  is  reason  to  presume,  diat  this 
conspiracy  is  composed  of  two  classes  of  robbers;  those  who 
kare  taken  up  arms,  and  those  ^o  hare  lent  to  their  cause 
secret  encouragement  and  clandestine  assistance:  and  it  is 
Indispensable  to  let  France  and  all  Europe  know  all  these  ac» 
compHees. 

A  little  time  after  the  National  Convention  was  constituted* 
liie  minister  for  foreign  affairs  presented  the  picture  of  all 
the  governments  of  Europe,  as  well  of  those  whose  hostilities 
were  public,  as  of  those  who  acted  with  a  mysterious  circum- 
spection. We  have  already  penetrated  into  some  part  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Guelph,  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  violent  pre- 
snmptions  affect  the  same  man«  his  court  and  ministers,  in 
quality  of  king  of  England. 

M.  Calonne  has  constantly  been  favoured  with  a  friendly 
reception  at  that  court.  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Smith,  secretary 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  at  Coblentz,  when  the  emigrants  were  assembling 
there ;  the  recal  of  the  English  ambassador ;  ^e  extravagant 
Joy  manifested  by  the  court  of  St  James'  at  the  false  report  of 
the  defeat  of  Ihimourier,  when  it  caused  it  to  be  communicated 
by  Lord  Elgin,  then  minister  of  Great  Britain  at  Brussels-^ 
aB  these  cireumstances  render  him  extremely  smpicious ;  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVL,  will  probably  ftimish  more  decisive  proofik 

The  long  subsisting  dtar  of  a  revolution  in  England,  could» 
I  beKeve,  singly,  prevent  that  court  from  manifesting  as  much 
publicity  in  its  operation  as  Austria  and  Prussia.  Another 
reason  could  be  added  to  this;  the  consequential  decrease  of 
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creditt  by  meant  of  which  alone  all  the  ancient  goTemmento 
could  obtain  fresh  loans ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  probability 
of  a  revolution  increased,  whoever  should  furnish  towards  the 
new  loans  must  expect  to  lose  his  stock. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  fights  only 
as  far  as  he  is  -paid :  he  has  been  for  several  years  in  the  pay 
of  the  court  of  London.  If  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  could 
bring  it  to  light,  that  this  detestable  dealer  in  human  flesh  has 
been  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes  levied  on  the  people 
of  England,  it  would  be  but  doing  justice  to  that  nation,  to 
inform  them  of  that  fact ;  it  would  at  the  same  time  give  to 
France  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  character  of  that  court, 
which  has  not  ceased  to  be  the  most  intriguing,  ever  since  its 
connexion  with  Germany. 

Louis  XVI.,  considered  as  an  individual,  is  an  object  be- 
neath the  notice  of  the  republic;  but  when  he  is  looked  upon 
as  a  part  of  that  band  of  conspirators,  as  a  criminal  whose  trial 
may  lead  all  the  nations  in  the  world  to  a  knowledge  and  de- 
testation of  the  disastrous  system  of  monarchy,  and  the  plots 
and  intrigues  of  their  own  courts,  he  ought  to  be,  and  must  be 
tried. 

If  the  crimes  for  which  Louis  XVI.  is  arraigned,  were  abso- 
lutely personal  to  him,  wit&out  reference  to  geneml  conspira- 
cies, and  confined  to  the  afiairs  of  France,  the  motives  of  invio- 
lability, that  folly  of  the  moment,  might  have  been  urged  in 
his  behalf  with  some  appearance  of  reason ;  but  as  he  is  ar- 
raigned not  only  on  the  part  of  France,  but  for  having  con- 
spired against  all  Europe,  we  ought  to  use  every  means  in  our 
power  to  discover  the  whole  extent  of  that  conspiracy.  France 
is  now  a  republic  :  she  has  completed  her  revolution  ;  but  she 
cannot  earn  all  the  advantages  arising  from  it,  as  long  as  she  ia 
environed  with  despotical  governments;  their  armies  and  ma- 
rine oblige  her  likewise  to  keep  troops  and  ships  in  readiness. 
It  is,  therefore,  her  immediate  interest,  that  all  nations  be  as 
free  as  herself;  that  revolutions  be  universal ;  and  since  Louis 
XVI.  can  serve  to  prove,  by  the  flagitiousness  of  government 
in  general,  the  necessity  of  revolutions,  she  ought  not  to  let 
slip  so  precious  an  opportunity. 

The  despots  of  Europe  have  formed  alliances  to  preserve 
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their  respective  authority,  and  to  perpetuate  the  oppression  of 
nations ;  this  is  Xhe  end  which  they  proposed  to  themselves,  in 
making  an  invasion  on  the  French  territory.  They  dread  the 
effect  of  tlie  French  revolution  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  coun- 
tries; and  in  hopes  of  preventing  it,  they  are  come  to  try  to 
destroy  that  revolution,  before  it  should  have  attained  its  per- 
fect maturity.  Their  attempt  has  not  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess :  France  has  already  vanquished  their  armies ;  but  it  is 
left  to  her  to  sound  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy,  to  disco- 
ver, to  expose  to  the  eyes  of  the  universe,  those  despots  who 
had  the  infamy  to  take  part  in  it ;  and  the  universe  expects  of 
her  that  act  of  justice. 

These  are  my  motives  for  demanding  that  Louis  XYI.  be 
judged ;  and  it  is  in  this  sole  point  of  view,  that  his  trial  ap- 
pears to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  republic. 

As  to  what  regards  inviolability,  I  would  not  have  such  a 
motive  to  be  mentioned.  Seeing  no  longer  in  Louis  XVI.  but 
a  weak-minded  and  narrow-spirited  individual,  ill-bred,  like 
ail  his  colleagues,  given,  as  it  is  said,  to  frequent  excesses  of 
drunkenness,  and  whom  the  National  Assembly  raised  again 
imprudently  on  a  throne  which  was  not  made  for  him,  if  we 
•how  him  hereafter  some  pity,  it  shall  not  be  the  result  of  the 
burlesque  idea  of  a  pretended  inviolability. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


SPEECH  m  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION, 

ON  THK  dVSSTION, 

MSHALLi  OR  SHALL  NOT,  A  BESPITE  OF  THE  SENTENCB 

OF  LOUIS  XV L  TAKE  PLACE  r 


I  HATS  Toted  for  the  detention  of  Loniii  and  hie  benieb- 
■lent  eAer  the  war,  bat  I  am  much  afraid  that  the  epeedj  cze- 
cution  of  the  sentence  of  Louia  will  rather  pass  for  a  deed  of 
▼engeanee  than  a  measure  of  jostice.  I  wish  the  Convention 
bad  voted  as  the  nation  would ;  I  mean  for  imprisonment 

The  United  States  of  America  have  the  vtmoet  veneration 
for  Louis,  who  gave  them  liberty.  And  I  can  pledge  myself 
lo  youy  that  the  sentence  of  Louis  will  overwhelm  all  the 
Americans  with  consternation.  And  remember,  that  it  is  they 
who  will  alone  supply  you  with  all  the  timber  and  naval  stores 
you  shall  want  in  the  maritime  war  you  are  about  to  declare. 
The  north  of  Europe  is  ready  to  bring  its  forces  against  you. 
You  mean  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Philadelphia ;  my  sincere 
wish  is»  that  he  may  announce  to  the  Americans,  that  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  France,  from  pure  friendship  to  America, 
has  consented  to  respite  the  sentence  of  Louis. 

Citizens,  let  not  a  neighbouring  despot  enjoy  the  satis&ction 
of  seeing  that  man  mount  the  scaffold,  who  has  broke  the  irons 
of  the  Americans. 
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The  latest  news  from  New-Orleans,  in  a  letter  from  Major 
Claiborne,  dated  New-Orleans,  August  29th,  says,  **  It  in 
now  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  when  letters  must  go  to 
the  Post-office.  I  have  waited  to  give  you  some  information 
from  Natchitoches,  in  case  any  should  arrire,  but  no  dispatches 
Are  received  from  Governor  Claiborne,  nor  do  we  hear  any 
iking  more  of  (the  Spanish)  Governor  Taxos  and  his  nine 
hundred  men. 

**  The  city  of  New-Orleans  is  in  perfect  tranquillity^  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  and  of  the  country^  (Louisiana)  continue 
to  enjoy  good  health.^^ 

Carpenter's  emissary  paper  asserted  a  few  days  ago,  that 
terrible  discontents  existed  in  Louisiana,  and  that  Buonaparte 
would  avail  himself  thereof^  and  seize  upon  that  country.  The 
tnan  who  asserts  and  circulates  false  reports  ought  to  be  pro- 
secuted. The  press  is  free  for  the  discussion  of  principle^  but 
not  for  lying. 

Pierpoint  Edwards  has  taken  the  liars  and  alarmists  of  Con- 
necticut in  hand,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  let  those  of  New-York 
escape. 

We  have  in  all  our  cities  and  sea  ports,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men,  chiefly  dry  good  merchants,  who  are  parties  or 
agents  of  British  merchants ;  these  men  want  to  embroil  us 
with  France  and  Spain,  and  there  is  no  lying  they  will  stick  at 
to  promote  it ;  but  they  had  better  pack  themselves  off,  for  if 
Buonaparte  should  come,  as  they  predict,  and  ought  to  be 
afraid  of,  he  will  trim  their  jackets,  and  make  them  pay  the  ex  - 
pense  ;  and  as  to  Carpenter,  his  nose  will  go  to  the  grindstone* 
But  the  fellow,  if  caught,  will  turn  informer,  and  impeach  his 
employers.  "  Here,''  he  will  say,  ^  is  my  list  of  subscribers, 
fall  on  them.  I  will  show  you  where  they  live,  and  where 
their  property  is." 

The  continual  abuse  and  blackguardism  in  Carpenter's  paper 
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against  France  and  Spain  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  If  he 
must  do  it,  let  him  go  back  to  his  own  country  and  do  it 
France  has  always  behaved  with  honour  to  the  United  States, 
and  we  are  perfectly  easy  on  that  score.  It  was  by  her  aid  we 
drove  off  the  British  invaders  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  if 
she  has  a  mind  to  come  and  drive  off  the  scoundrels  and  British 
emissaries  that  seek  to  embroil  the  United  States  and  France 
with  each  other,  we  will  not  fortify  New-York  to  prevent  it 
Let  those  pay  the  expense  of  fortifying  who  expose  it  to  dan- 
ger. The  cheapest  way  to  fortify  New-York,  will  be  to  banish 
the  scoundrels  that  infest  it  When  we  are  a  peaceable  people, 
and  mind  our  own  business,  and  let  other  nations  and  govern- 
ments alone,  we  shall  not  stand  in  need  of  fortifications ;  but 
when  we  give  protection  and  encouragement  to  foreign  emis- 
saries, we  must  expect  trouble. 

It  is  but  a  little  time  since  the  British  ministry  sent  several 
of  its  emissaries  to  some  of  the  states  of  Germany,  to  carry  on 
conspiracies  against  France,  and  when  the  French  government 
found  it  out,  they  sent  an  armed  force  and  seized  those  emissa- 
ries. Two  of  the  English  ministers  resident  at  those  German 
states  had  to  fly  the  country.  The  English  minister,  Drake, 
who  was  at  Munich,  was  one  of  them.  It  is  not  because  New- 
York  is  more  remote  from  France  than  those  states  were,  that 
conspiracies  can  be  carried  on  with  greater  safety,  or  ought  to 
be  permitted.  Two  or  three  thousand  French  troops  would 
soon  scour  New- York,  and  carry  off  a  cargo  of  conspirators. 
The  Feds  who  encourage  Carpenter  (this  emissary's  name  is 
Cullen)  are  cutting  their  own  throats. 

This  man,  Carpenter,  for  this  is  the  name  he  goes  by  at  pre- 
sent, is  now  a  professed  British  emissary.  He  has  been  run- 
ning over  the  world  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  he  has  taken 
up  his  residence  at  New-York,  to  carry  on  his  treason  against 
the  peace  of  the  United  States.  In  the  height  of  his  folly, 
madness,  and  ignorance,  he  has  proposed  in  two  or  three  of  his 
late  papers,  (beginning  with  that  of  Oct  6th,)  that  the  United 
States  should  join  England  in  a  war  against  France  and  Spain, 
and  enter  into  an  alliance  with  her.  A  man  never  turns  a 
rogue  but  he  turns  a  fool,  and  this  is  always  the  case  with  emis- 
saries. 
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Docs  not  this  foolish  fellow  see  that  all  those  powers  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  that  formed  alliances  with  England  hare 
been  ruined  ?  The  late  coalition  against  France  consisted  of  fire 
hundred  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  England,  and  every  one  of 
the  powers  concerned  in  that  coalition  has  had  to  repent  it. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  is  dismissed  from  his  rank  as  empe- 
ror. The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  been  beaten  into  humiliation 
and  peace.  The  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  have  been 
reduced  to  a  narrow  compass,  and  the  remaining  part  obliged 
to  pay  tribute.  The  King  of  Naples  has  lost  his  dominions. 
The  Elector  of  Hanover  has  lost  his  electorate. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  forming  alliances  with  England  ;  yet 
with  all  these  examples  of  ruin  staring  us  in  the  face,  this  emis- 
sary of  corruption.  Carpenter,  or  Cullen,  or  whatever  his  tra- 
velling name  may  be,  wants  the  United  States  to  run  their  head 
into  the  fiery  furnace  of  a  war  on  the  part  of  England.  This 
emissary  had  better  pack  himself  off,  for  we  have  those  among 
us  who  know  him. 

THOMAS  PAINE, 

OcU  11, 1806, 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  FEDERALISTS 
TO  DECLARE  THEIR  PRINCIPLES- 


Thk  old  names  of  Whig  and  Thry  have  given  place  to  the 
later  names  of  Republicans  and  Federalists ;  hy  contraction 
Feds.  The  word  Republican  contains  some  meaning,  though 
not  very  positive,  except  that  it  is  the  opposite  of  monarchy ; 
but  the  word  Federalist  contains  none.  It  is  merely  a  name 
without  a  meaning.  It  may  apply  to  a  gang  of  thieves  fede- 
ralized to  commit  robbery,  or  to  any  other  kind  of  association. 
When  men  form  themselves  into  political  parties,  it  is  custom- 
ary with  them  to  make  a  declaration  of  their  principles.  But 
the  Feds  do  not  declare  what  their  principles  are ;  from  which 
we  may  infer,  that  either  they  have  no  principles,  and  are 
mere  snarlerSf  or  that  their  principles  are  too  bad  to  be  told. 
Their  object,  however,  is  to  get  possession  of  power ;  and  their 
caution  is  to  conceal  the  use  they  will  make  of  it.  Such  men 
ought  not  to  be  trusted. 

The  Republicans,  on  the  contrary,  are  open  and  frank,  in 
declaring  their  principles,  for  they  are  of  a  nature  that  requires 
no  concealment  The  more  they  are  published  and  understood, 
the  more  they  are  approved. 

The  principles  of  the  Republicans  are,  to  support  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  government,  and  to  leave  it  an  inheritance 
to  their  children;  to  cultivate  peace  and  civil  manners  with  all 
nations,  as  the  surest  means  of  avoiding  wars,  and  never  to 
embroil  themselves  in  the  wars  of  other  nations,  nor  in  foreign 
coalitions  ;  to  adjust  and  settle  all  differences  that  might  arise 
with  foreign  nations,  by  explanation  and  negotiation  in  pre- 
ference to  the  sword,  if  it  can  be  done ;  to  have  no  more  taxes 
than  are  necessary  for  the  decent  support  of  government ;  to 
pay  every  man  for  his  service,  and  to  have  no  more  servants 
than  are  wanted. 
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The  Republicans  hold,  as  a  fixed  incontroirertible  principle, 
that  sovereignty  resides  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  persons  they  elect  are  the  representatives  of  that 
sovereignty  itself.  They  know  of  no  such  thing  as  hereditary 
government,  or  of  men  bom  to  govern  them;  for,  besides  the 
injustice  of  it,  it  never  can  be  known  before  they  are  born  whe- 
ther they  will  be  wise  men  or  fools. 

The  Republicans  now  challenge  the  Federalists  to  declare 
their  principles.  But  as  the  Federalists  have  never  yet  done 
this,  and  most  probably  never  will,  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
what  their  principles  are  from  the  conduct  they  have  exhibited. 

The  Federalists  opposed  the  suppression  of  the  internal 
taxes  laid  on  in  the  stupid,  expensive,  and  unprincipled  ad- 
ministration of  John  Adams;  though  it  was  at  that  time  evi- 
dent, and  experience  has  since  confirmed  it  for  a  fact,  that 
those  taxes  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  offices 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  number  of  their  dependents  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  From  this  conduct  of  theirs  we  infer, 
that  could  the  Federalists  get  again  into  power,  they  would 
again  load  the  country  with  internal  taxes. 

The  Federalists,  while  in  power,  proposed  and  voted  for 
a  standing  army,  and  in  order  to  induce  the  country  to  con- 
sent to  a  measure  so  unpopular  in  itself,  they  raised. and  cir- 
culated the  febricated  falsehood  that  France  was  going  to 
send  an  army  to  invade  the  United  States ;  and  to  prevent 
being  detected  in  this  He,  and  to  keep  the  country  in  igno- 
rance, they  passed  a  law  to  prohibit  all  commerce  and  in- 
tercourse with  France.  As  the  pretence  for'  which  a  stand- 
ing army  was  to  be  raised  had  no  existence,  not  even  in  their 
own  brain,  for  it  was  a  wilfnl  Ke,  we  have  a  right  to  infer, 
that  the  object  of  the  Federal  faction  in  raising  that  army, 
was  to  overthrow  the  representative  system  of  government, 
and  to  establish  a  government  of  war  and  taxes  on  the  cor- 
rupt principles  of  the  English  government;  and  that,  could 
they  get  again  into  power,  they  would  again  attempt  the  same 
thing. 

As  to  the  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  falsehoods  of 
the  Federal  faction,  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  counted. 
When  Spain  shut  up  the  port  of  New-Orleans,  so  as  to  ex- 
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elude  from  it  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
faction  in  congress  bellowed  out  for  war*  and  the  Federal  pa« 
pers  echoed  the  cry.  T]ie  faction,  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, declared  New-Orleans  to  be  of  such  vast  importance, 
that  without  it  the  western  states  would  be  ruined.  But  mark 
the  change !  No  sooner  was  the  cession  of  New-Orleans  and 
the  territory  of  Louisiana  obtained  by  peaceable  negotiation, 
and  for  many  times  less  expense  than  a  war,  with  all  its  uncer- 
tainties of  success,  would  have  cost,  than  this  self-same  faction 
gave  itself  the  lie,  and  represented  the  place  as  of  no  Talue. 
According  to  them,  it  was  worth  fighting  for  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, but  not  worth  having  quietly  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense.  It  has  been  said  of  a  thie^  that  he  had  rather  steal 
a  purse  than  find  one,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Federalists  on 
this  occasion  corresponds  with  that  saying.  But  all  these  in- ' 
consistencies  become  understood,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Federal  faction  are  an  English  faction,  and  that 
they  follow,  like  a  satellite,  the  variations  of  their  principal. 
Their  continual  aim  has  been  and  still  is,  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  a  war  with  France  and  Spain.  This  is  an  English 
scheme,  and  the  papers  of  the  faction  give  every  provocation 
that  words  can  give,  to  provoke  France  to  hostilities.  The 
bugbear  held  up  by  them  is,  that  Buonaparte  will  attack 
Louisiana.  This  is  an  invention  of  the  British  emissary,  Culr 
len,  alias  Carpenter,  and  the  association  of  the  Federalists,  at 
least  some  of  them,  with  this  miserable  emissary,  involves  their 
own  characters  in  suspicion. 

The  Republicans,  as  before  said,  are  open,  bold,  and  candid 
in  declaring  their  principles.  They  are  no  skulkers.  Let, 
then,  the  Federalists  declare  theirs. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Oct.  17, 1806. 


LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 


T%e  Author  of  the  following  paper  never  writes  on  principle, 
without  communicating  to  the  public  something  which,  if  not 
new,  is  told  in  a  new  way.  The  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  a 
subject  of  the  first  importance.  He  would  gratify  me,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  render  an  essential  service  to  the  community, 
by  publishing  at  large  his  thoughts  upon  it. — Cheetham,  of 
Oct  20,  1806. 

Of  the  term  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

Ths  writer  of  this  remembers  a  remark  made  to  him  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  concerning  the  English  newspapers,  which  at  that 
time,  1787,  while  Mr.  Jefferson  was  minister  at  Paris,  were 
most  vulgarly  abusive.  The  remark  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  Federal  papers  of  America.  The  remark  was,  that  **  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  re- 
straint of  the  press  was  intended  to  do.  If  the  restraint,  said 
he,  was  to  prevent  things  being  told,  and  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press  prevents  things  being  believed  when  they  are  told.'* 
"We  have  in  this  state  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
The  number  of  Federal  papers  in  the  city  and  state  of  New- 
York,  are  more  than  five  to  one  to  the  number  of  Republican 
papers,  yet  the  majority  of  the  elections  go  always  against  the 
Federal  papers,  which  is  demonstrative  evidence  that  the  licen- 
tiousness of  those  papers  are  destitute  of  credit 

Whoever  has  made  observations  on  the  characters  of  nations 
will  find  it  generally  true,  that  the  manners  of  a  nation,  or  of 
a  party,  can  be  better  ascertained  from  the  character  of  its 
press  than  from  any  other  public  circumstance.  If  its  press  is 
licentious,  its  manners  are  not  good.  Nobody  believes  a  com- 
mon liar,  or  a  common  dcfamer* 
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Nothing  is  more  common  with  printers,  especially  of  news- 
papers, than  the  continual  cry  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press^  as 
if  because  they  are  printers,  they  are  to  have  more  priTileges 
than  other  people.  As  the  term  **  Liberty  of  the  Press*'*  is 
adopted  in  this  country  without  being  understood,  I  will  state 
the  origin  of  it,  and  show  what  it  meano.  The  term  comes 
from  England,  and  the  case  was  as  follows : 

Prior  to  what  is  in  England  called  the  revolution^  which  was 
in  1688,  no  work  could  be  published  in  that  country,  without 
first  obtaining  the  permission  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
government  for  inspecting  works  intended  for  publication. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  France,  except  that  in  France  there 
were  forty  who  were  called  censors^  and  in  England  there  was 
but  one,  called  Imprimateur. 

At  the  revolution,  the  office  of  Imprimateur  was  abolished, 
and  as  works  could  then  be  published  without  first  obtaining 
the  permission  of  the  government  officer,  the  press  was,  in 
consequence  of  that  abolition,  said  to  be  free,  and  it  was  from 
this  circumstance  that  the  term  Liberty  of  the  Press  arose. 
The  press,  which  is  a  tongue  to  the  eye,  was  then  put  exactly 
in  the  case  of  the  human  tongue.  A  man  does  not  ask  liberty 
before  hand  to  say  something  he  has  a  mind  to  say,  but  he  be- 
comes answerable  afterwards  for  the  atrocities  he  may  utter. 
In  like  manner,  if  a  man  makes  the  press  utter  atrocious 
things,  he  becomes  as  answerable  for  them  as  if  he  had  uttered 
them  by  word  of  mouth.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  said  in  his  inaH- 
gural  speech,  that  ^^  error  of  opinion  might  be  tolerated^  when 
reason  was  left  free  to  combat  i/."  This  is  sound  philosophy  in 
cases  of  error.  But  there  is  a  difi[*erence  between  error  aud 
licentiousness. 

Some  lawyers  in  defending  their  chents,  for  the  generality 
of  law}'ers,  like  Swiss  soldiers,  will  fight  on  either  side,  have 
often  given  their  opinion  of  what  they  defined  the  liberty  of 
the  press  to  be.  One  said  it  was  this,  another  said  it  was  that, 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  case  they  were  pleading.  Now 
these  men  ought  to  have  known  that  the  term,  liberty  of  thr 
press,  arose  from  a  fact,  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Impri- 
mateur, and  that  opinion  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  case.  The 
term  refers  to  the  fact  of  printing  free  from  prior  restraint^ 
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md  not  at  all  to  the  matter  printed,  whether  good  or  bad.   Tlie 

public  at  large,  or  in  case  of  prosecution,  a  jury  of  the  country, 

will  be  judges  of  the  matter. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Oct.  10,  1806. 
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THE  EMISSARY  CULLEN,  OTHERWISE 

CARPENTER. 


In  Cullen's  emissary  paper,  clandestinely  entitled  ''The 
People's  Friend,"  of  October,  is  a  piece  signed  Hamilton^  in 
which  several  notorious  falsifications  are  made  from  a  poblir 
cation  of  mine,  entitled  Communication,  in  the  (New-York) 
American  Citizen,  of  October  11,  and  the  fabificktions  thus 
made,  are  imposed  upon  the  public  as  literal  extracts  fr<Hn 
that  communication. 

On  Saturday,  October  18,  I  made  a  written  copy  of  those 
falsifications,  and  desired  a  friend*  of  mine  to  call  on  CuUen, 
or  Carpenter,  or  whatever  his  travelling  name  may  be,  and 
read  the  said  fabifications  to  him,  and  also  a  note  written  by 
myself,  in  my  own  name,  asking  him  if  he  was  the  writer  of 
those  fabifications,  and  of  the  piece  signed  Hamilton^  from 
which  I  had  copied  them,  or  to  declare  who  the  writer  of  them 
was. 

The  gentleman  who  undertook  to  see  Carpenter  upon  this 
business,  called  at  his  (Carpenter's)  printing-office  the  next 
day,  but  could  get  no  intelligence  of  him.  He  then  lefr  word 
with  the  person  in  the  office,  that  he  would  call  again  the  next 
day,  Monday,  and  that  he  had  something  to  communicate  to 
Mr.  Carpenter.  The  gentleman  called  accordingly,  but  Car- 
penter was  not  to  be  found.  He  lefl  the  same  message  for 
the  next  day,  Tuesday,  and  called  the  third  time,  but  Carpenter 
was  not  to  be  found.  He  then  inquired  of  the  persons  in  the 
office,  who  appeared  to  belong  to  it,  where  Carpenter  lived  or 
lodged.  They  said  they  did  not  know,  but  they  believed  it 
was  a  good  way  off.  They  also  told  him  he  might  leave  his 
message  with  them;  but  as  the  gentleman's  business  was  to  see 
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Carpenter,  and  to  read  a  message  to  him  from  me, 
he  found,  after  calling  three  times,  that  Carpenter  kept  hvp^^ 
self  obscured,  he  came  away,  and  I  desired  him  to  call  nq 
more.  -       -  ^ 

An  emissary  is  always  a  skulking  character.  His  businesa 
is  lying  and  deceiving.  He  shuns  the  public,  and  is  afraid 
that  every  inquiry  about  him  is  for  the  purpose  of  apprehend- 
ing him. 

The  publication  of  mine,  entitled  Communication^  in  the 
American  Citizen  of  October  11,  which  CuUen,  or  Carpen* 
ter,  in  his  paper  of  October  13,  has  falsified,  was  written  to 

» 

impress  on  the  mind  of  the  people  of  New- York,  some  ap- 
prehension of  the  danger  to  which  they  might  expose  tbem-; 
selves  and  the  city,  by  giving  protection  and  encouragement 
to  the  emissary  of  one  belligerent  nation  to  the  injury  of  an* 
other  belligerent  nation. 

The  United  States  profess  to  be  a  neutral  nation,  and  as 
such  she  cannot  harbour  an  emissary  of  either  of  the  belli- 
gerent nations.  If  th^t  emissary  be  demanded  by  the  party 
injured,  the  nation  harbouring  him  must  give  him  up,  or  take 
the  consequence.  Nations  do  not  settle  their  disputes  by  law- 
suits; for  there  is  no  court  to  try  such  disputes  in.  They 
complain  first  of  some  real  or  supposed  injury,  and  if  it  is  not 
explained  or  redressed  by  the  government  they  complain  to, 
they  redress  themselves ;  for  nations,  with  respect  to  each 
other,  are  like  individuals  in  a  state  of  nature.  We  have  no 
laws  respecting  emissaries,  and  therefore  emissaries  are  a  sort 
of  outlaws^  that  must  take  just  what  fare  or  fate  they  meet 
with.  They  are  not  entitled  to  protection.  They  violate, 
like  spies,  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  expose  to  danger  the 
place  that  harbours  them. 

In  the  piece  entitled  Communication,  before  spoken  of,  I 
stated  that  the  British  ministry  sent  emissaries  to  some  of  the 
States  of  Germany  to  carry  on  conspiracies  against  France, 
and  that  when  the  French  government  found  it  out,  they  sent 
an  armed  force  and  seized  those  emissaries,  and  that  two  of 
the  English  ministers,  resident  at  those  German  states,  had  to  fly 
the  country.  Drake,  the  English  minister  at  Munich,  was  one 
of  them.     "  It  is  not,"  said  I,  *'  because  New-York  is  more 
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remote  from  France  than  those  states  were,  that  conspiracies 
can  be  carried  on  with  greater  safety,  or  ought  to  be  penmi- 
ted.  Two.  or  three  thousand  French  troops  would  soon  scour 
New-York,  and  carry  ojf  a  cargo  of  conspirators.^^  Carpen- 
ter, among  other  falsiEcations,  has  falsified  this  passage,  which 
was  a  caution  against  the  danger  of  harbouring  him,  and  made 
it  into  an  invitation  for  two  or  three  thousand  French  troops 
to  come  over  and  plunder  the  ^^  merchants.**  If  Carpenter 
should  be  prosecuted  and  convicted  of  lyings  he  cannot  com- 
plain his  sentence  is  hard.  Buf  lying  is  so  naturally  the  mo- 
ther tongue  of  an  emissary,  that  truth  is  to  him  like  a  foreign 
language.  The  cases  I  stated,  with  respect  to  emissaries  sent 
by  the  British  ministry  to  Germany,  ought  to  hare  put  the 
Federalists  of  New-York  on  their  guard,  for  their  own  safety 
sake,  not  to  countenance  or  encourage  Carpenter.  This  was 
the  more  necessary  for  the  men  calling  themselves  Federal- 
ists to  do,  because  their  own  political  character  is  rery  doubt- 
fuL  They  have  never  declared  what  their  principles  are, 
or  for  what  purpose  they  are  federalized.  Their  language  is 
abuse  instead  of  argument ;  and  as  far  as  their  conduct  disco- 
vers their  motives,  for  as  to  principles  they  have  nonCf  their 
leaders  are  an  English  faction,  disaffected  to  the  peace  of  the 
United  States. 

Carpenter  came  to  the  United  States .  about  the  same  time 
that  Pitt,  whose  meanness  was  equal  to  his  ignorance,  sent  his 
emissaries  into  Germany.  Carpenter  is  the  successor  of  Por- 
cupine ;  he  is  his  equal  in  blackguardism  but  not  in  wit.  The 
one  had  talents,  the  other  is  a  fool  that  has  not  talents  enough 
to  be  a  knave.  I  am  not  entering  into  a  contest  with  this 
emissary.  I  am  exposing  him,  and  putting  the  Federalists,  or 
rather  those  who  have  been  deceived  by  that  faction,  on  their 
guard  agayist  him,  and  having  done  so,  /  leave  them.  The 
Republicans  have  nothing  to  fear.  They  are  not  the  abettors 
of  conspiracies  against  a  friendly  power. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Oct.  28,  1800. 


COMMUNICATION  ON  CULLEN. 


A.8  it  happens  that  Duane,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Aurora,  knows  the  emissary  Cullen,  who  goes  hy  the  name  ot 
Carpenter,  and  is  the  editor  of  a  paper  in  New-York,  which, 
emissary  like,  he  calls  the  People's  Friend,  I  send  you  some 
ei^tracts  from  the  Aurora  of  October  28,  respecting  this  emis- 
sary.   The  extracts  are  as  follows : — 

**  Two  of  the  Anglo-Federal  editors  of  New-York  have 
fidlen  upon  their  new  associate,  Cullen,  (who  calls  himself  Car- 
penter.) Cullen  has  let  out  his  English  agency  too  openly, 
and  Coleman  tells  him  so — ^he  does  not  blame  Cullen  for  wish- 
ing or  endeavouring  to  promote  an  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, with  England,  but  for  letting  the  thing  out  so  openly, 
and  thereby  opposing  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  country, 
the  worst  effect  of  which  he  considers  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Anglo-Federal  party.  The  New- York  Commercial  Advertiser 
is  also  very  hard  on  Cullen's  English  devotion,  and  fairly  takes 
the  ground  in  opposition,  to  this  English  emissary.  Cullen 
feels  it,  and  comes  forth  in  an  inflated  palaver.  He  says,  that 
his  departure  from  England  was  owing  to  a  miscarriage,  but 
what  kind  of  a  mbcarriage  he  has  not  said. 

**  Cullen  roars  out  lustily  about  his  personal  deportment,  of 
which  he  knows  the  editor  of  this  paper  (the  Aurora)  could 
give  a  very  humourous  account,  if  he  were  disposed  to  indulge 
in  private  anecdote. 

**  Perhaps  the  city  of  Calcutta  never  exhibited  so  dirty  and 
debauched  a  character  as  this  now  delicate  Mr.  Cullen,  alias 
Carpenter.  This  Cullen,  with  whom  the  writer  of  this  article 
(Duane)  never  held  intercourse  in  India,  but  whom  he  fre- 
quently saw  and  pitied  in  the  condition  hinted  at,  addressed 
himself  to  the  editor  of  this  paper  (the  Aurora)  in  the  gallery 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  in  the  winter  of  1796,  the 
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editor  of  this  paper  (the  Aurora)  beiiig  then  a  reporter  ^t  m 
apirited  paper  called  the  Telegraph.  A  gentleman  who  also 
reported  for  one  of  the  public  printis  seeing  this  Cullen  in 
conversation  with  the  present  editor  of  this  paper,  (the  Au- 
rora,) gare  the  following  friendly  hint  •  Do  jovl  know  that 
man  Cullen  ?*  I  never  had  any  personal  acquaintance  with  him; 
I  have  seen  him,  and  heard  much  about  him,  inCalcutta.  *  Let 
me  tell  you,  (replied  the  gentleman,)  that  if  you  cultivate  thai 
man*s  acquaintance,  you  must  relinquish  your  present  acquaint- 
ance, for  none  of  the  respectable  writers  for  the  puUic  papers 
will  associate  with  him !'  The  hint  was  not  at  all  oiecessary ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  discourse  (meaning  the  discourse  with 
Cullen)  consisted  in  telling  the  editor  of  this,  paper  (the  Au- 
rora) his  name,  and  that  he  was  the  same  .person  who  had  been 
formerly  at  Calcutta.  This  (says  the  editor  of  the  Aurora)  is 
the  modest  character  (meaning  Cullen,  now  Carpenter)  who 
talks  of  delicacy  and  veracity,  like  Mother  Cole  of  religion  and 
chastity.  [N.  B.  Mother  Cole  is  the  hypocritical  old  bawd 
spoken  of  in  Footers  comedy  of  the  Minor.) 

'^  There  is  not  (continues  the  Aurora)  more  than  a  slight 
shade  of  difference  between  Cullen  and  Coleman — they  both 
hold  the  same  maxims  in  politics^  for  principles  thay  have  none, 
and  the  true  foundation  of  their  bickering  is,  that  the  New- 
York  portion  of  the  million  which  Cobbett  (that  is^  Porcupine) 
says  is  cxpended'by  England  in  America,  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  compensate  so  many  competitors." 


That  the  Federal  faction  associated  with  the  emissary  Cullertr 
is  proved  by  tlieir  advertising  their  nomination  of  charter  offi- 
cers in  his  paper.  They  now  begin  to  cast  him  off.  Two  of 
the  Federal  editors,  Coleman  and  Lewis,  have  each  of  them 
published  against  him.  How  is  this  change  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  For  every  change  must  have  a  motive. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Citizen,  of  October  28,  under  the 
signature  of  "  A  Republican,"  supposes  the  cause  to  be  jea- 
lousy of  Cullen  as  their  literary  rival ;  but  there  could  be  no 
occasion  for  this,  for  Cullen  is  but  a  poor  creature.  The  PhiU 
adelphia  Aurora,  of  thc28ih,  concludes  it  to  be  a  quarrel  about 
the  division  of  the  spoil,  that  is,  about  the  division  of  the  mil- 
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lion  pounds  sterling,  which  Cobbett  (Porcupine)  says,  the  En- 
glish government  expends  in  America.  The  more  fool  they 
for  doing  so — for  though  the  generality  of  newsps^per  printers 
may  be  bought  or  hired  to  print  any  thing,  the  farmers,  who 
are  the  main  stay  of  the  country,  care  nothing  about  the  cla- 
mour of  printers,  nor  about  the  ravings  of  anonymous  scrib- 
blers. These  things  serve  them  to  laugh  at  The  press 
is  become  too  common  to  be  credited,  unless  the  writer  be 
known. 

But  without  supposing  any  other  cause  why  the  Federalists 
have  thrown  off  Cullen,  the  case  is,  that  the  project  which  this 
emissary  went  upon,  that  of  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with  Britain,  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  merchants,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  are  of  the  Federal  faction.  These  men, 
though  ignorant  in  politics,  have,  from  habit,  some  talent  for 
speculation ;.  and  they  could  not  but  see,  unless  they  *;vere 
stbne-blind,  that  if  such  an  alliance  was  formed,  the  whole  of 
the  carrying  trade  would  be  lost  at  once,  for  the  United  States, 
after  that  alliance,  would  no  longer  be  a  neutral  nation,  nor  be 
considered  or  treated  as  such.  And  as  men  when  they  begin 
to  think  do  not  stop  at  the  first  thought,  for  thought  begets 
thought,  they  would  soon  see  that  the  trade,  to  Bourdeaux, 
which  is  greater  than  the  trade  to  London,  would  be  lost  also  ; 
and  by  thinking  a  little  farther,  they  would  discover  that  Am- 
sterdam and  all  the  ports  of  the  continent  of  Europe  would  be 
shut  against  American  vessels,  as  they  are  now  shut  against  the 
English.     Allies  must  share  the  same  fate. 

Whether  Coleman  and  Lewis  saw  this  before  the  faction  to 
which  they  belong  discovered  it,  I  leave  to  be  settled  among 
themselves.  They  might  also  apprehend  that  the  continual 
abuse  and  blackguardism  in  Cullen's  infamous  paper  against 
the  French  nation,  the  French  government,  and  the  French 
minister  at  Washington,  could  not  long,  and  would  not  always 
pass  unnoticed. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

Nov.  5,  1906. 


J 


FEDERAUSTS  BEGINNING  TO  REFORM. 


Thsrs  is  some  hope  that  the  Federalists  are  beginning  te 
reform;  they  have  already  descended  from  the  high  vice  of  ^- 
rect  Ijfingf  and  have  taken  up  with  the  hnmble  vice  of  only 
asking  lying  questions.  That  this  reformation  is  already  be- 
gan, the  New*York  Evening  Post,  and  some  other  Federal  pa- 
pers, and  a  qiiid  Federal  paper  in  Philadelphia,  have  shown, 
by  their  putting  the  following  lying  questions  to  Thomas 
Paine. 

*'  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  a  certain  memorial  transmitted 
to  the  Executive  Directory  of  the  then  French  Republic,  by  an 
American  citizen  then  in  France,  inviting  them  to  send  over  a 
powerful  army  to  revolutionize  America.  The  memorial,  sta- 
ting among  other  inducements,  that  there  was  a  French  party 
and  an  English  party  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  army 
would  be  joined  by  the  French  party  here,  immediately  on  its 
arrival  ?" 

'*  Do  you  know  that  his  memorial  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  Directory,  and  that  it  was  referred  to  Citizen 
Pichon,  late  Charge  des  Affaires  in  the  United  States  ?*' 

'^  Do  you  know  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Di- 
rectory were  induced  to  give  up  the  idea  of  revolutionizing 
America,  nor  did  they  relinquish  it  till  they  were  well  assured 
[pray  who  assured  them]  that  the  citizens  of  all  parties  would 
unite  and  oppose  an  [any]  invading  army  whatever  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  [here  follows  a  long  space  filled  up  with 
stars,  thus  •**]  but  how  should  you  be  acquainted  with  any  of 
these  things ;  besides,  three  queries  at  a  time  may  be  as  many 
as  you  can  well  answer." 

Asking  Hiying  question  is  a  symptom  of  reformation  in  the 
Federalists,  because  it  is  not  so  bad  as  telling  a  lie,  but  the 
danger  is,  they  will  fall  into  a  relapse.    As  their  recovery  from 
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the  dreadful  state  they  have  been  in  is  interesting  to  the  public, 
it  will  be  proper  to  publish  now  and  then  a  bulletin  of  their 
state  of  health. 

As  a  lying  question  may  sometimes  be  put  to  shame  by  a 
true  question  about  something  that  is  true,  I  ask  those  quid- 
nuncs, if  John  Adams,  when  he  and  the  Fed.  Congress  of 
that  day  passed  the  law  for  annulling  the  treaty  with  France, 
paid  the  six  millions  of  livres  to  France,  which  Colonel  John 
Laurens  and  Thomas  Paine  brought  from  France  to  Boston,  in 
August,  1781,  two  millions  and  a  half  of  which  was  in  silver 
money,  and  lodged  in  the  bank  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  Tho- 
mas Willing  was  then  president ;  the  rest  was  in  clothing  and 
military  stores  sufficient  to  load  a  ship  and  brig,  besides  the 
French  frigate  that  brought  the  money  ? 

The  case  is,  there  has  been  a  race  of  self-conceited  Federal 
ingrates,  started  up  since  **  the  times  that  tried  men*s  souls,^* 
that  knows  nothing  about  those  times.  The  writer  of  this, 
whom  erery  body  knows,  could  tell  many  more  things  if  he 
was  not  restrained  by  prudence ;  but  the  foolisli  Federalists 
have  no  prudence.  They  blunder  on,  and  force  out  explana-' 
tions  that  prudence  requires  to  be  concealed. 

C N  S • 

Nov.  10, 1806. 

Vol.  II.  60 


TO  A  FRIEND  OF  PEACE. 


T%e  American  Citizen  of  Nov.  5,  says^  "  There  appeared  in 
The  People's  Friend  {the  paper  of  the  emissary  Cullen,  aliae 
Carpenter)  of  yesterday^  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser^  and 
the  Evening  Post^  a  two  column  essay  signed  A  Friend  to 
Peace,  which  from  first  to  last  of  it  is  a  hitter  invective 
against  the  National  Administration-for  not  fortifying  the 
port  of  New- York,  This  Essay^  written  hy  some  Federal 
handt  most  probably  by  Mr.  King^  made  its  appearance  the 
same  morning  in  his  Excellency's  quid  paper,  the  Morning 
Chronicle.     See  the  People's  Friend  and  Morning  Chroni- 

-    cle  of  yesterday." 


The  first  remark  that  offers  itself  upon  this  subject,  is  the 
choice  which  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  forementioned  two 
column  essay  made  of  the  newspaper  in  which  their  piece  ap- 
peared. They  chose  for  that  purpose  the  paper  of  the  emis- 
sary Cullen,  alias  Carpenter,  whose  paper  is  continually  filled 
in  the  first  place  with  abuse  and  blackguardism  against  the  na- 
tional administration,  to  which  the  proposed  address  of  the 
Federal  faction  for  fortifying  the  port  of  New-York  is  to  be 
addressed,  which  shows  that  this  proposed  address  is  a  mere 
trick  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  people.  In  the  second 
place,  the  paper  of  this  emissary,  whom  the  Anglo-Federal 
faction  protects,  for  it  is  they  who  protect  them,  and  not  the 
people,  is  crammed  with  the  most  vulgar  and  outrageous 
abuse  against  the  French  nation,  the  French  government, 
the  French  minister  at  Washington ;  and  now  this  emissary, 
and  those  who  associate  with  him,  are  crying  out  to  the 
citizens  of  all  other  states,   to  be  at  the  expense  of  fortify- 
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ing  New-York,  against  the  apprehended  consequences  of  their 
own  abuse,  for  that  is  the  only  danger  to  which  the  place  is 
exposed. 

The  people  of  Boston,  of  Philadelphia,  of  Baltimore,  of 
Charleston,  and  other  commercial  places,  all  which  are  ap- 
proachable by  ships  of  war,  do  not  call  on  New- York  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  fortifpng  their  town ;  why  then  does  a 
faction  in  New-York  call  on  them?  The  answer  is,  that 
those  places,  though  they  have  their  local  disputes,  do  not 
harbour  an  emissary  of  one  belligerent  nation  against  an- 
other belligerent  nation,  and  a  Federal  faction  in  New-York 
does. 

.  The  faction  says,  in  their  forementioned  address,  that 
*^  among  the  most  important  duties  of  government,  is  the 
application  of  the  public  'funds  to  the  means  of  security 
against  foreign  invasion  and  insult.^*  But  it  is  the  faction 
itself  that  gives  the  insult,  by  their  continually  insulting  the 
French  nation  and  government,  and  now  they  want  to  be 
protected  against  the  apprehended  consequences  of  that 
insult.  It  is  an  insult  to  France  to  harbour  the  emissary 
Cullen,  alias  Mac  Cullen,  alias  Carpenter,  for  he  has  passed 
by  all  these  names,  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  England  to 
harbour  a  French  emissary.  A  neutral  nation  violates  its 
neutrality  when  it  harbours  the  emissary  of  any  belligerent 
nation.  It  was  the  doing  of  this  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
overthrow  of  Switzerland.  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  was  Uie 
harbour  of  British  emissaries. 

If  Rufus  King  is  the  writer  of  the  forementioned  foolish 
piece,  for  it  is  tediously  and  foolishly  written,  he  must  know, 
for  he  has  been  (God  knows !)  a  foreign  minister  himself, ' 
that  it  is  an  injunction  on  every  foreign  minister  to  transmit  a 
weekly  account  to  his  government,  if  the  opportunity  offers, 
of  every  thing  that  passes  in  the  nation  to  which  he  is  sent, 
that  has  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  he  represents. 
The  movements,  therefore,  of  the  Anglo-Federal  faction  in 
New- York,  will  of  consequence  be  known  to  the  French 
government,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  government  will  see, 
by  the  opposition  made  to  those  movements,  that  they  are 
the  work  of  a  vulgar  and  despicable  faction,  and  not  of  the 
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people.  And  so  fiur  m  the  writer  of  this  (who  is  the  seme 
person  who  wrote  the  pamphlet  Common  Sense,  the  begin* 
ning  of  January,  1776,  and  the  sereral  numbers  of  tfak 
Crisis  during  that  war)  has  made  an  opposition  to  those 
movements,  and  distinguished  between  the  £ictioa  and  th« 
people,  he  has  been  the  friend  of  the  people.  As  to  the  fae- 
tion  itself;  Thomas  Paine  cares  nothing  about  it ;  but  he  baa 
been  civil  enough  to  warn  it  of  its  danger.  If  Rufus  Kingt  in 
case  he  is  the  writer  of  the  piece  in  Cullen's  paper  of  NoTein* 
her  4,  and  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  same  day^  will  say 
in  direct  terms  what  he  there  insinuates  indirectly,  that  Tlo- 
mas  Paine  invited  two  or  three  thousand  French  troops  to 
plunder  the  city^  Thomas  Paine  will  honour  Rufus  King  with 
a  prosecution  for  l¥inq.  A  faction  must  be  in  a  lamentable 
condition  indeed,  when  it  is  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  lying. 
It  ought  to  recollect,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  tell  a 
lie,  and  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  support  the  lie  alier 
it  is  told. 

But  all  this  affectation  about  fortifying  New-York  is  a  mere 
electioneering  Federal  bubble.  Why  did  they  not  think  of  it 
in  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  or  in  that  of  Washing- 
ton T  Why  is  it  made  a  subject  at  this  time,  and  was  not  at 
that  time  T  New- York  is  in  no  more  danger  no/w  than  it  was 
ihen^  nor  than  any  other  commercial  town  or  city  of  the  union 
is  in,  except  it  be  the  danger  the  faction  brings  upon  it,  by  har- 
bouring and  encouraging  an  emissary  of  one  belligerent  nation 
against  another. 

But  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  supposition,  that  the  other 
states  would  agree  to  be  at  the  expense  of  fortifying  New- 
York,  which  is  next  to  certain  they. will  not,  for  all  the 
Atlantic  states  have  commercial  towns  of  their  own,  how,  I 
ask,  is  New- York  to  be  fortified,  for  I  deny  the  practicability 
of  fortifying  it  ?  It  is  nature  more  than  art  that  renders 
places  defensible,  and  the  situation  of  New- York  does  not 
admit  of  defence.  Where  any  foreign  power  disposed  to  at- 
tack it,  they  would  not  attack  it  in  front  by  ships  of  war. 
They  would  pass  the  city,  either  on  the  East  river,  or  the 
North  river,  or  both,  and  land  their  troops  some  miles  above 
the  city,  and  march  down  upon  it,  or  they  would  come  down 
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the  East  river  for  that  purpose,  or  they  would  land  on  the  east 
shore  of  Long  Island,  and  march  across  the  island,  and  pass 
the  East  rirer  in  boats  they  would  bring  with  them.  If  the 
Federal  faction  will  exhibit  their  plan  of  defence,  if  they  hare 
any,  the  writer  of  this  will  show  them  the  absurdity  of  it,  for 
he  belieres  that  he  knows  more,  because  he  has  seen  more  of 
fortified  places  than  they  hare. 

The  case  is,  that  New-York  is  the  worst  situation  for  de- 
fence that  could  be  chosen.  The  original  plan  for  building  the 
city  was  at  Harlem,  which  is  a  better  situation,  both  for  com- 
merce and  defence,  than  the  point  of  the  island  is,  where  the 
city  now  stands.  The  waters  of  the  North  river  and  the  East 
river,  by  means  of  the  river  at  Kingsbridge,  unite  at  Harlem, 
and  the  market  would  be  seven  or  eight  miles  nearer  the  coun« 
try  than  it  now  is. 

COMMON  8EN8B. 

N<n>.  1%  1906. 


NOTIFICATIONS 

EESPECXma  THE  IMPOSTOR  CULLEEf,  ALIAS  BTCULLEN, 
ALIAS  CARPENTER,  THE  ASSOCIATE  OF  THE  FEDERAL- 
ISTS  OF  NEW-YORK. 


In  former  coramniiications  respeetiiig  this  impostor,  I  men- 
tioned that  Duane,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Aurora,  knew 
him  both  in  England  and  in  India.  Before  I  state  Duane^s  fur- 
ther account  of  him,  I  will  relate  what  I  hare  been  told  of  him 
in  this  city,  New-York. 

This  man  arrived  in  this  city  (New-York)  about  four  years 
ago,  and  lodged  at  a  house  in  which  a  friend  of  nunc  then  was. 
Cuilen  at  that  time  passed  by  the  name  of  Mac  CuUen,  and  as 
it  often  happens  to  men  of  his  description  that  when  the  liquor 
is  in  the  wit  is  out,  he  oil^n  let  himself  out  rery  foolishly.  He 
Tauntingly  said  he  had  been  offered  great  sums  of  money  by  the 
English  ministry  not  to  write  against  them.  He  went  to  his 
room  one  day,  when  he  was  in  his  capers,  and  dressed  himself 
in  an  English  regimental  uniform,  and  came  to  show  himself. 
(N.  B.  He  has  been  a  regimental  deputy  pay-master,  and  is 
the  son  of  Cuilen  the  box  keeper  of  Crow  Street  Theatre, 
Dubhn.] 

In  his  journey  from  New-York,  he  called  on  Duane  at  Phil- 
adelphia, to  sell  him  some  types,  and  desired  Dnane  to  conceal 
his  name,  and  not  to  expose  him.  Duane  replied,  (see  the  Au- 
rora of  Nov.  1st,)  "  As  to  revealing  your  secret,  you  have  no 
right  to  impose  secrecy  on  me.  At  the  same  time  it  will  depend 
on  yourself  to  furnish  a  motive  for  silence  or  publicity  on  the 
subject ;  and  that  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  object  of 
your  coming  to  this  country,  and  the  course  you  mean  to  pur- 
sue in  it." 
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Cullen.  **  My  purpose  is  to  have  no  concern  with  party  or 
politics.  I  wish  to  purchase  a  snug  form  near  Washington  if  I 
can,  and  to  occupy  my  leisure  in  literary  pursuits,  totally  distant 
from  politics,  with  which  I  have  done  for  ever." 

Duane.  **  In  such  a  case,  I  can  have  no  motive  for  interfering 
with  you  or  your  name — but  let  me  observe,  that  from  the  know- 
ledge which  I  have  of  you  and  your  political  connexions  in  Eng^ 
land,  I  should  be  very  apt  to  suspect  that  you  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  very  different  views." 

Cullen.    **  By  no  means.     I  have  done  with  politics  for 


ever." 


Duane.  **  If  you  have  come  to  this  country  for  the  purpose 
you  say,  and  I  shall  not  dispute  it  unless  good  reasons  appear 
to  the  contrary ;  if  you  are  not  come  here  as  an  enemy  to  civil 
liberty,  as  an  emissary  of  the  English  minister^  (meaning 
Pitt,  who  sent  emissaries  into  Germany,)  and  do  not  pursue  the 
same  course  of  politics  here  that  you  did  in  London,  your  se- 
cret shall  be  kept ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  that  if  you  attempt  to 
interfere  in  the  political  concerns  of  this  country,  or  attempt  to 
attack  the  principles  of  the  government,  I  shall  consider  my- 
self not  only  bound  to  expose  you,  but  to  present  you  to  the 
world  in  the  most  open  and  unreserved  manner.'* 

Duane  bought  the  types,  and  here  the  conversation  ended. 

Duane  then  continues  his  account  of  this  emissary  by  saying, 
that  "  he  (Cullen)  was  in  the  pay  of  the  official  paper  of  the 
British  treasury — that  Windham,  the  patron  of  Porcupine,  was 
his  patron — that  his  name  is  Cullen  and  not  Carpenter,  and  that 
he  is  an  Irishman,  but  an  advocate  of  England,  (meaning  the 
oppressions  of  England  over  Ireland.)  A  man,  continues  Du- 
ane, so  branded  with  infamy,  may  be  worthy  of  Federal  pro- 
tection and  countenance,  but  the  American  nation  being  thus 
explicitly  apprised  of  the  character  of  this  emissary,  will  be 
able  at  once  to  value  his  writings,  and  the  views  of  his  sup- 
porters." 

Here  ends  Duane*s  account  of  him  in  the  Aurora  of  Novem- 
ber 1st 

In  the  Aurora  of  the  6th,  Duane  renews  the  subject  •^  It  is, 
says  he,  an  act  of  public  justice  to  pursue  this  fellow  Cullen» 
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•liM  Carpenter,  through  ell  his  windings.  The  countenancing 
snch  an  impostor  is  a  stigma  on  society ;  and  the  maintenance 
of  him  in  one  of  our  capital  cities,  (New-York»)  is  a  lihel  on 
the  country,  its  morals,  and  its  justice*  While  this  man  Cnl* 
len  edited  the  Charleston  Courier,  we  rarely  noticed  him ;  hut 
hb  conduct  there  became  such  that  it  drew  forth  from  some 
person  well  informed,  a  portraiture  of  the  man.  His  depar- 
ture soon  followed. 

**  His  course  since  he  has  been  put  m  possession  of  a  paper 
at  New- York,  we  have  watched,  because  that  city  is  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  English  influence,  and  the  principal  asylum  of 
old  toryism.'* 

Aurora,  Nov.  7th. — "  The  English  emissary  CuUen  at  New- 
Ybrk,  has  never  stated  his  transactions  as  a  deputy  pay-master 
under  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Windham,  [Porcupine's  patron.] 
We  are  to  presume  his  *  miscarriage*  in  that  situation  pro^ 
duced  his  transit  to  the  United  States,  and  the  change  of  his 

m 

name  to  Carpenter." 
Here  ends  the  extracts  from  the  Aurora. 

The  conduct  and  character  of  this  CuUen,  alias  Mac  Cullen, 
alias  Carpenter,  are  so  very  suspicious,  that  unless  he  can  give 
some  satisfactory  account  of  himself^  and  on  what  recommen- 
dation he  came  to  this  country,  and  call  on  some  person  of  cha- 
racter to  attest  and  answer  for  him,  he  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  stay  in  the  city.  His  continuance  here  will  bring 
trouble.  He  is  marked  with  all  the  suspicious  tokens  of  an 
impostor,  and  he  exhibits  the  character  of  an  emissary. 

As  he  is  a  British  subject,  and  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  a  stranger  here,  and  in  disguise,  will  Mr.  Er- 
skine,  the  British  minister,  take  him  under  his  patronage  and 
answer  for  him  ?  If  not,  it  will  be  best  to  send  him  away.  This 
is  giving  Cullen  a  chance  he  does  not  deiserve. 

It  is  a  circumstance  not  easily  accounted  for,  that  at  the  very 
instant  Mr.  Erskine,  a  gentleman  of  fair  fame  and  respect- 
able connexions,  is  arrived  at  Washington  on  a  mission  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  that  an  impostor  under  4 
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borrowed  name,  and  furnished  with  British  regimentals,  is  em* 
ploying  himself  in  abusing,  with  the  most  infamous  language 
of  drunken  intoxication,  the  same  government  Mr.  Erskine  is 
commissioned  to  treat  with.  Can  Rufus  King,  or  any  man  of 
mischief,  explain  this  ! 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Nov.  10,  1806. 


VOL.  II.  61 


ON  THE  EMISSARY  CULLEN. 


It  appears  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Public  Advertiser^  diat 
CuUeiiy  alias  Carpenter j  or  whatever  his  name  is,  if  he  has 
any  name,  has  commenced  a  prosecution  against  the  printer 
or  publisher  of  the  Public  Advertiser^  but  the  prosecution 
does  not  say  what  it  is  for.  Some  advantages  will  arise 
from  this,  and  some  amusement  also.  He  will  now  have  to 
identify  himself^  and  prove  who  he  is,  and  upon  what  recom- 
mendation he  came  to  America,  and  get  some  persons  of 
respectability,  if  he  can,  to  attest  for  him.  We  have  not  es- 
tablished liberty  as  an  asylum  for  impostors.  Mr.  Duane,  of 
Philadelphia,  knew  him  in  India  and  in  England,  and  he  can 
prove  that  he  did  not  then  go  by  the  name  he  now  goes  by,  and 
the  man  that  changes  his  name  is  an  impostor.  The  law 
can  know  nothing  of  such  persons,  but  for  the  purpose  of  pu- 
nishing them. 

Thomas  Paine  will  also  know  where  to  find  him  when  the 
prosecution  comes  on,  for  he  concealed  himself  from  all  the 
inquiries  Mr.  Paine  made  to  find  him  or  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. The  case  is,  that  Cullen's  paper  had  falsified  a  pub- 
lication written  by  Mr.  Paine,  and  published  in  the  Citizen, 
on  the  danger  to  which  a  neutral  nation  exposed  itself  by 
harbouring  an  emisisary,  or  a  suspected  emissary,  of  one  belli- 
gerent nation  against  another  belligerent  nation.  This  pub- 
lication was  falsified  in  Cullen's  paper,  insidiously  entitled 
"  The  People's  Friend."  Mr.  Paine  copied  off  the  falsifica- 
tions, and  desired  a  friend  of  his,  a  merchant  in  John-street, 
to  call  on  Cullen,  and  read  the  falsifications  to  him,  and  de- 
mand who  was  the  writer  of  them.  The  gentleman  called 
at  the  printing  office,  but  Cullen,  alias  Carpenter,  was  not 
there.  The  gentleman  left  word  that  he  would  call  the  next 
day,  and  that  he  had  something  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Car- 
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penter.  He  called  accordingly,  but  Carpenter  was  not  there* 
He  then  asked  the  persons  in  the  office  where  Mr.  Carpenter 
lodged;  they  said  they  did  not  know,  but  they  believed  it 
was  a  good  way  off.  The  gentleman  then  leA  word  for  the 
third  time,  that  he  would  call  the  next  day,  which  he  did, 
but  Carpenter  was  not  to  be  found,  nor  could  any  account 
be  given  of  him.  Mr.  Paine  will  now  know  where  to  find 
him. 

This  man  with  two  or  three  names  has  laid  his  damages  at 
three  thousand  dollars.  One  way  to  get  rich  is  first  to  be  a 
rascal,  and  then  prosecute' for  exposing  the  rascality.  Bat 
why  did  he  not  lay  the  damages  at  an  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars.     There  is  a  precedent  for  this. 

April  8,  1807. 


OF  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  ENGLAND. 


Thb  English  nation  and  gOTernment  exhibit  at  this  time  a 
ciirioiu  spectacle  to  the  world.  Their  king  and  the  cabinet 
are  qnarrelling,  and  their  partisans  in  this  country,  the  Fed  and 
Tory  faction,  know  not  which  side  to  take. 

Their  military  affairs  also  are  in  as  bad  condition  as  their 
domestic.  They  began  this  war  themselres,  and  they  cannot 
now  see  their  way  out  of  it  Buonaparte  has  turned  all  their 
projects  against  them.  Grenville,  in  his  speech  on  the  dispute 
between  the  king  and  the  cabinet,  (see  the  Public  Advertiser 
of  Monday,  May  25,)  speaks  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
coalition  against  France  on  the  continent  He  then  looks  for- 
ward with  apprehension  to  two  circumstances  he  thinks  pro- 
bable. The  one,  peace  on  the  continent ;  the  other,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  with  England ;  two  circumstances,  he  says, 
**  particularly  dangerous  to  this  country.'*  The  war  on  the 
continent  was  set  on  foot  by  the  English  government,  to  ward 
off  the  descent  upon  England ;  and  as  all  the  partisans  England 
had  on  the  continent  have  been  defeated,  it  is  probable  they 
would  make  peace  if  they  could.  This  is  what  Grenville  is 
afraid  of. 

The  murderous  battle  of  Prussian  Eylau,  the  last  we  have 
news  of,  between  the  French  and  the  Russians,  in  which  the 
Feds  and  Tories  say  the  French  were  defeated,  took  place  on 
the  9lh  February.  Grenville's  speech  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment is  dated  March  23,  six  weeks  and  one  day  after  the  bat- 
tle, and  he  speaks  in  that  speech  of  "  the  total  destruction  of 
the  powc^  of  Prussia^  and  the  establishment  of  the  power  of 
France^^*  but  he  says  not  a  syllable  about  any  advantages 
gained  by  the  Russians,  so  the  poor  Feds  and  Tories  must  in- 
vent some  new  lie. 
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Supposlnf  peace  to  tnke  plac^  on  tlie  continent,  and  tlie 
war  with  England  to  continue,  Grenville  then  alludes  to  an  io«> 
vasion  of  England  by  France.  **  In  case  of  an  ini^asiioth 
(saya  he,)  it  might  be  necessary  to  shift  troops  f torn  one  fHirt 
f>f  the  empire  to  another.^*  We  see  by  thia  thi|t  he  pnt^  n^ 
dependence  on  the  Bngliab  B«vy  to  prevent  it  That  navy 
costs  68,000,000  dollars  annually,  and  it  b  not  considered  ^ 
match  for  the  French  guo-boats  in  making  a  descent ;  yet  ouf 
Federal  wise-acres  are  crying  out  for  an  American  nayy.  Bi»t 
as  they  do  this  to  amuse  and  impose  upon  the  public,  they 
take  care  to  keep  the  expense  of  a  navy  out  of  sight.  The 
present  annual  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  about  1%0QQ,000 
dollars.  The  much  greater  part  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  discharge  of  the  national  debt  incurred  by  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  the  additional  del>ts  incurred  by  the  improvi- 
dent administration  of  Washington  and  Adams.  The  remainder 
is  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  out  of  which  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  present  administration  has  saved  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  But  were  we  to  go  into  the  ridiculous  pro- 
ject of  a  navy,  it  would  require  new  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
60,000,000  dollars.  This  the  Feds  keep  out  of  sight  But  to 
rctium  to  the  affairs  of  Elngland. 

In  1714,  the  English  nation,  for  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment were  not  understood  at  that  time,  sent  to  Hanover  for  a 
inan  and  his  family,  George  the  First,  to  come  and  govern  them. 
The  poor  man  knew  nothing  about  England,  he  had  never  been 
there,  knew  nothing  of  its  laws,  and  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  English,  and  when  he  got  in  a  passion,  which  he  often  did, 
he  used  to  kick  his  hat  about  the  room. 

His  son,  George  the  Second,  was  the  same  sort  of  man  as  to 
dulness  of  capacity  as  his  father,  but  was  not  so  peaceable,  for  - 
the  wars  of  George  the  First  were  carried  on  against  his  hat, 
but  as  George  the  Second  thought  he  knew  sonrething  of  mili- 
tary wars,  he  was  often  engaged  in  continental  wars,  in  which 
England  as  a  nation  and  an  island  ought  to  have  had  nothing 
to  do  ;  and  the  present  incumbent,  George  the  Third,  and  Zost, 
has  hardly  ever  been  at  peace ;  but  he  is  sly  enough  to  stay 
at  home  and  set  otlier  nations  together  by  the  ears,  and  the 
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poor  English  have  to  pay  the  expense,  ^  they  haTO  hardlf 
hread  to  eat  themselves.  This  is  the  short  history  of  the 
GaelphSf  or  WhelpSf  of  Hanover. 

The  insults  which  Grenville  and  the  cahinet  complain  oC 
and  the  injuries  and  miseries  the  nation  suffer,  from  the  msane 
and  mal-conduct  of  the  present  incumhent,  they  may  thank 
themselves  for,  or  rather  their  fathers  and  grand-fitthers,  who 
imported  them  from  Hanover ;  and  the'  best  thing  the  nation 
can  now  do,  is  to  send  them  away.  They  may  then  have 
peace. 

ONE  WHO  KNOWS  ENGLAND. 

June  1, 1807. 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW-YORK. 


The  election  for  charter  officers  last  year  was  carried  by  the 
Federal  and  Quid  trick  of  fortification,  and  now  the  people  are 
to  be  amused  and  duped  by  a  new  trick  of  obstructions. 

The  only  eligible  mode  of  obstruction,  is  that  |)roposed  by 
Franklin  for  the  Delaware,  in  *76,  an  account  of  which  was 
given  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  the  6th,  and  republished  in 
the  Philadelphia  Aurora  of  the  8th  August* 

♦  OF  OBSTRUCTIONS  AGAINST  SHIPS. 

The  best  and  only  eligible  mode  of  obstruction  against  the  ships  of  an 
enemy,  is  that  propped  bv  Doctor  JRranklin  for  the  defence  of  the  Dela* 
ware,  and  executed  in  '7b. 

It  consisted  of  a  fraiQe,  the  bottom  of  which  is  thick  plank,  about  twen- 
ty or  twenty-five  feet  square.  On  this  bottom  was  nxed  two  or  three 
beams,  about  seven  or  eight  inches  square,  pointed  with  iron,  and  standing 
in  the  direction  of  A.  B.  The  beams  were  braced  together  cross  the  topa^ 
and  supported  by  uprights  from  the  bottom.  When  they  were  ready  tor 
sinking,  they  were  noated  to  the  place,  and  loaded  with  stone  enoueh  to 
sink  them,  for  after  they  were  sunk  they  became  fast  by  bedding  them- 
selves in  the  bottom  of  the  river.  They  were  siwk  about  twenty  feet  from 
each  other.  An  opening  of  forty  or  nAy  feet  was  left  in  the  channel  of 
the  river  for  our  own  vessels,  and  a  frame  ready  for  sinking  as  soon  as  the 
ships  of  an  enemy  should  appear,  was  anchored  near  the  opening.  There 
were  pilotslo  conduct  our  own  vessels  through.  They  were  called  ckevaux 
defrize  pilots!  but  it  happened  that  one  vessel,  either  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  pilot,  or  the  head-strongness  of  the  captain  who  would  come  through 
without  a  pilot,  run  on  one  of  the  iron  pointed  forks  and  was  sunk.  She 
liad  a  large  hole  through  her  bow. 


These,  and  the  gun-boats,  were  the  defence  of  the  Delaware ;  and  they 
were  so  far  effectual,  that  when  General  Howe  sailed  with  his  army  fVom 
New- York  to  take  possession  of  Philadelphia,  he  avoided  coming  up  the 
Delaware,  and  went  round  by  the  Chesapeake  to  the  head  of  Elk,  and 
marched  to  Philadelphia  by  lapd. 

If  the  depth  of  water  between  Robins'  Reef  and  Mud  Flat  is  not  more 
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The  plan  of  obstruction  now  proposed  for  New-York  is  by 
blocks,  thitt  is,  solid  bodies  of  stone  or  earth,  in  the  manner  of 
whanres.  This  was  first  suggested  by  Selah  Strong,  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  Corporation  ;  and  in  a  publication  by 
Mr.  Sterenst  of  Hoboken,  which  containa  many  joal  obserra- 
tions  on  ships  and  batteries,  he  adopts  th^  same  unfortunate 
idea  of  obstruction  by  blocks.  The  blocks  to  be  **85  or  9D 
feet  square,  or  larger  ;  at  the  distance  of  60  or  00  feet  from 
each  other."  And  the  editor  of  the  New-Tork  American  €iti 
sen,  in  introducing  Mr.  Smith's  piece  in  his  paper  of  Saturday 
last,  says,  why  not,  **  to  make  aasmranee  doubly  sirre,  to  gire 
us  in  fact  protection,  carry  the  obstruction  by  blocks  or  other 
wise  entirely  across  from  Robins'  Reef  to  Mud  Flat** 

This,  most  certainly,  would  prevent  hostile  ships  coming  to 
the  city,  and  it  is  equally  as  certain  it  would  prerent  the  tide 
coming  up,  and  lay  the  wharves  at  New-York  dry,  and  be  the 
ruin  of  all  the  towns  on  the  North  River  that  depend  for  com- 
merce on  tide  water.  This,  the  projectors  of  obstmctions  by 
blocks  never  thought  of;  but  projectors  should  thinly  of  every 
^ing,  or  tliey  will  make  ruinous  work^  If  Selah  Strong's 
project  is  adopted.  New- York  is  ruined,  for  the  obstruction  by 
blocks  cannot  afterwards  be  removed. 

Every  alteration  made  in  the  channel  of  a  water  course, 
whether  it  be  in  the  natural  current  of  a  river  or  the  current 
of  a  tide,  will  cause  another  alteration  somewhere  else. 

If  tlie  obstruction  be  across  the  natural  current  of  a  river, 
like  the  obstruction  of  a  raill-daro,  the  water  will  continue 
rising  till  it  overtops  the  obstruction,  or  overflow  the  country 
above ;  for  as  the  daily  supply  from  the  source  will  continue 
the  same,  it  will  have  a  passage  somewhere. 

If  the  obstruction  be  to  the  tide  water,  the  effect  will  be, 
that  the  tide  water  will  rise  to  the  same  height  at  the  place 
where  the  obstruction  is,  as  it  did  before,  and  no  higher,  but 

than  Ikirty-six  feet^  it  can  be  obstrncted  as  the  Delaware  was,  provided 
there  be  gnn-hdats  to  prevent  the  enemy  takint^  the  obstructions  op  or  de- 
stroying them.  But  to  attempt  to  do  it  by  filling  the  channel  up  with 
stone,  would  be  an  endless  undertaking.  The  obstructions  in  the  Delaware 
were  completed  in  a  short  time,  not  more,  I  believe,  than  two  or  three 
months  ai  moat.  The  frames  are  soon  made,  as  there  is  but  little  work 
about  them.  AN  OLD  FRIEND  OF  T6. 
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the  channel  above  the  obstruction  will  be  deprived  of  tide 
water. 

The  stone  piers  of  a  bridge,  lessen  the  quantity  and  extent 
of  tide  water  above  the  bridge.  This  every  body  knows  that 
knows  any  thing  of  hydraulics.  But  to  know  it  as  a  fact,  if 
any  person  will  look  into  Salmon's  Geography,  or  Guthrie's 
Geographical  Grammar,  he  will  find,  in  their  account  of  rivers 
and  bridges  in  England,  that  before  Westminster  Bridge  was 
built,  which  was  began  in  1738,  the  tide  flowed  to  Kingston, 
about  17  or  18  miles  above  Westminster,  but  since  the  bridge 
has  been  built  it  flows  no  higher  than  Richmond,  which  is  four 
miles  short  of  Kingston.  Now,  if  the  piers  of  a  bridge  les- 
sened the  quantity  of  tide  water,  and  shortened  its  extent  four 
miles  out  of  16  or  18  miles,  what  must  be  the  eflfect  of  a  total, 
or  even  semi-total,  obstruction  by  blocks  of  the  channel  be- 
tween Robins*  Reef  and  Mud  Flat,  on  the  wharves  at  the  city, 
and  on  the  long  course  of  the  North  River  ? 

In  projecting  obstructions,  two  things  are  absolutely  neces^ 
sary  to  be  taken  into  view.  The  one  is,  the  least  possible  ob- 
struction to  the  water  up  or  down ;  the  other  is,  that  the  ob- 
struction be  such  as  can  be  removed  a(lterw:ards.  Neither  of 
these  entered  the  mind  of  the  projectors  of  blocks,  and  both 
are  embraced  in  the  plan  of  Franklin.  His  frames  had  very 
little  eflfect  on  the  tide  or  the  stream ;  and  after  the  enemy  went 
away  they  were  taken  up ;  but  all  the  power  and  art  of  man  could 
not  remove  solid  blocks  of  stone  or  earth,  25  or  30  feet  square, 
sunk  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

If  the  channel  between  Robins'  Reef  and  Mud  Flat  is  not 
more  than  36  feet,  it  can  be  obstructed  as  the  Delaware  was, 
and  the  obstructions  can  be  defended  by  gun-boats  and  batte- 
ries, and  the  militia  can  defend  the  shore,  as  the  people  of  Nor- 
folk*have  done ;  but  for  men  to  be  always  employing  themselves 
on  imaginary  fortifications,  or  skulking  behind,  or  within  ob-  * 
structions,  like  a  turtle  within  his  shell,  lest  the  crows  should 
pick  him,  has  a  very  cowardly  appearance.  It  is  not  the  spirit 
of  *'  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls.'^ 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

August  18,  1807. 
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The  Editor  of  the  New- York  American  Citizen,  James 
Cheetham,  has,  consistently  with  his  usual  mode  of  abuse,  pub- 
lished a  long-winded  piece  in  his  paper  of  Thursday  last, 
which,  without  doubt,  he  thinks  clever,  because  it  is  spitefiiL 
This  piece,  in  the  Citizen,  is  an  attack  on  a  publication  of 
mine  in  the  New-York  Public  Advertiser,  of  the*  preceding 
Tuesday,  against  the  project  of  obstructions  in  the  channel  of 
solid  blocks  of  stone  or  earth,  because  such  obstructions 
**  would  prevent  the  tide  coming  up,  and  lay  the  wharves  at 
the  city  dry,  and  be  the  ruin  of  all  the  towns  on  the  North 
River  that  depended  for  commerce  on  tide  water/' 

Mr.  Cheetham  says,  **that  the  entire  obstruction  recom- 
mended in  this  paper  (meaning  his  own  paper)  would  injure 
the  harbour,  is  a  thought  which  has  occurred  to  every  man  in 
the  city,  vulgar  or  refined."  Why  then  could  not  James 
Cheetham  see  it?  If  he  had,  he  certainly  would  not  have  prc^ 
posed  such  a  stupid  project 

Mr.  Cheetham  has  said  this,  that  I  might  not  have  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  or  only  man  that  discovered  the  dan- 
ger, and  in  the  eagerness  of  his  malignancy  to  do  this,  he 
has  libelled  himself;  for  he  has  proved  that  every  other  man 
in  the  city,  vulgar  or  refined,  had  more  sense  than  James 
Cheetham.  I  know  not  how  soon  other  persons  might  see  the 
danger  of  the  project,  but  I  wrote  my  objections  against  it  the 
same  day  the  piece  appeared,  which  was  on  Saturday,  and 
gave  it  to  a  friend  on  Sunday,  Mr.  Walter  Morton,  for  the 
Public  Advertiser.  Mr.  Morton  gave  the  piece  to  the  printer 
on  Monday  morning. 

Mr:  Cheetham,  in  his  rage  for  attacking  every  body,  and 
every  thing  that  is  not  his  own,  (for  he  is  an  ugly-tempered 
nan,  and  he  carries  the  evidence  of  it  in  the  vulgarity  and  forbid- 
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dingness  of  his  countenance — God  has  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,) 
has  attacked  me  on  the  ground  of  my  political  works,  and  in 
doing  this  he  has  exposed  the  barrenness  of  his  understanding 
as  fully  as  in  the  former  case. 

He  quotes  the  following  paragraph  from  a  short  anonymous 
piece  of  mine  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  June  1. 

**  In  1714,  the  English  nation,  for  the  principles  of  free  go- 
Temment  were  not  understood  at  that  time,  sent  to  Hanover 
for  a  man  and  his  family,  George  the  First,  to  come  and  go- 
vern them." 

Mr.  Chectham,  in  remarking  upon  this  paragraph,  says, 
"  The  sending  for  the  idiot,  George  the  First,  is  true,  but  the 
lines  underscored,  that  is,  for  the  principles  of  free  govern^ 
ment  were  not  understood  at  that  time,  are  a  libel  on  the  vene- 
rable dead.  In  1714,  the  principles  of  a  free  government  were 
as  well  understood  in  England  as  they  are  now  in  any  part  of 
the  world." 

Jomes  Cheetham  is  such  a  splenetic  John  Bull,  that  he  has 
not  discernment  enough  to  see  the  result  of  his  own  statements^ 
for,  if  the  principles  of  free  government  were  as  well  under- 
stood in  England  in  1714  as  they  are  now  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  including  America,  they  certainly  would  not  have  sent 
to  Hanover  for  an  idiot  to  govern  them!  And  as  they  did  send 
to  Hanover  for  an  idiot  to  govern  them,  it  proves  that  the 
principles  of  free,  that  is,  representative  government,  were  not 
understood  in  England  at  that  time. 

AAer  this,  Mr.  Cheetham  speaks  much  about  Locke,  and 
says,  **that  all  political  elementary  writers  on  government 
since  the  days  of  Locke,  including  Mr.  Paine,  are  but  the 
mere  retailers  of  his  ideas  and  doctrines."  This  is  John 
Bullism  all  over. 

He  also  says,  that  **0n  hereditary  and  elective  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Paine,  in  his  Common  Sense  and  Rights  of  Man, 
has  followed  Locke  idea  for  idea."  It  may  be  so  for  what  I 
know,  for  I  never  read  Locke,  nor  ever  had  the  work  in  my 
hand,  and  by  what  I  have  heard  of  it  from  Jlorne  Tooke,  I  had 
no  inducement  to  read  it.  It  is  a  speculative,  not  a  practical 
work,  and  the  style  of  it  is  heavy  and  tedious,  as  aH  Locke** 
writings  arc. 
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I  suppose  Locke  has  spoken  of  limrediUury  and  Ebrftwr 
Monarchy^  but  the  representative  m  kid  down  m  Cmmmm 
Sense  and  Rights  of  Man^  is  an  entire  dlfleical  ^tdmg  to  •IsetiTi 
monarchj.  So  far  from  taking  any  ideas  from  Kseke  or  frMi 
any  body  else,  it  was  the  absurd  expresilmi  of  a  nmo  Jolm 
Bull  in  England,  about  the  year  1773,  that  inl  eaused  me  to 
turn  my  mind  to  systems  of  gOTemment.  In  speaking  of  the 
then  king  of  Prussia,  called  the  Great  Frederick,  he  said^ 
**  He  is  the  right  sort  of  man  for  a  king,  for  he  has  a  deal  of 
the  devil  in  him."  This  set  me  to  think  if  a  system  of  govern- 
ment could  not  exist  that  did  not  require  the  devil,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded without  any  help  from  any  body.  It  is  a  great  deal 
may  be  learned  from  absurdity,  and  I  expect  to  learn  some- 
thing from  James  Cheetham.  When  I  do,  I  will  let  him  know 
it  in  the  Public  Advertiser. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  of  mine,  which  Mr.  Cheetham 
has  vomited  his  spleen  upon,  I  threw  out  some  reproach 
against  those  who,  instead  of  practising  themselves  in  arms 
and  artillery,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  defend  New- 
York,  should  it  be  attacked,  were  continually  employing 
themselves  on  imaginary  fortifications,  and  skulking  behind 
projects  of  obstructMn.  As  Mr.  Cheetham  supposed  himself 
included  in  this  description,  (and  he  thought  right,)  he  made, 
as  he  imagined,  an  effectual  retort,  but  in  doing  this,  as  in 
every  thing  else  he  does,  he  betrayed  his  want  of  knowledge, 
both  as  to  the  spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  times  he 
speaks  of. 

"  I  would  not,"  says  Mr.  Cheetham,  *•  charge  with  cowardice 
that  gentleman,  (meaning  me,)  who,  in  the  *  times  that  tried 
men's  souls,'  stuck  very  correctly  to  his  pen  in  a  safe  retreat^ 
and  never  handled  a  musket  offensively." 

By  this  paragraph,  Mr.  Cheetham  must  have  supposed,  that 
when  Congress  retreated  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  in 
the  "  times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  that  I  retreated  with  them 
as  Secretary  to  tlie  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs  did  not 
exist  at  that  time. 

In  the  next  place,  I  served  in  the  army  the  whole  of  the 
**  time  that  tried  men's  souls,"  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
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Soon  afleF  the  declaration  of  independence,  July  4,  1770, 
congress  recommended  that  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  to 
be  called  the  flying  camp,  because  it  was  to  act  whereTer 
necessary,  should  be  formed  from  the  militia  and  volunteers 
of  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  I  went  with  one 
division  from  Pennsylvania,  under  General  Roberdeau.  We 
were  stationed  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  afterwards  at  Bergen; 
and  when  the  time  of  the  flying  camp  expired,  and  they  went 
home,  I  went  to  Fort  Lee,  and  served  as  aid-de-camp  to 
Greene,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Lee,  and  was  with  him 
through  the  whole  of  the  black  times  of  that  trying  campaign. 

I  began  the  first  number  of  the  Crisis,  beginning  with  the 
well-known  expression,  ("  These  are  the  times  that  try  men's 
souls,")  at  Newark,  upon  the  retreat  from  Fort  Lee,  and  con- 
tinued writing  it  at  every  place  we  stopt  at,  and  had  it  printed  at 
Philadelphia  the  19th  of  December,  six  days  before  the  taking 
the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  which,  with  the  aflfair  at  Prince tout 
the  week  after,  put  an  end  to  the  black  times. 

It  therefore  is  not  true,  that  I  stuck  to  my  pen  in  a  safe 
retreat  with  congress  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  in  the 
**.  times  that  tried  men's  souls."  But,  if  I  had  done  so,  I 
should  not  have  published  the  cQwardice  James  Cheetham  has 
'  done.  In  speaking  of  the  aflair  of  the  Driver  sloop  of  war,  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  he  said  in  his  paper,  if  the  Driver 
and  her  comrades  should  take  into  their  heads  to  come  here, 
(New-York,)  we  must  submit.  What  abominable  cowardice, 
for  a  man  to  have  such  a  thought  in  his  mind,  that  a  city  con- 
taining twenty  thousand  able-bodied  men,  numbers  of  them  as 
stout  in  person  as  himself,  should  submit  to  a  sloop  of  war 
containing  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

After  this,  Mr.  Cheetham  will  take  care  how  he  attacks  old 
revolutionary  characters,  whose  undiscouraged  intrepidity,  in 
the  '*  times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  made  a  home  for  him  to 
come  to. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

NevhYork,  Aug.  21, 1807. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER 

TO  DR.  MITCHELL,  SENATOR  FOR  THE  STATE  OF 

NEW-YORK, 

WRITTEN  IMMEDIATELY  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  DISCHAReS 

OF  AARON  BURR. 


Whereas  time,  experience,  and  circumstances,  haTe  shown 
that  the  article  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  establishes 
the  judiciary,  is  vague  and  defective,  and  requires  amendment. 

According  to  that  article,  the  judges  hold  their  offices  dor* 
ing,  that  is,  on  the  condition  of  good  behaviour.  Yet  the  dm* 
stitution ,  has  not  authorized  any  power  to  take  cognisance  of 
that  good  behaviour,  or  the  breach  of  it  Every  law,  and  a 
constitution  is  the  supreme  law,  point  out  the  mode  of  redress, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  specifies  the  (Offence.  But  the  Federal 
Constitution  is  defective  in  this  important  particular.  This 
being  the  case,  therefore  resolved. 

That  the  following  amendment  to  the  article  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which  establishes  the  judiciary,  be  proposed  to 
the  States  severally,  for  their  concurrence  therein ;  that  is 
to  say. 

That  after  the  words  as  they  now  stand  in  the  article,  "  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour,*'  to  add,  hut  for  reasonable  cause,  which 
shall  not  be  sufficient  ground  for  impeachment,  the  President 
may  remove  any  of  them,  on  the  address  of  a  majority  of  both 

houses  of  Congress. 

•  •  •  #  • 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  no  share  in  the  appointment  of  judges,  nor  any 
control  over  them  afterwards.  And  if  tlieir  representatives  in 
Congress  have  no  cognizance  of  judges  as  to  good  behaviour, 
the  judiciary  may  become  domineering  or  dangerous.     They 
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lie  open  to  ilie  intrigues  of  m  foreign  enemy,  or  vay  cormpt 
partj  in  tlie  States  associated  with  that  enemy,  or  projecting  a 
separation  of  the  union.  It  is  fiur  to  suppose,  that  those  who 
formed  the  Constitution,  nerer  thought  of  this,  when  they  made 
the  jadges  independent  of  our  own  executire. 

Your's, 

THOMAS  PAINR 


REPRIMAND  TO  JAMES  CHEETHAM. 


If  James  Cheethain«  editor  of  the  New-Tork  American  Citi- 
zen, thinks  to  draw  me  into  a  controversy  with  him,  he  is 
greatly  mistaken.  In  the  first  place,  I  hold  him  too  cheap ; 
and  his  well  known  character  for  abuse  and  black-gaarding, 
renders  any  altercation  with  him  dishonourable ;  and  besides 
this,  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  my  time  to  put  his  blunders 
to  rights.  He  cannot  write  without  blundering,  neither  can 
he  write  truth,  of  which  I  will  give  another  instance. 

He  quotes  the  following  paragraph  from  the  first  part  of 
Rights  of  Man,  and  then  grounds  a  false  assertion  upon  it 

"  Every  age  and  generation  roust  be  as  free  to  act  for  itself 
in  all  cases,  as  the  ages  and  generations  that  preceded  it,  The 
vanity  and  presumption  of  governing  beyond  the  grave,  is  the 
most  ridiculous  and  insolent  of  all  tyrannies.  Man  has  no 
property  in  man,  neither  has  one  generation  a  property  in  the 
generation  that  is  to  follow." 

Mr.  Cheetham  having  made  this  short  quotation,  says,  ^*  Mr. 
Paine  here  and  there  glances  at  the  absurdity  of  hereditary  go- 
vernment, but  the  passage  just  quoted  is  the  only  attempt  at 
argument  against  it  contained  in  the  Righis  of  ManJ*^ 

Is  James  Cheetham  an  idiot,  or  has  the  envy  and  malignity 
of  his  mind  possessed  him  with  a  spirit  of  wilful  lying? 

The  short  passage  he  has  quoted,  (which  is  taken  from  the 
middle  of  a  paragraph,)  is  on  the  third,  and  in  some  editions 
on  the  fourth  page  of  the  first  part  of  Rights  of  Man.  It 
contains  a  general  principle,  on  which  the  arguments  and  state- 
ments against  hereditary  succession  are  founded  in  the  pro- 
gress of  that  work. 

If  Mr.  Cheetham  had  looked  further  into  the  work.  Rights 
of  Man,  he  would  have  come  to  a  paragraph  ending  with  the 
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expression,  "  Hereditary  succession  cannot  be  established  as 
a  legal  thingy     The  work  then  goes  on  lo  say, 

*'  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  perfect  decision  on  this  head, 
(that  is,  that  hereditajry  succession  cannot  be  established  as  a 
legal  thing,)  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  generation  which  un- 
dertakes to  establish  a  family  with  hereditary  powers,  apart 
and  separate  from  the  generations  which  are  to  follow,  and  also 
to  consider  the  character  in  which  that  generation  acts  with 
respect  to  succeeding  generations. 

"  The  generation  which  selects  a  person  and  puts  him  at  the 
head  of  its  government  with  the  title  of  king,  or  any  other  dis- 
tinction, acts  its  own  choice,  be  it  wise  or  foolish,  as  a  free 
agent  for  itself.  The  person  so  set  up  is  not  hereditary,  but 
selected  and  appointed,  and  the  generation  which  sets  him  up 
do  not  live  under  an  hereditary  government,  but  under  a  go- 
vernment of  its  own  choice  and  establishment.  Were  the  ge- 
neration which  sets  him  up,  and  the  person  so  set  up,  to  live 
forever,  it  never  could  become  hereditary  succession  ;  and,  of 
consequence,  hereditary  succession  can  only  take  place  on  the 
death  of  the  first  parties. 

"  As,  therefore,  hereditary  succession  is  out  of  the  question 
wilh  respect  to  the  iirst  generation,  we  have  now  to  consider 
the  character  in  which  that  generation  acts  with  respect  to  the 
commencing  generation,  and  to  all  succeeding  ones. 

"  It  assumes  a  character  to  which  it  has  neither  right  nor 
title.  It  changes  itself  from  a  legislator  to  a  testator,  and  af- 
fects to  make  its  will,  which  is  to  have  operation  after  the  de- 
mise of  the  makers,  to  bequeath  the  government ;  and  it  not 
only  attempts  to  bequeath,  but  to  establish  over  the  succeeding 
generation  a  new  and  different  form  of  government  from  that 
under  which  itself  lived.  Itself,  as  already  observed,  lived  not 
under  a  hereditary  government,  but  under  a  government  of  its 
own  choice  and  establishment,  and  it  now  attempts,  by  virtue 
of  a  will  and  testament,  which  it  has  not  authority  to  make,  to 
take  from  the  commencing  generation,  and  all  succeeding  ones, 
the  right  and  free  agency  by  which  itself  acted." 

Now,  without  giving  any  further  extracts  from  the  worlk, 
Rights  of  Man^  on  the  subject  of  hereditary  succession,  what 
is  here  given  ought  to  co%'er  James  Cheetham  with  shame  for 
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the  falsehood  he  has  advanced.  But  as  a  man  who  has  no  sense 
of  honour,  has  no  sense  of  shame,  Mr.  Cheetham  will  be  able 
to  read  this  with  an  unblushing  front. 

Several  writers  before  Locke  had  remarked  on  the  absurdity 
of  hereditary  succession,  but  there  they  stopped.  Buchanan, 
a  Scots  historian,  who  lived  more  than  a  hundred  years  before 
Locke,  reproaches  Malcomb  II.  king  of  Scotland,  and  his  fa- 
ther, Kencthus,  for  making  the  crown  of  Scotland  hereditary 
in  his  family,  ''  by  which  means,*'  says  Buchanan,  "  the  king- 
dom must  frequently  be  possessed  by  a  child  or  a  fool ;  whereas 
before,  the  Scots  used  to  make  choice  of  that  prince  of  the 
royal  family  that  was  best  qualified  to  govern  and  protect  his 
people." 

But  I  know  of  no  author,  nor  of  any  work,  before  Common 
Sense  and  Rights  of  Man  appeared,  that  has  attacked  and  ex- 
posed hereditary  succession  on  the  ground  of  illegality,  which 
is  the  strongest  of  all  grounds  to  attack  it  upon ;  for  if  the 
right  to* set  it  up  do  not  exist,  and  that  it  docs  not  is  certain, 
because  it  is  establishing  a  form  of  government,  not  for  them- 
selves,  but  for  a  future  race  of  people,  all  discussion  upon  the 
subject  ends  at  once.  But  James  Cheetham  has  not  sense 
enough  to  see  this. 

He  has  got  something  in  his  head  about  Locke,  and  he 
keeps  it  there,  for  he  does  not  give  a  single  quotation  from  him 
to  support  the  random  assertion  he  makes  concerning  Locke. 

"  It  is  to  Locke  in  particular,  (says  Cheetham,)  who  wrote  his 
incomparable  essay  on  government  in  1689,  that  we  are  almost 
wholly  indebted  for  those  political  lights  which  conducted  us 
to  our  revolution." 

This  is  both  libellous  and  false.  The  revolutionary  contest 
began  in  an  opposition  to  the  assumed  right  of  the  British  par- 
liament "  to  hind  America  in  all  cases  whatsoever,''^  and  there 
can  be  nothing  in  Locke,  who  wrote  in  16S0,  that  can  have  re- 
ference to  such  a  case.  The  tax  upon  tea,  which  brought  on 
hostilities,  was  an  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  enforce  the  practice  of  that  assumed  right,  which 
was  called  the  declaratory  act.  James  Cheetham  talks  of  times 
and  circumstances  he  knows  nothing  of,  for  he  did  not  come 
here  till  several  years  after  the  war ;  yet  in  speaking  of  the 
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revolution,  he  uses  the  words  wcy  and  uSj  and  our  revolution. 
It  is  common  in  England,  in  ridiculing  self-conceited  import- 
ance, to  say.  What  a  long  tail  our  cat  has  got ! 

The  people  of  America,  in  conducting  their  revolution, 
learned  nothing  from  Locke  ;  nor  was  his  name,  or  his  work, 
ever  mentioned  during  the  revolution,  that  I  know  of.  The 
case  America  was  in  was  a  new  one,  without  any  former  exam- 
ple, and  the  people  had  to  find  their  way  as  well  as  they  could 
by  the  lights  that  arose  among  themselves,  of  which  I  can  ho- 
nestly and  proudly  say,  I  did  my  part.  Locke  was  employed 
by  the  first  settlers  of  South  Carolina  to  draw  up  a  form  of 
government  for  that  province,  but  it  was  such  an  inconsistent 
aristocratical  thing,  that  it  was  rejected.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cheet- 
ham  does  not  know  of  this,  but  he  may  know  it  if  he  will 
inquire. 

Mr.  Cheetham  hypocritically  says,  '*  I  advise  Mr.  Paiue,  as 
a  friend,  to  write  no  more." 

In  return  for  this  civility  in  wordsy  I  will  inform  him  of 
something  for  his  good,  which  is,  that  he  has  been  going  down 
hill  in  the  opinion  of  the  Republicans  for  a  long  time  past. 
Good  principles  will  defend  themselves;  but  ihe  abuse  and 
scurrility  in  Cheetham's  paper  has  given  very  general  ofi^ence 
to  his  subscribers.  Another  complaint  is,  that  his  paper  is 
not  a  newspaper.  It  does  not  give  the  news  from  Europe  till 
it  becomes  old  in  every  other  paper.  There  are,  perhaps,  two 
causes  for  this :  as  a  John  Bull,  he  does  not  like  the  news 
from  Europe  ;  and  as  a  dabbler  in  scribbling,  he  prefers  filling 
his  paper  with  his  own  stuff. 

If  is  probable  he  will  be  called  upon,  to  explain  on  what 
ground  of  compromise  (for  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  compro- 
mise) the  intimacy  between  him  and  the  anglo  Irish  emissary 
Cullen,  alias  Carpenter,  began  and  continued.  He  is  now  giv- 
ing symptoms  of  becoming  a  successor  of  Cullen,  as  Cullen  was 
the  successor  of  Cobbet  As  there  is  now  a  well-conducted 
Republican  paper  established  in  New- York,  (the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser,) Mr.  Cheetham  cannot  have  the  same  range  for  his 
scurrility  he  had  before. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Sept.  6,  1807. 


CHEETHAM  AND  HIS  TORY  PAPER.* 


Cheetham  18  frequenfly  gi^in^  symptoms  of  being  the  soc' 
cesser  of  Cullen,  alias  Carpenter^  as  Cidlen  was  the  suceessor 
of  Cohhety  alias  Porcupine,  Like  him,  he  is  seeking  to  in- 
TolTe  the  United  States  in  a  quarrel  with  France  for  the  benefit 
of  England. 

In  his  paper  of  Tuesday,  Sept.  22,  he  has  a  long  abusive 
piece  against  France,  under  the  title  of  *'  Remarks"  on  the 
speech  of  the  Arch  Chancellor  of  France  to  the  French  Se- 
nate. This  is  a  matter  that  Cheetham,  as  an  adopted  Ameri- 
can citizen,  has  no  business  with  :  and  as  a  John  Bull  it  is  im« 
pertinence  in  him  to  come  here  to  spit  out  his  venom  against 
France.  But  Cheeih.im  cannot  live  without  quarrelling,  nor 
w^rite  without  abuse.  He  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Republicans, 
whose  principle  is  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions, and  not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any. 

Cheetham  seems  to  regret  that  peace  is  made  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  he  shows  his  spleen  against  it  by  the  fol- 
lowing roundabout  scurrilous  paragraph. 

"  The  people  of  France  (says  he)  now  breathe  the  air  of 
peace,  under  slavery,  closer,  more  systematic,  military  and  uni- 
versal, (Cheetham  knows  nothing  about  it,)  than  that  with  which 
they  were  overwhelmed  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  long 
continued  calamity."  This  is  spoken  exactly  in  the  character 
of  a  stupid  prejudiced  John  Bull,  who,  shut  up  in  his  island, 
and  ignorant  of  the  world,  supposes  all  nations  slaves  but 
themselves ;  whereas  those  at  a  distance  can  see,  that  of  all 
people  enslaved  by  their  own  governments,  none  are  so  much 
so  as  the  people  of  England.  Had  Cheetham  staid  in  England 
till  this  time,  he  would  have  had  to  shoulder  a  musket,  and  this 
would  have  been  dreadful  to  him,  for,  as  all  bullies  are  cow- 

•  This  piece  was  the  cause  of  a  duel  between  Cheetham  and  Franks. 
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ards,  the  smell  of  gunpowder  would  be  as  horrid  to  Cheetham, 
as  the  scent  of  a  skunk  to  other  animals. 

The  danger  to  which  the  city  of  New-York  was  exposed^ 
by  the  continual  abuse  of  France  in  such  papers  as  Cullen's, 
was,  that  the  French  government  might  be  induced  to  consider 
the  city  of  New- York  as  a  British  colony,  such  as  it  was  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  and  exclude  her  from  the  commerce 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  she  has  excluded  Britain. 
Cheetham  is  following  the  footsteps  of  Cullen. 

The  French  nation,  under  all  its  changes  of  government,  has 
always  behaved  in  a  civil  and  friendly  manner  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  no  cause  of  dispute  with  France.  It  was 
by  the  aid  of  France  in  men,  money,  and  ships,*  that  the  revolu- 
tion and  independence  of  the  United  States  were  so  completely 
established,  and  it  is  scarcely  sufferable  that  a  prejudiced  and 
surly-tempered  John  Bull  should  fix  himself  among  us  to  abuse 
a  friendly  power. 

Sept.  25,  1807. 

•  Six  thousand  French  troops  under  General  Rochambeau,  and  thirty- 
one  sail  of  the  line  under  Admiral  De  Grasse,  assisted  at  the  capture  of 
Comwallis  at  York  Town,  Virginia,  which  put  an  end  to  the^war.     . 


NOTE  TO  CHEETHAM. 


Mr.  Cheetuam,  Oct  ST^  1907. 

Unless  you  make  a  public  apology  for  the  abuse  and 
falsehood  in  your  paper  of  Tuesday,  Oct.  ^Ty  respecting  me»  I 
will  prosecute  you  for  lying. 

It  is  by  your  talent  for  abuse  and  falsehood*  that  yon  haTe 
brought  so  many  prosecutions  on  your  back.  You  cannot  ereii 
state  truth  without  running  it  to  falsehood.  There  was  matter 
enough  against  Morgan  Lewis  without  going  a  syllable  beyond 
the  truth. 

THOMAS  PAINB. 


TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  NEW- YORK. 


In  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  Oc- 
tober 9,  after  his  mentioning  that  he  did  not  expect  the  Revenge 
back  under  a  month  from  that  date,  adds,  *'  In  the  mean  timet 
all  the  little  circumstances  coming  to  our  knowledge  are  un- 
favourable  to  our  wishes  for  peaces 

As  this  might  be  useful  information  to  men  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits and  speculations,  and  who  had  no  guide  to  go  by,  whether 
to  send  out  their  vessels,  or  not,  I  mentioned  it  to  such  of 
my  Republican  friends  as  called  to  see  me ;  and  that  the  infor- 
mation, if  so  useful,  might  not  be  confined  to  one  distinction  of 
men  only,  I  mentioned  it  also  to  Mr.  Coleman,  of  the  Evening 
Post,  who  came  to  me  on  account  of  a  piece  I  sent  him,  con- 
cerning Cheethanfs  insulting  message  to  Mr.  Frank,  of  the 
Public  Advertiser.  How  it  got  into  the  newspapers  I  know 
not ;  Mr.  Coleman,  I  suppose,  can  give  the  best  account  of  that. 

Cheetham  then  published  a  most  abusive  piece  in  his  paper, 
and  in  his  vulgar  style  of  language  said,  "  Paine  has  told  a  ZiV," 
and  then  insinuated  as  if  I  had  forged  the  letter.  It  is  by  his 
propensity  to  blackguarding  and  lying,  that  he  has  brought  so 
many  prosecutions  on  his  back.  He  says  he  has  nine.  He 
will  now  have  one  more.  If  an  unprincipled  bully  cannot  be 
reformed,  he  can  be  punished. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Nov.  20,  1807. 


THE  EMISSARY  CHEETHAM. 


Cheethax  can  now  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  a 
British  emissary,  or  successor  to  the  impostor  Cullen,  alias 
Carpenter,  whom  Cheetham  handed  out  in  his  newspaper,  as  a 
gentlemanly  sort  of  a  man.  Cheetham  finding  the  Republi- 
cans are  casting  him  ofT,  is  holding  out  signs  to  be  employed  as 
a  British  partizan. 

Cheetham,  in  his  papers  of  Dec.  ^  and  30,  has  two  long 
pieces  about  the  embargo,  which  he  labours  to  prove  is  not 
laid  in  consequence  of  any  dispute  with  England,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  some  imperious  demands  on  the  part  of  France. 
This  John  Bull  is  an  idiot  in  diplomatic  affairs. 

Cheetham  says,  *'  Mr.  Monroe^s  dispatches,  which  were  laid 
before  Congress,  and  which  Congress  concluded  did  not  a«- 
thorize  an  embargo,  are  dated -London,  Oct  10th.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  Congress,  (continues  Cheetham,)  and  I  venture  to  say 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  an  immediate  war  with  England  was  therefore 
by  no  means  probable." 

Cheetham  has  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  giving  false  in- 
formation, that  truth  is  to  him  like  a  foreign  language. 

The  President  laid  the  dispatches  of  Mr.  Monroe,  of  Oct 
10th,  before  Congress ;  but  as  they  were  in  daily  expectation 
of  later  information  by  the  arrival  of  the  Revenge  schooner, 
and  also  of  the  personal  arrival  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Congress  re- 
ceived it  as  preparatory  information,  but  came  to  no  conclu- 
sion on  their  contents. 

Cheetham  says,  that  the  Leopard,  which  brought  Mr.  Mon- 
roe^s  dispatches,  of  Oct  10th,  sailed  from  London  on  the  16th 
of  October,  and  that  the  Revenge  sailed  from  London  for  Cher- 
burgh,  on  the  same  day,  at  which  time,  says  Cheetham,  there 
was  no  probability  of  an  immediate  war  with  England. 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  London,  dated  Oct  15tht  and 
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which  I  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Aurora,  and  in  the  New- 
York  Public  Advertiser,  the  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  British 
ministry,  says,  "  Their  cup  of  iniquity  is  nearly  full,  they  only 
want  to  go  to  war  with  America  to  fill  it  up ;  and  it  is  the  opi- 
nion here  (London)  that  that  measure  is  resolved  on.  They 
will  make  no  concessions  unless  it  be  to  deceive.'*  The  letter 
is  dated  one  day  before  the  Revenge  sailed  from  London,  and 
I  suppose  came  by  the  Revenge:  yet  Cheetham  tells  his 
readers  there  was  then  no  probability  of  a  war  with  America* 
Cheetham's  information  is  never  entitled  to  credit. 

When  the  Revenge  sailed  witK  the  President's  proclamation, 
and  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Monroe,  the  writer  of  this  knows 
she  was  ordered  to  come  from  London  to  France.  It  was  ex- 
pected she  would  be  detained  in  the  two  countries  about  a 
month,  and  be  back  here  about  the  16th  of  November. 

Her  coming  from  London  to  France,  would  give  Mr.  Monroe 
the  opportunity  (for  foreign  ministers  do  not  correspond  by 
post,  but  by  express)  of  conmiunicating  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  at 
Paris,  the  plans  and  projects  of  the  British  ministry. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Revenge  at  Cherburgh,  a  French 
port  on  the  Channel,  General  Armstrong  sent  circular  letters 
to  the  American  Consuls  in  France,  to  hasten  the  departure  of 
the  American  vessels  as  fast  as  possible.  Several  paragraphs 
in  the  English  newspapers,  and  which  have  been  copied  into 
the  American  papers,  stated,  that  the  British  ministry  intended 
to  seize  American  vessels  coming  to,  or  going  from,  any  port  in 
France.  As  Mr.  Monroe  would  get  knowledge  of  this,  as  well 
as  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  Thomas  Paine,  of  Oct  15th,  he 
would  communicate  it  to  General  Armstrong,  at  Paris ;  and 
this  accounts  for  General  Armstrong's  circular  letter,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Revenge  schooner  from  London. 

If  Britain  put  her  threat  in  force,  that  of  taking  American 
vessels  going  to  or  coming  from  France,  it  is  probable  the 
French  government  will  retaliate,  and  take  American  vessels 
going  to  or  coming  from  England ;  and  this  resolution  on  the 
part  of  France,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  prevent  American 
vessels  being  taken,  because  Britain,  by  setting  the  example, 
will  suffer  more  by  it  than  France. 

Vol.  II.  64 
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The  British  hlockading  decree,  that  of  seizing  neutral  ves- 
sels going  to  or  from  France,  was  to  have  been  published  on 
the  14th  of  November,  but  the  news  from  London  of  the  Hlh, 
by  the  Jane,  is  silent  on  the  subject  The  apprehension  of  re- 
taliation has,  most  probably,  stopped  the  British  ministry  in 
their  career. 

Jan.  7,  180& 


TO  THE  FEDERAL  FACTION. 


You  are  going  the  right  way  to  ruin  the  country — and  yoa 
are  such  blind  politicians,  you  have  not  discernment  enough 
to  see  it.  The  United  States  have  flourished,  unrivalled  in 
commerce,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  But  it  is  not  a  permanent 
state  of  things.  It  arose  from  the  circumstances  of  the  war, 
and  most  probably  will  change  at  the  close  of  the  present  war. 
The  Federalists  give  provocation  enough  to  promote  it 

The  great  probability  is,  that  when  the  present  war  ends, 
Buonaparte  will  establish  a  navigation  act  for  France  and  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  not  permit  any  foreign  articles  to  be 
brought  to  those  countries,  but  such  as  are  produced  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  vessel  belongs  that  brings  them.  This  is  the 
plan  the  English  navigation  act  goes  upon.  Before  that  act 
was  passed,  the  Dutch  used  to  be  the  carriers  for  the  English 
nation  ;  but  this  act  put  a  stop  to  it.  Buonaparte  says  he  wants 
ships,  commerce,  and  colonies.  By  following  this  plan,  he  will 
get  them,  and  also  sailors  to  man  them,  and  the  Dutch  will  be- 
come the  principal  carriers  of  the  European  countries. 

As  this  will  most  probably  be  the  case,  can  any  thing  be  more 
unwise  and  foolish,  than  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  faction, 
who  are  continually  abusing  and  blackguarding  France  and 
Buonaparte,  and  putting  them  in  a  fit  disposition  to  cut  short 
American  commerce  ?  There  is  nobody  that  has  gone  further 
in  this  style  of  abuse  and  ignorance  than  the  impostor  Cheet- 
ham ;  but  he  has  run  his  length,  and  is  now  posted  in  every 
meeting  in  the  city,  as  a  professed  British  hireling  would  be. 

Thomas  Paine  wrote  to  J n  F s,  from  New  Rochelle, 

three  or  four  years  ago,  desiring  him  to  show  that  letter  to  De 
Witt  Clinton,  in  which  Mr.  Paine  gave  his  opinion  of  Cheetham, 
that  **  in  religion  he  Vfos  a  hypocritCf  and  in  politics  a  John 
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Bull  ;*'  that  is,  an  ignorant,  conceited,  headstrong  Englishman; 

but  J n  F B,  who  is  not  a  strong-minded  man,  wrote 

Mr.  Paine  an  apology  for  not  doing  it    He  has  since  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  did  not 

'  The  ward  meetings  have  done  exceedingly  right  in  posting 
Cheetham*  The  people  in  the  country  and  abroad  will  now 
know  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  popular  Republican  party, 
and  that  he  is  an  English  impostor. 

I  cannot  pay  the  same  compliments  to  the  general  adminis- 
tration, nor  to  the  government  of  the  state  of  New- York. 
They  still  continue  Cheethaip  their  printer.  This  gives  an  ap- 
pearance that  they  encourage  him  in  his  abuse  of  France  and 
the  French  government  Our  professed  maxim  is,  **  to  Jive  in 
peace  with  all  nations  ;"  but  this  is  an  indecent  violation  of 
that  principle. 

T P ^E. 

August  25,  180a 


MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS. 


TO  THE  HONOUKABLB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES. 

NeW'Yorki  January  21, 1806. 

The  purport  of  this  address  is  to  state  a  claim  I  feel  myself 
entitled  to  make  on  the  United  States,  leaving  it  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  decide  on  its  worth  and  its  merits. 
The  case  is  as  follows  :-*- 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1780,  the  continental 
money  had  become  so  depreciated,  a  paper  dollar  not  being 
more  than  a  cent,  that  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  vrar. 

As  the  United  States  were  then  in  alliance  with  France,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  France  acquainted  with  our  real 
situation.  I  therefore  drew  up  a  letter  to  Count  Yergennes, 
stating  undisguisedly  the  true  case,  concluding  with  the  request 
whether  France  could  not  either  as  a  subsidy  or  a  loan  supply 
the  United  States  with  a  million  sterling,  and  continue  that 
supply  annually  during  the  war. 

I  showed  the  letter  to  M.  Marbois,  secretary  to  the  French 
minister.  His  remark  upon  it  was,  that  a  million  sent  out  of 
the  nation  exhausted  it  more  than  ten  millions  spent  in  it  I 
then  showed  it  to  Ralph  Isard,  member  of  Congress  for  South 
Carolina.  He  borrowed  the  letter  of  me,  and  said,  we  will  en- 
deavour to  do  something  about  it  in  Congress. 

Accordingly,  Congpress  appointed  Colonel  John  Laurens, 
then  aid  to  General  Washington,  to  go  to  France  and  make  re- 
presentation of  our  situation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
assistance.  Colonel  Laurens  wished  to  decline  the  mission, 
aud  that  Congress  would  appoint  Colonel  Hamilton,  wbidi 
Congress  did  not  choose  to  do. 

Colonel  Laurens  thea  came  to  slate  die  case  to  Bie.    He 
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taid  be  was  enough  acquainted  with  the  military  diffieulties  of 
the  army,  but  that  he  was  not  enough  acquainted  with  political 
affiirs,  nor  with  the  resources  of  the  country ;  but,  said  he,  if 
you  win  go  with  me,  I  will  accept,  which  I  agreed  to  do,  and 

did  do. 

We  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  Alliance  frigate.  Captain 
Barry,  the  begrinning  of  February,  1781,  and  arrired  at  L'Ori- 
ent  the  beginning  of  March.  The  aid  obtained  from  France 
was  six  million  lirres  as  a  present,  and  ten  millions  as  a  loan 
borrowed  in  Holland  on  the  security  of  France.  We  sailed 
from  Brest  in  the  French  Resolve  frigate  the  1st  of  June,  and 
arrived  at  Boston  the  25th  of  August,  bringing  with  us  two 
millions  and  a  half  in  silver,  and  convoying  a  ship  and  a  brig 
laden  with  clothing  and  military  stores.  The  money  was 
transported  in  sixteen  ox-teams  to  the  national  bank  at  Phila- 
delphia, which  enabled  the  army  to  move  to  York  Town  to 
attack,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  army  under  Rocham- 
beau,  the  British  army  under  Comwallis.  As  I  never  had  a 
cent  for  this  service,  I  feel  myself  entitled,  as  the  country  is 
now  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  to  state  the  case  to  Congress. 

As  to  my  political  works,  beginning  with  the  pamphlet 
Common  Sense,  published  the  beginning  of  January,  1776^ 
which  awakened  America  to  a  declaration  of  independence,  as 
the  president  and  vice-president  both  know,  as  they  were  works 
done  from  principle,  I  cannot  dishonour  that  principle  by  ask- 
ing any  reward  for  them.  The  country  has  been  benefited  by 
them,  and  I  make  myself  happy  in  the  knowledge  of  it.  It 
is,  however,  proper  to  me  to  add,  that  the  mere  independence 
of  America,  were  it  to  have  been  followed  by  a  system  of  go- 
vernment modelled  after  the  corrupt  system  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, it  would  not  have  interested  me  with  the  unabated 
ardour  it  did.  It  was  to  bring  forward  and  establish  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  government,  as  the  work  itself  will  show, 
that  was  the  leading  principle  witli  me  in  writing  that  work, 
and  all  my  other  works,  during  the  progress  of  the  revolution : 
And  I  followed  the  same  principle  in  writing  the  Rights  of 
Man  in  England. 

There  is  a  resolve  of  the  old  Congress,  while  they  sat  at 
New-Yorkv  of  a  grant  to  me  of  three  thousand  dollars — ^the  re- 
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8olre  is  pat  in  handsome  language,  bnt  it  has  relation  to  a  mat- 
ter which  it  does  not  express.  Elbridge  Gerry  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  who  brought  in  the  resolve.  If  Congress 
should  judge  proper  to  refer  this  memorial  to  a  committee,  I 
will  inform  that  committee  of  the  particulars  of  it« 

I  have  also  to  state  to  Congress,  that  the  authority  of  the 
old  Congress  was  become  so  reduced  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  war,  as  to  be  unable  to  hold  the  states  together*  Con-* 
gress  could  do  no  more  than  recommend,  of  which  the  states 
frequently  took  no  notice,  and  when  they  did,  it  was  never  uni- 
formly. 

After  the  failure  of  the  fire  per  cent  duty,  recommended  by 
Congress  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  loan  to  be  borrowed  in  Hol- 
land, I  wrote  to  Chancellor  Livingston,  then  minister  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  and  Robert  Morris,  minister  of  finance,  and  pro- 
posed a  method  for  getting  over  the  whole  difficulty  at  oncCf 
which  was  by  adding  a  continental  legislature  to  Congress,  who 
should  be  empowered  to  make  laws  for  the  union,  instead  of 
recommending  them.  As  the  method  proposed  met  with  their 
full  approbation,  I  held  myself  in  reserve  to  take  the  subject 
up  whenever  a  direct  occasion  occurred. 

In  a  conversation  afterwards  with  Governor  Clinton  of  New 
York,  now  vice-president,  it  was  judged,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  my  going  fully  into  the  subject,  and  to  prevent  any  miscon- 
struction of  my  motive  or  object,  it  would  be  best  that  I  receiv- 
ed nothing  from  Congpress,  but  leave  it  to  the  states,  individu- 
ally,  to  make  me  what  acknowledgment  they  pleased. 

The  state  of  New-York  made  me  a  present  of  a  farm, 
which,  since  my  return  to  America,  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  sell  :*  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  voted  me  five  hundred 
pounds,  their  currency.  But  none  of  the  states  to  the  east- 
ward of  New-York,  nor  to  the  south  of  Philadelphia,  ever 
made  me  the  least  acknowledgment  They  had  received  be- 
nefits from  me,  which  they  accepted,  and  there  the  matter 
ended.  This  story  will  not  tell  in  history.  All  the  civilized 
world  knows  I  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  United  States, 

*  To  Mr.  Shute,  in  1806,  but  as  Mr.  Shote  died  shortly  after,  and  his 
widow  ibimd  it  to  be  an  itteonvenience,  Paine,  at  her  soUcitaUon,  took 
it  back. 
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and  hftye  generously  given  ftway  ialeifts  that  would  hare  made 
me  a  fortune. 

I  much  question  if  an  instance  is  to  T>e  found  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  of  a  man  who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the 
cause  he  took  up,  that  of  independence  and  the  establishment 
of  the  representative  system  of  government,  and  who  sought 
neither  place  nor  office  after  it  was  established,  that  persevered 
in  the  same  undeviating  principles  as  I  have  done  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  that  in  spite  of  difficulties,  dangers  and 
inconveniences,  of  which  I  have  had  my  share. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  CJONGRBSS. 


NevhYori,  Feb.  14, 180& 

CiTIZKll  RlPRf  8BXTATITB8« 

In  my  memorial  to  congress  of  the  21  st  of  January,  I  spoM 
of  a  resolFe  of  the  old  congress  of  three  thousand  dollars  to 
me,  and  said  that  the  resolve  had  relation  to  a  matter  it  did  not 
express ;  that  Elbridge  Gerry  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  brought  in  that  resolve,  and  that  if  congress  referred  the 
memorial  to  a  committee,  I  would  write  to  that  committee,  and 
inform  them  of  the  particulars  of  it  It  has  relation  to  my 
conduct  in  the  afiair  of  Silas  Deane  and  Beaumarchais.  The 
case  is  as  follows : 

When  I  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  committee  for  fo« 
reign  affairs,  all  the  papers  of  the  secret  committee,  none  of 
which  had  been  seen  by  congress,  came  into  my  hands.  I 
saw  by  the  correspondence  of  that  committee  with  persons 
in  Europe,  particularly  with  Arthur  Lee,  that  the  stores 
which  Silas  Deane  and  Beaumarchais  pretended  they  had 
purchased,  were  a  present  from  the  court  of  France,  and 
came  out  of  the  king's  arsenals.  But  as  this  was  prior  to  the 
alliance,  and  while  the  English  ambassador  (Stormont)  waa 
at  Paris,  the  court  of  France  wished  it  not  to  be  known,  and 
therefore  proposed  that  **a  small  quantity  of  tobacco,  or 
some  other  produce,  should  be  sent  to  the  Cape  (Cape  Fran- 
caise)  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  mercantile  transaction,  repeating 
over  and  over  again*  that  it  was  for  a  cover  only,  and  not  for 
payment,  as  the  whole  remittance  was  gratuitous.'*  See  Ar- 
thur Lee's  letter  to  the  secret  committee.  See  also  B.  Frank- 
lin's. 

Knowing  these  things*  and  seeing  that  the  public  were  de- 
ceived and   imposed  upon   by  the  pretensions  of  Deane,  I 

took  the  subject  up,  and  published  three  pieces  in  Duiilap*s 
Vol.  ti.  W 
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Philadelphia  paper,  headed  with  the  title  of  ''  Common  Sense 
to  the  Public  on  Mr.  Deane'a  affairs/'  John  Jay  was  then 
President  of  Congpress,  Mr.  Laurens  having  resigned  in  dis- 
gust 

AAer  the  third  piece  appeared,  I  received  an  order,  dated 
Congress,  and  signed  John  Jay,  that  **  Thomas  Paine  do  at- 
tend at  the  bar  of  this  house  immediately,"  which  I  did. 

Mr.  Jay  took  up  a  newspaper  and  said,  "  Here  is  Mr.  Dun- 
lap's  paper  of  December  29.  In  it  is  a  piece  entitled  Common 
Sense  to  the  Public  on  Mr.  Deane's  affairs.  I  am  directed  by 
congress  to  ask  you  if  you  are  the  author."  "  Yes,  sir,  I  am 
the  author  of  that  piece."  Mr.  Jay  put  the  same  question  on 
the  other  two  pieces,  and  received  the  same  answer.  He  then 
said,  you  may  withdraw. 

As  soon  as  I  was  gone,  John  Penn,  of  North  Carolina, 
moved  that ''  Thomas  Paine  be  discharged  from  the  office  of 
secretary  to  the  committee  for  foreign  affairs,"  and  prating 
Gouverneur  Morris  seconded  the  motion,  but  it  was  lost  when 
put  to  the  vote,  the  states  being  equally  divided.  I  then  wrote 
to  congress,  requesting  a  hearing,  and  Mr.  Laurens  made  a 
motion  for  that  purpose,  which  was  negatived.  The  next  day 
I  sent  in  my  resignation,  saying,  that  '*  as  I  cannot,  consist- 
ently with  my  character  as  a  freeman,  submit  to  be  censured 
unheard,  therefore,  to  preserve  that  character  and  maintain 
that  right,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  resign  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  committee  for  foreign  affairs,  and  I  do  hereby  resign 
the  same." 

After  this,  I  lived  as  well  as  I  could,  hiring  myself  as  a 
clerk  to  Owen  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  till  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  appointed  me  clerk  of  the  general  assembly. 
But  I  still  went  on  with  my  publications  on  Deane's  affairs, 
till  the  fraud  became  so  obvious  that  congress  were  ashamed 
of  supporting  him,  and  he  absconded.  He  went  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Virginia,  and  took  shipping  for  France,  and  got 
over  to  England,  where  he  died.  Dr.  Cutting  told  me  he  took 
poison.  Gouverneur  Morris,  by  way  of  making  apology  for 
his  conduct  in  that  affiaiir,  said  to  me,  afler  my  return  from 
France  with  Colonel  Laurens,  "  Well !  we  were  all  duped, 
and  I  among  the  rest." 
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As  the  salary  I  had,  as  secretary  to  the  committee  of  foreign 
affairs,  was  i)ut  small,  being  only  80Q  dollars  a  year,  and  as 
that  had  been  fretted  down  by  the  depreciation  to  less  than  a 
fifth  of  its  nominal  value,  I  wrote  to  congress,  then  sitting  at 
New-York,  (it  was  after  the  war,)  to  make  up  the  depreciation 
of  my  salary,  and  also  for  some  incidental  expenses  I  had  been 
at.  This  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Elbridge 
Gerry  was  chairman. 

Mr.  Gerry  then  came  to  me  and  said,  that  the  committee  had 
consulted  on  the  subject,  and  they  intended  to  bring  in  a  hand- 
some report,  but  that  they  thought  it  best  not  to  take  any  no- 
tice of  your  letter,  or  make  any  reference  to  Deane's  affair  or 
your  salary.  They  will  indemnify  you,  said  he,  without  it. 
The  case  is,  there  are  some  motioun  on  the  journals  of  con- 
gress, for  censuring  you  with  respect  to  Deane's  affair,  which 
cannot  now  be  recalled,  because  they  have  been  printed. 
Therefore,  will  bring  in  a  report  that  will  supersede  them, 
without  mentioning  the  purport  of  your  letter. 

This,  citizen  representatives,  is  an  explanation  of  the  re- 
solve of  the  old  congress.  It  was  an  indemnity  to  me  for  some 
injustice  done  me,  for  congress  had  acted  dishonourably  to  me. 
However,  I  prevented  Deane's  fraudulent  demand  being  paid, 
and  so  far  the  country  is  obliged  to  me,  but  I  became  the  vic- 
tim of  my  integrity. 

I  preferred  stating  this  explanation  to  the  committee,  rather 
than  to  make  it  public  in  my  memorial  to  congress. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


J*,' 


TO  THE  HONOURABLE 

THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES- 


New-York,  March  7, 1808. 

Sir, 

I  KNOW  not  who  the  committee  of  elaiins  are,  bat  if 

they  were  men  of  younger  standing  than  '*  the  times  that  tried 
men^s  souh,^^  and  consequently  too  young  to  know  what  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  at  the  time  I  published  Common 
Senscj  for  I  do  not  believe  independence  would  have  been  de- 
clared had  it  not  been  for  the  effect  of  that  work,  they  are  not 
capable  of  judging  of  the  whole  of  the  services  of  Thomas 
Paine.  The  president  and  vice-president  can  give  you  in- 
formation on  those  subjects,  so  also  can  Mr.  Smilie,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legrislature  at  the  times  I  am 
speaking  of.  He  knows  the  inconveniences  I  vras  often  put  to, 
for  the  old  congress  treated  me  with  ingratitude.  They  seem- 
ed to  be  disgusted  at  my  popularity,  and  acted  towards  me  as 
a  rival  instead  of  a  friend. 

The  explanation  I  sent  to  the  committee,  respecting  a  re- 
solve of  the  old  congress  while  they  sat  at  New-York,  should 
be  known  to  congress,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
keep  every  thing  to  themselves  and  do  nothing.  If  my  memo- 
rial was  referred  to  the  committee  of  claims  for  the  purpose  of 
losing  it,  it  is  unmanly  policy.  After  so  many  years  of  ser- 
vice, my  heart  grows  cold  towards  America. 

Tours,  in  friendship, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

P.  S.  I  repeat  my  request  that  you  would  call  on  the  com- 
mittee of  claims  to  bring  in  their  report,  and  that  congress 
would  decide  upon  it 
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